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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIKST  EDITION. 


800N  after  tbe  pnblieation  of  my  **  Englisli  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century," — seven  years  ago, — ^the  publishers  announced 
the  present  work ;  and  in  about  a  year  after,  nearly  half  of  it  was 
done.  But  I  found  that,  with  the  arduous  duties  of  my  school,  I 
was  working  too  hard,  and  I  therefore  suspended  my  labors  upon 
the  hook,  and  for  four  or  five  years  (residing  for  a  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  the  country)  I  wrote  iiot  a  line  for  it.  But  as,  in 
consequence  of  its  early  announcement,  it  was  continually  inquired 
for,  I  determined,  a  year  ago,  to  complete  the  work  as  soon  as  I 
eoald,  and  as  best  I  might  be  able.  The  result  is  now  before  the 
public.  I  have  deemed  it  but  simple  justice  to  myself,  as  well  as 
to  my  publishers,  to  state  these  facts,  lest  it  might  be  supposed 
that  I  had  been  laboring  upon  my  book  for  the  whole  seven  years, 
thus  raising  expectations,  as  to  the  completeness  and  finish,  which 
I  fear  the  volume  itself  will  not  justify.  Moreover,  one  who  has 
an  onerous  scholastio  charge  might  be  supposed  to  have  enough  to 
employ  his  time,  without  engaging  in  such  outside  literary  labors 
as  seem  more  befitting  the  professed  author.  I  say  these  things, 
not  to  depreoate  criticism  upon  my  work, — on  the  contrary,  I  cor- 
dially invite  it, — ^but  as  a  partial  apology  for  its  deficiencies. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  works  of  this  character,  there  are 
difficulties  which  those  only  who  have  been  engaged  in  such  labors 
can  appreciate.  But  in  this  work  -the  difficulties  are  peculiar : 
First,  from  the  two  questions  that  must,  at  the  very  outset,  be 
answered: — ^What  is  American  Literature?  and.  When  does  it 
begin  ?  Second,  from  the  vast  amount  of  material  to  select  from, 
at  times  absolutely  overwhelming.  And,  third,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  entire  satisfaction  either  to  living  authors,  or  to 
tbe  friends  and  kindred  of  those  who  are  deceased. 

Respecting  the  question,  what  is  American  Literature,  I  would 
remark  that,  in  my  view,  it  would  be  absurd  to  applv  this  term  to 
tbe  occasional  and  transient  literary  effusions  which  appeared  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  century  afber  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  speaking  the  same  language, 
governed  bv  the  same  laws,  manufacturing  but  little  for  ourselves, 
'mt  dependent  on  the  mother  country  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
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material  comforts^  it  was  natnral  for  ns  to  look  to  her  also  for  our 
intellectaai  aliment.  And  we  did  so.  Scarcely  forty  years  ago, 
the  "  Edinburgh  RevieV  thus  wrote  :* — ^'  Literature,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  none ;  no  native  literature,  we  mean.  *  *  *  But  why 
should  the  Americans  write  books,  when  a  six  weeks'  passage 
brings  them,  in  their  own  tcmgue,  our  sense,  science,  and  genius, 
in  bales  and  hogsheads  ?"  At  this  very  plain  language,  which  had  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  we  were  much  and  very  foolishly  offended. 
We  might  have  answered  the  reviewer,  amply,  thus : — "  True,  we 
have  had  as  yet  but  little  literature  of  our  own.  We  have  had 
a  greater,  a  higher,  a  nobler  work  to  do  than  to  write  books.  We 
have  had  to  found  a  great  nation.  A  vast  continent  was  before  ua 
to  be  subdued.  The  <  means  whereby  to  live'  were  first  to  be  pro- 
vided. Dwellings  were  to  be  built;  school-houses  and  church 
edifices  were  to  be  erected ;  literary,  scientific,  and  religious  edu- 
cational institutions  were  to  be  founded ;  and  then,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  would  come  forth  and  be  embodied  the  creations 
of  the  intellect,  the  fancy,  and  the  imagination.  In  short,  instead 
of  ioritin^&uj  great  work,  we  were  acting  a  still  greater  one.  We 
were  creating  those  very  subjects  upon  which  the  future  historian, 
traveller,  essayist,  poet,  might  employ  his  pen  for  the  delight 
and  instruction  of  other  generations."  Such  might  have  been 
our  answer ;  and  who  would  not  have  acknowledged  its  conclu- 
siveness ? 

But  as  soon  as  our  <^  gristle  was  hardened  into  the  bone  of  man- 
hood," we  began  to  think  of  setting  up  for  ourselves ;  and  then, 
indeed,  we  began  to  think  for  ourselves.  And  here  we  have  an 
answer,  as  correct  as  I  can  give,  to  the  <mestion,  what  is  American 
Literature;  namely,  that  it  is  the  product  of  those  minds  that 
have  been  nurtured,  trained,  developed,  matured,  on  our  own  soil, 
by  the  manners,  habits,  scenery,  circumstances,  and  institutions 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  This  answer,  too,  determines,  with  consi- 
derable precision,  the  date,  of  American  Literature, — that  its 
native  growth  and  development  commenced  with  our  Eevolu- 
tionary  period.  Our  first  thoughts  were,  of  course,  directed  to 
our  own  condition,  to  our  relations  to  the  mother  country,  to  our 
forms  of  government,  and  to  the  great  principles  of  political 
government,  of  public  economy,  and  of  civil  liberty;  and  then 
came  forth,  Minerva-like,  a  literature  of  a  political  character,  to 
which,  for  strength,  clearness,  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought, 
for  just  and  sound  reasoning,  and  for  effective  and  loi^y  elo- 
quence, the  world  had  never  seen  the  parallel ;  showing  that  the 
high  encomium  passed  by  Edmund  Burke  upon  our  first  colonial 
Congress  was  no  less  just  than  beautiful.     This  literature  is  em- 
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bodidd  in  the  speeelieB  and  letters  of  James  Otis,  the  elder  AdamSi 
WaBbington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Jay,  Madison,  and  other  patriots 
of  the  ReTolution.  Thenceforward,  by  degrees,  as  our  strength  in- 
ereased,  as  our  views  expanded,  as  oar  facilities  for  learning  were 
multiplied,  as  onr  scholarship  assumed  a  higher  and  a  higher 
grade,  we  entered,  snccessiyely,  the  various  fields  of  literature, 
and  reaped  rich  and  still  richer  harvests  from  them  all,  so  that 
our  dear,  good  old  mother  is  now  proud  to  acknowledge  us  as  her 
own,  and  to  confess  that  in  some  of  the  walks  of  science  we  have, 
in  our  onward  march,  left  even  her  behind.^  In  History,  she 
acknowledges  that  Irving,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Hildreth,  and  Mot- 
ley, are  equal  to  any  on  her  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Theology 
aiMl  Biblical  Literature,  Dwight  and  Barnes  have,  probably,  as 
many  readers  in  England  afl  here ;  while  no  review  in  tbat  depart- 
ment in  Great  Britain  is  superior,  for  varied  and  profound  learn- 
ing, to  ^^The  Bibliotheca  Sacra/'  As  a  novelist,  the  English 
Reviews  themselves  being  judges,  Mrs.  Stowe  is  without  a  rival 
in  either  hemisphere.  As  many  copies,  probably,  of  Bryant  and 
Longfellow  have  been  sold  in  England,  as  of  Coleridge,  or  Words- 
worth, or  Tennyson;  while  many  annotated  and  elucidated  edi- 
tions of  classic  authors  by  our  own  scholars  are  extensively  studied 
in  English  schools.  So  that  now  "  The  Edinburgh  Be  view''  might 
ask  with  truth  the  reverse  question — ^^  Who.  does  not  read  an 
American  book  V 

Having  fixed  the  date  of  the  ori^n  of  our  native  literature  at 
ihe  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the  question  arose  with  what 
anthor  I  should  begin.  Here  there  seemed  little  difficulty  in 
deciding.  The  great  light  of  the  last  century  was,  undoubtedly, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  distinguished  not  more  for  his  learning  and 
piety,  than  for  his  originality  of  genius,  and  a  mind  unmistakably 
American  in  its  habits  of  thought  and  action.  But  afler  him,  the 
number  that  might,  with  some  show  of  reason,  put  in  their  claim 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work,  increased  more  and  more, 
until  it  has,  within  the  past  thirty  years,  become  so  great  as  to  be 
really  embarrassing.  And  here,  doubtless,  will  be  found  the  chief 
failing  of  my  humble  volume ;  here  is  a  field  ample  enough  for  the 
most  vituperative  critic  to  exercise  his  skill  in.  Many  will  see  that 
some  favorite  piece — or,  it  may  be,  some  favorite  author — ^has  been 
left  out ;  and  may  hastily  ask  why  it  is  so.  It  is  enough  to  reply  that 
I  could  not  put  in  every  thing, — no,  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what 

I  « The  London  Qnarterlj  Review,"  for  December,  1841,  (only  twentf-fehree 
jtnn  after  the  extract  from  **  The  Edinburgh  Review''  just  quoted  was  written,) 
in  reviewing  Dr.  Robinson's  Palestine,  thus  wriies : — "  We  are  not  altogether 
pleased  that  for  the  best  and  most  copious  work  on  the  geography  and  antiquities 
of  the  Holy  Land,  though  written  in  English,  we  should  be  indebted  to  an  Ame- 
I  divine." 
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has  been  written.  Even  the  titles  of  all  the  books  written  by  Ame- 
rican authors  would  fill  a  volume  half  as  large  as  this.  But,  if  it 
will  be  any  gratification  to  these  querists,  I  will  candidly  acknow- 
ledge that  I  myself  see,  after  my  book  is  now  made  up,  many- 
ways  in  which  it  might  be  improved,  and  that  many  authors  are 
not  noticed  in  it  who  should  be.  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  however,  to 
make  amends  for  whatever  sins  of  omission  or  of  commission  may 
be  pointed  out  to  me,  should  my  book  reach  another  edition  and 
be  put  in  the  stereotyped,  permanent  form.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  any  friend-— or  foe,  if  I  have  one — ^will  candidly 
and  freely  communicate  to  me  his  views.  Each  one  will  look  at 
the  subject  from  a  different  stand-point;  and  I  will  sinoerely 
thank  all  to  do  what  they  can  to  place  me  in  their  own  position, 
that  I  may,  as  far  as  possible,  see  with  their  eyes. 

But,  whatever  want  of  judgment  may  be  laid  to  my  charge, 
either  in  deciding  upon  the  authors  to  be  admitted  into  my  book, 
or  of  taste  in  selecting  from  their  works,  I  trust  that  no  one  will 
be  able  with  justice  to  impugn  my  honesty.  I  have  at  least  en-^ 
deavored,  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  fisivor,  to  represent  my  authors 
fairly,  and  to  let  them  speak  out  whatever  sentiments  were  dearest 
to  their  hearts.  To  have  done  otherwise,  would  have  been  as  dis- 
honorable as  unjust.  One,  for  instance,  has  made  Freedom  the 
chief  burden  of  his  writings ;  another  has  been  most  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Temperance,-— both  subjects  peculiarly  American  ; 
and  the  warmest  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  my  own  lifelong  prin- 
ciples, have  here  fully  harmonized  with  my  sense  of  justice,  to 
represent  the  humanity  and  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  cultivated 
intellect,  of  my  accomplished  countrymen. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  remark  that  I  can  desire  no  greater 
favor  to  be  shown  by  the  public  to  this^  than  has  been  extended 
to  my  two  former  volumes.  My  publishers — and  no  author  could 
in  this  respect  be  more  highly  favored — ^have  done  their  part,  as 
before,  in  a  style  of  great  oeauty ;  so  that  no  series  of  books,  I 
believe,  have  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  at  so  moderate  a 
price,  considering  their  amount  of  reading  matter  and  their 
mechanical  execution. 

And  now,  having  prepared  this  book,  as  my  others,  neither  to 
please'  any  clique  or  sect,  nor  to  favor  any  particular  latitude  or 
special  market,  nor  to  defer  to  any  false  sentiments,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  education,  in  harmony  with 
pure  Christian  morals,  the  best  int^ests  of  humanity,  and  th« 
cause  of  universal  truth,  I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  an  in« 
telligent  public. 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 

Philadklphia,  April  6,  1858. 
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The  hearty  praise  bestowed  by  the  pablic  upon  tbe  first  editioa 
of  this  book;  the  rapid  sale  which  it  met  with,  together  with  the 
nmnerous  kind  and  commendatoiy  letters  that  I  received  :&om 
aathors  and  others,  were,  of  course,  very  gratefxd  to  my  feelings ; 
and  it  was  to  me  no  less  a  duty  than  a  pleasure  to  show  myself 
not  unmindful  of  such  kindness,  by  doing  all  I  could — and,  I 
would  hope,  not  without  success — ^to  make  the  second  edition 
every  way  more  deserving.  No  one  could  see  or  feel  the  de- 
ficiencies of  my  book  so  much  as  myself;  but  I  had  this  conso- 
lation, that  the  most  competent  to  decide  upon  its  merits  would 
be  those  best  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  preparing  it, 
and  therefore  most  ready  to  make  every  allowance  for  its  defects. 
And  80  it  proved. 

My  book  was,  however,  the  subject  of  some  ungracious  stric- 
tures on  two  grounds, — sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commission. 
In  proof  of  the  first,  one  critic  set  forth  a  list  of  thirty-one  names 
not  to  be  found  in  the  work.  To  this  accusation  I  could  only 
plead  guilty,  and  that,  too,  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  the 
charge ;  for  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  (writfen,  of  course, 
after  the  rest  of  the  book  was  printed)  I  candidly  acknowledged 
that  I  found  I  had  omitted  many  names  that  deserved  a  place  in 
the  volume  quite  as  much,  at  least,  as  some  who  were  in  it,  and 
I  declared  my  purpose  to  do  my  best  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the 
second  edition.  This  I  did,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  was  consistent 
with  my  plan,  by  introducing  sixty  additional  authors,  with  ex- 
tracts from  their  works.  But  even  now  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
some  writers,  of  much  merit  In  their  way,  who  will  not  be  found 
in  these  pages,  and  that  I  may  still  be  censured  for  omissions. 
So  let  it  be.  I  well  knew,  when  I  began  my  work,  that  I  had 
undertaken  a  task  very  difficult  of  accomplishment,  and  that,  what- 
ever might  be  my  success,  I  should  be  exposed  to  the  displeasure 
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of  those  who  would  feel  themselyes  aggrieved,  either  because  suffi- 
cient prominence  had  not  been  given  to  their  favorite  pieces  and 
authors,  or  because  thej  themselves  were  not  noticed.' 

int,  besides  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  deciding 
upon  the  authors  to  be  admitted  and  the  selections  to  be  made,  I 
felt,— depressingly  felt, — ^from  first  to  last,  bow  little  the  general 
character  and  style  of  many  authors  could  be  appreciated  by  the 
few  extracts  I  oould  take  from  their  writings;  and  more  than 
once  I  thought  that  I  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the 
simpleton  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  had  a  house  for  sale,  carried 
about  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen.  But  the  idea  also  occurred 
to  me  that  the  Grecian  was  not  so  far  wrong,  after  all ;  for  if  the 
brick  gave  no  idea  of  the  size  or  architecture  of  the  building,  it 
showed,  at  least,  of  what  material  it  was  composed.  So  I  com- 
forted myself  with  the  reflection  that  very  many  who,  in  this  age 
of  business  activity,  would  have  no  time  to  read  the  entire  works 
of  an  author,  and  therefore  could  not  have  a  full  appreciation  of 
his  genius,  would  still  get  from  my  book  some  notion  of  his  cha- 
racter, his  turn  of  thought^  his  style,  and  his  power, — and  that 
this  would  be  far  better  than  to  know  nothing  of  him  at  all. 

But  my  sins  of  commission  were  still  more  grievous, — ^the  anti- 
slavery  extracts  introduced  into  my  book.  For  these  I  have  not 
one  word  of  apology  to  offer.  Every  sentiment  of  my  mind  and 
every  pulsation  of  my  heart  is,  and  always  has  been,  on  the  side 
of  liberty  and  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  its  fullest  enjoy- 
ment, believing,  with  Cowper,  that 

**  'Tis  Liberty  alone  that  giyes  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it." 

I  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  am  so  simple-minded  as  really 
to  believe  (not  "  make-believe")  in  the  declaration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  '<  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men ;"  and 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  "  every  man  has  an  in- 

*  A  writer  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  some  years  ago,  pleasantly 
remarked,  **  We  have  among  us  little  companies  of  people,  each  of  which 
*  keeps  its  poet/  and,  not  content  with  that,  proclaims  from  its  small  cor> 
ner,  with  a  most  conceited  air,  that  it«  poet  is  the  man  of  the  age." 
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alienable  right  to  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  I  there- 
fore believe  it  to  be  a  great  crime  to  deprive  any  innocent  himian 
being  of  an  ''  inalienable  right;"  and  a  sin  against  G-od  of  no  ordi- 
nary magnitude  to  turn  the  '^  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost"^  into  an 
article  of  merchandise,  or,  in  the  nervous  language  of  Whittier, 

"To  herd  with  lower  natures  the  awfal  form  of  God." 

I  also  acknowledge  that,  in  these  days,  when  a  cowardly,  short- 
sighted, unprincipled  expediency  too  often  usurps  the  place  of  truth 
and  duty,  I  wished  all,  especially  the  youth  of  my  country,  to  see  that 
the  founders  of  our  Bepublic — ^Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
and  others — ^were  always  and  earnestly  on  the  side  of  Freedom 
as  opposed  to  Slavery ;  and  that  most  of  our  wisest  and  best  men 
and  ablest  writers — poets,  essayists,  historians,  divines — down  to 
the  present  day,  have  taken  the  same  high  Christian  ground.  I 
acknowledge,  too,  that  I  love,  as  I  humbly  hope,  truth  and  honesty, 
and  hate  all  shams,  whether  in  politics,  morals,  or  religion ;  and 
that,  in  ihe  preparation  of  my  book,  I  felt'  it  to  be  my  duty  to  re- 
present my  authors  fairly ;  to  set  forth  what  has  chiefly  charac- 
terized their  writings ;  to  let  them  speak  out  the  deep  feelings  of 
their  heart.  To  do  this  in  many  cases,  I  could  not,  simply  as  an 
honest  man,  but  bring  into  view  their  anti-slavery  opinions  and 
principles  as  shown  in  their  writings  and  actions.  I  say  this  not 
apologetically ;  for  I  trust  that  I  shall  never  be  given  over  to  do 
a  deed  or  say  a  word  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  slaveholder, 
or  of  his  more  guilty  Northern  apologist.  I  know  very  well  that 
there  are  some  books  that  pretend  to  give  a  full  and  fair  view 
of  American  authors,  but  from  which  are  very  scrupulously  ex- 
cluded every  anti-slavery  sentiment  from  the  writings  of  those 
most  known  as  anti-slavery  faen.  But  could  I  be  so  dishonest  as 
well  as  mean  as  to  act  thus, — ^to  keep  out  of  view  the  most  warmly- 
cherished  sentiments  of  my  authors  as  well  as  my  own,  in  the 
hope  of  greater  pecuniary  gain,  or  to  secure  favor  and  commenda- 
tion from  the  friends  and  champions,  lay  or  clerical,  of  our  ''  pecu- 
liar institution," — ^no  one  could  despise  me  half  so  much  as  I 
should  despise  myself 

1 1  Cor.  vi.  19. 
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I  was  also  blamed  by  some  for  not  introducing  more  Soatbeni 
authors  into  my  book.  But,  in  the  preparation  of  the  work^  I  never 
thought  or  cared  what  was  the  latitude  of  the  writer's  birth,  but 
only  what  were  his  merits.  In  my  second  edition,  having  sixty 
new  names,  I  introduced  a  few  more  Southern  writers,  numeri- 
cally, but  not  more  in  proportion;  for  if  seven-eighths  of  our 
most  eminent  poets,  historians,  essayists,  and  theologians  would 
be  born  in  the  free  States,  I  see  not  how  I  could  help  it;  and, 
having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangement,  I  do  not  see 
exactly  how  I  am  to  be  blamed  for  it.^ 

In  this  third  edition  no  additional  matter,  of  course,  has  been 
introduced,  as  the  work  is  stereotyped ;  but  a  few  typographical 
errors  have  been  corrected,  and  the  Index  has  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  revised  and  reset. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  make  my  Inost  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  those — and  they  are  many — who  made  various  friendly  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  my  humble  volume.  They  will 
see  that  in  most  cases  their  views  were  partially  if  not  wholly 
adopted ;  and  if  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  their  hints  in  all  caaes, 
it  was  simply  because  I  could  not  do  so  consistently  with  my  own 
taste  and  judgment.  But  I  do  not  the  less  appreciate  their  true 
kindness,  and  the  interest  they  manifested  in  my  book ;  and  I  am 
sure  that,  knowing  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  one,  on  every 
side,  engaged  in  such  a  work, — the  diversities  of  taste,  the  dif 
Terences  of  judgment,  the  mass  of  material  to  be  selected  from, 
the  various  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  admitting: 

o 

or  rejecting  both  writers  and  selections, — they  will  look  upon  the 
result  of  my  labor  now  completed,  with  kindliness,  if  not  with 
commendation. 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 
Philadelphia,  August  18,  1859. 

1  Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  authors  in  my  book,  forty-eigh 
were  born  in  Massachusetts ;  twenty-five  in  New  York ;  twenty -three  in 
Connecticut ;  seventeen  in  Pennsylvania ;  eleven  in  Maine ;  six  in  New 
Hampshire ;  six  in  Virginia ;  five  in  Maryland ;  four  in  New  Jersey ;  four 
In  South  Carolina ;  three  in  Vermont ;  three  in  Rhode  Islanfi ;  three  in 
Scotland;  two  in  Ohio;  one  in  Delaware;  one  in  Louisiana;  one  in 
Michigan ;  one  in  Africa ;  one  in  Bermuda ;  one  in  Ireland ;  one  in  South 
America ;  and  one  in  the  West  Indies. 
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AMERICAN  LITERATDRE. 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS*  1703--1758. 

Oir  no  fbnndadon  more  enduring  conid  the  straetaro  of  a  work  upon  American 
Litentoxe  be  Teazed,  than  on  the  illustrions  name  of  Jonathan  Edwarda, — an  oma- 
uent  and  gloxy  not  to  his  oonntry  only,  but  to  his  race.  Of  a  piety  as  deep,  as  pure, 
as  fervent,  and  as  constant  as  it  has  ever  been  allowed  to  mortals  to  possess;  of  a 
nngleness  of  purpose,  which  never  forsook  him,  to  make  the  very  best  of  life  that 
life  is  e^»able  of;  and  oCan  intelleet  which,  by  the  rare  union  of  oleamess,  acute- 
nets,  and  strength,  has  never  been  surpassed  if  ever  equalled,  the  elder  Edwards 
has  attained  a  renown  in  both  hemispheres  which  can  never  die. 

He  was  bom  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticnt,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1703.  His 
parents  were  the  Bev.  Timothy  Edwards,  for  sixty-four  years  the  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Ghnroh  at  Bast  Windsor,  and  Esther  Stoddard,  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  who  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  pastor  of  the 
ehoroh  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  He  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  under 
Ids  ftthej^s  inatmction  at  six  years  of  age,  and  entered  Tale  College  a  few  days 
Wore  he  was  thhteen.  As  a  signal  proof  of  his  early  strength  of  mind,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  his  sophomore  year  ho  read  Locke's  Bna^  oa  iko  Human 
IhdenUauiimg  with  such  interest  and  delight  as  to  declare  that  in  the  perusal 
of  it  he  enjoyed  a  fiur  higher  pleasure  **  than  the  most  greedy  miser  finds  when 
gathering  up  haadftals  of  silver  and  gold  from  some  newly-discovered  treasure/' 
That  such  a  youth  should  acquit  himself  most  honorably  in  his  college  course  was 
to  be  expected,  not  fai  his  studies  only,  but  in  his  whole  deportment  and  bearing. 
During  his  last  year  in  college,  very  deep  religious  impressions  took  possession 
of  his  whole  being.  His  own  account  of  the  event  is  in  the  following  language, 
ezpreasire  of 

HIS  RELIGIOUS  FEELINGS. 

Not  long  after  I  first  began  to  experience  new  apprehensions 
and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the  glorious 
way  of  sahration  by  him,  I  gave  an  account  to  my  father  of  some 
things  that  had  passed  in  my  mind.  I  was  pretty  much  affected 
by  £e  discoorse  which  we  had  together ;  and,  when  the  discourse 
was  ended,  I  walked  abroad  alone  in  a  solitary  place  in  my  father's 
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pasture,  for  contemplation.  And  sa  I  was  walking  there,  and 
looking  upon  the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so 
sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God,  as  I  l^new 
not  how  to  express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  hoth  in  a  sweet  con- 
junction; *  majesty  and  meekness  joined  together.  It  was  a  sweet* 
and  gentle,  and  holy  majesty;  and  also  a  majestic  meekness;  an 
awful  sweetness ;  a  high,  and  great,  and  holy  gentleness. 

After  this,  my  sense  of  divine  things  gnidually  increased,  and 
became  more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  inward  sweet- 
ness. The  appearance  of  every  thing  was  altered.  There  seemed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet  cast,  or  appearance  of  divine  glory 
in  almost  every  thing.  God's  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  purity 
and  love^  seemed  to  appear  in  every  thing ;  in  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  in  the  clouds  and  sky ;  in  the  grass,  flowers,  and  trees ;  in 
the  water  and  all  nature ;  which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I 
often  used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time ;  and,  in  the 
day,  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky,  to  behold  the 
sweet  glory  of  God  in  these  things ;  in  the  mean  time,  singing 
forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my  contemplations  of  the  Creator  ana 
Kedeemer.  And  scarce  any  thing,  among  all  the  works  of  nature, 
was  so  sweet  to  me  as  thunder  and  lightning;  although  formerly 
nothing  had  been  so  terrible  to  me.  Before,  I  used  to  be  uncom- 
monly terrified  with  thunder,  and  to  be  struck  with  terror  when  I 
saw  a  thunder-storm  rising ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  rejoiced 
me.  I  felt  God,  if  I  may  so  speak,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a 
thunder-storm,  and  used  to  take  the  opportunity,  at  such  times,  to 
fix  myself  in  order  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings  play, 
and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  God's  thunder,  which 
oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertaining,  leading  me  to  sweet  con- 
templations of  my  great  and  glorious  God. 

Such  were  the  decisive  religious  views  and  elevated  afieotions  with  which  he  was 
blessed  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  before  he  was  nineteen  he  waa 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  was  invited  to  supply,  for  a  short  time,  the 
pulpit  of  a  small  Congregational  church  in  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1723,  he 
returned  to  Bast  Windsor.  Before  this  time  he  had  formed  for  the  govemmont 
of  his  own  heart  and  life  his  celebrated  "  Resolutions,"  seventy  in  number,  which 
evince  a  firmness  of  religious  principle,  a  depth  of  piety,  a  decision  of  character, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  views  in 
regard  to  Christian  duty,  rare  even  in  the  most  mature  minds.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  those : — 

HIS  RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  Resolved,  That  I  will  do  whatsoever  I  think  to  be  most  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  my  own  good,  profit,  and  pleasure,  in  the 
whole  of  my  duration,  without  any  consideration  of  the  time, 
whether  now,  or  never  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence. 
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2.  Raolvedy  To  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  daty,  and  motst 
£oT  the  good  of  mankind  in  general. 

3.  McBolvedy  Never  to  lose  one  moment  of  time,  but  to  improve 
it  in  the  most  profitable  way  I  possibly  can. 

4.  Eesolvedf  To  live  with  all  my  might  while  I  do  live. 

5.  Re9olvedy  Never  to  do  any  thing  which  I  should  be  afraid 
to  do  if  it  were  the  last  houf  of  my  life. 

6.  Ruolvedy  To  be  endeavoring  to  find  out  fit  objects  of 
sliarity  and  liberality. 

7.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  thing  out  of  revenge. 

8.  Resolved,  Never  to  suffer  the  least  motions  of  anger  towards 
irrational  beings. 

9.  Resclvedj  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any  one  so  that  it  shall 
tend  to  his  dishonor,  more  or  less,  upon  no  account,  except  for 
some  real  good. 

10.  Resolved,  That  I  will  live  so  as  I  shall  wish  I  had  done 
when  I  come  to  die. 

11.  Resolved^  To  live  so  at  all  times  as  I  think  it  best,  in  my 
most  devout  frames,  and  when  I  have  the  clearest  notion  of  the 
things  of  the  gospel  and  another  world. 

12.  Resolved,  To  maintain  the  strictest  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

18.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  thing  which,  if  I  should  see  in 
another,  I  should  account  a  just  occasion  to  despise  him  for,  or  to 
think  any  way  the  more  meanly  of  him. 

14.  Resolved,  To  study  the  Scripture^  so  steadily,  constantly, 
and  frequently,  as  that  I  may  find  and  plainly  perceive  myself  to 
grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  same. 

15.  Resolved,  Never  to  count  that  a  prayer,  nor  to  let  that 
pass  as  a  prayer,  nor  that  as  a  petition  of  a  prayer,  which  is  so 
made  that  I  cannot  hope  that  (xod  will  answer  it;  nor  that  as  a 
confession,  which  I  cannot  hope  God  will  accept. 

16.  Resolved,  Never  to  say  any  thing  at  all  against  anybody, 
but  when  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  highest  degree  of  Chris- 
tian  honor,  and  of  love  to  mankind;  agreeable  to  the  lowest 
humility  and  sense  of  my  own  faults  and  failings ;  and  agreeable 
to  the  Uolden  Rule;  often  when  I  have  said  any  thing  against  any 
one,  to  bring  it  to,  and  try  it  strictly  by,  the  test  of  this  resolution. 

17.  Resolved,  In  narrations,  never  to  speak  any  thing  but  the 
pare  and  simple  verity. 

18.  Resolved,  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any,  except  I  have  some 
particular  good  call  to  it. 

19.  Resolved,  To  inquire  every  night,  as  I  am  going  to  bed, 
wherein  I  have  been  negligent ;  what  sin  I  have  committed ;  and 
wherein  I  have  denied  myself.  Also  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
month,  and  year. 
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20.  Resolved f  Never  to  do  any  thing  of  which  I  &o  much 
question  the  law^lness,  as  that  I  intend  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
sider and  examine  afterwards  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not,  unless  I 
as  much  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  omission. 

21.  Resolved,  To  inquire  every  night,  before  I  go  to  bed,  whe- 
ther I  have  acted  in  the  best  way  I  possibly  could  with  respect  to 
eating  and  drinking. 

22.  Resolved,  Never  to  allow  the  least  measure  of  fretting  or 
uneasiness  at  my  father  or  mother.  Resolved,  to  suffer  no  effects 
of  it,  so  much  as  in  the  least  alteration  of  speech,  or  motion  of  my 
eye ;  and  to  be  especially  careful  of  it  with  respect  to  any  of  our 
family. 

23.  On  the  supposition  that  there  never  was  to  be  but  one 
individual  in  the  world  at  any  one  time  who  was  properly  a  com- 
plete Christian,  in  all  respects  of  a  right  stamp,  having  Chris- 
tianity always  shining  in  its  true  lustre,  and  appearing  excellent 
and  lovely,  from  whatever  part,  and  under  whatever  character 
viewed ; — Resolved,  to  act  just  as  I  would  do  if  I  strove  with  all 
my  might  to  be  that  one,  who  should  live  in  my  time. 

In  Juu9f  1724,  Mr.  BdwardB  was  elected  tutor  in  Tale  College  in  which  oiBoe 
tie  oontinaed  two  yesrs.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  nettle  in  Northampton  aa  a 
colleague  to  his  grandfather,  Rot.  Solomon  Stoddard.  It  is  said  that»  when  in 
.ordinary  health,  he  would  spend  thirteen  hours  every  day  in  his  study.  This 
was  too  much  for  his  constitution,  which  was  naturally  delicate,  and  doubtless 
shortened  his  life  many  years.  In  1727  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Pierropont, 
daughter  of  Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven.  The 
union  proved  a  most  happy  one  in  every  respect  By  her  wisdom,  energy,  and 
economy  she  relieved  her  husband  from  the  interruptions  of  domestic  care,  and 
thus  he  was  left  at  liber^  to  pursue  his  studies  without  remission. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Edwards  was  permitted  to  witness  some  grati^- 
ing  fruit  of  his  labors  in  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  his  people.  In  1729,  the 
venerable  Mr.  Stoddard  dying,  the  whole  care  of  the  congregation  devolved  on 
the  youthfttl  pastor;  and  so  fiitthftil  and  laborious  were  his  ministrations  that»  in 
1734  and  1735,  the  town  was  favored  with  a  "  revival  so  extensive  and  powerful 
as  to  constitute  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  that  church."  In  the  year  1730 
be  commenced  a  series  of  discourses  in  his  own  pulpit,  which  afterwards  formed 
the  basis  of  his  celebrated  work,  The  Hutoiy  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  which 
was  not,  however,  published  till  after  his  decease.  In  the  spring  of  1740  a  secoml 
extensive  and  powerful  revival  of  religion  commenced  in  Northampton,  which 
was  aided  by  the  labors  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  and  an  account 
of  which  Mr.  Bdwards  published  in  1742,  under  the  title  of  ThougkU  <xmeerking 
the  Present  Revivai  in  New  England,  It  was  immediately  republished  in  Scotland, 
and  brought  the  author  into  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
divines  of  that  country. 

In  1743  Mr.  Bdwards  finished  a  series  of  sermons  upon  the  distinguishing 
marks  and  evidences  of  true  religion,  which  were  published  in  1746,  under  the 
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tUle  of  A  TVaoiife  coneenUng  JReligioua  Affeetion§,  uid  wbioh  called  forth  tilt 
wannest  praiaes  and  thanks  firom  the  friends  of  trae  pietj  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantfe.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1747,  David  Brainerd,  the  celebrated  mia- 
nonaiy,  who  had  been  laboring  for  many  years  among  the  Indians  in  different 
■ettlements  u%  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  amidst  many  dis- 
eonragements  and  with  enfeebled  health,  with  a  seal,  diligence,  self-denial,  and 
peneveranea  which  have  seldom  had  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  missions, 
eame^  on  invitation,  to  Mr.  Edwards's  house,  and,  gradually  sinking  uoder  the 
power  of  a  consumptive  disease,  closed  his  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  friend's  family 
on  the  9fh  of  October  of  that  year.  In  1749  Mr.  Edwards  prepared  and  published 
a  memoir  of  this  remarkable  man,  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Li/e  of  the  late  Ree. 
David  BrtUnerdy  Mimionary  to  the  Indiana,  and  Pastor  of  a  Church  of  Chrieiian 
hMHana  in  Niew  JerBcy. 

Thus  far,  the  life  of  this  eminently  great  and  pious  man  had  not  been  attended 
by  any  marked  or  painful  trials.  But  his  path,  henceforth,  was  to  be  any  thing 
hnt  a  smooth  one.  He  was  to  experience  the  fickleness  of  popular  applause,  and, 
what  was  still  more  trying,  perseoutions  firom  his  own  Christian  brethren.  It 
having  been  credibly  reported  tiiat  a  number  of  the  younger  members  of  his 
efanrch  had  in  their  possession  immoral  and  licentious  books,  he  preached  upon 
the  subject;  whereupon  the  church  resolved  unanimously  that  a  committee  should 
be  aqppolntod  to  investigate  the  matter.  But  they  had  not  proceeded  far  in  their 
duly  before  it  was  ascertained  that  nearly  every  leading  famUy  in  town  had  some 
■Maber  implicated  in  the  gaQt  This  disclosure  produced  an  immediate  reaetion, 
and  a  mi^$«rity  of  the  church  determined  not  to  proceed  in  the  inquiry ;  so  true  is 
M^  as  his  learned  biographer  remarks,  that  <<  nothing  is  more  apt  to  revolt  and 
aUenata,  and  even  to  produce  intense  hostility  in  the  minds  of  parents,  than  any 
tbUkg  which  threatens  the  character  or  the  comfort  of  their  children."  The  result 
was  that  great  disaffiMtion  ensued,  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  openly  set  at 
deflanee^  and  great  declension  in  seal  and  m<»als  naturally  followed. 

But  there  was  a  cause  of  still  deeper  disaffection.  Mr.  Stoddard,  the  prede- 
eeaR»rtif  Bdwards,  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  into  the  church  such  as  implied 
far  admission,  wiiether  they  gave  any  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  or  not;  and 
Mr.  Edwards  continued  the  same  practice  after  his  ordination.  At  length  doubts 
as  to  its  rightfulness  began  to  arise  in  his  mind,  and  continued  to  increase  with 
saeh  strength  that,  in  1749,  he  disclosed  to  his  church  his  change  of  opinion,  and 
pabHcly  vindicated  it  by  his  Mumble  Inquiry  into  the  Bulet  of  the  Word  of  God 
eomeerming  Ae  Qmdifieaiione  Requinte  to  a  Complete  Standing  and  Full  Communion 
te  tie  VieiUe  Chrietian  Church,  which  was  published  in  August  of  that  year.  This 
treatise  at  onoo  produced  great  excitement  in  ih/k  congregation,  and  he  became  the 
•bioet  of  bitter  opposition^  which  continued  so  long  that  ho  eonolnded  to  accept  a 
call  from  the  church  at  Stockbridgo,  Massachusetts,  whither  he  removed  in  the 
spring  of  1751.  Here  he  enjoyed  great  quiet  and  happiness,  and  was  enabled  to 
eomplete  what  for  many  years  he  had  been  engaged  in,  his  immortal  treatise,— 
that  on  which  his  fiuno  chieily  rests, — The  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  Moral  Agency, 
which  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1754. 

The  ftindamental  doctrines  which  Edwards  undertakes  to  establish  in  the  Free- 
iem  ^  the  Will  are,  that  the  only  rational  idea  of  human  freedom  is,  the  power 
of  doing  what  we  please ;  and  that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  renderecf  certain  by 
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tome  other  caiue  than  the  more  power  of  willing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  thoj 
are  the  result  of  the  strongest  motive  presented,  and  not  brought  about  by  the 
mere  **  self-determining  power  of  the  will ;"  and  he  has  sustained  his  position  with 
a  degree  of  novelty,  acnteness,  depth,  preoision,  and*  force  of  reasoning  which  no 
one  ever  before  had  reached. 

In  1755  he  wrote  two  other  treatises :  one  A  Di99erUUi<m  on  OofTt  LaH  End  in 
the  Creation  of  the  World;  and  the  other  A  Dietertation  on  the  Nature  and  End  of 
Virtue,  But  these,  together  with  his  treatise  on  Original  Sin,  were  not  published 
till  after  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of  Princeton  College,  the  trus- 
tees invited  Mr.  Edwards  to  succeed  to  that  most  responsible  post, — the  presidency 
of  the  college, — ^and  he  removed  thither  in  the  month  of  January,  1758.  All  the 
firiends  of  the  collbge,  as  well  as  the  students,  were  highly  elated  at  the  thought 
of  having  such  a  man  at  its  head,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  more  than  answered  their  highest  expectations.  But,  alas,  how  vain  are 
all  human  calculations  I  In  five  weeks  after  his  introdnotion  into  office,  he  was  cut 
oiT  by  the  smallpox,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1758,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Language  can  hardly  express  the  sense  of  loss  which  all  good  men  felt  that 
religion  and  learning  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  this  great  man,  m  whose  praise 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  emulona 
to  speak  and  writs.  **  On  the  arena  of  metaphysics,"  writes  Dr.  Chalmers^  "he 
stood  the  highest  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  we  know  not  what  most  to  admire 
in  him,  whether  the  deep  philosophy  that  issued  from  his  pen,  or  the  humble  and 
childlike  piety  that  issued  from  his  pulpit"  The  venerable  and  learned  Dr. 
Erskine^  of  Scotland,  thus  wrote  a  friend : — "  The  loss  sustained  by  his  death,  not 
only  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  but  by  the  church  in  general,  is  irreparable. 
I  do  not  think  our  age  has  produced  a  divine  of  equal  genius  or  judgment."  Sir 
James  Maokintosh,  in  his  Progreae  of  Ethical  Philoeophj/,  says  of  him,  "  In 
the  power  of  subtle  argument  he  was,  perhaps,  usunatched,  certainly  unnirpaeeed, 
aaumg  men.*'  Dugald  Stewart — and  no  one  can  speak  on  such  a  subject  with 
more  authority  than  he— remarks,  "America  may  boast  of  one  metaphysiciac, 
who,  in  logical  acuteness  and  subtlety,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the 
universities  of  Europe.  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  Jonathan  Edwards."  And 
Haslitty  in  his  Principlee  of  Human  ActioMf  thus  writes: — "Having  produced 
4fin,  the  Americans  need  not  despair  of  their  metaphysicians.  We  do  not  scruple 
to  say  that  he  is  one  of^  the  acutest,  most  powerful,  and  of  all  reasoners  the  most 
conscientious  and  sincere.    His  closeness  and  his  candor  are  alike  admirable." 

In  summing  up  his  general  character,  his  biographer.  Dr.  Miller,  says,  "  Other 
men,  no  doubt,  have  excelled  him  in  particular  qualities  or  accomplishments. 
There  have  been  far  liiore  learned  men ;  far  more  eloquent  men  ;  far  more  active 
and  enterprising  men  in  the  out-door  work  of  the  sacred  office.  But  in  the  assem- 
blage and  happy  union  of  those  high  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  con- 
stitute finished  excellence, — as  a  Man,  a  Christian,  a  Divine,  and  a  Philosopher, — 
he  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  have  adorned  this  or 
any  other  country  since  the  apostolic  age."* 


*  Read  Biography  by  Rev.  Bamnol  Miller,  D.D.,  in  the  8th  volume  of  Sparks*! 
American  Biogruphy. 
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THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL. 

If  the  Will,  which  we  find  governs  the  members  of  the  body, 
and  determines  their  motions,  does  not  govern  itself,  and  determine 
its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them  the  same  way,  even 
by  antecedent  volitions.  The  Will  determines  which  way  the 
hands  and  feet  shall  move,  by  an  act  of  choice :  and  there  is  no 
other  way  of  the  Will's  determining,  directing  or  commanding 
any  thing  at  aU.  Whatsoever  the  Will  commands,  it  commands  by 
an  act  of  the  Will.  .And  if  it  has  itself  under  its  command,  and 
determines  itself  in  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  does  it  in  the  same 
way  that  it  determines  other  things  which  are  under  its  conmiand. 
So  that  if  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has 
itself  and  iia  own  actions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its 
own  volitions  are  determined  by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that  every 
free  Yoiition  arises  from  another  antecedent  volition,  directing  and 
conynanding  that :  and  if  that  directing  volition  be  also  free,  in 
that  also  the  Will  is  determined :  that  is  to  say,  that  directing  voli- 
tion is  determined  by  another  going  before  that;  and  so  on,  till  we 
oome  to  the  first  volition  in  the  whole  series }  and  if  that  first  voli« 
tion  be  fr«e,  and  the  Will  self-determined  in  it,  then  that  is  deter* 
mined  by  another  volitaon  preceding  that.  Which  is  a  oontradio* 
lion ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  can  have  none  before  it,  to 
direct  or  determine  it,  being  the  first  in  the  train.  But  if  that 
first  volition  is  not  determined  by  any  preceding  act  of  the  Will, 
then  that  act  is  not  determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in 
the  Armtnian  notion  of  freedom,  which  consists  in  the  Will's  self- 
determination.  And  if  that  first  act  of  the  Will  which  determines 
and  fixes  the  subsequent  acts  be  not  free,  none  of  the  following 
acts,  which  are  determined  by  it,  can  be  free.  If  we  suppose  there 
are  five  acts  in  the  train,  the  fifth  and  last  determined  by  the 
fourth,  and  the  fourth  by  the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and 
the  second  by  the  first ;  if  the  first  is  not  determined  by  the  Will, 
and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  are  truly  determined  by  the 
Will :  that  is,  that  each  of  them  are  as  th^  are,  and  not  other- 
wise, is  not  first  owing  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination  of  the 
first  in  the  series,  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  Will,  and  is  that 
which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  determining.  And  this  being  that 
which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be,  and  determines  their  exist- 
ence; therefore  the  first  2lctermination  of  their  existence  is  not 
from  the  Will.  The  case  is  just  the  same  if,  instead  of  a  chain 
of  five  acts  of  the  Will,  we  should  suppose  a  succession  of  ten,  or 
an  hundred,  or  ten  thousand.  If  the  first  act  be  not  free,  being 
determined  by  something  out  of  the  Will,  and  this  determines  the 
next  to  be  agreeable  to  itself,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  on ;  none 
«f  them  are  free,  but  all  originally  depend  on,  and  are  deterniiuod 
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by,  some  cause  out  of  the  Will :  and  so  all  freedom  in  the  case  is 
excluded,  and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  free,  according  to  this 
notion  of  freedom.  Thus,  this  Armintan  notion  of  Liberty  of  the 
VViU,  consisting  in  the  Will's  Self-determinoHon,  is  repugnant  to 
iteelf,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the  world. 

THl   PERMISSION   NOT  THE  PRODUCTION   OF  EVIL. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  God  being  concerned  thus, 
by  his  permission,  in  an  event  and  act  which,  in  the  inherent  sub- 
ject and  agent  of  it,  is  sin,  (though  the  event  will  certainly  follow 
on  his  permission,)  and  his  being  concerned  in  it  by  producing  it 
and  exerting  the  act  of  sin ;  or  between  his  being  the  orderer  of 
its  certain  existence  by  not  hindering  it,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  his  being  the  proper  actor  or  author  of  it,  hj&  positive 
agency  or  efficiency.  As  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  sun 
being  the  cause  of  the  lightsomeness  and  warmth  of  the  a^pio- 
sphere.  and  the  brightness  of  gold  and  diamonds,  by  its  presenoe 
and  positive  influence ;  and  its  being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and 
frost,  in  the  night,  by  its  motion  whereby  it  descends  below  the 
horison.  The  motion  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the  latter  kind 
of  events ;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  cause  efficient  or  producer  of 
them;  though  they  are  necessarily  consequent  on' that  motion, 
under  such  circumstances :  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine 
Being  tho  cause  of  the  evil  of  men's  wills.  If  the  sun  were  the 
proper  cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would  be  the  fountain  of 
these  things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat :  and  then 
something  might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness, 
to  a  likeness  of  nature  m  the  sun ;  and  it  might  be  justly  inferred 
that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  and  cold,  and  that  his  beams  are  bkck 
and  frosty.  But  from  its  being  the  cause  no  otherwise  than  by  its 
departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but  the  contrary  3  it  may 
jut^tly  be  argued  that  the  sun  is  a  bright  and  hot  body,  if  cold  and 
darkness  arc  found  to  be  the  consecmencc  of  its  withdrawmcnt ; 
and  the  more  constantly  and  necessarily  these  effects  are  connected 
with,  and  confined  to,  its  absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue 
the  sun  to  be  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat.  So,  inasmuch  as  sin 
is  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive  agency  or  influence  of  the  Most 
High,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his 
action  and  energy,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily 
follows  on  the  want  of  his  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he 
is  sinful,  or  his  operation  evil,  or  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of 
evil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  and  his  agency  are  altogether 
good  and  holy,  and  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.  It 
would  be  strange  arguing,  indeed,  because  men  never  commit  sin, 
but  only  when  God  leaves  them  to  themnelvcSy  and  necessarily  sin 
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vhen  he  does  so,  and  therefore  their  sin  is  not  from  themsdvesj 
bnt  from  Qod ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be  a  sinful  being :  as  strange 
as  it  would  be  to  argne,  because  it  is  always  dark  when  the  sun  is 
gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  »  present,  that  therefore  all 
darkness  is  from  the  suU;  and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs 
be  black. 
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**  His  mind  a  maxim,  pMiit  yet  keeal j  shrewd, 
A  heart  with  large  beoovoleno«  endoed ; 
Now  scanning  causa  with  philosophic  aim, 
And  now  arresting  the  ethereal  flame ; 
Great  as  a  statesman,  as  a  patriot  tme, 
Conrteons  in  manners,  yet  exalted  too; 
A  stern  repablioan,— by  kings  caiess*^ 
Modest,— by  nations  Is  his  memory  bless'd."— Wiluam  B.  Tapp/jt. 

Toil  diBtiiigvlslMd  philosopher  and  statosman  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  17Ui 
of  Janwny,  1706.  His  father,  who  was  a  taUow-chandler,  was  too  poor  to  givo 
kuB  (he  ttdrants^^  of  a  eollegiato  education,  -and  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was 
taken  firom  the  ^ammar  school  to  aid  in  outting  wicks  for  the  candles,  filling  the 
moulds,  and  attending  the  shop.  When  he  was  twelve^  having  a  strong  passion 
for  leading,  and  thinking  that  a  pater's  business  would  giro  him  the  best  oppor- 
tnni^  to  indulge  it»  he  was  bound  to  his  brother,  who  had  recently  retained  from 
England  with  a  press  and  type.  He  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  business, 
vhik  he  employed  all  his  leisure  time  and  his  evenings  to  the  improvement  of  his 
English  style,  by  reading  the  best  books  he  could  find,  among  which,  happily,  was 
Addison's  Spectator,  to  which  he  labored  to  make  his  own  style  conform.  .In 
1721  his  brother  started  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  The  Neva  England  CottratU, 
for  which  Bonjamin,  though  so  young,  wrote  with  great  acceptance.  Soon,  how- 
erer,  firom  jealousy  or  other  cause,  the  elder  brother  quarrelled  with  the  younger, 
who  thereupon,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  started  alone  for  Philadelphia.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  own  account  of  his 

FIRST  ENTRANCE  INTO  PHILADELPHIA. 

.  I  have  entered  into  the  particulars  of  mj  voyage^  and  shall,  in 
like  manner,  describe  my  first  entrance  into  this  city,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  compare  beginnings  so  little  auspicious  with  the 
figure  I  baye  since  made. 

On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my 
best  clotiies  being  to  come  by  sea.  I  was  covered  with  dirt ;  my 
pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings ;  I  was  unacquainted 
with  a  single  soul  in  the  place,  and  knew  not  where  to  seek  a 
lodging.  B^atigued  with  walking,  rovring,  and  having  passed  the 
night  without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  all  my  money 
eonaisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's  worth  pf  cop- 
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pcrs,  which  I  gave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage.  As  I  had 
assisted  them  in  rowing,  they  refused  it  at  first;  but  I  insisted  on 
their  taking  it.  A  man  is  sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has 
little  than  when  he  has  much  money ;  probably  because,  in  the 
first  case,  he  is  desirous  of  concealing  his  poverty. 

I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking  eagerly  on  both 
sides,  till  I  came  to  Market  Street,  where  I  met  with  a  child  with 
a  loaf  of  bread.  Often  had  I  made  my  dinner  on  dry  bread.  I 
inquired  where  he  had  bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the  baker's 
shop  which  he  pointed  out  to  me.  I  asked  for  some  biscuits, 
expecting  to  find  such  as  wjb  had  at  Boston ;  but  they  made,  it 
seems,  none  of  that  sort  at  Philadelphia.  I  then  asked  for  a  three- 
penny loaf.  They  made  no  loaves  of  that  price.  Finding  myself 
ignorant  of  the  prices,  as  well  as  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread, 
I  desired  him  to  let  me  have  threepenny-worth  of  bread  of  some 
kind  or  other.  He  gave  me  three  large  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at 
receiving  so  much :  I  took  them,  however,  and,  having  no  room 
in  my  pockets,  I  walked  on  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  eating  a 
third.  In  this  manner  I  went  through  Market  Street  to  Fourth 
Street,  and  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  my  ^ture 
wife.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  observed  me,  and  thought, 
with  reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque  appear- 
ance. 

I  then  turned  the  corner,  and  went  through  Chestnut  Street, 
eating  my  roll  all  the  way ;  and,  having  made  this  round,  I  found 
myself  again  on  Market  Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  in  which  I 
arrived.  I  stepped  into  it  to  take  a  draught  of  the  river  water ; 
and,  finding  myself  satisfied  with  my  first  roll,  I  gave  the  other  two 
to  a  woman  and  her  child,  who  had  come  down  with  us  in  the  boat, 
and  was  waiting  to  continue  her  journey.  Thus  refreshed,  I  re- 
gained the  street,  which  was  now  full  of  well-dressed  people,  all 
going  the  same  way.  I  joined  them,  and  was  thus  led  to  a  large 
Quakers'  meeting-house  near  the  market-place.  I  sat  down  with 
the  rest,  and,  ^ter  looking  round  me  for  some  time,  hearing 
nothing  said,  and  being  drowsy  from  my  last  night's  labor  and 
want  of  rest,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  In  this  state  I  continued 
till  the  assembly  dispersed,  when  one  of  the  congregation  had  the 
goodness  to  wake  me.  This  was  consequently  the  first  house  I 
entered,  or  in  which  I  slept,  at  Phikdelphia.^ 


^  ''  It  is  Franklin's  history  as  a  boy  of  the  middle  class,  sneoessfuUy  bat  labo- 
riously working  his  way  upward,  that  has  made  it  at  once  the  most  attractive  and 
most  useful  biography  of  modern  times.  All  over  Christendom  it  has  met  with 
the  sympathy  of  the  working  classes,  and  it  has  done  more  than  any  Tolumc 
within  my  knowledge  to  give  eonrage  and  heart  to  the  eons  of  labor,  as  it  has 
shown  that  the  paths  of  ambition  are  open  to  them  as  to  others,  provided  they  bo 
followed*  with  Franklin's  virtues, — ^honesty,  frugality,  perseverance,  and  patriot- 
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Id  a  day  or  two  he  engaged  to  work  with  a  printer  by  the  name  of  Keimer,  and 
soon  bj  his  indoBtry  and  fnigality  aocomnlated  a  little  money.  A  letter  which 
Franklin  had  written  to  a  friend  having  fallen  under  the  notice  of  Bir  William 
Keith,  the  Governor  of  the  Prorince,  he  invited  the  young  printer  to  his  house, 
and  inally  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Iiondon  to  better  bis  fortunea,  promising  to 
give  him  letters  of  rooommendation.  Franklin  set  sail  from  PhUadelphlSy  the 
governor  promising  to  send  the  letters  to  him  when  the  ship  should  reach  New- 
easiie;  but  he  was  fiaithless  to  his  promise,  and  Franklin  landed  in  London  a  per- 
Cett  stranger.  But  a  gentleman,  a  fellow-passenger  by  the  name  of  Denham,  waa 
iatomted  in  him,  and  very  soon  he  obtained  a  situation  in  a  printing-house  in 
Baitboiomew  Close^  where  he  worked  a  year.  He  soon  gained  a  high  character 
for  temperanee  and  indastiy  among  his  feUow-wnrkmen,  and  began  to  be  favor- 
sblj  noticed,  when  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friend  Denham,  who  was  about  to 
retaiB  home  with  a  large  quantity  of  goods  which  he  had  purchased,  to  accompany 
him  and  aid  liim  in  their  sale.  He  landed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  October; 
hat  soon  after  the  shop  had  been  opened,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  Denham 
died,  and  Franklin  was  left  once  more  to  the  wide  world.  He  therefore  returned 
to  his  old  business,  and  was  soon  so  successful  in  it  that,  in  ooigunction  with  a 
Hr.  Hugh  Meredith,  he  bought  out  the  Petmajflvama  Oazette,  which  had  but 
recently  been  established,^  and  which  in  a  few  years  proved  very  profitable  to 
him.  In  connection  with  the  pfi4>er,  he  soon  opened  a  stationer's  shop,  and  so 
prospered  that,  in  September,  1730,  he  married  Miss  Bead,  with  whom  he  had 
heeoBse  aequmnted  before  he  Went  to  London. 

Feeling  the  want  of  good  books,  he  started  the  plan  of  a  subscription  library, — 
obtained  fifty  subscribers,  "  mostly  young  tradesmen,"  who  paid  forty  shillings 
each, — ^imported  the  books,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present "  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,"  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  when  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  drew  up  a  series  of  reso- 
hitions  by  which  h^  might  regulate  his  conduct,  govern  his  temper,  and  improve 
his  whole  moral  man ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  in  the  main  he  conformed 
to  them ;  that  ihe  result  was  a  character  which,  for  evenness  of  temper,  solidity  of 
jodgment,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  prudence  in  the  regulation  of  all  temporal 
sflinrs,  has  rarely  been  equalled.  In  1732  he  first  published  his  celebrated 
Ahttanae,  (commonly  known  as  Poor  RieKarcP9  AlmanaOf)  under  the  assumed 
same  of  '^  Richard  Saunders."  Besides  the  usual  tables  and  calendar,  it  contained 
a  fond  of  useful  information,  and  ''proverbial  sentences,  chiefly  such  as  inculoatej 
faidasbry  and  frugality."  It  had  great  success,  and  was  continued  for  about 
tventy-Sve  years.  In  1736  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
next  year  post-master  at  Philadelphia.  He  now  interested  himself  in  all  pubU« 
Bitters,  founded  the  American  Philoeophieal  Society  and  the  University  of  Penn 


ins.  What  a  eonferast  between  the  influence  of  such  a  biography  as  this,  and  that 
of  a  man  whose  life  is  only  remarkable  for  success  in  bloodshed,  or  even  in  tho 
Bore  vulgar  paths  of  vice,  knavery,  or  crimo  !  What  a  dobt  of  gratitude  does  tho 
world  owe  to  Franklin  !" — Ooodrteh'a  JtecoUectiom. 

*  Franklin  and  Meredith  began  tho  paper  with  No.  40,  September  25,  1720;  but 
in  a  year  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Franklin  had  the  sole  management 
of  it. 
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syWania,  and  wu  foremost  in  all  enterpriMS  oalonlated  to  promote  good  monli, 
sound  learning,  and  the  public  weaL 

At  the  ago  of  forty-three  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
next  year  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  be  interested  in  those  philosophical  experiments 
which  have  made  his  name  so  oelebrated  tiironghout  the  scientific  world.  But  he 
was  soon  diverted  from  them  by  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  the  public, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  no  project  for  the  public  good  deserved  to  be  supported 
unless  Franklin  was  interested  in  it  Accordingly,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  aid,  by 
his  influence,  the  plan  of  founding  an  hospital,  which  had  been  started  by  his 
friend  Br.  Thomas  Bond,  and  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  subscript 
tions  completed,  and  a  grant  of  £2000  made  by  die  Assembly  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  samou  • 

In  1757  he  was  appointed  postmaster-general  for  America,  and  the  same  year 
recei\ed  firom  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Previous  to  this,  in  1755,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  War,  he  had  been  of 
great  service  in  procuring  supplies  for  Braddock's  army,  and  had  warned  him 
agaiukrt  the  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with ;  and,  after  bis  disastrous  defeat,  he 
had  labored  successfully  in  putting  Pennsylvania  in  a  good  state  of  defence. 
About  this  time  he  published  his  letters  on  electricity,  of  which,  says  Priestley, 
"nothmg  was  ever  written  on  the  subject  more  justly  applauded :  all  the  world  waa 
ftill  of  admiration."  The  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  a  ''  Fellow,"  and 
when  he  was  in  that  city  the  most  distinguished  m<fti  in  the  metropolis,  and  from 
the  continent,  hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 

After  hie  return  ftom  England,  he  travelled,  in  1763,  throughout  the  northern 
colonies,  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  post-offices,  performing  a  tour  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  miles.  But  the  controversy  between  the  ''  Proprietors"  and  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  was  not  yet  ended,  and,  it  being  deemed  necessary  to  take  at 
once  from  the  foreign  landholders  the  chief  appointing  power,  Franklin,  in  1764, 
was  sent  a  second  time  to  England,  with  a  petition  for  a  change  in  the  charter. 
But  now  all  local  differences  wore  to  be  forgotten  in  the  general  contest  that  was 
approaching.  The  famous  "  Stamp  Act"  had  been  passed  by  the  British  ministry, 
and  loud  remonstrances  from  the  colonies  were  at  once  echoed  back  to  the  father- 
land. In  order  to  obtain  filler  and  more  accurate  information  respecting  America, 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  proposed  that  Franklin  should  be  interro- 
gated publicly  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  February, 
1766,  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  for  that  purpose,  and  he  cheerfhlly 
obeyed  the  call.  Independent  of  the  weight  of  his  pro-established  reputation,  ho 
possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  all  those  natural  endowments  and  attainments 
which  would  make  his  examination  most  honorable  to  himself  and  serviceable  to 
his  country.  The  dignity  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  the  calmness  of  his 
demeanor,  equally  unmoved  by  the  illusions,  and  undismayed  by  the  insolence  of 
power,  added  not  a  little  to  make  the  whole  scene  highly  imposing,  and  indeed 
morally  sublime; — to  see  a  solitary  representative  from  the  then  infant  colonies, 
standing  alone  amid  the  concentred  pomp  and  pageantry,  the  nobility  and  the 
learning,  of  the  mightiest  kingdom  of  the  earth,  with  the  eyes  of  all  gaxing  upon 
Dim,  and  acquitting  himself  so  nobly  as  to  call  down  the  plaudits  even  of  hii 
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The  resolt  might  hftTe  been  anticipated ;  for  rach  was  the  impressioD 
be  made  upon  Parliament^  that  the  Stamp  Aot  was  repealed. 

Immediately  after  hia  retom,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress^  then  sitting 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  members.  After  signing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France, 
■nd  he  sailed  for  Paris  near  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  where  he  was  received  most 
^ordiaIly  by  all  classes.  As  we  had  not  been  successful  in  the  campaign  of 
1776-77,  the  French  were  loath  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  ns ;  but  when  they 
heard  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army  in  October,  1777,  and  other  successes 
00  our  part,  seeing  that  we  could  ''help  ourselves,"  they  concluded  to  help  us, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  us.  They  rendered 
OS  some  assistance ;  but,  happily,  the  great  work  of  independence  was  mainly 
oar  own. 

In  1785  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  his  arrival  was  signalised  by 
cfTery  demonstration  of  public  joy.  He  was  soon  made  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  elected  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  for  framing  the  Con- 
stitotion  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  discussions  upon  it  he  bore  a  distin- 
gaisfaed  part.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  convention,  he  did  but  little,  as  the  in- 
ffamUaes  incident  to  his  age,  and  the  disorder  with  which  he  had  long  been 
aflictod,  seldom  allowed  him  freedom  from  acute  bodily  pain.  He  drew  up,  however, 
and  published,  A  Plan  for  Improving  the  OondiHon  of  the  Free  Blaekt ;  and  his  last 
public  act  was  to  sign,  as  President  of  the  society,  a  **  Memorial  firom  the  Abolition 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  to  Congress ;"  while  the  last  paper  that  he  wrote  was  on 
the  same  subject^ — thus  beautifully  dosing  a  long  lifis  of  distinguished  usefulness, 
as  a  citixen,  a  philosopher,  and  a  statesman,  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy. 
Although  his  malady  and  his  sufferings  continued,  yet  no  material  change  in  his 
health  was  observed  till  the  first  part  of  April,  1790,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a 
fbTer  and  a  pain  in  the  breast.  The  organs  of  respiration  became  gradually 
oppressed;  a  calm  lethargic  state  succeeded;  and  on'the  17th,  (April,  1790,)  at 
deren  at  night,  he  quietly  expired. 

The  strong  and  distinguishing  features  of  Br.  Franklin's  mind  were,  sagacity, 
quickness  of  perception,  and  soundness  of  judgment.  His  imagination  was  lively, 
without  being  extravagant  He  possessed  a  perfect  mastery  over  the  faculties  of 
his  understanding  and  over  his. passions.  Having  this  power  always  at  command, 
and  never  being  turned  aside  either  by  vani^  or  selfishness,  ho  was  enabled  to 
paniue  his  objects  with  a  directness  and  constancy  that  rarely  failed  to  insure  sue- 
eesa.  It  seemed  to  bo  his  single  aim  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men, 
by  enlarging  their  knowledge,  improving  their  condition,  teaching  them  practical 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  inculcating  the  principles  of  rectitude  and 
the  habits  of  a  virtuous  life.' 


1 ''  Franklin  was  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  never 
^ke  a  word  too  soon ;  he  never  spoke  a  word  too  late ;  he  never  spoke  a  word 
too  mch ;  be  never  fkiled  to  speak  the  right  word  in  the  right  plaoe." — Ban- 
caoFT. 

Kead  Life  and  Works,  by  Sparks,  10  vols. ;  Life  in  Biography  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  North  Am.  Rev.,  vii  289;  xvi.  346;  xxxvii. 
ti% ;  lii.  440 ;  Mid  Ixxziii.  402 ;  Edinburgh  Review,  viii.  327 ;  and  zzviii.  275. 
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The  foHowizkg  is  Dr.  Franklin's  admirablo  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  diuted 
July,  1783:—      ' 

ON   THE  RETURN   OF  PEACE. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  join  with  you  moet  cordially  in  rejoicing  at  the 
return  of  Peace.  I  hope  it  will  be  lasting,  and  that  mankind  will 
at  length,  as  they  call  themselyes  reasonable  creatures.  Vve  reason 
and  sense  enough  to  settle  their  differences  witnout  cutting 
throats ;  for,  in  my  opinion^  there  never  was  a  good  toar^  or  a  had 
peace.  What  vast  additions  to  the  convenienoes  and  comforts  of 
living  might  mankind  have  acquired,  if  the  money  spent  in  wars 
had  been  employed  in  works  of  public  utility  I  What  an  exten- 
sion of  agriculture,  even  to  the  tops  of  our  mountains;  what 
rivers  rendered  navigable,  or  joined  by  canals;  what  bridges, 
aqueducts,  new  roads,  and  other  public  works,  edifices,  and  im- 
provements, rendering  England  a  complete  paradisCi  might  have 
been  obtained  by  spending  those  millions  in  doing  good,  which  in 
the  last  war  have  been  spent  in  doing  mischief;  in  bringing 
misery  into  thousands  of  families,  and  destroying  the  lives  of  so 
many  thousands  of  working  people,  who  might  have  performed 
the  useful  labor  1 

THE  WAT  TO  WEALTH. 

Courteous  reader,  I  have  heard  that  nothing  gives  an  author  so 
great  pleasure  as  to  find  his  works  respectful^  quoted  by  others. 
Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have  been  gratified  by  an  incident 
I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I  stopped  my  horse  lately,  where  a 
great  number  of  people  were  collected  at  an  auction  of  merchants' 
goods.  The  hour  of  the  sale  not  being  come,  they  were  conversing 
on  the  badness  of  the  times ;  and  one  of  the  company  called  to  a 
plain,  clean  old  man,  with  white  locks; — "Pray,  Father  Abraham, 
what  think  you  of  the  times  ?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite 
ruin  the  country  ?  How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  pay  them  ?  What 
would  you  advise  us  to  ?"  Father  Abraham  stood  up  and  replied, 
"  If  you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in  short ;  for 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough,  as  Poor  Richard  says."  They 
joined  in  desiring  him  to  speak  his  mind,  and,  gathering  round 
him,  he  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  Friends,"  said  he,  "  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy,  and,  if 
those  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay, 
we  might  more  easily  discharge  them  ;  but  we  have  many  others, 
and  much  more  grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as 
much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four 
times  as  much  by  our  folly ;  and  from  these  taxes  the  commis- 
sioners  cannot  case   or   deliver  us,  by   allowing  an  abatement. 
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However,  let  ns  hearken  to  good  advice,  and  something  may  be 
done  for  ns ;  God  helps  them  thai  help  theiMelves,  bs  Poor  Ricnard 
Bays. 

"  It  would  be  tbongbt  a  bard  government  thai  should  tax  its 
people  one-tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  its  service ; 
bat  idleness  taxes  many  of  ns  mnch  more }  sloth,  by  bringing  on 
diseases,  absolutely  shortens  life.  Shih,  like  rust,  consuTnes  faster 
than  labor  wears;  while  the  used  key  is  always  bright,  as  Poor 
Bichard  says.  Bnt  dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  sauander  time, 
for  duit  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,  as  Poor  Richard  says.  How 
much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep,  forgetting  that 
l%e  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that  There  will  be  sleep-- 
wff  enough  in  the  grave,  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

<*  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  muH 
le,  as  Poor  Bichard  says,  the  greatest  prodigality ;  since,  as  he 
elsewhere  tells  us,  Lost  time  is  never  found  again  ;  and.  whaX  we 
taU  time  enough,  always  proves  little  enough.  Let  us  then  up  and 
be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose ;  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do 
more  with  leas  perplexity. 

"  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and 
careful,  and  oversee  our  own  affairs,  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not 
trust  too  much  to  others;  for.  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  afire; 
and  again,  Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  wiU  keep  thee;  and  again. 
If  you  would  have  your  business  done,  go;  if  not,  send. 

"  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to  one's  own 
bturiness;  but  to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make 
oar  industry  more  certainly  successftd.  A  man  may,  if  he  knows 
not  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grind- 
stone, and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at  last.  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a 
lean  will. 

"  Away,  then,  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not  then 
have  so  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and 
chargeable  &milieS'. 

"  And  further,  What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two 
children.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little 
panch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer, 
and  a  little  entertainment  now  and  then,  can  be  no  great  matter ; 
bat  remember.  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.  Beware  of  little 
expenses :  A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship,  as  Poor  Richard 
ays;  and  again.  Who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove;  and 
moreover.  Fools  nut ke  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them. 

"  Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this  sale  of  fineries  and  knick 
knacks.  You  call  them  goods  ;  but,  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they 
will  prove  evils  to  some  of  you.  You  expect  they  will  be  sold 
cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may  for  less  than  they  cost ;  but,  if  you 
have  no  occasion  for  them,  they  must  be  dear  to  you.     Remember 
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what  Poor  Ricliard  says :  Buy  what  thou  hcLst  no  need  of,  and  ere 
long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries.  And  again,  At  a  great  penny- 
worth pause  awhile.  .  He  means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is 
apparent  only,  and  not  real ;  or  the  bargain,  by  straitening  thee  in 
thy  business,  may  do  thee  more  harm  than  good.  For  in  another 
place  he  says,  Many  have  been  ruined  by  buying  good  penny- 
worths. Again,  It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a  purchase  of 
ripen  tance;  and  yet  this  folly  is  practised  every  day  at  auctions, 
for  want  of  minding  the  Almanac.  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake  of 
finory  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly  aoid  half*6tarved 
their  families.  Silks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  vehets,  put  out  the 
kitcJien  fire,  as  Poor  Bichard  says. 

^<  But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  run  in  debt  for  these  super- 
fluities !  We  are  offered,  by  the  terms  of  this  sale,  six  months' 
eredit;  and  that,  perhaps,  hafi  induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it, 
because  we  cannot  spare  the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine 
without  it.  But,  ah  I  think  what  you  do  when  you  run  in  debt ; 
you  give  to  another  power  over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay 
at  the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  vour  creditor  ]  you  will  he 
in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him ;  you  will  make  poor,  pitiful,  sneak- 
ing excuses ;  and,  by  degrees,  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and  sink 
into  base,  downright  lying ;  for  The  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first 
is  running  in  debt,  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  again,  to  the  same 

Eurpose,  Lying  rides  upon  Debits  back;  whereas  a  free-bom  Eng- 
shman  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see  or  speak  to 
any  man  living.  But  poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and 
virtue.     It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright. 

"  What  would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that  government, 
who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a  gentleman 
or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude  ?  Would 
you  not  say  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right  to  dress  as  you  please, 
and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and 
such  a  government  tyrannical  ?  And  yet  you  are  about  to*  put 
yourself  under  such  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress  ! 
Your  creditor  has  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your 
liberty,  by  confining  you  in  jail  till  you  shall  be  able  to  pay  him. 
When  you  have  got  your  bargain,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  little 
of  payment;  but,  as  Poor  llichard  says.  Creditors  have  better 
memories  tlian  debtors;  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,  great 
observers  of  set  days  and  times.  The  day  comes  round  before  you 
are  aware,  and  the  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared  to 
satisfy  it;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which  at 
first  seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely  short. 
Time  will  seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heem  as  well  as  his 
shoulders.  Those  have  a  short  Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at 
Easter,   At  present,  perhaps,  you  may  think  yourselves  in  thrivi 
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eircamRtaiices,  and  that  you  can  bear  a  little  eztravaganoe  without 
injury;  but, 

For  age  and  want  tave  tohiU  you  may; 
No  morning  gun  lattt  a  vhole  day. 

Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever,  vbile  you  live, 
expense  is  constant  and  certain;  and  It  is  easier  to  build  two 
dumnofSy  than  to  keep  one  in  /iiel,  as  Poor  Richard  says;  so, 
Rather  go  to  bed  mpperlegSy  than  rise  in  debt. 

^'  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom ;  but,  after 
all,  do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and  fru- 
gality, and  prudence,  though  excellent  things ;  for  they  may  all 
be  blasted,  without  the  blessing  of  Heaven ;  and,  therefore,  ask 
that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  pre- 
sent seem  to  want  it,  but  comfort  and  help  them.  Remember,  Job 
suffered,  and  was  afterwards  prosperous.'^ 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  I  resolved  to  be 
the  better  for  it;  and  though  I  had  at  first  determined  to  buy 
stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away  resolved  to  wear  my  old  one  a 
litde  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit  will  be 
as  great  as  mine.     I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

RiGHA&D  Saunders. 

THE  WHISTLE. 

When  I  was  a  child,  at  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a  holi- 
day, filled  my  little  pocket  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a 
phop,  where  they  sold  toys  for  children ;  and,  being  charmed  with 
the  sound  of  a  tohisthy  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the  hands  of 
another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  him  all  my  money  fbr  one.  I 
then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house,  much 
pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had 
made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was 
worth.  This  put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might  have 
bunght  with  the  rest  of  my  money ;  and  they  laughed  at  me  so 
much  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vexation :  and  the  reflection 
gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me,  the  impression 
continuing  on  my  mind ;  so  that  often,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy 
gome  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself,  don't  give  too  much /or 
ih^  whistle  ;  and  so  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the  actions  of 
men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  veiy  many,  who  gave  too  much 
for  the  whistle. 

When  I  saw  any  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favor, — sacrificing 
his  time  in  attendance  at  Icvccs,  his  repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue, 
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and  perbapB  his  Mends,  to  attain  it, — ^I  have  said  toUoiyaelfy  thu 

man  gives  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popnkrity,  constantly  employing 
himself  in  political  bnatles,  neglecting  his  own  affairs,  and  ruin- 
ing them  by  that  neglect,  hepa^s,  indeed,  says  I^  too  much  for  his 
whistle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser  who  gave  np  every  kind  of  comfortable 
living, — all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others, — all  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens, — and  the  joys  of  benevolent  friendship,  for 
the  sake  of  accumulating  wealth ;  poor  man,  says  I,  you  do,  tn- 
deed,  pai/  too  much /or  your  whistle. 

When  I  meet  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every  laudable  im- 
provement of  the  mind  or  of  his  fortune  to  mere  corporeal  sensa- 
tions,— Mistaken  mun,  says  I,  you  are  providing  pain  for  yourself 
instead  of  pleasure, — you  give  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  fine  clothes,  fine  furniture,  fine  equipages, 
all  above  hiff  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  his 
career  in  prison, — Alas,  says  I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for 
his  whistle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl,  married  to  an  ill- 
natured  brute  of  a  hugband, —  What  a  pity  it  is,  says  I,  tha^  she 
has  paid  so  much  for  a  whistle. 

In  short,  I  conceived  that  a  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind were  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  estimates  they  had 
made  of  the  value  of  things,  and  by  their  giving  too  much  for  their 
whistles, 

A  PARABLE  AGAINST  PEBSECUTION.^ 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  ailer  these  things,  that  Abraham  sat  in 
the  door  of  his  tent  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And  behold,  a  man,  bowed  with  age,  came  from  the  way  of 
the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto  him,  ^<  Turn 
in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  thou 
shalt  arise  early  on  the  morrow,  and  go  on  thy  way." 

4.  But  the  man  said,  "  Nay,  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree." 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly ;  so  he  turned,  and  they 
went  into  the  tent,  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread,  and 
they  did  cat. 

*  Tbe  substance  of  this  beantiful  Parable  was  not  original  with  Franklin,  for 
Jeremy  Taylor  gives  it  as  taken  from  the  "Jew's  Book;"  and  it  is  traced  back 
ronturics  farther.  The  true  author  is  not  known;  but  it  never  Attracted  general 
Attention  until  in  the  hands  of  Franklin  it  noaunicd  tho  scriptural  style.  Franklin 
was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  by  reading  it  to  divines  and  others  well  vcrsod 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  obtaining  their  opinions  upon  it,  which  were  sometimcn  very 
diverting. 
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6.  And  wh^i  Abraham  saw  iJiat.  the  man  blessed  not  God,  he 
said  unto  him,  '^  Wherefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the  most  high 
God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ?'' 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  '^  I  di)  not  worship  the  God 
then  speakeat  of,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name;  for  I  have 
made  to  myself  a  god,  which  abideth  alway  in  mine  house,  and 
provideth  me  with  all  thing^/' 

8.  And  Abraham's  seal  was  kindled  against  the  man,  and  he 
arose  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him  forth  with  bbws  into  the 
wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham,  saying,  '<  Abra- 
ham, where  is  the  stranger  ?" 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  ''Lord,  he  would  not 
worship  thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name;  therefore 
have  I  driven  him  out  from  before  my  face  into  the  wilderness." 

11.  And  Ood  said,  ''Have  I  borne  with  him  these  hundred 
ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him,  and  clothed  him,  not- 
withstanding his  rebellion  against  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  that 
art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night  ?" 

12.  And  Abraham  said,  "  Let  not  the  anger  of  the  Lord  wax 
hot  against  his  servant;  lo,  I  have  sinned ;  lo,  I  have  sinned ;  for- 
give me,  I  pray  thee." 

13.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the  wUdemess, 
aad  sought  diligently  for  the  man,  and  found  him,  and  returned 
with  him  to  the  tent ;  and  when  he  had  entreated  him  kindly,  he 
Bent  him  away  on  the  morrow  with  gifts. 

14.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham,  saying, "  For  this  thy 
sin  shall  thy  seed  be  afflicted  four  hundred  years  in  a  strange 
knd; 

15.  "  But  for  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them ;  and  they 
shall  come  forth  with  power,  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  and  with 
much  substance." 

TURNING  TH£   QBINDSTONE. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember,  one  cold  winter's  morn- 
in<;,  I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder 
*'My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  "has  your  father  a  grindstone?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "You  arc  a  fine  little  fellow,"  said' he;  "will 
you  let  me  grind  my  axe  on  it  ?"  Pleased  with  the  compliment 
of  "  fine  little  fellow,"  "  Oh  yes,  sir,"  I  answered  :  "  it  is  down  in 
the  shop."  .  "  And  will  you,  my  man,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the 
head,  "  get  me  a  little  hot  water  ?"  How  could  I  refuse  ?  I  ran, 
and  soon  brought  a  kettleful.  "  How  old  are  you  ?  and  what's 
your  name  ?"  continued  he,  without  waiting  for  a  reply :  "  I  am 
Furc  you  are  one  of  the  finest  lads  that  ever  I  have  seen :  will 
you  iu«t  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me  ?" 
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Tickled  witii  the  flattery,  like  a  little  fool,  I  went  to  work,  and 
bitterly  did  I  rue  the  day.  It  was  a  new  axe,  and  I  toiled  and 
tugged  till  I  wafi  almost  tired  to  death.  The  school-bell  rang, 
and  I  could  not  get  away ;  my  hands  were  blistered,  and  the  axe 
was  not  half  ground.  At  length,  however,  it  was  sharpened ',  and 
the  man  turned  to  me  with,  <<  Now,  you  little  rascal,  you've  played 
truant :  scud  to  the  school,  or  you'll  buy  it !"  "  Alas !"  thought 
I,  "  it  is  hard  enough  to  turn  a  grindstone  this  oold  day ;  but  now 
to  be  called  a  little  rascal  is  too  much.'' 

It  sank  deep  in  my  mind;  and  often  have  I  thought  of  it 
since.  When  I  see  a  merchant  over  polite  to  his  customers, — 
begging  them  to  take  a  little  brandy,  and  throwing  his  goods  on 
the  counter, — thinks  I,  That  man  has  an  axe  to  grind.  When  I 
see  a  man  flattering  the  people,  making  great  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  liberty,  who  is  in  private  li&  a  tyrant,  methinks.  Look 
out,  good  people  !  that  fellow  would  set  you  turning  grindstones. 
When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  office  by  party  spirit,  without  a 
single  qualification  to  render  him  either  respectable  or  useful, — 
alas !  methinks,  deluded  people,  you  are  doomed  for  a  .season  to 
turn  the  grindstone  for  a  booby. 

MEMORIAL  TO  0ONQRES8  ON   SLAVERT. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the  portion 
and  is  still  the  birthright  of  all  men,  and  influenced  by  the  strong 
tics  of  humanity  and  the  principles  of  thpir  institution,  your  memo- 
rialists conceive  themselves  bound  to  use  all  justifiable  endeavors 
to  loosen  the  bands  of  slavery,  and  promote  a  general  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Under  these  impressions,  they  ear- 
nestly entreat  your  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  slavery;  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  countenance  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
those  unh^l^  men  who  alone  in  this  land  of  freedom  are  degraded 
into  perpetual  bondage,  and  who,  amidst  the  general  joy  of  sur- 
rounding freemen,  are  groaning  in  servile  subjection ;  that  you  will 
devise  means  for  removing  this  inconsistency  from  the  character 
of  the  American  people ;  that  you  will  promote  mercy  and  justice 
toward  this  distressed  race ;  and  that  you  will  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  discouraging  evejy  species 
of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men.^ 

*  ThiB  may  bo  found  in  the  ''Foderal  Gasett^,"  February,  1790,  only  two  montba 
before  the  death  of  the  illustrious  sage. 
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JOHN  WITHSRSPOON,  1722—1794. 

Off  ihiB  steteamen  wad  soholws  of  onr  Rerolationary  period,  few  did  moie  good, 
K  ezorted  a  wider  infloenoe  in  their  generation,  than  John  WitherspoonJ  Ho 
wu  bom  in  the  parish  of  Tester,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
raaij,  1722.  Hia  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  much 
roqwcted  for  hia  piety  and  learning;  and  the  son,  afler  going  through  the  usual 
ooonei  of  study  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  literature,  science,  and  theo- 
logy, was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  first  settled  in  the 
parish  of  Beith,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  whence,  in  a  few  years,  he  removed  to 
the  flourishing  manufacturing  town  of  Paisley.  Here  he  continued  till  the  year 
17GS,  whan  he  was  elected  by  the  trustees  of  Princeton  College  the  president  of 
that  institution.  -The  fame  of  his  talents  and  learning  had  preceded  him,  and 
eonsequently  he  brought  to  the  college  a  large  accession  of  students,  and  was  the 
means  of  greasy  increasing  its  fVinds,  and  placing  it  on  a  foundation  of  perma- 
nent usefulness.  Indeed,  few  men  oould  combine  more  important  qualifications 
for  the  presidency  of  a  literary  institution, — talents,  extensive  attainments,  oom- 
mandtng  personal  appearance,  and  an  admirahle  faculty  for  governing  young 
main,  and  exeiting  in  them  a  noble  emulation  to  excel  in  their  studies. 

But  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon  a  new  sphere  of  duty.  Becoming  an  American 
the  moment  he  landed  upon  onr  shores,  he  was  selected  by  the  citisens  of  New 
Jers^,  in  1776,  as  a  delegate  to  the  immortal  Congress  that  promulgated  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  which  instrument  he  affixed  his  name.  He  con- 
tiBBBd  to  repreaent  tike  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  general  Congress,  firom  1776  to 
1782,  and  in  praetical  business-talent  and  devotion  to  public  affairs  he  was  second 
to  none  in  that  body.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  specify  the 
numerous  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country  in  the  dark  hours  of  her 
Revolutionary  history ;  but  ono  thing  cannot  be  omitted, — the  ability  which  he 
displayed  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  currency  and 
the  finances  of  the  country.  Little  did  men  dream  that  a  theologian,  bred  in 
arademio  halls,  could  prepare  such  papers  on  money  and  finance  as  were  pre- 
sented by  Br.  Wltherspoon ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  most  difficult  subject 
was  ever  treated  in  a  more  masterly  manner. 

Ifhen  he  reUred  from  the  national  councils  in  1791,  he  married  his  second  wife, 
which  excited  some  attention,  as  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  the  lady,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  but  twenty-three.  He  then  went 
to  his  eountiy-plaoe,  about  one  mile  from  Princeton,  having  two  years  before  par- 
tially given  up  his  duties  as  president  of  the  college  to  the  vioe-presidont,  his  son- 
in-law.  Dr.  Samuel  Smith.  At  length  bodily  infirmities  began  to  fall  heavily 
apen  him; .still  he  would  not  desist  from  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  nor  from 
attending  at  the  college,  as  fhr  as  his  health  and  strength  would  permit    But  his 

>  "Ho  man  thinks  of  Wltherspoon  as  a  Briton,  but  as  an  American  of  the  Ame- 
rieaoi*  as  the  counsellor  of  Morris,  the  correspondent  of  Washington,  the  rival 
of  Fraoklin  in  hia  sagacity,  and  of  Reed  in  his  resolution ;  one  of  the  boldest  in 
that  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  most  revered  in  the  debates  of 
the  Congress." — lUv.  J,  W.  Alexander^9  Priticelon  Addrtn. 
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meftil  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  on  the  15th  of  KoTember,  1794,  in  the 
ieventy-third  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  into  his  rest 

Dr.  Witherspoon's  works  were  published  after  his  death,  In  ibar  Tolmnes,  with 
a  memoir  by  the  Her.  Dr.  John  Rodgers.  They  consist  of  Semanmj  «a  Inqvirg 
inio  the  Katurt  and  Effects  of  the  Sto^e;  Lectures  <m  Moral  Philosophy;  Leeimrn 
^om  Stoquenee;  Leeturet  on  Divinity;  Letten  on  JEdwation;  Leiterm  an  Marriage; 
An  Euoy  on  Money  of  a  IMimm  of  Oommerce;  his  S^teeehe*  in  Coetgrmn;  «nd  a 
variety  of  essays  on  moral  and  political  subjects.  All  these  give  sfcbondant  ori- 
denoe  of  the  learning,  piety,  sound  Judgment^  and  eloquence  of  their  author.  But 
none  of  them  show  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  his  character^ — a  remark- 
ably ready  and  keen  wit.^  Indeed,  his  fond  of  refined  humor  and  deUeale  satire 
seemed  inexhaustible,  and  it  burst  out  on  almost  all  occasions.'  TUa  made  him 
a  most  pleasing  and  entertaining  companion  in  prirate  life,  and  tbs  «liann  of 
•yeiy  social  circle. 

THE  PERNICIOUS  EXAMPLE  OV  THE  STAGS. 

It  is  a  known  trnth,  establisbed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
that  bad  example  has  a  powerful  and  unhappy  infinenoe  upon 
human  characters.     Sin  is  of  a  contagious  and  spreading  nature; 
and  the  human  heart  is  but  too  susceptible  of  the  infection.     This 
may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes,  and  to  one  in  particular  which 
is  applicable  to  the  present  case, — ^that  the  seeing  of  sin  frequently 
committed  must  gradually  abate  that  horror  which  we  ought  to 
have  of  it  upon  our  minds,  and  which  serves  to  keep  us  from 
yielding  to  its  solicitations.     Frequently  seeing  the  most  terrible 
objects  renders  them  familiar  to  our  view,  and  makes  us  behold 
them  with  less  emotion.     And  from  seeing  sin  without  reluctance, 
the  transition  is  easy  to  a  compliance  with  its  repeated  impor- 
tunity, especially  as  there  are  latent  remaining  dispositions  to  sin- 
ning in  every  heart  that  is  but  imperfectly  sanctified.     It  will  be 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  reason  why  wickedness  is  always  car- 
ried to  a  far  greater  height  in  large  and  populous  cities  Uian  in 

'  In  this  he  was  excelled  by  none  of  his  contomporarios,  except  the  learned 
Charles  Nisbet,  D.D.,  the  first  President  of  Dickinson  College;  and  muiy  a  keen 
encounter  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  two  riral  wits  and  divines. 
One  particularly  occurs  to  me.  At  a  casual  meeting  in  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  Xisbet  replied  to  the  question  put  by  his  companion  about  his  health, 
that  ho  did  not  feel  very  well,— that  he  had  a  kind  of  ''n'fi^'ii^  in  his  head." 
*'  Well,  and  don't  you  know  what  thaf s  the  sign  of?"  said  Dr.  Witherspooo. 
"  No,  sir :  what  is  it?"  "  It's  a  sign  that  it's  hollow."  '*  Why,  sir,  docs  yours 
never  ring  ?"  said  Dr.  Ni«ibet  "  No,  never,"  replied  his  friend.  "  And  don't  you 
know  what  that's  the  sign  ofr  -No:  what  is  itr  "Ifs  a  sign  that  ifs 
oracked." 

'  For  instance;  when  Burgoyne's  army  was  captured,  General  Gates  despatched 
one  of  his  aids  to  Congress  to  carry  the  intelligence.  But  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  delayed  on  the  way,  so  that  when  he  reached 'PhQadelphia  he  foand  the  news 
had  got  there  some  days  before.  When,  therefors.  Congress  was  about  to  veto  the 
messenger  a  sword,  Dr.  Witherspoon  rose  and  begged  leave  to  move  that  instead 
of  a  sword  they  should  present  him  with  a  pair  </  golden  epurt. 
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the  oovntiy.  Do  not  multitudes,  in  places  of  great  resort,  oome  to 
perpetrate,  calmly  and  sedately,  without  any  remorse,  such  crimes 
M  would  surprise  a  less  knowing  sinner  so  much  as  to  hear  off 
Can  it  then  be  safe  to  be  present  at  the  exhibition  of  so  many 
ndoBS  charaoten  as  always  must  appear  upon  the  stage  ?  Must 
it  Doty  like  other  examples,  have  a  strong  though  insensible  influ- 
ence, and  indeed  the  more  strong  because  unperceived  ? 

GHABACTEB  OF  THEATBIOAL  REFBESENTATIONS. 

Where  can  the  plays  be  found,  at  least  comedies,  that  are  free 
from  impurity,  either  directly  or  by  allusion  and  double-meaning  ? 
It  is  amadne  to  think  that  women  who  pretend  to  decency  and 
reputation,  whom  brightest  ornament  ought  to  be  modesty,  should 
continue  to  abet,  by  their  presence,  so  much  unchastity  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  theatre.  How  few  plays  are  acted  which  a  modest 
woman  can  see  consistently  with  decency  in  every  parti  And 
even  when  the  plavs  are  more  reserved  themselves,  they  are  sure 
to  be  seasoned  with  something  of  this  kind  in  the  prologue  or  epi- 
logue, the  music  between  the  acts,  or  in  some  scandalous  farce 
with  which  the  diversion  is  concluded.  The  power  of  custom  and 
&8hion  is  very  great  in  making  people  blind  to  the  most  manifest 
qualilies  and  tendencies  of  things.  There  are  ladies  who  fre-i 
qaeatly  attend  the  stage,  who,  if  they  were  but  once  entertained 
with  die  same  images  in  a  private  family  with  which  they  are 
<^n  presented  there,  would  rise  with  indignation,  and  reckon 
their  reputation  ruined  if  ever  they  should  return.  With  what 
eoQflstency  they  gravely  return  to  ue  same  schools  of  lewdness, 
they  themselves  best  know. 

CHARACTER  OF   ACTORS. 

The  life  of  players  is  not  only  idle  and  vain,  and  therefore  in- 
eonsistent  with  the  character  of  a  Christian,  but  it  is  still  more 
directly  and  grossly  criminal.  Not  only  from  the  taste  of  the 
aadience  must  the  prevailing  tendency  of  all  successful  plays  be 
bad,  but^  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
characters  represented  must  be  vicious.  What,  then,  is  the  life 
of  a  player  f  It  is  wholly  spent  in  endeavoring  to  express  the 
bmgaage,^and  exhibit  a  perfect  picture,  of  the  passions  of  vicious 
men.  For  this  purpose  they  must  strive  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
and  feel  the  sentiments  proper  to  such  characters. 

Thus,  tiieir  character  has  been  infamous  in  all  ages, — just  a 
iiriag  copy  of  that  vanity,  obscenity,  and  impiety  which  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  pieces  which  they  represent.  As  the  world  has  been 
polluted  by  the  stage,  so  they  have  always  been  more  eminently 
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80;  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  being  the  yeiy  cisterns  in  whidi 
this  poUulaon  is  collected  and  from  which  it  is  distributed  to 
others. 

Can  it  be  lawful,  then,  in  any  (me  to  contribute  in  the  least  de- 
gree to  support  men  in  this  unhallowed  employment  ?  Is  not  the 
theatre  truly  and  essentially  what  it  hos  been  often  called  rhetoric- 
ally,— the  school  of  impiety,  where  it  is  their  very  business  to 
learn  wickedness?  And  will  a  Christian,  upon  any  pretended 
advantage  to  himself,  join  in  this  confederacy  against  God,  and 
assist  in  endowing  and  upholding  the  dreadful  seminary  J 

PRINCIPLES  REGULATING  MONEY.* 

I  will  now  sum  up,  in  single  propositions,  the  svbstance  of  what 
has  been  asserted,  and  I  hope  sufficiently  proved,  in  the  preceding 
discourse. 

1.  It  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  accident  or  caprice  that  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  formerly  were,  and  the  two  first  continue  to  be, 
the  medium  of  commerce ;  but  to  their  inherent  value,  joined  with 
other  properties,  that  fit  them  for  circulation.  Therefore,  all  the 
speculations  formed  upon  a  contrary  supposition  are  inconclusive 
and  absurd. 

'  2.  Qt>ld  and  silver  are  &r  from  being  in  too  small  quantity  at 
present  for  the  purpose  of  a  circulating  medium  in  the  commercial 
nations.  The  last  of  them — silver — seems  rather  to  be  in  too  great 
quantity,  so  as  to  become  inconvenient  for  transportation. 

3.  Tne  people  of  everjf  nation  will  get  the  quantity  of  these  pre- 
cious metals  that  they  are  entitled  to  by  their  industry,  and  no 
more.  If  by  any  accident,  as  plunder  in  war,  or  borrowing  from 
other  nations,  or  eVen  finding  it  in  mines,  they  get  more,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  it.  It  will  in  a  short  time  find  its  level. 
Laws  against  exporting  the  coin  will  not  prevent  this.  Laws  of 
this  kind,  though  they  are  still  in  force  in  some  nations  supposed 
to  be  wise,  yet  are  in  themselves  ridiculous.  K  you  import  more 
than  you  export,  you  must  pay  the  balance,  or  give  up  the  trade. 

4.  The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  at  any  time  in  a  nation  is  no 
evidence  of  national  wealth,  unless  you  take  into  consideration  the 
way  in  which  it  came  there,  and  the  probability  of  its  continuing. 

5.  No  paper  of  any  kind  is,  properly  speaking,  money.  It  ought 
never  to  be  made  a  legal  tender.  It  (mght  not  to  be  forced  upon 
anybody,  because  it  cannot  be  forced  upon  everybody. 

6.  Gold  and  silver,  fairly  acquired  and  likely  to  continue,  are 


'  ThU  u  at  the  close  of  his  vexy  ablo  and  learned  "  Essay  on  Money  aa  a  Mo- 
diura  of  Commerce;  with  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  and  DisadvantagOM  of 
Paper  admitted  into  General  Gircalation." 
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real  national  as  weO  as  personal  wealth.  If  twice  as  mwih  paper 
cirGoktes  with  them,  though  in  full  credit,  particular  persons  may 
be  rich  by  possessing  it,  but  the  nation  in  general  is  not. 

7.  The  ory  of  the  scarcity  of  money  is  generally  putting  the 
effect  for  the  cause.  No  business  can  be  done,  say  some,  because 
money  is  scarce.  It  may  be  said  with  more  truth,  money  is  scarce 
beosnse  little  business  is  done.  Yet  their  influence,  lil^e  that  of 
many  other  causes  and  effects,  is  reciprocal. 

8.  The  quantity  of  current  money,  of  whatever  kind,  will  have 
an  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  industry  and  bringing  goods  dearer 
to  market;  therefore  the  increase  of  the  currency  in  any  nation 
by  paper  which  will  not  pass  among  other  nations,  makes  the  first 
cost  of  every  thing  they  do  greater,  and,  of  consequence,  the 
profit  less.         » 

9.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  paper  obligations  may  so  &r 
facilitate  conunerce  and  extend  credit,  as,  by  the  additional  in- 
dustry that  they  excite,  to  overbalance  the  injury  which  they  do 
m  other  respects.  Tet  even  the  good  itself  may  be  overdone. 
Too  much  money  may  be  emitted  even  unon  loan ;  but  to  emit 
money  any  other  way  than  upon  loan  is  to  do  all  evil  and  no  good. 

10.  Those  who  re^Lse  doubtfiil  paper,  and  thereby  disgrace  it, 
or  prevent  its  circulation,  are  not  enemies,  but  friends  to  their 
country. 


GBORGB  WASHINGTON,  1732—1799. 

GiOBQK  Washimotok,  the  fourth  son  of  Angastine  Waahington,  and  the  first 
PMsident  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Bridge's  Greek,  in  the  oounty  of 
Westuunoland,  Virginis^  on  the  22d  of  Febraary,  1732,  and  died  at  Mount  Ver- 
noD  OB  the  14th  of  December,  1799.  The  following  are  the  chief  incidents  of  his 
pobUelife:!— 

TUBS.     Bmma.  BYBNTS. 

1738  ...  FVb,  22.     His  birth,  In  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia. 

1743  11  4pr.  12.    Death  of  his  fitther,  at  the  ago  of  forty-nine  years. 

ItiA         14  ...    ...     Hie  brother  Lawrence  obtained  tot  him  a  midshipman's  war^ 

rant  fn  the  British  Navy. 
1TI8  IS  Mar,,^     Borreyor  of  Lord  Fairlkx^s  lauds  on  the  Potomac  Rfvor. 

17U  18  ...    ...     Military  Inspector,  with  the  rank  of  Mi^or,  to  protect  the 

fh>ntier8  of  Virginia  against  the  French  and  Inolans. 

■  I  give  not  an  extended  biography  of  Qenersil  Washington,  because  to  do  any 
jutioe  to  the  subject  it  would  occupy  more  room  than  I  could  spare ;  while  the 
Ures  of  him  are  so  numerous  as  to  bo  accessible  to  any  one.  Road  liyos  by  Mar- 
fhsll,  Ramsey,  Weema,  Edmunds,  Guizot,  (translated  by  Reere,)  Headley,  Irving, 
Baneroft,  Spiarks ;  also  an  admirable  book  entitled  **  Maxims  of  Washington, 
Politieal,  Moral,  Social,  and  Religious ;  collected  and  arrftnged  by  J.  F.  Schrooder, 
D-D.,"  1  ToL  12mo.  Consult  also  "  North  American  Review,"  li.  69,  xlvii.  318, 
xxxiz.467;  ''American  Quarterly,"  xv.  275,  xvii.  74;  "Methodist  Quarterly," 
n.  38;  also  read  Eulogies  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  Ames,  Mason,  Ac. 
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rSABA       HB  AOS.  STSNTS. 

He  «ailed  foa  Barbadoes  with  his  brother  lAwronoeb 

AcitJataiit^eiienil. 

Ctommlwtoiier  to  the  French  on  the  OhicK 

LieutenantOolonel  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  of  Vii 

Aid-de-camp  to  6ener»l  Braddock  at  the  taotla  at  J 

gahela. 
A%ig.  14.    Commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginian  Ibrcos. 
lie  reeigned  his  oommiasion. 

His  marriage.    Member  of  the  Virginia  Home  of  Bnrgeaaea. 
Oomminioner  for  aettling  the  military  aoooanta  of  the  otdony. 
Hii  tour  to  the  Ohio  and  Great  Keoawa  Bivera. 
Member  of  the  Virginia  Oonventiona  on  the  points  at  iasoe 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  Odonlea. 
Member' of  the  flrat  Oontlnental  Oongreai. 
Member  of  the  eooond  Continental  OongreaB. 
Ooinmandor4n-ohia(l 
Commander  of  the  army  at  Cambridge. 
Boeton  eracuated  by  the  British  army. 
Declaradon  of  American  Ind^randeDoeb 
Battle  of  Long  Island. 
Battle  of  Tronton. 

Oongresa  inreated  him  with  dictatorjal  powen. 
Battle  of  Princeton. 
Battle  of  the  Brandywine. 
Battle  of  Germantown. 
Battle  of  Monmooth. 
Stony  Point  taken. 
Arnold's  treason. 

Mntiny  of  the  PennBylmnla  troops. 
Surrender  of  Yorktown  and  Qlouoester. 
Peace  proclaimed  to  the  army. 
His  liftrewell  to  the  army. 
New  York  evacuated  by  the  British  army. 
He  resigned  his  commission. 
His  tour  to  the  Western  country. 
Majf  14.    Delegate  to  the  General  Convention  at  Philadelphia  to  Ibra  a 

Constitution.    President  of  the  Convention. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
His  inatigaration  at  Now  York.  • 

Death  of  his  mother  at  the  age  of  eic^ty-two  yean. 
His  tour  through  the  Eastern  Sutes. 
His  tour  through  the  Southern  Statea. 
President  for  a  second  term. 

M.  Genet^  Minister  from  France  to  the  United  States. 
His  Farewell  Addrees  to  the  People  of  the  United  Statan 
He  retired  to  private  life.    Diiflcultlea  with  France.    Pr» 

parations  for  war. 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 
Uis  death  at  Mount  Vernon. 


VALEDICTORY  COUNSELS  OP  WASHINGTON. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful 
checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  government  and  serve  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within  certain  limits,  is 
probably  true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monarchical  cast^  pa- 
triotism may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party ;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  govern- 
ments purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From 
their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough 
of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose ;  and  there  being  constant 
danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion, 
to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.    A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
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a  miiftvm  yigilanoe  to  prerent  its  bursting  into  a  flame^ 
instead  of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

Of  all  Uie  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  pros- 
perity, religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  labor 
to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happinesS;  these  firmest 
props  of  the  destinies  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician, 
equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them. 
A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with  prirate  and 
public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  Where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
courts  of  justice  f  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  ex- 
pect that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principles.  ^ 

It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary 
spring  of  popular  government  The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with 
more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who,  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  ? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions 
for  the  general^  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all :  religion  and  morality  enjoin  thb  con- 
auct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  eaually  enjoin  it? 
It  would  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant 
period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice 
and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  If  Can 
it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of 
a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment  at  least  is  recommended 
by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas !  is  it 
rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ?  *  *  * 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations, 
and  passionate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  excluded,  and 
that,  in  plaee  of  them,  just  and  amiable  feelings  towards  all,  should 
be  enltivated.  The  nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an 
habitoal  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave. 
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It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  wMoh  is 
sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy 
in  one  nation  against  another  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer 
insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions 
of  dispute  occur.  *  *  * 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am 
unconscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible 
of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the 
Almighty  to  avert  and  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  wey  may  tend. 
I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never 
cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after  fortv-five 
years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with  an  upright  zeai,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as 
myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

<rHE  BROTHERHOOD  Ot    MAN. 

As  the  member  of  an  infant  empire,  as  a  philanthropist  by  cha* 
racter,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Great  Kepublic  of  Humanity  at  large,  I  cannot  help  turning  my 
attention  sometimes  to  this  subject, — how  mankind   may  be 

CONNECTED,  LIKE  ONE  GREAT  FAMILT,  IN  FRATERNAL  TIES.      I 

indulge  a  fond,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic  idea,  that^as  the  world  is 
evidently  much  less  barbarous  than  it  has  been,  its  melioration 
must  still  be  progressive ;  that  nations  are  becoming  more  human- 
ized in  their  policy ;  that  the  subjects  of  ambition  and  causes  for 
hostility  are  daily  diminishing ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  period  is  not 
very  remote  when  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  and  free  oonmierce  will 
pretty  generally  succeed  to  the  devastations  and  horrors  of  war. 

PROVIDENCB  RULING  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  NATIONS. 

It  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  this  first^  official  act, 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules  over 
the  universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose 
providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that  His  benedic- 
tion may  consecrate,  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  a  government  instituted  by  themselves  for 
these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable  every  instrument  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  to  execute  with  success  the  functions 
allotted  to  its  charge.  In  tendering  this  homage  to  the  Great 
Author  of  every  public  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it 

1  Inangaral  Addresa,  April  30,  1789. 
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ezpranes  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own,  nor  those  of  my 
felW-eitisens  at  large  less  than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound 
to  aoknowledge  and  adore  the  inrisible  hand  which  eondncts  the 
aiEu»  of  men  more  tha»  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every 
slep  by  whieh  they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of 
Providential  agency ;  and  in  the  important  revolution  just  accom- 
ptiflhed  in  the  system  of  their  united  government,  the  tranquil  de- 
]3>a!atioii8  and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct  communities 
from  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
means  by  which  most  governments  have  been  established,  without 
wme  return  of  pious  gratitude,  along  with  an  humble  anticipation 
of  the  fottore  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to  presage. 

FLEAStTRES  OP  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

Under  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig-tree,  free 
from  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I 
am  solacing  myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  which  the 
Soldiery  who.  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame,  ^  Stategman,  whose 
watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  other 
ooontries,  as  if  the  globe  was  insufficient  for  us  all, — and  the  ^ 
(hurtieTj  who  is  always  watching  the  oountenance  of  his  Prince, 
in  hopes  of  catching  a  gracious  smile, — can  have  very  little  con- 
ception. I  have  not  only  retired  firom  all  public  employments,  but 
I  am  retiring  within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to. view  )}he  solitary 
walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  private  life,  with  a  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion. Bnvicms  of  none,  I  am  determined  to  be  pleased  with  all ; 
and,  this  bein^  the  order  of  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down 
the  stream  of  life  until  I  sleep  with  my  fathers. 

SLAVERY. 

The  scheme  which  you^  propose,  as  a  precedent  to  encourage 
the  emancipation  of  the  black  people  in  this  country  from  the 
state  of  bondage  in  which  they  are  held,  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  benevolence  of  your  heart,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  you 
in  80  laudable  a  work. 

Your*  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  with  a 
Tiew  of  emancipating  the  slaves  on  it,  is  a  generous  and  noble 
proof  of  voor  humanity.  Would  to  God  a  like  spirit  might  dif- 
fuse itseli  generally  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country ! 
But  I  despair  of  seeing  it. 

I  Lalayette.  >  LafayeUe. 

6» 
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There  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do 
to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it  But  there  is  onl^  one 
proper  and  effectual  mode  by  which  rt  can  be  aooompKghed,  and 
that  is,  by  l^idabive  authority ;  and  this,  as  ^  aa  my  siiffrage 
will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting. 

I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  oircumstances  should  com- 
pel me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being  among 
my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery,  in  this 
country,  may  be  abolished  by  law. 

VIRTUB  AND  HAPPINESS. 

There  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established  than  that  there 
exists,  in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union 
between  virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and  advantage,  be- 
tween the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous  policy 
and  the  soUd  rewards  of  public  prosperity  and*  felicity. 

The  consideration  that  human  happiness  and  moral  duty  are 
inseparably  connected  will  always  continue  to  prompt  me  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  former  by  inculcating  the  practice  of  the 
latter. 

Without  virtue,  and  without  integrity,  the  finest  talents  and  the 
most  brilliant  accomplishments  can  never  gain  the  respect,  and 
conciliate  the  esteem,  of  the  truly  valuable  part  of  mankind. 

I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness  and  virtue  enough  to 
maintain  what  I  consider  the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,  the  cha- 
racter of  an  '<  honest  man.'' 

The  private  virtues  of  economy,  prudence,  and  industry  are  ni>t 
less  amiable,  in  civil  life,  than  the  more  splendid  qualities  of  valor, 
perseverance,  and  enterprise,  in  public  life. 

AGBIOULTURB. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that>  with  reference  either  to  individiuil 
or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary  importance.  lot 
proportion  as  nations  advance  in  population  and  other  circum- 
stances of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public 
patronage. 

The  life  of  the  husbandman,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  delightful. 
It  is  honorable,  it  is  amusing,  and,  with  judicious  jnanagement,  it 
is  profitable. 

An  extensive  speculation,  a  spirit  of  gambling,  or  {h%  introduc- 
tion of  any  thing  which  will  divert  our  attention  from  agriculture, 
must  be  extremely  prejudicial,  if  not  ruinous,  to  us. 
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WAR. 

Mj  firal  wish  is,  to  see  tiiis  plagae  of  mankind  banished  from 
4lie  eartli,  and  the  sans  and  daughters  of  this  world  employed  in 
more  pleasing  and  innooent  amnsements  than  in  preparing  imple- 
ments, and  exereising  them,  for  the  destmotion  of  mankind.    ^ 

For  the  sake  of  humanity,  it  is  devontly  to  be  wished  that  the 
manly  employment  of  agricnltare,  and  the  humanizing  benefit  of 
commerce,  would  supersede  the  waste  of  war  and  the  rage  of  con- 
quest; that  the  swords  might  be  turned  into  ploughshares,  the 
spears  into  proning-hooks,  and,  as  the  Scriptures  express  it^  ^'  the 
nations  learn  war  no  more.'' 


^^OHN  ADAMS,  1736—1826. 

Jom  Adamb,  the  SMtond  PTwidentM>f  the  United  Statoe,  wu  born  in  Braintree, 
MeiBachmeftli,  October  19, 1736.  After  the  nsoal  prepwatoiy  ftadies,  he  entered 
Herrard  CoUege,  and  was  distingniBhed  in  his  dan  for  diligence  in  hiB  ftadiei 
•ad  for  originality  and  boldneas  of  thought, — qualities  which  ehone  most  oonspi- 
eooiuly  in  his  after-life.  He  graduated  in  1756,  and  began  the  study  of  law  with 
James  Putnam,  at  Worcester.  In  1764,  he  married  Abigail  Smith,  daughter  of 
Bev.  William  South,  of  Weymouth, — a  lady  of  an  excellent  education  and  of  nn- 
eoouHm  nataral  endowments.  In  1766,  he  removed  to  Boston :  his  legal  praetice 
neo  became  eztsasire;  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  he  was  one  to  whom  his  fellow- 
I  might  confidently  look  as  a  champion  of  their  rights  against  the  enoroaeh- 
I  and  aesomptions  of  the  Crown.  In  1760,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  town  of  Boston  to  draw  up  instructions  to  their  repres^tatiTes 
t»  lesist  the  British  enoroaohments.  Hie  next  year  he  was  ehosen  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  from  Boston.  \ 

la  June,  1774,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  by  the  Assembly,  together  with  Thomas 
Cashing,  James  Bowdoin.  Samuel  Adams,  f^d  Robert  T.  Paine,  to  the  first  Con- 
tiaantal  Ooogrees.  To  his  friend  Sewall,  who  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
aeeepting  the  appoiabnent,  he  replied,  in  his  characteristic  energy  of  language, 
'*Tha  die  is  easts  I  hav«  passed  the  Rubicon :  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive 
or  perish  with  my  country,  is  my  unalterable  determination."  He  took  his  seat 
ia  CoagresSy  September  6,  1774,  and  was  on  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
rtateaent  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  and  on  that  which  prepared  the  address  to 
the  king.  He  also  attended  the  next  Congress  in  1775,  and  was  among  the  fore- 
moat  of  thoee  who  were  in  favor  of  independence.  On  May  6, 1776,  he  moved  to 
neommend  to  the  Colonies  "  to  adopt  such  a  government  as  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  npresentatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
their  constitnents  and  of  America."  This  passed,  after  an  earnest  debate,  on  the 
15th.  On  the  7th  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee  made  the  motion,  which  was 
■Monded  by  Mr.  Adams,  "  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  eught  to 
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bo,  free  and  independent  States."  The  debate  eontiniwd  to  tlie  10th,  and  mi 
then  postponed  to  the  let  of  July.  A  committee  of  fiv%  oonsisting  of  JeflaTSon^ 
Adams,  Frankluw  Shennan,  and  LiTingston,  was  appointed  to  dcair  vp  a  deelarap 
tion  of  independence.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  t(w  instmment  wis  writtea 
by  Jei&non,  and  was  adopted,  as  is  known,  on  the  4tb,  but  not  without  aoiBe 
strong  opposition.  The  opposing  arguments  were  met  by  Mr.  Adamsy  in  »  spea^ 
of  unriyalled  power.  Of  him  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "  The  great  pillar  of  snppozt  to 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and  its  ablest  advocate  and  champion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  was  John  Adams.  He  was  the  colossus  of  that  Congress :  not 
graoefhl,  not  eloquent,  not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addressee,  he  yet  came  out 
with  a  power,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  which  moved  his  hearers  from 
their  seats." 

In  1779,  he  was  appointed  minister-plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  and  had  authority  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  nation. 
Ho  was  associated  with  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laorens.  and  the  mission  was  aaoeess- 
Ail  in  forming  a  definite  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  ratified  January  14>  1T84. 
He  returned  to  Boston  in  1788,  alter  an  absence  of  nine  years.  Oongress  had  be- 
foie  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  for  his  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  variona 
important  commissions.  He  was  elected  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  in  1789,  and  was  re-eleoted  the  second  term ;  consequently,  he  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  during  the  wh^le  of  the  administration  of  Washington,  whose 
confidence  he  eigoyed  in  the  highest  degree.  Having  been  elected  President  to 
suoceed  Washington,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  Maroh  4^  1797;^  and  in  1801  ho 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jeffi»rson. 

After  March,  1801,  Mr.  Adams  lived  in  retirement  at  Quincy,  occupied  in  agri- 
ouhural  pursuits,  though  occasionally  addressing  various  communications  to  the 
pnblia  In  1820,  at  the  age  of  85,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention  for 
revising  the  constitution  of  Ifassachusetts,  though  he  did  not  serve  in  that  eapa- 
oity.  In  1825,  he  ex^oyed  the  singular  happiness  of  seeing  his  son,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  elevated  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

>  The  following  admirable  letter  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Adams  to  her  hushand 
an  his  being  elected  President  of  the  United  States :— 

QuiHOT,  February  8, 1797. 
**  The  son  is  droned  in  brightest  beams. 
To  give  thy  honors  to  the  day." 

And  may  it  prove  an  auspicious  prelude  to  each  ensuing  season !  You  have  (his 
day  to  declare  yourself  head  of  a  nation.  **  And  now,  0  Lord,  my  God,  then  hast 
made  thy  servant  ruler  over  the  peonle.  Give  unto  him  an  understanding  hearty 
that  ho  may  know  how  to  go  out  ana  come  in  before  this  great  peoplo;  that  he 
:nay  discern  between  good  and  bad ;  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a 
people?"  were  the  words  of  a  royal  sovereign ;  and  not  less  applicable  to  him  who 
Is  invested  with  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  nation,  though  he  wear  not  «  erown 
nor  the  robes  of  royalty. 

My  thoughts  and  my  meditations  aro  with  you,  though  personally  absent;  and 
my  petitions  to  Heaven  are  that  "  the  things  which  make  for  peace  may  not  bo 
hidden  firom  your  eyes."  My  feelings  are  not  those  of  pride  or  ostentation  upon 
the  occasion.  They  are  solemnized  by  a  sense  of  the  obligations,  the  important 
trusts  and  numerous  duties,  connected  with  it.  That  you  may  be  enabled  to  dis- 
charge them  with  honor  to  yourself,  with  justice  and  impartiality  to  your  country, 
and  with  satisfaction  to  this  great  pooplo,  shall  be  the  daily  prayer  of  your 

A.  A. 
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BoilM  wM  Wfw  dnwing  Mar  bis  end.  On  the  morning  of  the  4Ch  of  Jvlj, 
l9Uy  he  WW  roaaed  bj  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon ;  and  when 
asked  if  be  knew  ivliat  day  it  was,  he  replied,  *'  Oh,  yes !  it  is  the  glorione  Fourth, 
-Oodb]e«it]  God  Ueea  yon  aU!"  In  the  courM  of  the  day  he  said,  '<It  is  a 
gnat  and  glorious  day  f*  and,  jnst  before  be  expired,  exclaimed,  "  Jefferson  sur^ 
mssr— ehowing  that  his  thoaghts  were  dwelling  on  the  soenes  of  1776.  Bat 
Jsftison  was  then  dead,  having  expired  at  one  o'clock ;  wbUe  Mr.  Adams  lin- 
gKti  tOl  twen^  minntes  past  six  p.m. 

Forpnrit/  of  character,  dauntless  courage,  and  true  patriotism,  Mr.  Adams  bad 
Bossptrior  among  his  contemporaries;  and  his  name  will  be  held  in  rencration 
hj  all  coming  generations.' 

MSDITATES  THE  CHOICE  07  HERCULES.' 

The  oUier  night  the  choice  of  Hercules  came  into  my  mind,  and 
left  impreasioiis  there  which  I  hope  will  never  be  effaced,  nor  long 
u&heeded.  I  thonght  of  writing  a  fable  on  the  same  plan,  but 
ucommodaied,  by  omitting  some  circumstances  and  inserting 
others,  to  my  own  case. 

Let  Virtue  address  me :  "  Which;  dear  youth,  will  you  prefer,  a 
life  of  effeminacy,  indolence,  and  obscurity,  or  a  life  of  industry, 
temperance,  and  honor  ?  Take  my  advice ;  rise  and  mount  your 
horse  by  the  morning's  dawn,  and  shake  away,  amidst  the  great  and 
beautiful  scenes  of  nature  that  appear  at  that  time  of  the  day,  all 
the  crudities  that  are  left  in  your  stomach,  and  all  the  obstructions 
that  are  left  in  your  brains.  Then  return  to  your  studies,  and 
bend  your  whole  soul  to  the  institutes  of  the  law  and  the  reports 
of  cases  that  have  been  adjudged  by  the  rules  in  the  institutes ;  let 
DO  trifling  diversion,  or  amusement,  or  company,  decoy  you  from 
joor  book;  that  is,  let  no  girl,  no  gun,  no  cards,  no  flutes,  no 
Tiolins,  no  dress,  no  tobacco,  no  laziness,  decoy  you  from  your 
books..  But  keep  your  law  book  or  some  point  of  law  in  your 
mind  at  least  six  hours  in  a  day.  Labor  to  get  distinct  ideas  of 
lav,  right,  wrong,  justice,  equity ;  search  for  them  in  vour  own 
mind,  in  Bomad,  Grecian,  French,  English  treatises  of  natural, 
eivil,  common,  statute  law;  aim  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  end,  and  means  of  govemmqut;  compare  the  diflerent 
forms  of  it  with  each  other,  and  each  of  them  with  their  effects 
o&  poblio  and  private  happiness.  Study  Sengca,  Cicero,  and  all 
other  good  moral  writers ;  study  Montesquieu,  Bolingbroke,  Yin- 
nius,  £5.,  and  all  other  good  civil  writers."*^  '^ 

Here  are  two  nights  and  one  day  and  a  half  spent  in  softening, 
enerrating,  dissipating  series  of  hustling,  prattling,  poetry,  love, 

'  BmmL  ** Hm  Works  of  John  Adams ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author;  Nolea  and 
OhitnlioBt  bj  his  Oraodson,  Charles  Fraocis  Adams/'  10  Tolumes. 
*  From  his  Diaiy,  dated  Bramtiee,  January  3, 1759. 
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courtship,  marriage ;  during  all  this  time  I  was  seduced  into  tbe 
course  of  unmanly  pleaaures  that  Vice  describes  to  Hercules,  for- 
getful of  the  glorious  promises  of  fame,  immortality,  and  a  good 
conscience,  which  Virtue  makes  to  the  same  hero  as  rewards  of  a 
hardy,  toilsome,  watchful  life  in  the  service  of  mankind.  I  could 
reflect  with  more  satisfaction  on  an  equal  space  of  time  spent  in  a 
painful  research  of  the  principles  of  law,  or  a  resolute  attempt  of 
the  powers  of  eloquence.  But  where  is  my  attention  ?  Is  it  fixed 
from  sunrise  to  midnight  on  Grecian,  Koman,  Gallic,  British  law, 
history,  virtue,  eloquence  ?  I  don't  see  clearly  the  objects  that  I 
am  after ;  they  are  often  out  of  sight ;  motes,  atoms,  feathers,  are 
blown  into  my  eyes  and  blind  me.  Who  can  see  distinctly  the 
course  he  is  to  take  and  the  objects  that  he  pursues,  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  straws,  atoms,  and  feathers  f 


THE  FOUETH  OF  JULY. 

rnOM  ▲  LBTTBR  DATBD  THB  THIRD  OV  /ULT. 

Yesterday^  the  greatest  question  was  decided  which  ever  waa 
debated  in  America,  and  a  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  nor  will  be 
decided  among  men.  A  resolution  was  passed,  without  one  dis- 
senting colony, "  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States,  and  as  such  they  have,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  frill  power  to  make  war,  conclude  peace,  esta- 
blish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  other 
States  may  rightfully  do.''  You  will  see,  in  a  few  days,  a  Decla- 
ration setting  forth  the  causes  which  have  impelled  us  to  this 
mighty  revolution,  and  the  reasons  which  will  justify  it  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  A  plan  of  confederation  will  be  taken  up 
in  a  few  days. 

When  I  look  back  to  the  year  1761,  and  recollect  the  argument 
concerning  writs  of  assistance  in  the  superior  court,  which  I  have 
hitherto  considered  as  the  commencement  of  this  controversy  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  and  run  through  the  whole 
period,  from  that  time  to  this,  and  recollect  the  series  of  political 
events,  the  chain  of  causes -and  effects,  1  am  surprised  at  the  snd- 
denness  as  well  as  greatness  of  this  revolution.  Britain  has  been 
filled  with  folly,  and  America  with  wisdom ;  at  least,  this  is  my 
judgment.  Time  must  determine.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that 
the  two  countries  should  be  sundered  forever.  It  may  be  the  will 
of  Heaven  that  America  should  suffer  calamities  still  more  wasting, 

■  The  practice  has  been  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  upon  which  the 
form  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  agreed  to,  rather  than  the  2dy  the 
day  npon  which  the  resolution,  making  that  declaration,  was  determined  upon  by 
the  Congress. 
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and  distresses  yet  more  dreads*     If  this  is  io  be  tbe  case,  it  will 

bive  tluB  good  effect  at  least.    It  will  inspire  us  with  many  virtues 

whicb  we  have  not,  and  correct  many  errors,  follies,  and  vices 

vkich  threaten  to  disturb,  dishonor,  and  destroy  us.     The  furnace 

of  sfiSiction  produces  refinement  in  states  as  well  as  individuals.  And 

the  new  governments  we  are  assuming  in  every  part  will  require 

&  purification  from  our  vices,  and  an  augmentation  of  our  virtues, 

or  they  will  be  no  blessings.     The  people  will  have  unbounded 

power,  and  the  people  are  extremely  addicted  to  corruption  and 

venality,  as  well  as  the  great.     But  I  must  submit  all  my  hopes 

aoo  fears  to  an  overruling  Providence,  in  which,  unfashionable 

as  the  fidth  may  be,  I  fiinmy  believe. 

FBOM  AKOTHIR  LETTER  OF  THE  SAME  DATE. 

But  the  day  is  past  The  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the 
most  memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the 
great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated,  as 
the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty. 
It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows, 
games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  for  ever- 
more. 

You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm }  but  I  am  not. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure  that  it  will 
cost  us  to  maintain  this  Declaration,  and  support  and  defend  these 
States.  Yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravish- 
ing light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth 
all  the  means ;  and  that  posterity  wiU  triumph  in  that  day's  trans- 
action, even  idthough  we  should  rue  it,  which  I  trust  in  God  we 
shall  not. 
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Pbahcis  Hopkihsoh,  the  son  of  Thomas  Hopkinson,  an  English  gentleman 
vho  emigrated  to  the  colonies  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1737.  His  &ther  dying  when  he  was  quite  yonng,  his 
cdncation  devolved  npon  his  mother,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  more 
than  eommon  powers  of  mind,  and  who  took  every  pains  to  foster  the  genius  and 
to  ealtivato  the  talents  which  she  saw  her  son  possessed,  as  well  as  to  instmet  him 
in  Um  poie  principles  of  Christian  morals.  From  school  he  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
lej^of  Philadelphia^  afterwards  the  ''University  of  Pennsylvania," and  then  com- 
Beoeed  the  study  of  law,  and,  after  the  usual  period,  eVitered  upon  its  practice. 
In  1766,  he  went  ta  England,  where  he  remained  two  years.     On  his  return  ho 
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manied  MIm  Ann  Bonton,  of  Bord«ntown,  N.J*,  in  which  plaoe  he  estebttahad 
himself  in  hia  profeanon.  Hie  legel  etUinmeniiy  generel  knowledge,  end  ardent 
pntviotism  eoon  aoqviied  for  him  a  high  repnlation,  and  in  1776  he  waa  ohoeen 
by  the  State  of  Now  Jon^  aa  one  of  her  repreaontatives  in  Congreaab  and  in  thie 
eapacity  he  aigned  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1779,  he  auoceedod 
George  Roaa  aa  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  State  of  Pennaylvania,  and  held 
the  position  for  ten  years,  until  the  organisation  of  the  Federal  Government^  when 
ho  received  from  Ghsneral  Washington  a  commission  as  Judgo  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  offioe  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1791. 

Great  aa  Judge  Hopkinson's  reputation  was  as  an  advocate  whUe  at  the  bar, 
and  distinguished  aa  he  waa  for  learning,  Judgment^  and  integrity  when  upon 
the  bench,  he  waa^  perhapa,  more  celebrated  as  a  man  of  letters,  of  general  know- 
ledge, of  fine  taste,  but,  above  all,  for  his  then  unrivalled  powers  of  wit  and  satire. 
Dr.  Rush,  after  speaking  of  his  varied  attainments,  says : — "  But  his  forte  was 
humor  and  satire,  in  both  of  which  he  was  not  surpassed  by  Lucian,  Swill,  or 
Rabelais.  These  extraordinary  powers  were  consecrated  to  the  advanoement  of 
the  interests  of  patriotism,  virtue,  and  science."  This  praise  may  be  too  strong;  and 
yet  we  hardly  know  where  to  find  papers  of  more  exquisite  humor  than  among  the 
writings  of  Francis  Hopkinson.  His  paper  on  the  AmbiguU^  of  the  EttglUA  Lam- 
guoffCf  to  show  the  ridiculous  mistakes  that  often  occur  from  words  of  similar 
sounds,  used  the  one  for  tiie  other;  on  WhU«-Wa9hing;  on  A  T^pogntpkical 
Method  of  Condvating  a  Qiuxrrdy  which  made  friends  of  two  fierce  newspaper  com- 
batants; The  New  Roof,  an  allegory  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  the 
Specimen  of  a  GollegiaU  Examination,  to  turn  certain  branches,  and  the  modes  of 
atu<]^ing  them,  into  ridicule ;  and  The  BattU  of  the  Kege,  are  all  pieces  which, 
while  they  are  frilly  equal  to  any  of  Swiftfa  writings  for  wit,  have  nothing  at  all 
in  them  of  Swiff  s  vulgarity. 

SPECIMEN  OF  A  COLLEGIATE  EXAMINATION. 

METAPBTSXCS. 

Professor.  What  is  a  salt-box  ? 

Student.  It  is  a  box  made  to  contain  salt. 

Prof.  How  is  it  divided  ? 

Stu.  Into  a  salt-box  and  a  box  of  salt. 

Prof.  Very  well !  sbow  the  distinction. 

Stu.  a  Balt>-box  maybe  where  there  is  no  salt;  bnt  salt  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  box  of  salt. 

Prof.  Are  not  salt-boxes  otherwise  divided  ? 

Stu.  Yes ;  by  a  partition. 

Prof.  What  is  the  use  of  this  partition  f 

Stu.  To  separate  the  coarse  salt  from  the  fine. 

Prof.  How  ?  think  a  little. 

Stu.  To  separate  the  fine  salt  firom  the  coarse. 

Prof.  To  be  sure ;  it  is  to  separate  the  fine  from  the  coarse ; 
but  arc  not  salt^boxcs  yet  otherwise  distinguished  ? 
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Snr.  Se$',  mU)po88ibkfprobablef9mip<MMve. 

Prof.  Define  tbeae  aevenJ  kinds  of  salt-boxes. 

Stu.  a  possible  sali-boz  is  a  salt-box  yet  unsold  in  the  hands 
of  the  joiner. 

Prof.  Why  so? 

9ru.  Because  it  hath  never  yet  become  a  salt-box  in  fact^ 
having  never  had  any  salt  in* it;  and  it  may  possibly  be  applied  to 
Bome  other  use. 

Prof.  Very  true;  for  a  salt-box  which  never  had,  hath  not 
now,  and  perhaps  never  m^have,  any  salt  in  it,  can  only  be 
termed  b, possible  salt-box.     What  is  tLprobahle  salt-box  ? 

Sttt.  It  is  a  salt-box  in  the  hand  of  one  going  to  a  shop  to  buy 
salt,  and  who  hath  sixpence  in  his  pocket  to  pay  the  grocer ;  and 
a  positive  salt-box  is  one  which  hath  actually  and  bona  fide  got 
salt  in  it. 

Prof.  Very  good : — ^but  is  there  no  instance  of  a  positive  salt- 
lox,  which  liath  no  salt  in  it  f 

Sttj.  I  know  of  none. 
-  Prof.  Tes:  there  is  one  mentioned  by  some  authors:  it  is 
▼here  a  box  hath  by  long  use  been  so  impregnated  with  salt,  that, 
although  all  the  salt  hath  been  long  since  emptied  out,  it  may  yet 
be  called  a  salt-box,  with  the  same  propriety  that  we  say  a  salt- 
herring,  salt  beef,  &c.  And  in  this  sense,  any  box  that  may  have 
accidentally,  or  otherwise,  been  long  steeped  in  brine,  may  be 
termed  positively  a  salt-box,  although  never  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  salt.  But  tell  me,  what  other  division  of  salt- 
boxes  do  you  recollect  ? 

Stu.  ^ey  are  further  divided  into  substantive  and  pendant : 
a  substantive  salt-box  is  that  which  stands  by  itself  on  the  table  or 
dresser ;  and  a  pendant  is  that  which  hangs  upon  a  nail  against 
thewaU. 

Prof.  What  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  that  image  which  the  mind  conceives  of  a  salt>box 
when  no  salt-box  is  present. 

Prof.  What  is  the  abstract  idea  of  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box  abstracted  from  the  idea  of  a 
box,  or  of  salt,  or  of  a  salt-box,  or  of  a  box  of  salt. 

Prof.  Very  right ;  and  by  these  means  you  acquire  a  most  per- 
fect knowledge  of  a  salt-box ;  but  tell  me^  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box 
a  salt  idea? 

Stu.  Not  unless  the  ideal  box  hath  ideal  salt  in  it. 

Prof.  True;  and  therefore  an  abstract  idea  cannot  be  either 
salt  or  fresh,  round  or  square,  long  or  short;  for  a  true  abstract 
idea  must  be  entirely  free  of  all  adjuncts.  And  this  shows  the 
difierence  between  a  salt  idea  and  an  idea  of  salt.  Is  an  aptitude 
to  hold  salt  an  essential  or  an  accidental  property  of  a  salt-box  ? 
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Stu.  It  is  essential}  but  if  there  should  be  a  crack  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boX;  the  aptitude  to  spill  salt  would  be  termed  an  acci- 
dental property  of  that  salt-box. 

Prof.  Very  well !  very  well  indeed ! — What  is  ihe  salt  called 
with  respect  to  the  box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  called  its  oontents. 

Prof.  And  why  so  f 

Stu.  Because  the  cook  is  content  quo  ad  Tux:  to  find  plenty  of 
salt  in  the  box. 

Peop.  You  are  very  right — ^I  see  you  have  not  misspent  your 
time  :  but  let  us  now  proceed  to 

Loaic. 

PaoF.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  salt-box  f 

Stu.  Three.     Bottom,  top^  and  sides. 

Prof.  How  many  modes  are  there  in  salt-boxes  ? 

Stu.  Four.  The  formal^  the  substantial,  the  accidental,  and 
the  topsy-turvy. 

Prof.  Define  these  several  modes. 

Stu.  The  farmaZ  respects  the  figure  or  shape  of  the  box,  such 
as  round,  square,  oblong,  and  so  forth ;  the  su>bstanticd  respects  the 
work  of  the  joinery  and  the  a^cddental  depends  upon  tAB  string 
by  which  the  box  is  hune  a^nst  the  wall. 

Prof.  Very  well ;  and  what  are  the  consequences  of  the  a^cct- 
dental  mode  ? 

Stu.  K  the  string  should  break  the  box  would  fell,  the  salt  be 
spilt,  the  salt-box  broken,  and  the  cook  in  a  bitter  passion ;  and 
thid  is  the  accidental  mode  with  its  consequences. 

Prof.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  The  top  of  a  box  is  that  part  which  is  uppermost,  and  the 
bottom  that  part  which  is  lowest  m  all  positions. 

Prof.  You  should  rather  say  the  lowest  part  is  the  bottom  and 
the  uppermost  part  is  the  top.  How  is  it,  then,  if  the  bottom 
should  be  the  uppermost  ? 

Stu.  The  top  would  then  be  the  lowermost;  and  so  the  bottom 
would  become  the  top,  and  the  top  would  become  the  bottom ;  and 
this  is  called  the  topsy-turvy  mode,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
accidental,  and  frequently  arises  from  it. 

Prof.  Very  good ;  but  are  not  salt-boxes  sometimes  single,  and 
sometimes  double  ? 

Stu.  Yes. 

Prof.  Well,  then,  mention  the  several  combinations  of  salt- 
boxes  with  respect  to  their  having  salt  or  not. 

Stu.  They  are  divided  into  single  salt-boxes  having  salt ;  single 
salt-boxes  having  no  salt;  double  salt-boxes  having  salt;   double 
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salt- boxes  liaying  no  salt;  and  single  double  salt-boxes  having 
salt  and  no  salt. 
Prof.  Hold  I  hold !  yon  are  going  too  far. 

ON  WHITB-WASHINQ.* 

DsAB  Sib  : — ^The  pecnliar  onstoms  of  eyeiy  country  appear  to 
fitrangeiB  awkward  and  absurd ;  but  the  inhabitants  consider  them  as 
Teiy  proper  iCnd  even  necessary.  Long  habit  imposes  on  the  under- 
Btandmg,  and  reconciles  it  to  any  thing  that  is  not  manifestly  per* 
nidous  or  immediately  destructive. 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  nation  (in  Africa,  I  think,)  which 
is  governed  by  twelve  counsellors.  When  these  counsellors  are  to 
meet  on  public  business,  twelve  large  earthen  jars  are  set  in  two 
rows,  and  filled  with  water.  The  counsellors  enter  the  apartment 
(me  after  another,  stark  naked,  and  each  leaps  into  a  jar,  where  he 
rits  up  to  the  chin  in  water.  When  the  jars  are  all  filled  with 
counsellors,  they  proceed  to  deliberate  on  the  great  concerns  of  the 
nation.  This,  to  be  sure,  forms  a  very  grotesque  scene ;  but  the 
object  is  to  transact  the  public  business :  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  do  it  in  this  way,  and  therefore  it  appears  to  them  the 
most  rational  and  convenient  way.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  it  im- 
partially, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  counsellor  may  not  be 
as  wise  in  an  earthen  jar  as  in  an  elbow-chair ',  or  why  the  good  of 
tiie  people  may  not  be  as  maturely  considered  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other. 

The  established  manners  of  every  country  are  the  standards  of 
propriety  with  the  people  who  have  adopted  them;  and  every 
nation  assumes  the  rieht  of  considering  all  deviations  therefrom  as 
baibarisms  and  absurdities. 

I  have  discovered  but  few  national  singularities  amongst  the 
people  of  these  new  States.  Their  customs  and  manners  are 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  England,  which  they  have  long 
been  used  to  copy.  I  have,  however,  observed  one  custom  which, 
for  aught  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  An  account  of  it 
will  serve  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  this  sheet,  and  may  afford 
yon  some  amusement. 

When  a  young  couple  are  about  to  enter  on  the  matrimonial 
state,  a  never-&iling  article  in  the  marriage  treaty  is,  that  the 
lady  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  free  and  unmolested  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  WHITE-WASHING,  with  all  its  ceremonials,  privileges, 
tnd  appurtenances.  You  will  wonder  what  this  privilege  of  white^ 
wfuhing  is.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ceremony 
M  I  have  seen  it  performed. 

'  A  leUer  from  a  geDUomMi  in  America  to  Wb  friend  in  Europe. 
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There  is  no  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  lady  may  not,  if  she 
pleases,  claim  her  privilege ;  hut  the  latter  end  of  May  is  gene* 
rally  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose.  The  attentive  hushand  may 
judge,  hy  certain  prognostics,  when  the  storm  is  nigh  at  hand. 
IT  the  lady  grows  uncommonly  fretful,  finds  fault  with  the  ser- 
vants, is  discontented  with  the  children,  and  complains  much 
of  the  nastiness  of  every  thing  ahout  her;  these  are  symptoms 
which  ought  not  to  he  neglected,  yet  they  sometimes  go  off  with« 
out  any  further  effect,  ^ut  if,  when  the  hushand  rises  in  the 
morning,  he  should  observe  in  the  yard  a  wheelbarrow  with  a 
quantity  of  lime  in  it,  or  should  see  certain  buckets  filled  with  a 
solution  of  lime  in  w&ter,  there  is  no  time  ^r  hesitation.  He  im- 
mediately locks  up  the  apartment  or  closet  where  his  papers  and 
private  property  are  kept,  and,  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
betakes  himself  to  flight.  A  husband,  however  beloved,  beeomes  a 
perfect  nuisance  during  this  season  of  female  rage.  His  authority 
is  superseded,  his  commission  suspended,  and  the  very  scullioa 
who  cleans  the  brasses  in  the  kitchen  becomes  of  more  importanoe 
than  he.  He  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  abdicate  for  a  time,  and 
run  from  an  evil  which  he  can  neither  prevent  nor  mollify. 

The  husband  gone,  the  ceremony  begms.  The  walls  are  stripped 
of  their  furniture;  paintings,  prints,  and  looking-glasses  lie  in 
huddled  heaps  about  the  floors ;  the  curtains  are  torn  from  their 
testers,  the  beds  crammed  into  windows ;  chairs  and  tables,  bed- 
steads and  cradles  crowd  the  yard ;  and  the  garden-fence  bends 
beneath  the  weight  of  carpets,  blankets,  cloth  cloaks,  old  coats, 
under-petticoats,  and  ragged  breeches.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
lumber  of  the  kitchen,  forming  a  dark  and  confused  mass  for  the 
foreground  of  the  picture ;  gridirons  and  frying-pans,  rusty  shovels 
and  oroken  tongs,  joint-stools,  and  the  fractured  remains  of  rash- 
bottomed  phairs.  There,  a  closet  has  disgorged  its  bowels, — 
riveted  plates  and  dishes,  halves  of  china  bowls,  cracked  tumblers, 
broken  wineglasses,  phials  of  forgotten  physic,  papers  of  unknown 
powders,  seeds  and  dried  herbs,  tops  of  teapots,  and  stoppers  of 
departed  decanters;  from  the  rag-hole  in  the  garret  to  the  rat- 
hole  in  the  cellar,  no  place  escapes  unrummaged.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  day  of  general  doom  was  come,  and  the  utensils  of  the 
house  were  dragged  forth  to  judgment. 

This  ceremony  completed,  and  the  house  thorotfeghly  evacuated, 
the  next  operation  is  to  smear  the  walls  and  ceilings  with  brushes, 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  lime,  called  white-wash  ;  to  pour  backets 
of  water  over  every  floor,  and  scratch  all  the  partitions  and  wain- 
scots with  hard  brushes,  charged  with  soft  soap  and  stone-cutter's 
sand. 

The  windows  by  no  means  escape  the  general  deluge.  A  ser- 
vant scrambles  out  upon  the  pent-house,  at  the  risk  of  her  neck, 
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uid,  mth  ft  Buig  Ia  her  hand  And  a  budiet  within  reach,  dashei 
huuBuaeiable  galiona  of  water  against  the  glass  panes^  to  the  great 
annoyaaee  of  paasengera  in  the  street 

I  have  been  told  that  an  action  at  law  was  once  brought  against 
one  of  these  water-nymphs  by  a  person  who  had  a  new  suit  of 
doUiea  spoiled  by  this  operation :  but,  after  long  argument,  it  was 
determined  that  no  damages  could  be  awarded,  inasmuch  as  the 
defendant  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right,  and  not  answerable 
for  the  consequences.  And  so  the  poor  gentleman  was  doubly 
non-suited^  for  he  lost  both  his  suit  of  clothes  and  his  suit  at  law. 

I  know  a  gentleman  here  who  is  fond  of  accounting  for  every 
thii^  in  a  philosophical  way.  He  considers  this,  which  I  call 
a  custom^  as  a  real,  periodical  disease,  peculiar  to  the  climate. 
His  train  of  reasoning  is  whimsical  and  ingenious ;  but  I  am  not 
at  leisure  to  give  you  the  detail.  The  result  was,  that  he  found 
the  distemper  to  be  incurable ; '  but,  after  much  study,  he  thought 
he  had  diseoyered  a  method  to  diyert  the  eyil  he  could  not  sub- 
due. For  this  purpose,  he  caused  a  small  building,  about  twelve 
feet  square,  to  be  erected  in  his  garden,  and  furnished  with  some 
ordinary  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  few  prints  of  the  cheapest  sort. 
His  hope  was  that,  when  the  white-washing  frenzy  seized  the 
females  of  his  &Qiily,  they  might  repair  to  this  apartment,  and 
somb,  and  seour^  and  smear  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  so  spend 
the  violence  of  the  disease  in  this  outpost,  whilst  he  enjoyed  him- 
self in  quiet  at  head-quarters.  But  the  experiment  did  not  answer 
bis  expectation.  It  was  impossible  it  should,  since  a  principal 
part  of  the  gratification  consists  in  the  lady's  having  an  uncon- 
trolled right  to  torment  her  husband,  at  least  once  in  every  year; 
to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
her  own  hands. 

MISTAKE  VERSUS   BLUNDER.*     ^ 

This  was  an  action  on  the  statute  of  Patrick  4,  chap.  16,  called 
Ths  Statute  ov  Nails,  which  prohibits  all  subjects  within  the 
realm  ^m  catting  or  paring  their  nails  on  a  Friday,  under  the 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  by 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  county  in 
which  the  offence  should  be  committed.  Mistake  and  others  were 
overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  brought  their 
action  under  the  statute  against  the  defendant.  And  it  was  in 
proof  that  the  defendant  had  pared  his  thumb-nails  and  his  great 

toe-nails  on  Friday,  to  wit,  t)n  Friday,  the day  of , 

at  twelve  o'elock  in  the  night  of  the  same  day. 

'This  is  a  earn  cited  in  the  Aost  hnmoroni  paper,  entitled  ''Specimen  of  a 
X«d«ni  hmmmaL" 

6* 
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Counsel  for  the  defendant  demurred  to  the  facts,  observing  that, 
as  this  was  a  penal  law,  it  ought  to  be  strictly  construed.  And 
thereupon  took  three  points  of  defence,  vis. :  Firgt,  it  was  urged 
that  night  is  not  day,  and  the  statute  expressly  says  Fri-dayj  and 
not  Fri-night ;  and  the  proof  is  that  the  cutting  was  at  night. 
Secondly,  it  was  contended  that  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday  night  is, 
in  fact,  the  beginning  of  Saturday  morning,  and  therefore  not 
within  the  statute.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  words  of  the  statute 
are  tjnoues  digitorum — ^Anglic^i — the  nails  of  the  fingees,  and 
the  testimony  only  respects  thumbs  cmd  great  toes. 

The  jury  gave  in  a  special  verdict ;  whereupon,  after  long  ad- 
visement, the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  on  the  first 
point,  that,  in  construction  of  law,  day  is  night  and  night  is  day ; 
because  a  day  consists  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  law  will  not 
allow  of  fractions  of  a  day }  de  minimis  non  curat  lex ;  in  Eng- 
lish, the  law  don't  stand  upon  trifles.  On  the  second  point,  that 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  being  the  precise  line  of  division  between 
Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning,  is  a  portion  or  point  of  time 
which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  both,  or  to  either,  or  to 
neither,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And,  thirdly,  that,  in 
construction  of  law,  fingers  are  thumbs  and  thumbs  are  fingers, 
and  thumbs  and  fingers  are  great  toes  and  little  toes,  and  great 
toes  and  little  toes  are  thumbs  and  fingers ;  and  so  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff. 

THE  BATTLE   OF  THE   KBGS.^ 

Gallants,  attend  and  hear  a  friend 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty ; 
Strange  things  I'll  tell  which  late  befall 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

'Twas  early  day,  as  poets  say, 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood. 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  amaze  he  stood  to  gaze, 

The  truth  can't  be  denied,  sir, 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs  or  more 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too,  in  jerkin  blue. 

This  strange  appearance  viewing, 
First  rubb'd  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise, 

Then  said  some  mischief 's  brewing. 

*  This  ballad  was  occasioned  by  a  real  incident.  Certain  machines,  in  the  form 
of  kegs,  charged  with  gunpowder,  wore  sent  down  the  river  to  annoy  the  British 
shipping  then  at  Philadelphia.  The  danger  of  these  machines  being  discovered, 
tho  British  manned  the  wharves  fmd  shipping,  and  discharged  their  small  arms 
and  cannons  at  every  thing  they  saw  floating  in  tho  river  during  the  ebb  tide. 
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These  kegp,  Fm  told,  the  veMa  hold 

Pack'd  up  like  pieUed  herring ; 
And  they're  eome  down  t'  attack  the  tomiy 
In  this  new  way  of  ferrying. 

The  eoldier  flew,  the  aailor  too, 

And  scar'd  almost  to  death,  sir. 
Wore  out  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  news, 

And  ran  till  oat  of  breath,  sir. 

New  up  and  down  throughout  the  town 

Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted ; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  there, 

Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cried,  which  some  denied. 

But  said  the  earth^ad  quaked ; 
And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise, 

Ban  through  the  streets  half  naked. 

From  sleep  Sir  William  starts  upright, 

Awak'd  by  such  a  clatter ; 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boI<Uy  cries, 

For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter? 

At  his  bedside  he  then  espied 

Sir  Erskine  at  command,  sir ; 
Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot. 

And  th'  other  in  his  hand,  sir. 

"Arise,  arise,"  Sir  Erskine  cries, 

**  The  rebels — ^more's  the  pity- 
Without  a  boat  are  all  afloat. 

And  rang'd  before  the  city. 

**  The  motley  crew,  in  Tessels  new, 

With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir, 
Pack'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs. 

Come  driring  down  the  tide,  sir. 

"Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war, 

These  kegs  must  all  be  routed. 
Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 

And  British  courage  doubted." 

The  royal  band  now  ready  stand. 

All  rang'd  in  dread  array,  sir. 
With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out. 

And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  small  arms  make  a  rattle ; 
Since  wars  began  I'm  sure  no  man 

E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales. 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded ; 
The  distant  wood,  the  hills  and  floois. 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 
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The  fltli  below  swun  to  and  fto, 
Attack'd  from  er'ry  quarter ; 

Why  Bure,  thought  they,  the  deyil'g  to  psj 
'Mongst  folks  aboTe  the  water. 

The  kegs,  'tis  said,  tho'  strongly  made 
Of  rebel  staves  aiid  hoops,  sir, 

Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes. 
The  conq'ring  British  troops,  sir. 

From  mom  to  night  these  men  of  might 
Bisplay'd  amazing  courage ; 

And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down. 
Retired  to  sup  their  porridge. 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a  pen, 
Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir, 

It  is  most  true  woul<Pbe  too  few 
Their  valor  to  record,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day 
Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir, 

That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 
They'll  ma^e  their  boast  and  brags,  sir. 


JAMBS  WILSON,  1742—1798. 

Jambs  Wilson  was  bom  in  the  lowlands  .of  Scotland  about  the  year  1742. 
After  leaving  the  grammar-school,  he  stadied  at  the  UnivenitSes  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and,  without  determining  upon  any  profession,  he  resolved  to  emi- 
grate to  this  country.  In  the  beginning  of  1766,  ho  reached  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after,  he  entered,  as  a  student  of  law,  the  office  of  John  Dickinson,  and  in  two 
years  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  first  settled  in  Reading,  but  soon  removed  to 
Carlisle,  where  he  became  quite  eminent  as  a  counsellor,  and  had  much  practice 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  In  1775,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
General  Assembly,  he  was  elected,  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Willing, 
to  the  second  Continental  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  in  tho  next  year,  when  ho 
affixed  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1778,  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  continnod  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

From  his  distinguished  talents  and  unremitting  industry,  Mr.  Wilson  rose 
higher  every  year  in  public  estimation,  and  was  soon  eonsideted  at  the  head  of 
his  profession.  In  1782,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1787  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  that  met  in  Philadelphia  to  form  oar  present 
Constitution.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  by  some  was  considered 
the  ablest  member  of  that  distinguished  body.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  samo 
year,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Conventjpn  of  Pennsylvania  that  met  to  ratify 
the  Constitution.  As  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  State  Convention  who  had  a 
seat  in  the  General  Convention,  he  was,  of  course,  the  most  prominent  member  in 
it,  and  with  consummate  ability  defended  the  Constitution  from  the  attacks  of  ita 
cnemictf 
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On  the  4lli  «  r  Joly,  1788,  Mr.  Wikmn  wm  salMttd  to  deliver  the  oration  on  tho 
oeeaBMMi  of  tiio  Ikmoos  proooMion  formod  at  PhilndelphU  to  oetobnte  the  adop. 
tion  of  tbe  Oonstatntion  of  the  United  Btatoa ;  and  in  October  of  the  next  year  was 
appointed  hj  Waahington  one  of  the  Jndgee  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  aa  fint  oiipuiiied 
■Dder  the  preeent  ConatiUition;!  in  whieh  oflloe  he  oontinned  till  hia  death.  In 
1790,  the  Law  profenonhip  of  the  Oollege  of  Philadelphia  waa  establiahed,  and 
Mr.  WHeoii  waa  i^pointed  the  first  professor.  The  ooorse  of  lectnrea  which  he 
deliTerad  in  this  and  the  two  snoeeeding  years  may  be  found  in  his  works,  pub- 
lished in  1804  in  three  oetayo  Tolumes.  He  was  now  the  aoknowledged  head  of 
the  PTiiladalphia  bar, — ^learned  aa  a  man,  profound  aa  a  lawyer,  and  distinguished 
for  hia  attahnnents  in  political  soienoe.  In  priyata  life  he  was  warmly  esteemed 
for  hia  aoeial  and  domestic  Tirtnes,  as  well  as  for  his  incorruptible  integrity.  He 
eontincied  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  till  the  year  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  oat  the  28th  of  August*  1798,  at  Kdenton,  North  Carolinay  while  on  a  circuit 
in  hia  jodidal  character. 

THB  SXCSLLSirOB  OF  OUB  OOHSTITUTION. 

I  oonfe88  that  ^am  not  a  blind  admirer  of  this  plan  of  govem- 
ment,  and  that  there  are  some  parts  of  it  which,  if  my  wish  had 
prevailed,  would  certainly  have  been  altered.  But,  when  i  reflect 
how  widely  men  differ  in  their  opinions,  and  that  every  man  (and 
^e  observation  applies  likewise  to  every  State)  has  an  equal  pre- 
tension to  assert  his  own,  I  am  satisfied  that  any  thing  nearer  to 
perfeetion  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  If  there  are  errors, 
it  ahonld  be  remembered  that  the  seeds  of  reformation  are  sown  in 
the  work  itself,  and  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Congress 
may,  at  any  time,  introduce  alterations  and  amendments.  Regard- 
ing it,  then,  in  every  point  of  view,  with  a  candid  and  disinterested 
mind,  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  it  is  the  best  form  of  ogyebn- 

MERT  WHICH  HAS  EYEB  BEEN  OFFERED  TO  THE  WORLD. 
THE  PEOPLE  THE  8OUR0B  OF  ALL  POWER. 

Oft  have  I  viewed,  with  silent  pleasure  and  admiration,  with 
what  force  and  prevalence,  through  the  United  States,  the  supreme 
power  resides  in  the  people ;  and  that  they  never  part  with  it.  It 
may  be  called  the  P<macea  in  pc^itios.     There  can  be  no  disorder 

*  Washington,  in  his  letter  on  the  occasion,  thus  wrote : — "  Regarding  the  due 
adnuaistmtkMi  of  justice  as  the  strongest  oemont  of  good  goremment)  I  have  oon- 
aid«xMl  the  first  organisation  of  tho  judioial  department  as  essential  to  the  happi- 
MM  of  the  people  and  to  the  stability  of  the  political  system.  Under  this  im- 
irression,  it  has  been  with  me  an  inrariable  ol^eot  of  anxious  solicitude  to  select 
tlM  Stiest  dianieten  to  expound  the  laws  and  to  dispense  justice/'  At  the  head 
of  this  department,  deemed  by  himself  so  important^  he  plaosd  that  learned  jurist, 
iooonuptiblo  patriot,  and  Christian  statesman,  John  Jat,  of  N.  Y.,  and  nominated 
M  his  associates  Jambs  Wilson,  of  Penn.,  John  Rutlbdou,  of  8.  C,  William 
Cdsbivo,  of  Mat- J  Bobbbt  Habbuov,  of  Md.,  and  Johm  Blaib,  of  Va. 
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in  the  community  but  may  here  receive  a  radical  cure.  If  the 
error  be  in  the  legislature,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  oonstitutioii ; 
if  in  the  constitution,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  people.  There  is 
a  remedy,  therefore,  for  every  distemper  in  government,  if  the 
people  are  not  wanting  to  themselves ;  but  ibr  a  people  wanting  to 
themselves,  there  is  no  remedy.  From  their  power,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  no  appeal  j  to  their  error,  there  is  no  superior  prin- 
ciple of  correction. 

There  are  three  simple  species  of  government :  Monarchy,  where 
the  supreme  power  is  in  a  single  person :  Aristocracy,  where  the 
supreme  power  is  in  a  select  assembly,  the  members  of  which  either 
fill  up,  by  election,  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  succeed  to 
their  places  in  it  by  inheritance,  property,  or  in  respect  of  some 
personal  right  or  qualification  :  a  Ilepublic  or  Democracy,  where 
the  people  at  large  retain  the  supreme  power,  and  act  either  col- 
lectively or  by  representation. 

Each  of  these  species  of  government  has  its  advaiatages  and  dis- 
advantages. • 

The  advantages  of  a  Monarchy  are  strength,  dispatch,  secrecy^ 
unity  of  counsel.  Its  disadvantages  are  tyranny,  expense,  igno- 
rance of  the  situation  and  wants  of  the  people,  insecurity,  unne- 
cessary wars,  evils  attending  elections  or  successions. 

The  advantages  of  Aristocracy  are  wisdom,  arising  from  expe- 
rience and  education.  Its  disadvantages  are  dissensions  among 
themselves,  oppression  to  the  lower  orders. 

The  advantages  of  Democracy  are  liberty;  equal,  cautious,  and 
salutary  laws,  public  spirit,  frugality,  peace,  opportunities  of  ex- 
citing and  producing  the  abilities  of  the  best  citizens.  Its  disad- 
vantages are  dissensions,  the  delay  and  disclosure  of  public  coun- 
sels, the  imbecility  of  public  measures,  retarded  by  the  necessity 
of  a  numerous  consent. 

A  government  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  of  the  simple 
forms  above  mentioned.  Such  is  the  British  government.  It 
would  be  an  improper  government  for  the  United  States,  because 
it  is  inadequate  to  such  an  extent  of  territory,  and  because  it  is 
suited  to  an  establishment  of  different  orders  of  men. 

What  is  the  nature  and  kind  of  that  government  which  has 
been  proposed  for  the  United  States  by  the  late  convention? 
In  its  principle  it  is  purely  democratical ;  but  that  principle 
19  applied  in  different  forms,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages, 
and  exclude  the  inconveniences,  of  the  simple  modes  of  govern- 
ment. 

If  we  take  an  extended  and  accurate  view  of  it,  we  shall  find 
the  streams  of  power  running  in  different  directions,  in  different 
dimensions,  and  at  different  heights ;  watering,  adorning,  and  fer- 
tilizing the  fields  and  meadows  through  which  their  courses  are 
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led ;  but  if  we  trace  tbeni;  we  shall  discover  that  thej  all  ori^nally 
flow  from  one  abundant  fountain. 
In  THIS  CONSTITUTION  (xM  authority  is  derived  from  the  P£0PL£. 

THB  ANXI-BIiAYSBY  OHABACTSB  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

With  respect  to  the  clause^  restricting  Congress  from  prohibit- 
ing the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit^  prior  to  the  year 
1808^  the  honorable  gentleman  says^  that  this  ciaase  is  not  only 
dark,  but  intended  to  grant  to  Congress^  for  that  time^  the  power 
to  admit  the  importation  of  slaves.  No  such  thing  was  intended ; 
bat  I  will  tell  you  what  was  done,  and  it  gives  me  high  pleasure 
that  80  much  was  done.  Under  the  present  confederation^  the  States 
may  admit  the  importation  of  slaves  as  long  as  they  please ;  but  bjr 
this  article^  after  the  year  1808  the  Congress  will  have  power  to 
pn^iibit  such  importation,  notwithstanding  the  disposition  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary.  I  consider  this  as  laying  the  foundation 
for  banishing  slavery  otU  of  this  country;  and  though  the  period 
is  more  distant  than  I  could  wish,  yet  it  will  produce  the  same 
land,  gradual  change,  which  was  pursued  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
with  much  satisfaction  I  view  this  power  in  the  general  govern- 
ment whereby  they  may  lay  an  interdiction  on  &\b  reproachful 
trade :  but  an  immediate  advantage  is  also  obtained ;  for  a  tax  or 
duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  person ;  and  this,  sir,  q)erates  as  a  partial  prohibition ; 
it  was  all  tiiiat  could  be  obtained.  1  am  sorry  it  was  no  more ;  but 
from  this  I  think  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  yet  a  few  years,  and 
it  will  be  prohibited  altogether ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  new 
States  which  are  to  he  formed,  wiU  he  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress in  this  particvZar,  and  slaves  uyiU  never  he  introduced 
amongst  them. 

So  &r,  therefore,  as  this  clause  operates,  it  presents  us  with  the 
pleasing  prospect  that  the  rights  of  mankind  will  be  acknowledged 
and  established  throughout  me  Union. 

If  there  was  no  other  lovely  feature  in  the  constitution  but  thid 
one,  it  would  diffuse  a  beauty  over  its  whole  countenance.  Yet 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  Congress  wiU  have  power  to  extermi- 
^aU  iavery  from  tdthin  our  horders. 

'  Artiele  L,  Soetion  IX.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  Slates  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
^  Congress  pricvr  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax 
or  daty  may  be  in^Msed  on  suoh  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  1743—1626. 

Thovab  Jbfpbrsoh,  deaoended  from  a  fiunily  which  had  been  long  settled  in 
bis  natlYe  State,  was  born  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  oonnty,  Virginia,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1743.  After  finishing  his  collegiate  course  of  edacaUon  at  William't  and 
Maiy's  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  the  celebrated  G^rge 
Wythe,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  State.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1766 ; 
^d  in  1769  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  On  the  12th  of  March, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  committee  of  correspondence  esta- 
blished by  the  Colonial  Legislatures ;  and  the  next  year  he  wrote  and  published 
his  Summary  VUw  of  the  Bightt  of  BritUh  Ameriai.  It  was  a  bold  and  manly 
document,  ably  setting  forth  our  own  rights,  and  pointing  out  dearly  the  yarioua 
ways  in  which  they  had  been  violated  by  the  British  Government.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  1776,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  to  represent  Virginia  in  the 
general  Congress  of  the  Confoderated  Colonies,  already  assembled  at  Philadelphia, 
and  took  his  seat  in  this  assembly  on  tiie  21st  of  June.  So  eariy  did  he  become 
known  for  his  ability,  that,  in  a  few  days  after  hia  arrival,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  declaration  setting  forth  the  causes  and 
necessity  of  resorting  to  anus. 

With  the  year  1776,  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  began  to  assume  ^  aspect  of 
moro  energy,  with  aims  more  definite.  When,  th^refore^  the  subject  of  our  inde- 
pendence was  brought  before  Congress  in  June,  it  met  with  a  hearty  response  in 
that  body,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  "  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States;  that 
they  are  absolved  from  aU  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Qreat  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be^ 
totally  dissolved."  This  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Bei\jamin  Franklin,  Boger  Sherman,  and  R.  R.  Livingston ;  and  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, the  chairman,  was  assigned  the  important  duty  of  preparing  the  draft  of  the 
document  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (the  report  of 
the  committee)  was  presented  to  Congress  and  read ;  on  the  first,  second,  and 
third  of  July,  it  was  fully  discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole;  and  on  the  fourth 
it  was  adopted  in  its  present  form,  many  alterations  having  been  made  in  the 
draft  as  it  was  first  presented  by  the  committee. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  (1776,)  Mr.  Jefferson  took  an  active  part  in 
the  deliberations  and  business  of  Congress  ,*  but  in  the  fall,  owing  to  bis  ill  health, 
the  situation  of  his  family,  and  the  embarrassed  condition  of  things  in  Virginia, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  return  to  bis  own  State,  and  devote  himself  to  her  servieo. 
Though  his  public  duties  were  arduous,  he  found  time  to  write,  in  1781,  his  Notet 
OH  Virginia^ — ^the  work  by  which,  next  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  is 
most  favorably  known.  In  June,  1788,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  of  course  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  that  body.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  itself  of  expressing  again,  as 
he  had  already  so  frequently  done,  his  detestation  of  slavery,  and  his  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  entire  abolition  of  it  in  the  United  States.  Being  appointed,  in  April, 
1784,  chairman  of  a  committee  to  which  was  assigned  the  task  of  forming  a  plan 
for  the  temporary  government  of  the  Western  Territory,  he  introduced  into  it  the 
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'  Qowmg  eluM: — "Thai,  after  tho  year  1800,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
r  «r  inrolimtaiy  senritnde  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punish- 
3ent  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  oonricted  to  hare  been  per- 
tonally  goitty."  Whui  the  report  of  the  eommittee  was  presented  to  Congress, 
these  words  were  striekea  ont^ 

Having  been  chosen  by  Congress  eommissioner  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the 
states  of  Earope,  in  eonjnnetion  with  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  he 
sailed  in  July,  1784,  and  joined  his  colleagnes  at  Paris.  They  were  not,  however, 
voy  sBceessAil,  treaties  having  been  formed  with  bat  two  governments,  Moroeeo 
and  Prassia.  On  the  lOih  of  Mareh,  1785,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unanimoosly  ap- 
pofarted  by  Congress  to  snooeed  Dr.  Franklin  as  minister-plenipotentiary  at  the 
eoort  of  YersailleB.  He  remained  in  France  until  the  latter  part  of  1789,  when  ho 
retened,  and  was,  upon  the  formation  of  the  new  government^  nominated  by  Pre- 
siiient  Washington  as  Secretary  of  State.  Finding,  however,  the  views  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  greater  portion  of  his  eabinet  essentially  different  from  his  own, 
be  resigned  this  position,  and  retired  into  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  the 
edoeation  of  hit  funfly,  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  and  the  pursnit  of  his  philo- 
flophieal  studies.  In  September,  1796,  when  General  Washington  announced  his 
detennination  to  renounce  public  life,  the  two  parties  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided — the  Federalists  and  Democrats,^  or  "Republicans,"  as  then  called — 
brought  ftrward  their  fhvorite  candidates.  John  Adams  was  supported  by  the 
fonner,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  by  tiie  latter.  Mr.  Adams  was  elected,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  the  4th  of  March,  1797.  Such,  however,  were 
the  changes  in  public  sentiment^  that,  after  four  years,  Bilr.  Jefferson  was  elected 
President 

The  leading  events  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  were  the  purchase  of 
Loaislona?  from  France;  the  expedition'of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  west  of  the  Rocky 

1 1  may  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  clause  was  stricken  out;  because 
ftree  years  alter,  when  the  subject  of  the  government  of  the  Territories  was  under 
diseussioDi,  and  when  Mr.  Jefibrson  was  in  France,  the  celebrated  "  Ordinance  of 
1787"  was  presented  by  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  a  similar  pro- 
TiM  was  introduced  and  carried,  to  takb  bffbct  imhbdiatblt,  akd  not  to  bb 
PtT  opr  TO  THB  TEAR  1800.  While,  therefore,  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Joffer- 
wn  f»r  being  the  first  to  assert  tho  noble  principle  of  freedom,  it  is  an  undoubted 
historical  fact  that  Nathan  Dane  has  the  honor  of  being  the  author  of  the  ''  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,"  and'that  to  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  and  indirectly  to  Timothy 
Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  belongs  the  suggestion  of  the  provisos  contained  in 
thst  **  OMinance"  againti  slavery,  and /or  aids  to  religion  and  knowledge.  For  a 
fall  aeeonni  of  this  interesting  subject,  read  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  RuAis 
King,  by  hia  Son,  Charles  King,  LL.D." 

'  Of  the  Democratic  party  Je^rson  was  the  efficient  promoter  at  the  beginning, 
and  may  be  considered  its  founder.  Washington,  as  the  head  of  the  Federalists, 
leeame  the  object  of  hatred  to  the  Democrats,  and  upon  him  all  the  vials  of  their 
wrath  were  poured.  Jefferson,  as  is  now  known,  gave  too  much  encouragement 
t»  some  of  these  defamers,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  Qenot,  the  impudent 
PrcDch  minister,  Freneau,  the  poet  and  editor,  and  Thomas  Paine,  whose  name  is 
lyoonymous  with  infamy. 

'  Pr\)m  this  territory,  bought  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  three  new  slave 
6uiM  have  been  formed.  Had  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance  of  17S7  been  ap- 
j^isd  to  this  region,  what  untold  blessings  would  have  accrued  to  our  country ! 
The  farther  extension  of  slavery  would  have  been  arrested,  and  that  anomaly  in 
oaf  system  would  probably  have  died  out  beforo  the  death  of  .Jefferson. 
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aiountalns,  to  tbe  month  of  Columbia  RiTer  j  imd  tho  '*  Embargo"  Bnt  eomment 
upon  these  measures  would  here  be  out  of  place.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term, 
1809,  Bir.  Jefferson  withdrew  from  public  affairs,  and  resided  at  Montieello,  his 
eountry-seat  in  Virginia.  He  did  not,  however,  lead  an  idle  life;  he  took**  deep 
mterost  in  the  cause  of  education  in  his  native  State,  and  was  the  means  of  esta> 
blishing  its  celebrated  university.  It  is  painfttl  to  add  that,  In  the  latter  yearv  of 
bis  life,  he  suffered  fh>m  pecusiaiy  embarrassments.  In  1815  he  sold  his  libraTj, 
of  about  7000  volumes,  to  Congress,  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  His  last 
days  were  passed  in  rural  ei^oyments,  and  with  powers  unimpaind  for  tbe 
ei^oyment  of  mental  pleasures ;  and  he  passed  away  calmly  on  the  4t]i  of  Jnly, 
1826,  just  fifty  years  ftom  the  date  of  his  signing  the  Deolaamtion  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

In  person  Hr.  Jefibrson  was  six  feet  two  inches  high,  ereet  and  well  formed^ 
though  thin ;  his  eyes  were  light,  and  ftill  of  intelligenoe ;  his  complexion  fidr, 
and  his  countenance  remarkably  expressive.  In  conversation,  he  was  cheerflil 
and  enthusiastic,  and  his  language  was  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  oorreelaueat. 
His  manners  were  simple'  and  unaffected,  combined,  however,  with  much  aatiTe 
but  unobtrusive  dignity. 

The  chief  glory  of  Mr.  Joflforson's  oharacter  was  his  ardent  love  of  liberty  for 
all  men,  irrespective  of  color.  This  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  preamble  of  the  Be- 
olaration  of  Independence,  which  he  wrote ;  in  the  principles  of  the  OAinaiioe  of 
1787,  which  he  originated;  and  in  several  passages  in  his  Jfotet  on  Virginia, 
wherein  he  pictures,  in  his  own  nervous  language,  the  demoralising  inflaenoes  of 
slavexy.i 

THE  RIGHTS   OP   MAN.* 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  e^ual ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government. 


1  Read  articles  on  Jefferson  in  N.  Am.  Rev,,  xxx.  511,  xxxix.  238,  xl.  170 ; 
Am.  Quarterly,  vi.  494,  vii.  123:  also  Biographies  by  Lee,  Tucker,  and  Ran- 
dolph. A  new  life,  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  in  three  volumes,  has  lately  been 
published ;  but  it  is  of  a  character  so  thoroughly  partisan,  that  it  never  can  bo 
regarded  by  unprejudiced  minds  as  of  authority.  It  ouietly  assumes  that  tho 
"  Democratic''  party  of  modern  times  is  identical  with  the  old  "  Republican" 
party  lod  by  Jefferson;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  For  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  errors  of  Jefferson,  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  **  Repub- 
lican" party  of  that  day,  they  were  thoroughly  and  avowedly  anti-slavery.  Tho 
young  men  of  our  country  who  desire  to  have  a  full  view  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  cha- 
racter should  read  what  is  said  of  him  in  such  works  as  Fisher  Ames's  Life  and 
Letters;  Qoodrich's  Recollections;  Griswold's  Republican  Court;  Hildreth's  United 
Slates ;  Sullivan's  Works,  Ac.  Ac. 

'  From  the  Preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.. 
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laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  sacli  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness.  Prudence^  indeed,  will  dictate  that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferaMe, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
ire  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tioos,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  re- 
duce them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security. 

PA88AOB  OF  THE  POTOMAC  THROUGH  THE  BLUE  RIDOE. 

The  passi^  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  You  stand  on  a 
veiy  high  point  of  land.  On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenan- 
doih,  having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  hundred 
miles  to  seek  a  vent.  On  your  left  approaches  the  Potomac,  seek- 
ing a  passage  also.  In  the  moment  of  their  junction,  they  rush 
together  against  the  mountain,  rend  it  asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the 
sea.  The*fir8t  glance  at  this  scene  hurries  our  senses  into  the 
opinion  that  this  earth  has  been  created  in  time ;  that  the  moun- 
tains were  formed  first ;  that  the  rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards ; 
Uiat,  in  this  place  particularly,  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the 
Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which  filled 
the  whole  valley;  that,  continuing  to  rise,  they  have  at  length 
broken  over  at  this  spot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain  down  from 
its  sommit  to  its  ba3te.  The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  disrup- 
tue  and  avulsion  from  their  beds  by  the  most  powerful  agents  of 
nature,  corroborate  the  impression.  But  the  distant  &iishing 
which  Nature  has  given  to  the  picture  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter. It  is  a  true  contrast  to  the  foreground.  It  is  as  placid 
tnd  delightful  as  that  is  wild  and  tremendous. '  For,  the  mountain 
being  cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to  your  eye,  through  the  clefl, 
s  small  eatch  of  smooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the 
plain  country,  inviting  you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult 
roaring  around,  to  pass  through  the  breach,  and  participate  of  the 
calm  below.  Here  the  eye  ultimately  composes  itself;  and  that 
way,  too,  the  road  happens  actually  to  lead.  You  cross  the  Poto- 
mac above  its  junction,  pass  along  its  side  through  the  base  of  the 
mountain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hanging  in  frag- 
ments over  you,  and  within  about  twenty  miles  reach  Frederick- 
town,  and  the  fine  country  round  that.     This  scene  is  worth  a 
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voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Yet  here^  as  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who  have  passed  their  lives 
within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to  survey  these 
monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers  and  motrntains,  which  must 
luve  shaken  {he  earth  itself  to  its  centre. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions;  the  most  unremitting 
despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the 
other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it;  for  man  is 
an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in 
him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he 
sees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive,  either  in  his  philan- 
thropy or  his  self-love,  for  restraining  the  intemperance  of  passion 
towards  his  slave,  it  should  always  be  a  sufficient  one  that  his 
child  is  present  But  generally  it  is  not  sufficient.  The  parent 
storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts 
on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  loose  to  his 
worst  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in 
tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities. 
The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and 
morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances.  And  with  what  exe- 
cration should  the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one-half 
the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms 
those  into  despots,  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of 
the  one  part,  and  the  amor  patrim  of  the  other  I  For  if  the  slave 
can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must  be  any  other  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  in  which  he  is  bom  to  live  and  labor  for  another ;  in 
which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute  as  far 
as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavors  to  the  evanishment  of  the 
human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  condition  on  the  endless 
generations  proceeding  from  him.  With  the  morals  of  the  people, 
their  industry  also  is  destroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate  no  man 
will  labor  for  himself  who  can  make  another  labor  for  him.  This 
is  BO  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  a  very  small  proportion 
indeed  are  ever  seen  to  labor.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
be  thought  secure  when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis, — 
a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the 
gift  of  God  ? — ^that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ? 
Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just; 
that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever;  that,  considering  numbers, 
nature,  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune, an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among  possible  events;  that 
it  may  become   probable    by   supernatural    interference!     The 
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Almiglily  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  as  in  such  a 
contest. 

What  an  incomprehensible  machine  is  man,  who  can  endure 
toil,  fimiine.  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death  itself^  in  vindication 
of  his  own  liberty,  and  the  next  moment  be  deaf  to  all  those  mo- 
tires  whose  power  supported  him  through  his  trial,  and  inflict 
upon  his  fellow-men  a  bondage,  one  hour  of  which  is  fraught  with 
more  misery  than  ages  of  that  which  he  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose ! 
But  we  must  wait  with  patience  the  workings  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is  preparing  the  deliverance  of 
these  our  suffering  brethren.  When  the  measure  of  their  tears 
shall  be  full,  doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will  awaken  to  their  dis- 
tress, and  bv  difPiising  a  light  and  liberality  among  their  oppressors, 
or  at  length  by  his  exterminating  thunder,  manifest  his  attention 
to  things  of  this  world,  and  that  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance 
of  blind  fatality. 

Notes  on  Virgimcu 
A  DBGALOaUE  OF  CANONS  FOB.  PBAOTICAL  LIFE. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it.   • 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  da  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap :  it  will 

be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  that  have  never  hap- 

pened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak  ^  if  very  angry,  an 
hundn^. 

HIS  DYING  COUNCIL.* 

This  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  The  writer 
will  be  in  the  grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  counsels.  Your 
affectionate  and  excellent  father  has  requested  that  I  would  ad- 
dress to  you  something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run ;  and  I  too,  as  a 
namesake,  feel  an  interest  in  that  course.  Few  words  will  be 
Deoessary,  with  good  dispositions  on  your  part.  Adore  God. 
Reverence  and  cherish  your  parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as 
yomselfy  and  your  country  more   than  yourself.     Be  just.     Be 

1  Letter  to  Thomas  Jefieraon  Smith. 

9* 
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trae.  Mtirmiur  not  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall  ike  life 
into  which  yon  have  entered  be  the  portal  to  one  of  eternal  and 
ineffable  bliss.  And,  if  to  the  dead  it  is  permitted  to  care  for 
the  things  of  this  world,  every  action  of  your  life  will  be  under 
my  regard.     Farewell. 

MoNTiCBLLO,  Febrwxry  21,  1826. 


BENJAMIN  RUSH,  1746^1813. 

Bbhjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  eminont  pbysieians  of  our  oountry,  was 
born  at  Byberry,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1745.  He  was 
early  destined  by  his  parents  for  professional  life,  and  he  gradaaled  at  Princeton 
College  in  1760.  After  spending  six  years  in  Philadelphia  in  the  stady  of  medi- 
cine, he  went  to  Edinburgh  for  the  ftirther  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  spring  of  1768,  and  then  went  to  France.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  ho  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  college  of  that  city.  In  1791,  the  college  was  mei^ged  in  a  univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  Rush  was  appointed  "  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Practice"  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Rush  were  as  unremitting  as  they  were  sucoessAil  in  endeavoring  to  miti- 
gate the  horrors  of  this  scourge.  But  these  labors  both  of  mind  and  body,  by 
night  and  day,  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  he  himself  was 
attacked  by  the  disease,  and  for  some  days  ho  lingered  between  jife  and  death. 
Happily  his  valuable  life  was  saved,  to  be  devoted  yet  many  more  years  to  the 
cause  of  science  and  philanthropy. 

It  is  astonishing  how,  with  such  a  large  private  practice.  Dr.  Rush  was  enabled 
to  do  so  much  outside  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congress 
which,  in  1776,  published  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  course  a£Bxcd 
his  name  to  that  memorable  instrument  In  1777,  he  was  c4)pointed  Physician- 
Qonoral  for  the  Middle  Department  of  the  Military  Hospitals,  and  in  1787  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  for  ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  he  advocated  with  great  ability.  After  the  establishment  of  th'e^' federal 
government,  he  withdrew  himself  altogether  from  public  life,  and  devoted  his  time 
to  his  profession,  and  to  the  claims  of  humanity.  The  only  office  he  accepted  as 
a  reward  for  his  many  services,  and  which  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  was  that  of 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint 

But  it  is  as  a  philanthropist^  and  as  the  fHend  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  man,  that  his  memory  will  ever  be  most  warmly  cherished.  He 
was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  as 
early  as.  1774  wrote  two  essays  upon  the  guilt  and  danger  of  our  national  sin,  to 
which  he  remained  inflexibly  opposed  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  also 
Vice-President  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  tiible  Society,  and  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  toofe  a  warm 
interest  in  tho  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  in  1786,  and  served 
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fo  mmy  yean  m  odo  of  its  pbyaoisiif.  He  was  the  prmeipal  agent  in  fonnding 
Kokinwn  College,  at  Cariisle,  and  in  bringing  from  Sootlaiid  that  eminent  aoholar 
ud  diviM^  the  fiev.  Gbarlee  Nisbet,  D  J>.,  to  pxeride.  over  that  inatitntion.  He 
wu  one  of  the  fliat  to  advooate  the  establishment  of  free  BohoolB^  and  wrote  seye- 
ral  able  esaaja  to  show  their  importance.  He  also  took  earlj  ground  against  the 
Boltiplicitj  of  capital  punishments,  and  lived  to  see  the  effect  of  his  labors  when, 
Id  1794,  the  Legislatore  of  Pennsylvania  abolished  death  as  a  punishment  for  all 
Crimea  except  for  that  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Dr.  Rush  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  temperance  reform.  His 
hqwy  into  the  EffeeU  of  Ardent  Spirita  upon  the  Body  and  Mind  was  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and  was  productive  of  great  good. 
He  also  published  an  essay  against  tobacco,  and  exhibited  a  frightftil  catalogue 
of  ills  to  health  and  morals  arising  from  the  use  of  that  filthy  and  disgusting . 
WMd.  ffis  last  work,  published  a  year  before  his  death,  entitled  Medical  Inquiriea 
wtd  Obeenatume  tqxm  the  Dieeatea  of  the  Mind,  has  been  pronounced,  by  very  respect- 
able authority,  "  at  once  a  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  human  understanding ;  a 
phyiiologieal  theory  of  organic  and  thinking  lifb ;  a  code  of  pure  morals  and 
rsBgion ;  a  book  of  the  beat  maxims  to  promote  wisdom  and  happiness ;  in  fine,  a 
eolleeUon^f  classical,  polite,  poetical,  and  sound  literature." 

Dr.  Bosh  terminated  his  long  and  nsefril  life,  after  a  few  days'  illness  of  typhus 
few,  OB  the  19th  of  April,  1818,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  As  a  gen- 
tleman, distinguished  for  ease  and  affiid)i]ity  of  manners;  as  a  scholar,  versed  in 
aadent  and  modem  leaning;  as  a  physioian,  adorning  by  his  character  and 
geains  the  profession  to  which  he  gave  the  best  energies  of  his  life ;  as  a  philan*- 
tbroiHst,  interested  in  all  that  tends  to  elevate  and  bless  man ;  and  as  a  OhrisUan, 
"doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  before  God,"  the  name  of  Dr. 
Rnah  wiU  ever  be  oherished  as  one  of  the  brij^test  and  best  in  our  country's  his- 
tory. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  Dr.  Rush's  style  and  manner,  and 
cf  the  snl^jeets  in  whieh  he  was  particularly  interested : — 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  agreeable  to  observe  how  differently  modem  writers^  and 
the  insp^ed  author  of  the  Proverbs,  describe  a  fine  woman.  The 
former  confine  their  praises  chiefly  to  personal  charms  and  orna- 
mental accomplishments,  while  the  latter  celebrates  only  the  yir- 
taes  of  a  valuable  mistress  of  a  family  and  a  useful  member  of 
society.  The  one  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  fashionable 
UoguageB  of  Europe ;  the  other  '<  opens  her  mouth  with  wisdom/' 
and  is  peifeetly  acquainted  with  all  the  uses  of  the  needle,  the 
distaff,  aad  the  loom.  The  business  of  the  one  is  pleasure ;  the 
plea8ur6.efthe  other  is  business.  The  one  is  ad.mired  abroad} 
the  other  is  honored  and  beloved  at  home.  '^  Her  children  arise 
ap  and  call  her  bl^essed,  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 
There  'i»(iiO  fame  in  the  world  equal  to  this ;  nor  is  there  a  note 
b  music  half  so  delightful  as  the  respectful  language  with  which 
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a  gratefdl  son  or  daughter  perpetaates  ihe  memory  of  a  seofiible 
and  affeotionate  mother. 

A  philosopher  once  said :  <<  Let  me  make  all  the  ballads  of  a 
country^  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  He  might  with 
more  propriety  have  said,  Let  the  ladies  of  a  country  be  educated 
properly,  and  they  will  not  only  make  and  administer  its  laws, 
but  form  its  manners  and  character.  It  would  require  a  lively 
imagination  to  describe,  or  even  to  comprehend,  the  happiness  of 
a  country  where,  knowledge  and  virtue  were  generally  diffused 
among  the  female  sex.  Our  young  men  would  then  be  restrained 
from  vice  by  the  terror  of  being  banished  from  their  company. 
The  loud  laugh  and  the  malignant  smile,  at  the  expense  of  inno- 
cence or  of  personal  infirmities, — ^the  feats  of  successful  mimicry, 
— and  the  low-priced  wit  which  is  borrowed  from  a  misapplication 
of  Scripture  phrases,  would  no  more  be  considered  as  recommend- 
ations to  the  society  of  the  ladies.  A  double  entendre,  in  iheir 
presence,  would  then  exclude  a  gentleman  forever  &om  the  oom- 
pany  of  both  sexes,  and  probably  oblige  him  to  seek  an  asylumi 
from  contempt  in  a  foreign  country.  The  infiuence  of  fenoale 
education  would  be  still  more  extensive  and  useful  in  domestic 
life.  The  obligations  of  gentlemen  to  qualify  themselves  by 
knowledge  and  industry  to  discharge  the  duties  of  benevolence 
would  be  increased  by  marriage ;  and  the  patriot,  the  hero,  and 
the  legislator  would  find  the  sweetest  reward  of  their  toils  in  the 
approbation  and  applause  of  their  wives.  Children  would  diaoover 
the  marks  of  maternal  prudence  and  wisdom  in  every  station  of 
life ;  for  it  has  been  remarked  that  there  have  been  few  great  or 
good  men  who  have  not  been  blessed  with  wise  and  prudent 
mothers.  Cyrus  was  taught  to  revere  the  gods  by  his  mother, 
Mandaa6 ;  Samuel  was  devoted  to  his  prophetic  office,  before  he 
was  bom,  by  his  mother,  Hannah ;  Constantino  was  rescued  from 
paganism  by  his  mother,  Constantia ;  and  Edward  the  Sixth  in- 
herited those  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  made  him  the 
delight  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  from  his  mother.  Lady  Jane 
Seymour.  Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  if  neces* 
sary,  jRrom  ancient  and  modern  history,  to  establish  the  truth  of 
this  proposition. 

I  am  not  enthusiastical  upon  the  subject  of  education.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  we  shall  probably  too  soon  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  manners  and  vices.  The 
first  marks  we  shall  perceive  of  our  declension  will  appear  among 
our  women.  Their  idleness,  ignorance,  and  profligacy  will  be  the 
harbingers  of  our  ruin.  Then  will  the  character  and  performance 
of  a  buffoon  on  the  theatre  be  the  subject  of  more  conversation 
%nd  praise  than  the  patriot  or  the  minister  of  the  gospel ;  then 
will  our  language  and  pronunciation  be  enfeebled  and  corrupted 
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by  a  flood  of  Frencli  and  Italian  words ;  then  will  the  historj  of 
romantic  amours  be  preferred  to  the  immortal  writings  of  Addison, 
Hawkesworth,  and  Johnson ;  then  will  our  churches  be  neglected, 
and  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  never  be  called  upon  but  in  pro- 
fane eiLolamations ;  then  will  our  Sundays  be  appropriated  only  to 
feasts  and  concerts ;  and  then  will  begin  all  that  train  of  domestic 
and  political  calamities.  But  I  forbear.  The  prospect  is  so  pain- 
fal  tiiat  I  cannot  help  silently  imploring  the  great  Arbiter  of 
hunan  affairs  to  interpose  his  almighty  goodness,  and  to  deliver 
08  from  these  evils,  that  at  least  one  spot  of  the  earth  may  be  re- 
served as  a  monument  of  the  effects  of  good  education,  in  order  to 
show  in  some  degree  what  our  species  was  before  the  fall,  and 
what  it  shall  be  after  its  restoration. 


THE   USE   OF  TOBACCO. 

Were  it  possible  for  a  being  who  had  resided  upon  our  globe  to 
visit  the  inhabitants  of  a  planet  where  reason  governed,  and  to 
tell  them  that  a  vile  weed  was  in  general  use  among  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  globe  it  had  left,  which  afforded  no  nourishment; 
that  this  weed  was  cultivated  with  immense  care ;  that  it  was  an 
important  article  of  commerce ;  that  the  want  of  it  produced  real 
misery;  that  its  taste  was  extremely  nauseous;  that  it  was  un- 
friendly to  health  and  morals ;  and  that  its  use  was  attended  with 
a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  property;  the  account  would  be 
thought  incredible,  and  the  author  of  it  would  probably  be  ex* 
clud^  from  society  for  relating  a  story  of  so  improbable  a  nature. 
Id  no  one  view  is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the  creature  man  in 
a  more  absurd  and  ridiculous  light  than  in  his  attachment  to 

TOBACCO. 

The  progress  of  habit  in  the  use  of  Tobacco  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  slaves  of  it  begin  by 
Qflin?  it  only  after  dinner ;  then,  during  the  whole  afternoon  and 
evemng;  afterwards  before  dinner,  then  before  breakfast,  and 
finally,  during  the  whole  night.  I  knew  a  lady  who  had  passed 
through  all  these  stages,  who  used  to  wake  regularly  two  or  three 
times  every  night  to  compose  her  system  with  fresh  doses  of  snuff. 

Hie  appetite  for  TobMMSo  is  wholly  artificial.  No  person  was 
ever  bom  with  a  relish  for  it ;  even  in  those  persons  who  are 
much  attached  to  it,  nature  frequently  recovers  her  disrelish  to  it. 
It  ceases  to  be  agreeable  in  every  febrile  indisposition.  This  is 
so  invariably  true,  that  a  disrelish  to  it  is  often  a  sign  of  an  ap- 
proaching, and  a  return  of  the  appetite  for  it,  a  sign  of  a  depart- 
ing fever.  I  proceed  now  to  mention  some  of  the  influences  of 
the  habitual  use  of  Tobacco  upon  morals. 

1.  One  of  the  usual  effects  of  smoking  and  chewing,  is  thirst. 
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This  thirst  cannot  bo  allayed  by  water;  for  no  sedative  or  even 
insipid  liquor  will  be  relished  after  the  month  and  throat  have 
been  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  the  smoke  or  juioe  of  Tobacco. 
A  desire,  of  course,  is  excited  for  strong  drinks,  and  these,  when 
taken  between  meals,  soon  lead  to  intemperance  and  drunkenness. 

2.  The  use  of  Tobacco,  more  especially  in  smoking,  disposes  to 
idleness,  and  idleness  has  been  considered  as  the  root  of  all  evil. 
'<An  idle  man's  brain,''  says  the  celebrated  and  original  Mr. 
Bunyan,  "  is  the  devil's  workshop." 

3.  The  use  of  Tobacco  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  neglect 
of  cleanliness. 

4.  Tobacco,  more  especially  when  used  in  smoking,  is  gene- 
rally offensive  to  those  people  who  do  not  use  it.  To  smoke  in 
company,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  breach  of  good  manners ; 
now,  manners  have  an  influence  upon  morals.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  outposts  of  virtue.  A  habit  of  offending  the  senses 
of  Mends  or  strangers  by  the  use  of  Tobacco  cannot  therefore  be 
indulged  with  innocence.  It  produces  a  want  of  respect  for  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  this  always  disposes  to  unkind  and  unjust 
behavior  towards  them.  Who  ever  knew  a  rude  man  completely 
or  uniformly  moral  ?  *  *  *  • 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by -relating  an  anecdote  of 
the  late  Dr.  Franklin.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  declared 
to  one  of  his  Mends  that  he  had  never  used  Tobacco  in  any  way 
in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  and  that  he  was  disposed  to  believe 
there  was  not  much  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  for  that  he 
had  never  met  with  a  man  who  used  it  who  advised  him  to  follow 
his  example. 

THE  BIBLE  AS  A  SCHOOL-BOOK. 

Before  I  state  my  arguments  in  favor  of  teaching  children  to 
read  by  means  of  the  Bible,  I  shall  assume  the  five  following 
propositions  :— 

I.  That  Christianity  is  the  only  true  and  perfect  religion,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  mankind  adopt  its  principles  and  obey  its 
precepts,  they  will  be  wise  and  happy. 

II.  That  a  better  knowledge  of  this  religion  is  to  be  acquired 
by  reading  the  Bible  than  in  any  other  way. 

III.  That  the  Bible  contains  more  knowledge  necessary  to  man 
in  his  present  state  than  any  other  book  in  the  world. 

IV.  That  knowledge  is  most  durable,  and  religious  instruction 
most  usefol,  when  imparted  in  early  life. 

y.  That  the  Bible,  when  not  read  in  schools,  is  seldom  read  in 
any  subsequent  period  of  life. 

My  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  school-book 
are  founded,  first,  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.     The 
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memory  is  the  first  faculty  which  opens  in  the  minds  of  children 
Of  how  much  conseauence,  then,  must  it  be,  to  impress  it  with 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity  before  it  is  preo(A)upied  with  less 
interesting  subjects!  There  is  also  a  peculiar  aptitude  in  the 
minds  of  children  for  religious  knowledge.  I  have  constantly 
found  them,  in  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  their  lives,  more  in- 
quisitive upon  religious  subjects  than  upon  any  others ;  and  an 
ingenious  instructor  of  youth  has  informed  me  that  he  has  found 
yoong  children  more  capable  of  receiving  just  ideas  upon  the 
most  difficult  tenets  of  religion  than  upon  the  most  simple 
branches  of  human  knowledge. 

There  is  a  wonderful  property  in  the  memory  which  enables  it, 
in  old  age,  to  recover  the  knowledge  it  had  acquired  in  early  life,  / 
after  it  had  been  apparently  forgotten  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  Of 
how  much  consequence,  then,  must  it  be,  to  fill  the  mind  with 
that  species  of  knowledge,  in  childhood  and  youth,  which,  when 
rectdUd  in  the  decline  of  life,  will  support  the  soul  under  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  smooth  the  avenues  of  approaching  death  I 
The  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  is  capable  of  i^ording  this  sup- 
port to  old  age  \  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  it  resorted 
to  with  so  much  diligence  and  pleasure  by  such  old  people  as  have 
md  it  in  early  life.  I  can  recollect  many  instances  of  this  kind, 
in  persons  who  discovered  no  attachment  to  the  Bible  in  the  meri- 
dian of  their  lives,  who  have,  notwithstanding,  spent  the  evening 
of  them  in  reading  no  other  book. 

My  second  argument  in  fiivor  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools, 
ifl  fimnded  upon  an  implied  command  of  G-od,  and  upon  the  prao- 
tiee  of  several  of  the  wisest  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  we  find  the  following  words,  which  are 
directly  to  my  purpose : — **  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God. with  all  thy  Jieart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might.  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall 
be  in  thine  heart.  And  thou  shcdt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children^  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up."  *  *  * 

I  have  heard  it  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the  Bible  should  be 
read  every  day  by  the  master,  as  a  means  of  instructing  children 
in  it  But  this  is  a  poor  substitute  for  obliging  children  to  read 
it  as  a  school-book ;  for,  by  this  means,  we  insensibly  engrave^  as 
it  were,  its  contents  upon  their  minds ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  children,  instructed  in  this  way  in  the  Scriptures,  seldom 
forget  any  part  of  them.  They  have  the  same  advantage  over 
those  persons  who  have  only  heard  the  Scriptures  read  by  a  mas- 
ter, that  a  man  who  has  worked  with  the  tools  of  a  mechanical 
employment  for  several  years,  has  over  the  man  who  has  only 
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stood  a  few  hours  in  the  workshop,  and  seen  the  same  business 
carried  on  by  other  people. 

1  think  I  am  mot  too  sanguine  in  believing  that  education ,  con> 
ducted  in  this  manner,  would,  in  the  course  of  two  generations, 
eradicate  infidelity  from  among  us,  and  render  civil  government 
scarcely  necessary  in  our  country. 

In  contemplating  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
I  lament  that  we  waste  so  much  time  and  money  in  punishing 
crimeis,  and  take  so  little  pains  to  prevent  them.  We  profess  to 
be  republicans,  and  yet  we  neglect  the  only  means  of  establishing 
and  perpetuating  our  republican  forms  of  government, — that  is, 
the  universal  education  of  our  youth  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity by  means  of  the  Bible ;  for  this  divine  Book,  above  all 
others,  favors  that  equality  among  mankind,  that  respect  for  just 
laws,  and  all  those  sober  and  frugal  virtues  which  constitute  the 
soul  of  republicanism. 


LINDLBY  MURRAY,  1745—1826. 

No  work  which  tareats  of  American  literatare  should  fUl  to  notice  him  whose 
works  on  English  philology  have  been  the  standard  educational  books  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  half  a  oentory.  Lindley  Murray  was  bom  at  Swatara, 
near  Lancaster,  Penpsylyania,  in  1745.  He  was  quite  young  when  his  father,  an 
enterprising  trader  and  miller,  remoyed  to  New  York,  and  there  established  him- 
self as  a  mecohant  Lindley  had,  yery  early,  a  great  ardor  in  the  pursoit  of 
knowledge;  and,  after  being  a  few  years  in  his  father's  counting-room,  he  defear- 
mined  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  for  which  he  had  long  felt  an  incluiation ;  and 
bis  father  gave  him  permission  to  prepare  himself  for  it.  He  entered  the  offioe 
of  his  father's  counsellor,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Esq.,  and  was  for  some  time  a  feUow- 
student  of  the  illustrious  John  Jay. 

Afler  remaining  four  years  in  Mr.  Kissam's  office,  Mr.  Murray  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  and  the  next  yoar 
ho  formed  a  happy  matrimonial  connection ;  but  soon  his  father,  whose  health 
WO!!  feeble,  went  to  England  on  business,  and  in  a  year  sent  for  his  son  to  join 
him.  He  did  so,  and  the  united  families  remained  some  time  in  that  country. 
In  1771,  however,  our  author  returned  to  Now  York,  and  resumed  the  profession 
of  law,  which  he  practised  on  the  principles  of  the  strictest  Christian  beneyolenco^ 
always  urging  a  peaceable  settlement  of  difficulties  in  every  case  where  it  was  at 
all  practicable.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  being  in 
poor  health,  he  removed  to  Long  Island  j  and,  after  residing  there  four  years, 
having  much  improved,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  entered  into  mercantile 
pursuits.  Ho  was  very  successful,  and  had  acquired  sufficient  to  make  him  inda- 
pendent  of  business,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  that  completely  debili- 
tated his  whole  muscular  system.  His  physicians  believed  that  the  elimate  of 
Enp^land  would  Ikj  more  favorable  to  hi«  hoiUth,  mid  accordingly  he  and  his  wife 
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•nbadud  for  thAfe  Mxintcy  in  1784.  He  aelooted  M  his  reddMioe  tbe  TiBftge  of 
HoldgiUi^  within  a  mile  of  York.  His  health  seemed  to  improve  for  a  short  time^ 
sad  he  was  enabled  bo  walk  a  little  in  his  garden ;  hot  finally  he  had  to  giro  that 
op  and  take  ezereise  in  his  earriage.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
this  sIm,  and  from  1809  till  his  decease — sixteen  years — ^he  was  wholly  confined 
to  the  honte.  But  his  bodily  sofierings  were  the  means 'of  chastening  his  spirit 
and  strengthening  those  feelings  of  piety  and  devotion  which  he  had  long 
cherished.  An  American'  who  visited  him  In  1819  remarks,  "  Though  so  weak 
as  scarcely  able  to  bear  his  own  weight,  he  has  been  enabled,  by  the  power  of  a 
strong  and  well-balanced  mind,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtaes,  to 
pin  a  complete  ascendency  over  himself,  and  to  exhibit  an  instance  of  meekness, 
patieoce,  and  humility  which  affords,  I  may  truly  say,  one  of  the  most  edifying 
sxamples  I  have  ever  beheld."  On  the  16th  of  Fobruaiy,  1826,  this  eminently 
good  man  closed  his  earthly  career. 

Few  anthors  have  so  wide-spread  a  fame  as  Lindley  Murray,  and  few  have  had 
so  many  readers.  His  first  publication  was  The  Faaer  of  Religion  on  the  IRnd, — 
a  tieatise  of  great  excellenoe,  which  was  very  favorably  received,  and  passed 
tfaroogh  nomerons  editions.  His  next  work  was  his  Englith  Orammar,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  his  EngUeh  Reader  f  and  it  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  no  othei 
school-books  have  ever  eqjoyed  so  wide  a  circulation.  He  afterwards  published 
sn  iiilrmiiie<uMi  and  a  Seqvd  to  the  Reader,  an  octavo  edition  of  his  Qrammar, 
sad  sevwal  other  minor  works  on  the  English  language. 

Ihe  foUowmg  prose  extracts  are  firom  a  series  of  letters  of  an  autobiographieal 
charaetor. 

MODEBATION   IN   ONE'S  DE0TRES. 

My  TiewB  and  wishes,  with  regard  to  property,  were,  in  eyery 
peiiod  of  life,  contained  within  a  yery  moderate  compass.  I  was 
etrfypefsnaded  that,  though  <<  a  competence  is  vital  to  content,''  1 
OQ^t  not  to  annex  to  that  term  the  idea  of  much  property.  And 
I  determined  that  when  I  should  acquire  enough  to  enable  me  to 
aaiotain  and  provide  for  my  fitmily,  in  a  respectable  and  mode- 
rate manner,  and  this  aceordijig  to  real  and  rational,  not  imaginary 
and  fantastic  wants,  and  a  little  to  spare  for  the  necessities  of 
others,  I  would  decline  the  pursuits  of  property,  and  devote  a 
great  part  of  my  time,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  benefit  of  my 
feilow-creatures,  within  the  sphere  of  my  abilities  to  serve  them. 
I  perceived  that  the  desire  of  great  possessions  generally  expands 
with  the  gradual  acquisition  and  the  full  attainment  of  them )  and 
I  imagined  that  charity  and  a  generous  application  do  not  suffi- 
ciently correspond  with  the  increase  of  property.  I  thought,  too, 
tbat  procuring  great  wealth  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  elated 
independence  of  mind,  little  connected  with  that  humility  which 
u  the  ground  of  all  our  virtues ;  that  a  busy  and  anxious  pursuit 
of  it  often  excludes  views  and  reflections  of  infinite  importance, 
—        »  '  — ' — ■ 

'  Prof.  QriRcom. 
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and  leaves  but  little  time  to  acquire  that  treasare  whioh  would 
make  us  rich  indeed.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  a  wish  for 
personal  distinction,  a  desire  of  providing  too  abundantly  for  their 
children,  and  a  powerful  habit  of  accumulation,  are  the  motives 
which  commonly  actuate  men  in  the  acquisition  of  great  wealth. 
The  strenuous  endeavors  of  many  persons  to  vindicate  this  pur- 
suit, on  the  ground  that  the  idea  of  a  competency  is  indefinite,  and 
that  the  more  we  gain,  the  more  good  we  may  do  with  it,  did  not 
make  much  impression  upon  me.  I  fancied  that,  in  general,  ex- 
perience did  not  correspond  with  this  plausible  reasoning ;  and  I 
was  persuaded  that  a  truly  sincere  mind  could  be  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
cern the  just  limits  between  a  safe  and  competent  portion  and  a 
dangerous  profusion  of  the  good  things  of  life.  These  views  of 
the  subject  I  reduced  to  practice ;  and  terminated  my  mercantile 
concerns  when  I  had  acquired  a  moderate  competency. 

EMPLOYMENT  ESSENTIAL  TO   HEALTH. 

In  the  course  of  my  literary  labors,  I  found  that  the  aaental 
exercise  which  accompanied  them  was  not  a  little  beneficial  to  my 
health.  The  motives  which  excited  me  to  write,  and  the  objects 
which  I  hoped  to  accomplish,  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  cheer 
the  mind,  and  to  give  the  animal  spirits  a  salutary  impulse.  I  am 
persuaded  that,  if  I  had  suffered  my  time  to  pass  away,  with  little 
or  no  employment,  my  health  would  have  ocen  still  more  im- 
paired, my  spirits  depressed,  and,  perhaps,  my  life  considerably 
shortened.  I  have,  therefore,  reason  to  deem  it  a  happiness,  and 
a  source  of  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence,  that  I  was  enabled, 
under  my  bodily  weakness  and  confinement,  to  turn  my  attention 
to  the  subjects  which  have  for  so  many  years  afforded  me  abun- 
dant occupation.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  whatever  may 
be  our  privations,  to  cast  our  eyes  around,  and  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover whether  there  are  not  some  means  yet  left  us  of  doing  good 
to  ourselves  and  to  others ;  that  our  lights  may,  in  some  degree, 
shine  in  every  situation,  and,  if  possible,  be  extinguished  only 
with  our  lives.  The  quantum  of  good  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances', we  do,  ought  not  to  disturb  or  affect  us.  If  we  perform 
what  we  are  able  to  perform,  how  little  soever  it  may  be,  it  is 
enough ;  it  will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Uim  who  knows  how 
to  estimate  exactly  all  our  actions,  by  comparing  them  with  our 
disposition  and  ability. 

THE   BLESSINGS   OF  AFFLICTION. 

I  consider  myself  as  under  deep  obligations  to  God  4br  the 
trials  and  afflictions  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  visit  me, 
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u  well  as  for  the  prosperous  erents  of  my  life.  They  have  been 
the  corrections  and  restraints  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Father ;  and 
may  justly  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  my  choicest  blessings. 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  cross  occurrences  and  adverse  situa- 
tions may  be  improved  by  us  to  the  happiest  purposes.  The  spirit 
of  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  they  inculcate,  and 
the  virtuous  exertions  to  which  they  prompt  us,  in  order  to  make 
the  best  of  our  condition,  not  only  often  greatly  amend  it,  but 
confer  on  the  mind  a  strength  and  elevation  which  dispose  it  to 
sarvey  with  less  attachment  the  transient  things  of  time,  and  to 
desire  more  earnestly  the  eternal  happiness  of  another  world. 


DAVID  RAMSEY,  1749—1815. 

David  Ramsbt,  the  historum  of  the  Reyolatiooi  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County, 
FeoaiylyaniAy  on  Uie  2d  of  Apzil,  1749.  His  father,  James  Ramsey,  was  a  re- 
cpeeiaUe  &nner,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  by  the  diligent  onlti* 
Tstion  of  his  £urm  was  enabled  to  educate  a  numerous  family.  A  Protestant 
Christiiia,  he  early  sowed  the  seeds  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  his  children,  and 
hTed  to  see  the  happy  fruits  of  his  care  and  labor.  Our  author  when  a  youth 
ihowed  great  quickness  of  intellect^  and,  after  going  through  the  usual  pre- 
peialory  studies,  entered  Princeton  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1765,  being 
ooij  sixteen  years  of  age.  ARer  teaching  for  two  years,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  under  Dr.  Rush,  and  in  1772  entered  upon  its 
practice  in  Maryland.  The  next  year  he  removed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
Dte  rapidly  to  eminence  in  his  profession  and  in  the  respect  of  the  community.^ 
His  talents,  business  habits,  and  industry  eminently  qualified  him  for  an  aotiye 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina.  In 
February,  1782,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  again 
in  1785.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Charleston,  and  again  entered  the  walks 
of  private  Kfe. 

Fron  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war,  Dr.  Ramsey  had  been  carefully 
collecting  materials  flbr  its  history,  and  in  1786  published  his  Hittory  ^fthe  Rem- 
litim  TO  SomK  Carolina.  Five  years  after,  in  1790,  when  he  had  studieil  the  sub- 
ject more  thoroughly,  and  had  gained  much  valuable  information  ficom  many  dis- 
ttagniflhed  actors  in  its  scenes,  he  puUished  bis  History  of  the  American  Revoln- 
im,  whioh  waa  received  with  universal  approbation.     In  1801,  he  published  his 

'  On  his  going  to  Charleston,  Dr.  Rush  wrote  a  commendatory  letter,  to  aid  him 
in  bis  profession,  in  which  he  says, "  It  is  saying  but  little  of  him  to  tell  you  that  he 
vt  far  superior  to  any  person  we  ever  graduated  at  our  college ;  his  ab'lities  are  not 
(wlj  go<Ki,  but  great ;  his  talents  and  knowledge  universal.  *  *  *  Joined  to  all 
tf)«se,  hte  is  soand  in  his  principles,  strict,  nay  more,  severe  in  his  morals.  Hr 
writes^  talks,  and — ^what  is  more— lives  well." 
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lAf*  of  Waakmgtoii,  which  still  muDteins  a  high  reimtatlon.  In  1808^  h«  gvre  V> 
the  world  a  Hi&toiry  of  South  Carolma,  in  two  YoluniM  octavo.  Besides  these 
hlBtorical  worksy  be  published  a  number  of  essaiys  connected  with  his  profession - 
a  Biogixq>hical  Chart,  to  facilitate  the  stady  of  history;  and  a  Suiogiimi  on  Dr, 
UmK  He  had  made  preparations  for  publishing  a  larger  historical  work  upon 
our  country,  when  he  was  suddenly  deprired  of  life,  being  shot  by  a  lunatic,  in  the 
streets  of  Charleston,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1816. 

WASHINGTON  RESIONINO  HIS  00MMIS6I0N. 

The  hour  now  approached  in  which  it  became  necessary  for  the 
American  chief  to  take  leave  of  his  officers,  who  had  been  endeared 
to  him  by  a  long  series  of  common  sufFerings  and  dangers.  This 
was  done  in  a  solemn  manner.  The  officers  haying  previously 
assembled  for  the  purpose,  General  Washington  joined  them,  and, 
calling  for  a  glass  of  wine,  tJius  addressed  t£em : — ^^  With  a  heart 
Ml  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  de- 
voutly wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy 
as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  Having 
drank,  he  added,  '^  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave^ 
but  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me 
by  the  hand."  General  Knox,  being  next,  turned  to  him.  In- 
capable of  utterance,  Washington  grasped  his  hand,  and  embraced 
him.  The  officers  came  up  successively,  and  he  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  each  of  them.  Not  a  word  was  articulated  on  either 
side.  A  majestic  silence  prevailed.  The  tear  of  sensibility  glis- 
tened in  everyeye.  The  tenderness  of  the  scene  exceeded  all 
description.  When  the  last  of  the  officers  had  taken  his  leave, 
Washington  left  the  room,  and  passed  through  the  corps  of  light 
infantry  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  The  officers  followed  in  a 
solemn,  mute  procession,  with  dejected  countenances.  On  his 
entering  the  barge  to  cross  the  North  River,  he  turned  towards 
the  companions  of  his  glory,  and,  by  waving  his  hat,  bid  them  a 
silent  adieu.  Some  of  them  answered  this  last  signal  of  respect 
and  affection  with  tears ;  and  all  of  them  gazed  upon  the  barge 
which  conveyed  him  from  their  sight  till  they  could  no  longer 
distinguish  in  it  the  person  of  their  beloved  commander-in-chi^. 

The  army  being  disbanded,  Washington  proceeded  to  Annapolis, 
then  the  seat  of  Congress,  to  resign  his  commission.  On  his  way 
thither,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  delivered  to  the  comptroller  of 
accounts  in  Philadelphia  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the 
public  money  he  had  ever  received.  This  was  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  every  entry  was  made  in  a  very  particular  manner. 
Vouchers  were  produced  for  every  item,  except  for  secret  intelli- 
gence and  services,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than  1982  pounds, 
10  shillings  sterling.     The  whole  which,  in  the  course  of  eight 
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jeais  of  war,  had  passed  through  his  hands,  amounted  only  to 
14^79  pounds,  18  shillings,  9  penoe  sterling.  Nothing  was 
charged  or  retained  for  personal  services;  and  actual  dishurse- 
ments  had  been  managed  with  such  economy  and  fidelity,  that 
they  were  all  coyered  by  the  above  moderate  sum. 

After  aocounting  for  all  his  expenditures  of  public  money, 
(secret-service  money,  for  obvious  reasons,  excepted,)  with  all  the 
exactness  which  established  forms  required  from  the  inferior 
officers  of  his  army,  he  hastened  to  resign  into  the  hands  of  the 
Others  of  his  country  the  powers  with  which  they  had  invested 
him.  This  was  done  in  a  public  audience.  Congress  received 
him  as  the  founder  and  guardian  of  the  republic,  ^hile  he  ap- 
peared before  them,  they  silently  retraced  the  scenes  of  danger 
and  distress  through  which  they  had  passed  together.  They  re- 
called to  mind  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  peace  purchased  by 
his  arm.  They  gaxed  with  wonder  on  their  fellow-citizen,  who 
appeared  more  great  and  worthy  of  esteem  in  resigning  his  power 
than  he  had  done  in  gloriously  using  it.  £very  heart  was  big 
with  emotion.  Tears  of  admiration  and  gratitude  burst  from 
every  eye.  The  general  sympathy  was  felt  by  the  resigning  hero, 
aod  wet  his  cheek  with  a  manly  tear.  *  *  * 

His  own  sensations,  after  retiring  from  public  business,  are  thus 
expressed  in  his  letters : — ''  I  am  just  beginning  to  experience  the 
e^ise  and  freedom  from  public  cares,  which,  however  desirable,  it 
takes  some  time  to  redise;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  it  was  not  until  lately  I  could  get  the 
better  of  my  usual  custom  of  ruminating,  as  soon  as  I  awoke  in 
the  morning,  on  the  business  of  the  ensuing  day;  and  of  my  sur- 
prise on  finding,  afler  revolving  many  things  in  my  mind,  that  I 
was  no  longer  a  public  man,  or  had  any  thing  to  do  with  public 
tramsactions.  I  feel  as  I  conceive  a  wearied  traveller  must  do,  who, 
afk*r  treading  many  a  painful  step  with  a  heavy  burden  on  his 
Khoalders,  is  eased  of  the  latter,  having  reached  the  haven  to 
which  all  the  former  were  directed,  and,  from  his  housetop,  is 
looking  back,  and  tracing  with  an  ea^er  eye  the  meanders  by 
which  he  escaped  the  quicksands  and  mires  which  lay  in  his  way, 
and  into  which  none  but  the  all-powerful  Guide  and  Dispenser  of 
human  events  could  have  prevented  his  falling." 


JOHN  TRUMBULL,  1750— 183L 

Jomr  TBunuLL,  the  Mithor  of  the  celobraied  poem  McPimyalf  wu  born  in 
Witertmry,  Connecticnt,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1750.  His  father  was  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  of  a  family  distinguished  in  the  literary  and  political  annals  of 

8* 
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Conneoticaty  Mid  fitted  his  son  for  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1767,  the 
first  in  his  olaas  for  genius  and  attainments,  though  but  seventeen  years  of  age. 
He  then  remained  three  years  at  college  as  a  resident  graduate,  devoting  himself 
prineipally  to  the  study  of  polite  letters,  and  forming  many  valuable  acquaint- 
ances, among  whom  was  Timothy  D  wight,  afterwards  President  of  the  college. 
In  1771,  Trumbull  and  Dwight  were  elected  tutors  of  the  college,  and  exerted  all 
their  energies  to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  study  and  discipline  in  the 
institution. 

In  1772,  Trumbull  published  the  first  part  of  The  Progren  of  Dulnen, — a 
satirical  poem  in  Hudibrostic  verse,  exposing  to  ridicule  the  absurd  methods  of 
education  that  then  prevailed.  Tom  Bridnless,  a  dunce,  is  sent  to  college,  and, 
with  a  little  smattering  of  Latin  and  Qreek,  is  transferred  to  a  country  minister  to 
study  theology,  and  in  due  time  is  ''ground  out^  a  preacher.  In  the  second  part 
a  blow  is  aimed  at  the  coxcombry  of  fashionable  life  in  the  person  of  Diok  Hair- 
brain,  a  conceited  and  Idle  fop.  The  third  part  describes  the  life  and  fortunes  of 
Miss  Harriet  Simper,  who  in  ignoranoe  and  folly,  if  not  in  hooped  rotDndity,  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  said  Hairbrain,  by  whose  ehanns  she  is  captivated.  Bat, 
ihiling  in  her  efforts,  she  oonsoles  herself  |n  later  years  with  the  loTe  of  the  pro- 
ound  Bnunless,  and  their  marriage  concludes  the  poem. 

THE  fop's  DEOLINK. 

How  pale  the  palsied  fop  appears, 

Low  shivering  in  the  vale  of  years ; 

The  ghost  of  all  his  former  days, 

"When  folly  lent  the  ear  of  praise, 

And  beaux  with  pleased  attention  hung 

On  accents  of  his  ohatt'ring  tongue. 

Now  all  those  days  of  |)lea8ure  o'er, 

That  chatt'ring  tongue  must  prate  no  more. 

From  every  place  that  bless'd  his  hopes. 

He's  elbow'd  out  by  younger  fops. 

Each  pleasing  thought  unknown,  that  cheers 

The  sadness  ot  declining  years, 

In  lonely  age  he  sinks  forlorn, 

Of  all,  and  even  himself,  the  scorn. 

The  coxcomb's  course  were  gay  and  clever, 
Would  health  and  money  last  forever, 
Did  conscience  never  break  th^  eharm. 
Nor  fear  of  Aiture  worlds  alarm. 
But  oh,  sinoe  youth  and  years  decay, 
And  life's  vain  follies  fleet  away. 
Since  age  has  no  respect  for  beaux, 
And  death  the  gaudy  scene  must  close, — 
Happy  the  man,  whose  early  bloom 
Provides  for  endless  years  to  come ; 
That  learning  seeks,  whose  usefUl  gain 
Repays  the  course  of  studious  pain ; 
Whose  fame  the  thankful  age  shall  raise^ 
And  future  times  repeat  its  praise ; 
Attains  that  heartfelt  peace  of  mind, 
To  all  the  will  of  Heaven  resign'd, 
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Wliioh  ealms  in  yontli,  the  blMt  of  rage^ 
AdcU  sweetest  hope  to  sinking  age, 
With  valued  use  prolongs  the  breath, 
And  gives  a  placid  smile  to  death. 


THE  BfLUB. 

Thus  Harriet,  rising  on  the  stage, 
Learns  all  the  arts  that  please  the  age ; 
And  studies  Veil,  as  fits  her  station, 
The  trade  of  poUiios  and  faahion : 
A  judge  of  modes  in  silks  and  satins, 
From  tassels  down  to  ologs  and  pattens ; 
A  genius,  that  can  calculate 
When  modes  of  dress  are  out  of  date ; 
Cast  the  nativity  with  ease 
Of  gowns,  and  sacks,  and  negligees ; 
And  tell,  exact  to  half  a  minute. 
What's  out  of  &8hion  and  what's  in  it. 

On  Sunday,  see  the  haughty  maid 
In  all  the  glare  of  dress  array'd, 
Deck'd  in  her  most  fantastic  gown. 
Because  a  stranger's  come  to  town 
Heedless  at  church  she  spends  the  day, 
For  homelier  folks  may  serve  to  pray, 
And  for  devotion  those  may  go. 
Who  can  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
Beauties  at  church  may  spend  their  care  in 
Far  other  work  than  pious  hearing ; 
They've  beaux  to  conquer,  belles  to  rival ; 
To  make  them  serious  were  uncivil. 
For,  like  the  preacher,  they  each  Sunday 
Must  do  their  whole  week's  work  in  one  day. 

As  though  they  meant  to  take  by  blows 
Th'  opposing  galleries  of  beaux,^ 
To  church  the  female  squadron  move. 
All  arm'd  with  weapons  used  in  love. 
Like  color'd  ensigns  gay  and  fair. 
High  caps  rise  floating  in  the  air ; 
Bright  silk  its  varied  radiance  flings. 
And  streamers  wave  in  kissing-^trings ; 
Bach  bears  th'  artill'ry  of  her  charms. 
Like  training  bands  at  viewing  arms. 

VbilA  acting  as  tutor,  Tmmboll  gave  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  liody  of  law, 
ttd  m  1773  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Conneoticat;  and  soon  his  profeuional 
Pr^Mpceta  were  very  flattering.  But  lus  heart  was  always  more  in  literature  than 
in  law.  In  1775,  he  published  the  first  part  of  McFiagtU,  and  when  he  removed 
with  his  Iknily'  to  Hartford,  in  1781,  he  completed  it   This  poem,  in  four  cantos, 

'  Tofong  people  of  different  sexes  used  then  to  sit  in  the  opposite  gallerios. 
*  In  1776,  he  was  manried  to  Miss  Sarah  Hubbard,  daughter  of  Leverett 
aabbwiL 
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which  had  such  greait  oelebril^  in  its  day,  is  in  the  Hvdibrastio  vem,  and  an  ad- 
mirable imitation  of  the  great  satire  of  Bniler.  Its  hero  is  a  Scottish  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  high  Tory,  residing  near  Boston;  and  the  first  two  cantos  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  a  discussion  at  a  ''Town  Meeting^  between  him  and  one  Honorions, 
a  stanch  Whig,  who  takes  the  American  side  in  politics.  The  meeting  ends  in  a 
riot  In  the  third  canto,  McFingal  is  seised  by  the  mob,  tried  at  the  foot  of  the 
'*  Liberty  Pole,"  convicted  of  Toryism,  and  sentenced  to  "  tar  and  feathers."  In 
the  fourth  and  last  canto,  McFingal  assembles  his  Tory  friends  in  a  cellar,  ha- 
rangues them  upon  their  disastrous  prospects,  and,  by  viriue  of  his  second-sight, 
foretells  the  calamities  that  would  befall  the  British  arms,  and  the  sure  suecees  of 
the  cause  of  freedom.  His  speech  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  invasion  of  his 
old  enemies,  the  company  is  dispersed,  the  hero  escapes  to  Boston,  and  the  poem 
doses. 

OHARAOTER   OF   M^FINQAL. 

When  Yankees,  >  skill'd  in  martial  rul« 
First  put  the  British  troops  to  school, 
Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade. 
And  new  manoeuvres  of  parade, 
The  true  war-danoe  of  Yankee  reels, 
And  manual  exercise  of  heels ; 
Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete, 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  trust  the  feet, 
And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 
Salvation  out,  by  fear  and  trembling ; 
Taught  Percy  fashionable  races. 
And  modem  modes  of  Chevy-Chases :' 
From  Boston,  in  his  best  array. 
Great  Squire  McFingal  took  his  way, 
And  graced  with  ensigns  of  renown, 
Steer' d  homeward  to  his  native  town. 

His  high  descent  our  heralds  trace 
From  Ossian's'  famed  Fingalian  race : 
For  though  their  name  some  part  may  lack. 
Old  Fingal  spelt  it  with  a  Mac ; 
Which  great  McPherson,  with  submission, 
We  hope  will  add  the  next  edition. 

His  fathers  flourish'd  in  the  Highlands 
Of  Scotia's  fog-benighted  islands ; 
Whence  gain'd  our  'squire  two  gifts  by  right, 
Eebellion,  and  the  second-sight. 
Of  these,  the  first,  in  ancient  days, 
Had  gain'd  the  noblest  palm  of  praise, 

I  Yankees, — a  term  formerly  of  derision,  but  now  merely  of  distinction,  given  to 
!ho  people  of  tho  four  Eastern  States. — Lon.  Edit, 

^  Loitl  Percy  commanded  the  party  that  was  first  opposed  to  the  Americans  at 
Lexington.  This  allusion  to  the  family  renown  of  Chevy-Chase  arose  from  the 
precipitate  manner  of  his  lordship's  quitting  tho  field  of  battle  and  returning  to 
Boston. — Lon.  Edit. 

*  See  Fingal,  an  ancient  epic  poem,  published  as  the  work  of  Ossian,  a  Ca]e< 
duDian  bard  of  the  third  century,  by  James  McPherson.  The  complete  name  of 
Ossiaii,  according  to  thu  Bcottiah  nomonclaliu-e,  will  bo  Ossiaii  McFlugal. 
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'Gamst  kings  stood  forth,  and  many  a  croini*d  head 
With  terror  of  its  might  confounded.  *  *  * 

Nor  less  a^ail'd  his  optio  sleight, 
And  Scottish  gift  of  second-sight. ^ 
No  ancient  sibyl,  famed  in  rhyme, 
Saw  deeper  in  the  womb  of  time ; 
No  block  in  old  Dodona's  groYe 
Could  oyer  more  orac'lar  prove. 
Nor  only  saw  he  all  that  could  be, 
Bat  much  that  noTer  was,  nor  would  be ; 
Whereby  all  prophets  far  outwent  he. 
Though  former  days  produced  a  plenty : 
For  any  man  with  half  an  eye 
What  stands  before  him  can  espy ; 
But  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween. 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen. 

BfC^FINOAL'S  VISION   OF  AMERICAN   GREATNESS. 

And  see,  (sight  hateAil  and  tormenting !) 
This  rebel  £mpire,  proud  and  vaunting. 
From  anarchy  shall  change  her  crasis, 
And  fix  her  power  on  firmer  basis ; 
To  glory,  wealth,  and  fame  ascend, 
Her  commerce  wake,  h'fer  realms  extend ; 
Where  now  the  panther  guards  his  den. 
Her  desert  forests  swarm  with  men ; 
Gay  cities,,  towers,  and  columns  rise, 
And  dfkzzling  temples  meet  the  skies : 
Her  pines,  descending  to  the  main. 
In  triumph  spread  the  wat'ry  plain. 
Ride  inland  seas  with  fav'ring  gales. 
And  crowd  her  port  with  whitening  sails : 
Till  to  the  skirts  of  western  day. 
The  peopled  regions  own  her  sway. 

peeimeofl  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  merits  of  two  poems  that* 
b  Ibnr  day,  had  a  wide  celebrity,  but  which  are  now  very  little  rsad. 

After  fining  many  honorable  offices,  in  1801  Tnunbnll  was  appointed  a  Judge 
«f  t^  Saperior  Court.  In  1880,  a  eoUeetion  of  his  poems  was  made,  in  two 
TotuDts  oetavo^  to  whleh  he  -prtllxed  a  memoir.  In  1826,  he  remoyed  (o  Detroit, 
toniide  with  his  daaghter,  the  wiib  of  Hon.  William  Woodbridge,  with  whom  he 
RBsiBed  tai  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  May,  1831. 

Judge  Tramboll  maintained  through  life  an  honorable  and  upright  character. 
Ai  a  seholar,  a  wit,  a  gentleman,  he  was  greatly  admired  by  all  who  knew  him, 
ttd  he  has  left  a  name  which  must  always  sustain  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
ceriy  histoiy  of  American  letters.* 

'  Tbej  who  wish  to  understand  the  nature  and  modua  operandi  of  the  Highland 
^wm  hj  seeond-sight,  may  consult  the  profound  Johnson,  in  his  *'  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,"  Xon.  EdiL 

'  President  Dwight  thus  writes  of  Tmmbull's  poem : — "  It  may  be  observed, 
vithoot  any  partiality,  that  McFingal  is  not  inferior  in  wit  and  humor  to  Hndi- 
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JOHN  LED  YARD,  1751—1788. 

John  Lbdtard,  tho  celebrated  traveller,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Oonneetient)  in 
the  yeai  1751.  His  father  died  when  be  was  qaite  young,  leaving  hu  mother  with 
four  children,  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  She  is  described  as  a  woman  of 
many  excellencies  of  mind  and  character,  well  informed,  resolnte,  generous, 
amiable,  and,  above  all,  eminent  for  piety.  Such  a  mother  is  a  priceless  treasure; 
and  Ledyard  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  lift  a  warm  and  most  devoted  affection 
for  her.  After  a  few  years,  he  was  taken  to  Hartford  by  his  grandfather,  snd 
placed  in  a  grammar-school.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  went  to  Daiianontb 
College,  with  a  view  of  qualifying  himself  to  become  a  missionary  «among  the 
Indians.  But  this  project  was  soon  abandoned,  and  Ledyard,  After  remaining  at 
eoUego  about  a  year,  returned  to  his  father's  house,  sailing  down  (he  Connectieat 
to  Hartford  in  a  canoe  which  he  made  fh)m  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  So  early  did  his 
roving  spirit  manifest  itsolt  , 

Soon  after  this  adventure,  he  resolved  to  go  to  sea»  and  aooordingly  entered, 
as  a  common  sailor,  a  vessel  at  New  London,  bound  for  Gibraltar.  He  returned 
home  again  after  a  year,  but,  having  no  means  of  support,  concluded  to  go  to 
England  in  search  of  some  rich  relations  of  his  own  name  in  London.  He  sailed 
from  New  York  for^PIymouth,  and  thence,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  walked 
to  Lonc^on,  begging  enough  for  subsistence  on  the  road.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
metropolis,  he  found  one  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  was  in  quest ;  but  so  ooldly 
and  distrustfully  was  he  received,  that  the  spirit  of  I«edyard  would  not  aUow 
him  to  sue  for  any  favors. 

Just  at  this  time,  Captain  Cook  was  making  preparations  for  his  third  and  last 
voyage  around  the  world.  Ledyard  offered  his  services  to  the  renowned  navigator, 
who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  manner  and  appearance,  and  with  his  enthu- 
siasm for  travel,  thathe  immediately  took  him  into  his  service,  and  appointed  him 
corporal  of  marines.  The  expedition  left  England  on  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  and 
returned  after  an  absence  of  four  years  and  three  months.  Ledyard  kept  a  jour- 
nal of  the  voyage ;  and  his  account  of  tho  scene  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  is  particularly  valuable,  as  he  was  near  his 
person  at  the  time  of  the  skirmish  with  the  natives.  For  two  years  after  his  return 
to  England  he  continued  in  the  British  navy,  though  in  what  capacity  it  is  not 
known  ,*  and  in  December,  1782,  he  came  home  to  visit  his  mother  and  firienda 
His  restless  spirit,  however,  could  not  long  be  tranquil,  and  he  projected  a  voyage 
to  the  Northwest  coast  for  fhrs ;  but>  after  trying  in  vain  a  whole  year  to  pertnaade 
some  merchants  in  Now  York  and  Boston  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  he  lailed 

bras,  and  in  every  other  respect  is  superior.  It  has  a  regular  plan,  in  which  all 
the  parts  are  well  proportioned  and  connected.  The  subject  is  fkirly  proposed, 
and  the  story  conducted  correctly  through  a  series  of  advancements  and  retarda- 
tions to  a  catastrophe  which  is  natural  and  complete.  The  versification  is  far 
better,  the  poetry  is  in  several  instances  in  a  good  degree  elegant,  and  in  some 
even  sublime." 

"  Trumbull  was  undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  literary  character  of  his  day 
in  this  country.  His  society  was  much  sought,  and  he  was  the  nucleus  of  a  band 
of  brilliant  geniuses,  including  Dwight,  Hopkins,  Alsop,  Humphreys,  Ac"— 
OQodrich*»  EecolleetioM, 
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f^r  France.  Thut  h»  met  with  raeh  eontanoed  diaappointoMnto  as  wonld  hATii 
l>T«»keB  down  any  oim  who  had  not  his  persevering,  adTentarons  spint;  but  we 
iiiid  him  the  next  yeM*  projeotiDg  a  joarney  act  ms  Rnraia  and  Siberia  to  OkhotAk, 
vhkh  was  waraily  approred  of  by  Sir  Joseph  Baaks  and  other  gaotieaien  of 
Kkaoe  in  London. 

In  December,  1T80,  I^edyard  left  London  for  Hamborg,  to  let  oat  on  his  hyper- 
ki«an  tonr.  He  arrived  in  Copenhagen  in  Jannary,  thanee  sailed  to  Btoek- 
k^m,  and  readied  8t  Petershnrg  by  the  20th  of  Mareh.  Hen  he  snffered  many 
T&zatians  delays  before  he  oonld  get  his  passport  from  the  Empress  to  travel 
tiiroagh  har  dominions.  He  at  length  left  the  impsrial  oity  on  the  Isi  of  Jane,  in 
«»Bipany  with  Mr.  William  Brown,  a  Seotch  physician,  who  was  going  to  the  pro- 
riace  of  Kolyvan,  in  the  employment  of  the  Bmpress.  In  six  days  the  party 
tfrived  aft  Moeeow,  where  they  stayed  bat  one  day.  Tbey  hired  a  person  to  go 
vith  theaa  lo  Saaan,  a  distance  of  650  miles,  and  drive  their  kibitka  with  three 
hanrn^  '^Kibitka  tcaveUing,"  says  Ledyard,  in  his  joomal,  "is  the  remains  of 
caravan  travelling ;  it  Is  yoor  only  home ;  it  is  like  a  ship  at  sea."  They  stayed 
a  week  at  Kasan,  and  then  commenced  their  joarney  to  Tobolsk,  where  they 
'  snived  <»  the  11th  of  July.  Tbey  remained  here  bat  three  days,  and  then  con> 
tinned  their  jeom^  to  Bamaol,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kolyvan. 

At  this  place  Ledyard  was  to  leave  Dr.  Brown  and  proceed  alone.  He,  there- 
fore^ waa  prevailed  npon  to  remain  here  a  week,  and  e^joy  the  hospitalities  of  the 
loeiely.     In  his  journal  he  writes  thos  of 

THE  TARTARS  AND  RUSSIANS. 

The  nice  gradation  by  which  I  pass  from  civilization  to  incivi- 
lization  appears  in  every  thing, — in  manners,  dress,  kngoage; 
and  particularly  in  that  remarkable  and  important  circumstance, 
color y  which,  I  am  now  fully  convinced,  originates  from  natural 
causes,  and  is  the  effect  of  external  and  local  circumstances.     I 
think  the  same  of  feature.     I  see  here  among  the  Tartars  the 
large  mouth,  the  thick  lip,  the  broad,  flat  nose,  as  well  as  in 
Africa.     I  see  also  in  the  same  village  as  great  a  difference  of 
eomplexion,  from  the  fair  hair,  fiiir  skin,  and  white  eyes,  to  the 
olive,  the  black  jetty  hair  and  eyes ;  and  these  all  of  the  same 
liagiiage,  same  dress,  and,  I  suppose,  same  tribe.     I  have  fre- 
qaently  oheerved  in  Kussian.  villages,  obscure  and  dirty,  mean  and 
poor,  that  the  women  of  the  peasantry  paint  their  faces,  both  red 
aiid  white.     I  have  had  occasion,  from  this  and  other  circum- 
staaces,  to  suppose  that  the  Russians  are  a  people  who  have  been 
early  attaohed   to   luxury.      The  contour  of  their   manners   is 
Asiatic,  and  not  European.     The  Tartars  are  universally  neater 
than  the  Russians,  particularly  in  their  houses.    The  Tartar,  how- 
ever situated,  is  a  voluptuary ;  and  it  is  an  original  and  striking 
trait  in  their  character,  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  to  him  who 
pitches  his  teat  on  the  wild  frontiers  of  Russia  and  China,  that 
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they  are  more  addicted  to  real  sensual  pleasure  than  any  other 
people. 

After  spending  a  week  very  agreeably  ai  Barnaul,  Ledyard  made  preparatioDj 
for  rosuming  his  joomeyi  and  reached  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  on  the  18th  of 
Beptember.  Here  he  was  told  by  the  aathorities  that  the  journey  to  Okhotsk  at 
thai  season  was  impraotleable, — a  mild  manner  of  telUng  him  that  he  must  not  go. 
He  therefinre  resolved  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  gaining  all  the  knowledge  he  oonld  of  the  ooontry  and  the  people^  The  fol- 
lowing are  two  extracts  from  his  journal  at  this  plaoe  >— 

PHTSIOONOMY  OF  THE  TARTAB8. 

The  Tartar  face,  in  the  first  impression  it  gives,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  African  than  the  European ;  and  this  impression  is 
strengthened  on  a  more  deliberate  examination  of  the  individual 
features  and  whole  compages  of  the  countenance ;  yet  it  is  very 
different  from  an  African  face.  The  nose  forms  a  strone  feature 
in  the  human  face.  I  have  seen  instances  among  the  r^almuks 
where  the  nose,  between  the  eyes,  has  been  much  flatter  and 
broader  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  Negroes,  and  some  few  in- 
stunces  where  it  has  been  as  broad  over  the  nostrils  quite  to  the 
end;  but  the  nostrils  in  any  case  are  much  smaller  than  in 
Negroes.  Where  I  have  seen  those  noses,  they  were  accompanied 
with  a  large  mouth  and  thick  lips;  and  these  people  were  genuine 
Kalmuk  Tartars.  The  nose  protuberates  but  little  from  the  face, 
and  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  European.  The  eyes  universally 
arc  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  very  small ;  at  each 
comer  of  the  eye  the  skin  projects  over  the  ball ;  the  part  appears 
swelled ;  the  eyelids  go  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  corner  to 
comer.  When  open,  the  eye  appears  as  in  a  square  frtmie.  The 
mouth  generally,  however,  is  of  a  middling  size,  and  the  lips  thin. 
The  next  remarkable  features  are  the  cheek  bones.  These,  like 
the  eyes,  are  very  remote  from  each  other,  high,  broad,  and  withal 
project  a  little  forward.  The  face  is  flat.  When  I  look  at  a 
Tartar  en  profile^  I  can  hardly  see  the  nose  between  the  eyes,  and 
if  he  blow  a  coal  of  fire,  I  cannot  see  the  nose  at  all.  The  fkce  is 
then  like  an  inflated  bladder.  The  forehead  is  narrow  and  low. 
The  face  has  a  fresh  color,  and  on  the  cheek  bones  there  is  com- 
monly a  good  ruddy  hue. 

The  Tartars,  from  time  immemorial,  (I  mean  the  Asiatic  Tar- 
tars,) have  been  a  people  of  a  wandering  disposition.  Their  eon- 
verse  has  been  more  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest  than  among 
men ;  and  when  among  men,  it  has  only  been  those  of  their  own 
nation.  They  have  ever  been  savages,  averse  to  civilization,  and 
have  never,  until  very  lately,  mingled  with  other  nations,  and  now 
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n^e^^.  Whateyer  eanse  may  haye  originated  their  peouliarities 
of  feainres,  the  reason  why  they  still  continue,  is  their  secluded 
way  of  life,  which  has  preserved  them  from  mixing  with  other 
people.  I  am  ignorant  how  far  a  constant  society  with  heasts  may 
operate  in  ohinging  the  features ;  hut  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
circumstance,  together  with  an  unoultivated  state  of  mind, — ^if  we 
consider  a  long  and  uninterrupted  succession  of  ages, — ^must 
account^  in  some  degree,  for  this  remarkable  singularity. 

WOMAN. 

I  have  observed  among  all  nation^  that  the  women  ornament 
themselv^  more  than  the  men ;  that,  wherever  found,  they  are 
the  same  kind,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  tender  beings ;  that  they 
are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest 
They  do  not  hesitate,  like  man,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or  gene- 
rous action ;  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant,  nor  supercilious,  but  full 
of  courtesy  and  fond  of  society ;  industrious,  economical,  ingenu- 
ous ',  more  liable  in  general  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general  also 
more  virtuous,  and  peHbrming  more  good  actions  than  he.  I  never 
addressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendship  to  a 
woman,  whefiier  civilized  or  savage,  without  receiving  a  decent 
and  friendly  answer.  With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise, 
lu.  wandering  over  the  barren  plaids  of  inhospitable  Denmark, 
through  honest  Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Fin- 
land, unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the 
wandering  Tartar, — if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman  has 
ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  so ;  and  to  add  to  this 
virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these  actions 
have  been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I 
was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse 
iQonel,  with  a  double  relish. 

On  tiie  29th  of  Deoember  Ledyard  left  Yokatsk  to  return  to  Irkutsk,  which  he 
Rftcbed  in  terenteen  days.  Hero,  by  an  order  from  the  Empress,  he  was  arrested, 
under  the  pretence  of  his  being  a  spy,  and  was  conducted  by  two  guards,  with  all 
the  speed  with  which  horses  and  sledges  could  conyey  him,  to  Moscow,  exposed 
to  the  extreme  'rigors  of  a  Siberian  winter,  and  thence  to  Poland.  Hero  ho  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  told  that  if  he  ever  entered  Russia  again  it  would  be  ai  the  cost 
of  his  life.    While  on  the  journey,  he  thus  writes  on  the 


BLESSINGS   OF  LIBERTY. 

Though  bom  in  the  freest  of  the  civilized  countries,  yet,  in 
tHe  present  state  of  privation,  I  have  a  more  exquisite  sense  of  the 
uniable,  the  immortal  nature  of  liberty  than  I  ever  had  before 
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It  would  be  excellently  qualifying  if  erery  man  wbo  is  called  to 
preside  over  the  liberties  of  a  people  should  onoe— it  would  be 
enough — actually  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  unjustly.  He  would 
be  avaricious  of  it  more  than  of  any  other  ear^ly  possession.  I 
could  love  a  country  and  its  inhabitants  if  it  were  a  country  of 
freedom.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people  I  could  anathematiEe 
with  a  better  weapon  than  St.  Peter's, — ^those  who  dare  deprive 
others  of  their  liberty,  and  those  who  suffer  others  to  do  it. 

From  Poland  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  gieat  eordialitf 
)>y  that  moniflcent  patron  of  letters  and  soienoe,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  had  not 
been  in  London  a  day,  before  a  plan  was  proposed  to  him  to  explore  Oentral 
Aftica;  and  being  asked  when  he  would  be  ready  to  set  ont»  "To-morrow  morn- 
ing," was  the  prompt  answer;  and,  the  preparations  for  his  Journey  haying  been 
made,  he  left  London  on  the  30th  of  June,  under  the  patronage  of  the  "  AfVican 
ABsociation."  He  went  first  to  Paris,  thence  to  Marseilles,  thence  sailed  to  Alex- 
andria, and  arriyed  at  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  August  Here,  after  haying  spent 
three  months  in  making  eyery  inquiry  and  preparation  for  his  hasardous  journey, 
just  as  he  was  about  starting,  he  was  attacked  by  a  bilious  feyer.  The  best  medi- 
cal skill  of  Cairo  was  called  to  his  aid,  but  without  effect,  and  in  Noyember,  1788, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  closed  his  lifb  of  yicissitude  and  toil  at  the 
moment  when  he  imagined  his  seyerest  cares  were  oyer,  and  when  the  prospects 
before  him  were  more  flattering  than  they  had  been  at  any  former  period. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men,  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  romantic  adyenture  was  eyer  conspicuous.  That  he  accomplished  little  com- 
pared with  the*magnitnde  of  his  designs  seems  to  haye  been  his  miofoiiODa,  not 
his  fault  The  acts  of  his  life  demand  notice  less  on  account  of  their  results  than 
of  the  spirit  with  which  they  wore  performed,  and  the  uncommon  traits  of  charaeter 
which  prompted  to  their  execution.  Such  instances  of  decision,  energy,  perse- 
verance, fortitude,  and  enterprise  haye  rarely  been  witnessed  in  the  same  fndi- 
yidnal;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  these  high  attributes  of  mind,  his  example  oennot 
be  too  much  admired  or  imitated.' 


JAllBS  MADISON,  1761—1886. 

Jaues  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  was. bom  in  Orange 
County,  Virginia,  on  the  5th  of  March,  (0.  S.,)  1751.  After  the  usual  proparatciy 
studios,  he  entered  Princeton  College  in  1767,  and  graduated  in  1771.  WhOe  at 
college,  he  studied  so  intensely  as  to  impair  his  heslth,  which  it  took  some  years 
to  recoyer  after  his  return  home;  during  which  he  deyoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
reading  law  and  miscellaneous  literature.  In  1776,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  his  natiye  State.   The  next  year  he  was  appointed  by  the 

1  Read  Sparks's  Life  of  Ledyard;  Quarterly  Reyicw,  xxxyiiL  85;  North  Amer. 
Key.,  xxyiL  360 ;  Amer.  Quar.,  iil.  88. 
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AaenUyft  memUr  vf  tbe  OouiMil  of  8tate»  wUoh  positaon  ho  hold  till  1779,  when 
bowMokootod  a  dologolo  to  the  Oontinontal  Gongreea,  of  whioh  ho  oontinaed  a 
MBbor  tfll  17S4b  la  1787,  be  was  oleoted  a  member  of  Congress,  end  in  the 
mm»  jear  a  dde^afee  to  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  which  formed  the  preflont 
GoiutitatioB  of  the  UniUd  States.  Of  the  debates  of  this  remarkabh)  body,  he  is 
Um  on^  one  who  preseryed  the  records,  which  were  published  after  his  death,  and 
we  among  the  mostyalaable  materials  of  our  oountiys  history.*  In  the  intorral 
between  the  dose  of  the  Convention  and  the  meeting  of  the  State  Conventions  to 
lanction  the  Federal  Constitution,  Hr.  Madison,  in  conjunction  with  Alexander 
HamiUon  and  John  Jay,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  public  prints  in  favor  of  . 
tile  Gonstitation,  which  were  afterwards  collected  in  a  volume,  entitled  The 
FtderaUti,*  and  whioh,  for  half  a  century,  was  a  text-book  in  our  best  colleges. 
Oa  the  adoption  of  the  Gonstitation,  he  was  elected  a  repxesentetive  to  Congress, 
and  continued  a  member  till  1797,  the  end  of  Washington's  administration. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  in  1801,  Mr.  Madison  was 
appointed  Secretaxy  of  State,  which  office  he  held  during  the  eight  years  of  Mr. 
Jefrrson's  administration ;  and  in  1809  he  succeeded  his  friend  and.coacyutor  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  After  having  filled  the  office  for  two  terms,  he  re* 
fired  to  his  seat^  Montpelier,  where  he  passed  his  remaining  years,  chiefly  as  a  private 
dtiien,  deelining  political  office,  except  that  he  acted  as  visitor  and  rector  of  the 
Uiivenity  of  Virginia,  and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  to  amend  the 
Cmstitotton  of  Virginia.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1836,  distinguished  for 
his  talento  and  aoquirement8,tor  the  important  offices  which  ho  had  filled,  and  for 
his  Tirtnes  in  private  lift. 

OTJR  COTJNTET'S  RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  THE  ¥PORI«D. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  boast 
of  Ameriea  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended  were  the  rights 
of  himum  'nature.  By  the  blessing  of  the  Author  of  these  rights 
en  the  means  exerted  for  their  defence,  they  have  prevailed  over 
^  opposition.  *  *  *  No  instance  has  heretofore  occurred,  nor 
eaa  any  instance  be  expected  hereafter  to  occur,  in  which  the  un- 
adulterated forms  of  republican  goyerhment  can  pretend  to  so  fair 
eo  opportunity  of  justifying  themselyes  by  their  fruits.  In  this 
Ttew,  the  citisens  of  the  United  States  are  responsible  for  the 
greatest  trust  ever  oonfided  to  a  political  society.  If  justice, 
g^ood  &ith.  honor,  gratitude,  and  all  the  other  qualities  which 
ennoble  the  character  of  a  nation  and  fa\Sl  the  ends  of  govern- 

'  Many  of  the  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Convention  for  framing 
tht  Constitution  will  ever  be  an  honor  to  his  character.  He  thought  the  clause 
sllowing  Uie  "  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  State  might  think  proper/'  till 
1808,  ** dishonorable  to  the  American  character."  And  again,  "Mr.  Madison 
ttoaghi  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be  property 

is  HUD." 

2  Of  the  eighty-five  numbers  of  the  "  Federalist,"  five  were  written  by  Jay,  four- 
teen by  Ma£son,  three  by  Hamilton  and  Madison,  and  sixty-throe  by  Hamilton. 
Bm  the  Life  of  Hamilton  for  a  more  particular  acco^U 
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ment,  be  the  fruits  of  onr  establishments,  the  cause  of  liberty  will 
acquire  a  dignity  and  lustre  which  it- has  never  yet  enjoyed ;  and 
an  example  will  be  set  which  cannot  but  have  the  most  favorable 
influence  on  the  rights  of  mankind.  If,  on  the  other  side,  our 
governments  should  be  unfortunately  blotted  with  the  reverse  of 
these  cardinal  and  essential  virtues,  the  great  cause  which  we 
have  engaged  to  vindicate  will  be  dishonored  and  betrayed ;  the 
last  and  fairest  experiment  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  human  nature 
will  be  turned  against  them ;  and  their  patrons  and  friends  ex- 
posed to  be  insulted  and  silenced  by  the  votaries  of  tyranny  and 
usurpation. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  UNION. 

I  submit  to  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  these  considerations,  in  ^11 
confidence  that  the  good  sense  which  has  so  often  marked  your 
decisions  will  allow  them  their  due  weight  and  effect ;  and  that 
you  will  never  suffer  difficulties,  however  formidable  in  appear- 
ance, or  however  fashionable  the  error  on  which  they  may  be 
founded,  to  drive  you  into  the  gloomy  and  perilous  scenes  into 
which  the  advocates  for  disunion  would  conduct  you.  Hearken 
not  to  the  unnatural  voice  which  tells  you  that  the  people  of 
America,  knit  together  as  they  are  by  so  many  cords  of  affection, 
can  no  longer  live  together  as  members  of  the  same  family ;  can  no 
longer  continue  the  mutual  guardians  of  their  mutual  happiness ;  can 
no  longer  b^  fellow-citizens  of  one  great,  respectable,  and  flourish- 
ing empire.  Hearken  not  to  the  voice  which  petulantly  tells  you 
that  the  form  of  government  recommended  for  your  adoption  is  a 
novelty  in  the  political  world ;  that  it  has  never  yet  had  a^  place  in 
the  theories  of  the  wildest  projectors ;  that  it  rashly  attempts  what 
it  is  impossible  to  accomplish.  No,  my  countrymen,  shut  your 
ears  against  this  unhallowed  language.  Shut  your  hearts  against 
the  poison  which  it  conveys ;  the  kindred  blood  which  flows  in 
the  veins  of  American  citizens,  the  mingled  blood  which  they 
have  shed  in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights,  consecrate  their 
union,  and  excite  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming  aliens, 
rivals,  enemies.  And  if  novelties  are  to  be  shunned,  believe  me, 
the  most  alarming  of  all  novelties,  the  most  wild  of  all  proiects, 
the  most  rash  of  all  attempts,  is  that  of  rending  us  in  pieces  in 
order  to  preserve  our  liberties  and  promote  our  happiness.  But 
why  is  the  experiment  of  an  extended  republic  to  be  rejected, 
merely  because  it  may  comprise  what  is  new  ?  Is  it  not  the  glory 
of  the  people  of  America  that,  whilst  they  have  paid  a  decent  re- 
gard to  the  opinions  of  former  times  and  other  nations,  they  have 
not  suffered  a  blind  veneration  for  antiquity,  for  custom,  or  for 
names,  to  overrule  the  suggestions  of  their  own  good  sense,  the 
knowledge  of  their  owp  situation,  and  the  lessons  of  their  own 
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experience  ?  To  t^iis  manly  spirit  posterity  will  bo  indebted  for 
the  pofieeasioB,  and  tbe  worid  for  the  example,  of  tbe  nomerons 
iDBOTitions  displayed  on  the  American  theatre  it  favor  of  private 
rights  and  public  happiness.  Had  no  important  step  been  taken 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Bevolutioni  for  which  a  precedent  could  not 
be  discovered ;  had  no  government  been  established^  of  which  an 
exact  model  did  not  present  itself,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  numbered  among  the  melan- 
choly victims  of  misguided  counsels;  must  at  best  have  been 
laboring  under  the  weight  of  some  of  those  forms  which  have 
crushed  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Happily  for  Ame 
rica,  happily,  we  trust,  for  the  whole  human  race,  they  pursued  a 
new  and  more  noble  course.  They  accomplished  a  revolution 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  society.  They 
reared  fabrics  of  government  which  have  no  model  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  They  formed  the  design  of  a  great  confederacy,  which 
it  is  incumbent  on  their  successors  to  improve  and  perpetuate. 
If  thttr  works  betray  imperfections,  we  wonder  at  the  fewness  of 
IheoL  If  they  erred  most  in  the  structure  of  the  Union,  this  was 
the  work  most  difficult  to  be  executed;  this  is  the  work  which  has 
been  new-modelled  by  the  act  of  your  Convention,  and  it  is  that 
aet  on  which  you  are  now  to  deliberate  and  decide. 


ST.  GBORGB  TUCKER,  1752—1827. 

St.  GcoBttB  TocKBR  was  a  native  of  Bermuda;  bat,  emigrating  to  Virginia  ia 
ha  Toatli,  he  completed  hiB  edaoation  at  William  and  Mary  College.  He  entered 
the  jndieiary  of  Uie  State  as  a  Judge  of  the  General  Court,  and  was  afterwards 
ptosMtted  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  which  he  became  President  Resigning  this 
post  In  1811,  he  was  soon  after  brought  into  -the  Federal  Judiciary  as  a  judge 
•f  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Eastern  Virginia,  which  appointment  ho  held 
tai  his  death,  which  occurred  in  November,  1827,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  scholastic  acquirements,  his  taste  and  wit,  and  was 
greatly  endeared  to  the  society  of  his  friends  by  a  warm-heartod,  impulsive  nature, 
which  gave  a  peculiar  strength  to  his  attachments.  Of  his  numerous  minor 
poetical  pieces,  all  distinguished  by  ease  and  grace,  the  most  pleasing  is  tha* 

DAYS   OF  MY  YOUTH. 

Days  of  my  youth,  ye  have  glided  away : 
Hairs  of  my  youth,  ye  are  frosted  and  gray  ; 
Eves  of  my  youth,  your  keen  sight  is  no  more : 
Cheeks  of  my  youth,  ye  are  furrow'd  all  o'er : 
Strength  of  my  youth,  all  your  vigor  is  gone : 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  your  gay  visions  are  flown. 
9* 
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'     Days  of  my  youth,  I  wish  not  your  reoall : 
Hain  of  my  youth,  I'm  content  ye  should  fall : 
Eyee  of  my  youth,  you  much  eYil  haye  seen : 
Cheeks  of  my  youth,  bathed  in  tears  you  have  been : 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  you  have  led  me  astray : 
Strength  of  my  youth,  why  lament  your  decay  T 

Days  of  my  age,  ye  will  shortly  be  past : 
Pains  of  my  age,  yet  a  while  you  can  last : 
Joys  of  my  age,  in  true  wisdom  delight : 
Eyes  of  my  age,  be  religion  your  light : 
Thoughts  of  my  age,  dread  ye  not  the  cold  sod : 
Hopes  of  my  age,  be  ye  fiz'd  on  your  Qod. 


TIMOTHY  DWIQHT,  1752—1817. 

TiHOTHir  DwiOHT,  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary  Dwight,  was  b(«n  at  North- 
ampton, Massachnsetts,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1752.  His  Iktbcar  was  a  man  of  sonnd 
and  vigorous  intellect;  and  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  oelebrated  Jonathan 
Bdwards,  inherited  no  smaU  share  of  her  father's  inteUeotoal  powen.  At  a  yery 
early  age  he  showed  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  being  able  to  read  in  the  Bible 
fluently  at  the  age  of  foor,  and  at  six  eommenohig  the  stady  of  Latin.  In  1765, 
he  entered  Yale  CoUege,  being  familiar  not  only  with  the  reqoiremonts  for  entering, 
— ^though  these  were  low  then  oompared  with  what  they  now  are, — ^bnt  with  most 
of  the  classical  aathors  that  were  read  daring  the  first  half  of  his  collegiate  course. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  yery  studious  for  the  first  two  years ;  but  for  this  oom- 
paratiye  iDdolence  he  atoned  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  studying  with  an 
intensity  that  left  no  time  unemployed.  In  consequence  of  his  excessive  appli> 
oaiion,  his  eyes  became  seriously  affected,  and  a  permanent  weakness  of  sight 
was  induced,  so  that  to  the  close  of  life  he  could  read  but  little,  and  that  only 
occasionally. 

After  leaving  college,  he  taught  a  grammar-school  in  New  Haven,  and  in  1771 
was  chosen  tutor  in  Tale  GoUege,  in  which  office  ho  continued  with  high  reputa- 
tion for  six  years.  While  here,  in  1774,  be  finished  bis  poem,  The  Conquest  of 
Cnnaanf  though  it  was  not  published  till  eleven  years  after.  In  March,  1777,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  of  Long  Island.  By  her  he  had  eight 
sons,  six  of  whom  survived  him.  In  June  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  in 
September  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a  brigade  in  General  Putnam's  division,  in 
which  capacity  he  continued  about  a  year.  In  1778,  bis  father  dying,  he  removed 
to  Northampton,  to  console  his  mother  and  provide  for  her  numerous  family,  to 
whose  support  he  contributed  for  five  years,  from  a  scanty  income  obtained  by 
preaching  and  teaching,  and  occasionally  laboring  on  a  farm.  In  1783,  he  was 
ordained  over  a  parish  in  Greenfield,  where  he  continued  for  twelve  years.  In 
1785,  he  published  his  Conquest  of  Canaan,  and,  in  1794,  his  poem  called  Green^ 
field  Hill,  in  seven  parts.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Stiles,  he  was  chosen  President 
of  Yale  College,  and  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1795,  which  office,  togethci^ 
with  the  professorship  of  theology,  he  continued  to  fill  for  the  remainder  of  hi« 
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life.  While  diBcharging  the  dotiM  of  tbeee  oflhsesy  he  prepmd  his  wnnonB  ob 
fTSteouUio  theology,  on  which  his  lame  chiefly  reeto^  entitled  Theoiogy  Exj^aimA 
md  Befmdtd  in  a  Series  of  Sermom,  in  five  Tolnmee.  This  admirable  and  eom- 
prebeiuiTe  By  stem  of  divioity  haa  passed  through  many  editions  in  England^  as 
veil  M  in  oar  own  country.  In  his  college  vacations,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  jonr- 
Deying;  and  to  this  we  owe  his  Travels  in  New  England  cmd  New  York,  published 
sfter  his  death,  in  four  volumes.^  He  died  January  11th,  1817,  aged  sixty-four, 
hsring  been  President  of  the  College  twenty-one  years. 

Pleasing  as  Dr.  Dwight  is  as  a  poet»  and  learned  and  eloquent  as  he  was  as  a 
divine^  it  is  as  President  of  Yale  College  that  he  was  most  valued,  and  honored,  and 
loTod  while  living,  and  as  such  is  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  large  number  of 
scholars,  divines,  and  statesmen  still  living,  who  were  instructed  by  him  in  their 
ooQegiate  course.  He  had  the  remarkable  faculty  of  winning  the  affections  and 
eommanding  the  most  profound  respect  of  the  young  men  who  came  under  his 
influence,  while  he  poured  forth  his  instructions  in  a  most  impressive  eloquence, 
from  a  mind  stored  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  learning.  And 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  could  scarcely 
ue  his  eyes  ai  all,  our  wonder  increases  that  he  accomplished  so  much.  But 
what  eaanot  singleness  of  aim,  determined  purpose,  and  unremitting  industry 
eisetfs 

DUELLrNa. 

Life,  to  man,  is  his  all.  On  it  every  thing  is  suspended  whicli 
man  can  call  his  own, — his  enjoyments,  his  hopes,  his  nsefulness, 
and  his  salvation.  Our  own  life  is  to  us,  therefore,  invaluable. 
As  we  are  most  reasonably  required  to  lave  our  neighbor  as  our^ 
iHba,  his  life  ought,  in  our  estimation,  to  possess  the  same  value. 
In  conformity  to  these  views,  mankind  have  universally  regarded 
those  who  have  violently  deprived  others  of  life  with  supreme 

*  Another  of  Dr.  Bwight's  writings  should  be  noticed, — his  Remarke  on  the  licvieio 
oflnckiqmn'e  Letters  publisked  in  the  Quarterly  Heview.  The  facts  that  gave  rise 
to  this  work  are  these.  In  1809  appeared  a  work  callod  Inchiquin's  Letters,  pur- 
prjTting  to  be  letters  sent  from  Washington  by  Inchiquin,  a  Jesuit,  to  his  friends  in 
Sarope,  giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  Uiings  in  this  country,  partly  serious, 
partly  ludicrous,  and  partly  satirical.  The  "  Quarterly  Review"  for  January, 
ISI 1,  reviewed  these  letters,  and  was  very  severe  on  our  manners,  habits,  and  in- 
ititations,  bringing  forward  every  thing  that  would  make  us  appear  in  an  unfavor- 
able light  To  this  Dr.  Dwight  replied  the  same  year,  in  his  "Remarks,"  a  book 
of  oae  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages.  It  was  very  severe  upon  England,  con- 
trasting every  defect  urged  against  America  with  a  corresponding  failing  in  our 
fatherland,  and  exonerating  us  ftom  many  of  the  charges,  as  utterly  unfounded. 

Of  Dr.  Dwighf  s  other  works,  the  chief  are  The  Triumph  of  Infidelity,  a  Poem  ; 
The  History,  EkKrmenes,  and  Poetry  of  the  BiUe  /  America,  a  Poem  in  the  style  of 
Pup^e  Windsor  Forest;  A  Discourse  on  Duelling s  another  on  Some  Events  of  the 
loft  Century;  and  another  on  The  Character  of  Washington, 

'"In  person  he  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  of  a  Ml,  round,  manly  form.  He 
had  a  noble  aspect, — a  full  fbrehoad,  and  piercing  black  eyes.  His  presence  was 
riigalarly  commanding,  enforced  by  a  manner  somewhat  authoritative  and  em- 
phatie.  His  voice  was  one  of  the  finest  I  over  heard  from  the  pulpit, — clear, 
hearty,  sympathetic,  and  entering  into  the  soul  like  the  middle  notes  of  an  organ." 
--OJodrieh^$  BeeoUeetions, 
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abhorrence,- and  branded  iheir  names  with  singular  infamj.  Mur- 
derers have  been  punished,  in  erery  age  and  oountry,  with  the 
most  awful  expressions  of  detestation,  with  the  most  formidable 
array  of  terror,  and  with  the  most  excruciating  means  of  agony. 
On  the  heads  of  murderers,  at  the  same  time,  mankind  have 
heaped  curses  without  bounds.  The  City  of  Refuge,  nay,  the 
Altar  itself,  a  strong  tower  of  defence  to  every  other  criminal,  has 
lost  its  hallowed  character  at  the  approach  of  a  murderer,  and 
emptied  him  out  of  its  sacred  recesses  into  the  hands  of  the 
Avenger  of  blood,  God  hath  said,  A  man  that  doeth  violence  to 
the  blood  of  any  person j  he  shall  flee  to  the  pit :  let  no  man  ttay 
him.     In  solemn  response,  the  world  has  cried,  Amen, 

But  all  these  sentiments,  all  these  rights,  all  the  obligations  of 
this  law,  the  Duellist  has  violated.  Nay,  he  has  violated  them  in 
cold  blood;  with  the  deliberation  of  system;  in  the  season  of 
serenity;  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  closet  This  violation  he  has 
made  a  part  of  his' creed,  and  settled  purpose  of  his  life;  a 
governing  rule  of  his  conduct.  All  this  he  has  done  amid  the 
various  advantages  of  birth  and  education ;  under  the  light  of 
Science,  with. the  Bible  in  his  hand;  and  before  the  altar  of  his 
God.  He  has  done  it  all,  also,  in  the  face  of  arguments  which 
have  commanded  the  conviction  of  all  mankind,  except  himself; 
and  which  would  have  convinced  Atm,  had  hb  mind  been  honestly 
open  to  the  &rce  of  argument.  His  opinions  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  exposed :  his  arguments  have  been  a^  thousand  times 
refuted.  Against  him  have  been  arrayed,  in  every  Chriatibn 
country,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
the  solemn  voice  of  Law,  and  the  infinitely  aw^l  command  of  the 
Eternal  God.  With  a  moral  hardihood,  not  often  ezampled  even 
in  this  world,  he  encounters  them  all,  overcomes  them  all,  and 
goes  coolly  onward  to  the  work  of  destruction. 

THE   NOTCH   OF  THE  WHITE   MGITNTAINS. 

The  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  phrase  appropriated  to 
a  very  narrow  defile,  extending  two  miles  in  length  between  two 
huge  cliffs  apparently  rent  asunder  by  some  vast  convulsion  of 
nature.  This  convulsion  was,  in  my  own  view,  that  of  the  deluge. 
There  are  here,  and  throughout  New  England,  no  eminent  proofs 
of  volcanic  violence,  nor  any  strong  exhibitions  of  the  power  of 
earthquakes.  Nor  has  history  recorded  any  earthquake  or  volcano 
in  other  countries  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  produce  the  phenomena 
of  this  place.  The  objects  rent  asunder  are  too  great,  the  ruin  is 
too  vast  and  too  complete,  to  have  been  accomplished  by  these 
agents.  The  change  appears  to  have  been  efTected  when  the 
'surface  of  the  earth  extensively  subsided;   when  countries  and 
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eontiiientB  assumed  a  new  £ice;  and  a  general  oommotion  of  the 
elementB  produced  a  disruption  of  some  mountains,  and  merged 
others  beneath  the  oommon  lerel  of  desolation.  Nothing  less 
than  this  will  account  for  the  sundering  of  a  long  range  of  great 
rocksy  or  rather  of  vast  mountains ;  or  for  the  existing  evidences 
of  the  immense  force  by  which  the  rupture  was  effected. 

The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  formed  by  two  rocks,  standing 
perpendicularly,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  from  each 
other;  one  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  the  other  about  twelve. 
Half  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  brook  mentioned  as  the  head- 
stream  of  the  Saco;  the  other  half  by  the  road.  The  stream  is 
lost  and  invisible  beneath  a  mass  of  fragments,  partly  blown  out 
of  the  road,  and  partly  thrown  down  by  some  great  convulsion. 

When  we  entered  the  Notch,  we  were  struck  with  the  wild  and 
solemn  appearance  of  every  thing  before  us.  The  scale  on  which 
all  the  objects  in  view  were  formed  was  the  scale  of  grandeur 
only.  The  rocks,  rude  and  ragged  in  a  manner  rarely  paralleled, 
were  ftshioned  and  piled  by  a  hand  operating  only  in  the  boldest 
ami  most  irr^ular  manner.  As  we  advanced,  these  appearances 
increased  rapidly.  Huge  masses  of  granite,  of  every  abrupt  form, 
and  hoary  with  a  moss  which  seemed  the  product  of  ages,  recall- 
ing to  the  mind  the  saxum  vetustum  of  Virgil,  speedilv  rose  to  a 
moontainous  height.  Before  us  the  view  widened  mst  to  the 
southeast.  Behind  us  it  closed  almost  instantaneously,  and  pre- 
sented nothing  to  the  eye  but  an  impassable  barrier  of  mountains. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  chasm,  we  saw,  in 
foil  view,  the  most  beautiful  cascade,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It 
iasaed  from  a  mountain  on  the  right,  about  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  subjacent  valley,  and  at  the  distance  from  us  of  about 
two  miles.  The  stream  ran  over  a  series  of  rocks  almost  perpen- 
fealar,  with  a  course  so  little  broken  as  to  preserve  the  appear- 
aaee  of  a  uniform  current ;  and  yet  so  &r  disturbed  as  to  be  per- 
fectly white.  The  sun  shone  with  the  clearest  splendor,  from  a 
station' in  the  heavens  the  most  advantageous  to  our  prospect; 
and  the  cascade  glittered  down  the  vast  steep  like  a  stream  of 
Imnushed  silver. 


TEDS  GOODNESS  OF  QOD  AS   MANIFESTED  IN  CREATION. 

Were  all  the  interesting  diversities  of  color  and  form  to  dis- 
appear, how  unsightly,  dull,  and  wearisome  would  be  the  aspect 
of  the  world  I  The  pleasures  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless 
varieties  with  which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  presented  to  the 
eye,  are  so  much  things  of  course,  and  exist  so  much  without  inter* 
aisBion,  that  we  scarcely  think  either  of  their  nature,  their  num* 
ber,  or  the  great  proportion  which  they  constitute  in  the  whole 
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mass  of  onr  enjoyment.  But,  were  an  inhabitant  of  this  oountrj 
to  be  removed  from  its  delightfiil  scenery  to  the  midst  of  an 
Arabian  desert,  a  boundless  expanse  of  sand,  a  waste,  spread  witJi 
uniform  desoktion,  enlivened  by  the  murmur  of  no  stream,  and 
cheered  by  the  beauty  of  no  verdure }  although  he  might  live  in 
a  palace  and  riot  in  splendor  and  luxury,  he  would,  I  think^  find 
life  a  dull,  wearisome,  melancholy  round  of  existence ;  and,  amid 
all  his  gratifications,  would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his 
native  land,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the  spring, 
and  the  rich  glories  of  the  autumn.  •  The  ever-varying  brilliancy 
and  grandeur  of  the  landscape,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  aky, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  enter  more  extensively  bto  the  enjoyment 
of  mankind  than  we,  perhaps,  even  think  or  can  possibly  appre- 
hend, without  frequent  and  extensive  investigation.  This  beiuity 
and  splendor  of  tne  objects  around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  necessary  to  their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  com- 
monly intend  bv  their  useMness.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  source  of  pleasure  gratuitously  superinduced  upon  the  general 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  and,  in  this  light,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  divine  goodness,  peculiarly  affecting. 

GOFFE,  THE  REGICIDE. 

In  the  course  of  Philip's  war,  which  involved  almost  all  the 
Indian  tribes  in  New  England,  and  among  others  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  the  inhabitants  thought  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve the  1st  of  September,  1675,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
While  they  were  in  the  church,  and  employed  in  uieir  worship, 
they  were  surprised  by  a  band  of  savages.  The  people  instantly 
betook  themselves  to  their  arms, — ^which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  they  had  carried  with  them  to  the  church, — and, 
rushing  out  of  the  house,  attacked  their  invaders.  The  panic 
under  which  they  began  the  conflict  was,  however,  so  great,  and 
their  number  was  so  disproportioned  to  that  of  their  enemies,  that 
they  fought  doubtfully  at  first,  and  in  a  short  time  began  evi- 
dently to  give  way.  At  this  moment  an  ancient  man,  widi  hoary 
locks,  of  a  most  venerable  and  dignified  aspect,  and  in  a  dress 
widely  differing  from  that  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared  suddenly 
at  their  head,  and  with  a  firm  voice  and  an  example  of  undaunted 
resolution,  reanimated  their  spirits,  led  them  again  to  the  conflict, 
and  totally  routed  the  savages.  When  the  battle  was  ended,  the 
stranger  disappeared ;  and  no  person  knew  whence  he  had  come, 
or  whither  he  had  gone.  The  relief  was  so  timely,  so  sudden,  so 
unexpected,  and  so  providential ;  the  appearance  and  the  retreat 
of  him  who  fomished  it  were  so  unaccountable ;  his  person  was 
■o  dignified  and  commanding,  his  resolution  so  superior,  and  his 
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ioterferenoe  so  deoisiye,  that  the  inhabitants,  without  any  unoom- 
mon  exerciae  of  crednlity,  readily  believed  him  to  be  an  angel 
Bent  by  Heaven  for  their  Reservation.  Nor  was  this  opinion 
BerionBly  controverted  nntil  it  was  discovered,  several  vears  after- 
ward,  that  Gk>ffe  and  Whalley  had  been  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Rnssell.  Then  it  was  known  that  their  deliverer  was  Goffe, 
Wludley  having  become  superannuated  some  time  before  the  event 
took  place. 

Of  the  following  speoimoni  of  Dr.  DwigfaiTs  poetry,  tiM  lint  is  from  the  Gmqtietl 
9f  Gbmmm  :  the  other  Ib  one  of  the  sweetest  of  his  saored  Ijries^  and  is  embalmed 
m  Ihs  albotions  of  the  Christian  ohoreh  :— 

EYENINQ  AFTER  A  BATTLE. 

Above  tall  western  hills,  the  light  of  day 
Shot  far  the  splendors  of  his  golden  ray ; 
Bright  firom  the  storm,  with  tenfold  grace  he  smiled. 
The  tumult  soflen'd,  and  the  world  grew  mild. 
With  pomp  transcendent,  robed  in  heavenly  dyes, 
Arch'd  the  clear  rainbow  round  the  orient  skies ; 
Its  changeless  form,  its  hues  of  beam  divine — 
Fair  type  of  truth  and  beauty-^endless  shine 
Around  the  expanse,  with  thousand  splendors  rare ; 
Gay  clouds  sail  wanton  through  the  kindling  air ; 
From  riiade  to  shade  unnumber'd  tinctures  blend, 
•  Unnumber'd  forms  of  wondrous  light  extend ; 
In  pride  stupendous,  glittering  walls  aspire, 
Graced  with  bright  domes,  and  crown'd  with  towers  of  fire ; 
On  oUft  cliifs  bum ;  o'er  mountains  mountains  roll: 
A  burst  of  glory  spreads  Arom  pole  to  pole : 
Rapt  with  the  splendor,  every  songster  sings. 
Tops  the  high  bough,  and  claps  his  glistening  wings ; 
With  new-bom  green  reviving  nature  blooms. 
And  sweeter  ftragrance  freshening  air  perfumes. 

Far  south  the  storm  withdrew  its  troubled  reign, 
Beeeending  twilight  dimm'd  the  dusky  plain ; 
Black  night  arose,  her  curtains  hid  the  ground : 
Less  roar'd,  and  less,  the  thunder's  solemn  sound ; 
The  bended  lightning  shot  a  brighter  stream. 
Or  wrapp'd  all  heaven  in  one  wide,  mantling  flame ; 
By  turns,  o'er  plains,  and  woods,  and  mountains  spread 
Fatnl^  yeUow  glinunerings,  and  a  deeper  shade. 
From  parting  clouds,  the  moon  outbreaking  shone, 
And  sate,  sole  empress,  on  her  silver  throne ; 
In  clear,  full  beauty,  round  all  nature  smiled. 
And  claim'd,  o'er  heaven  and  earth,  dominion  mild ; 
With  humbler  glory,  stars  her  court  attend. 
And  bless'd,  and  union'd,  silent  lustre^  blend. 

I  LOVE  THY   KINGDOM,  LORD. 
I  love  thy  kingdom.  Lord, 
The  house  of  thine  abode, 
The  church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved 
With  his  own  precious  blood. 
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I  love  thy  ohoroh,  0  Ood  1 
Her  walls  before  thee  stand. 
Dear  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye, 
And  graven  on  thy  hand. 

If  e'er  to  bless  thy  sons, 
My  voice,  or  hands,  deny, 
These  hands  let  useftil  skill  forsakii, 
This  voice  in  silence  die. 

If  e'er  my  heart  forget 

Her  welfare  or  her  woe, 

Let  every  joy  this  heart  forsake. 

And  every  grief  overflow. 

For  her  my  tears  shall  fall ; 
For  her  my  prayers  ascend ; 
To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end. 

Beyond  my  highest  joy 
I  prize  her  heavenly  ways, 
Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vows, 
Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise. 

Jesus,  thou  Friend  divine. 
Our  Saviour  and  our  King, 
Thy  hand  Arom  every  snare  and  foe, 
Shall  great  deliveranoe  bring. 

Sure  as  thy  truth  shall  last, 
To  Zion  shall  be  given 
The  brightest  glories  earth  can  yield, 
And  brighter  bliss  of  heaven. 


PHILIP  FEBNBAU,  1752—1832. 

Pbiltp  Frkhbau  was  a  celebrated  poet  in  the  period  of  the.  American  Revolv- 
tton,  most  of  his  pieces  having  been  written  between  the  years  1768  and  1793.  He 
was  of  French  extraction,  his  grandfather  having  come  to  this  country  soon  after 
the  Revocation  of  the  Bdiot  of  Naots,  1 698.  He  was  bom  in  New  York,  Jannaiy  3, 
1752,  and  after  the  nsnal  preparatory  studies,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself, 
he  entered  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  graduated  there  in  1771,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  After  leaving  college,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  with  an  intentioo 
of  studying  the  law ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  this,  and  led  an  aimless  life  for  two 
or  three  years.  In  1774  and  1775,  we  find  him  in  New  York,  where  he  began  to 
publish  those  pieces  of  politioal  satire  and  burlesque  which  made  his  name  at  that 
time  familiar  and  popular  throughout  the  country.  After  this,  for  two  or  three 
years  he  was  travelling  in  the  West  Indies.  In  April,  1781,  appeared  in  Phils- 
delphia  the  first  number  of  the  Freeman**  Journal,  which  he  edited  for  three  or 
four  years.  The  first  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1786, 
entitled  The  Poenu  of  Philip  Freneau,  written  chiefly  during  Oie  Late   War,    Id 
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ITSS/ippMred  The  MuceUmmtm  Wmrlm  ^FkOU^  Ihrtrnttm,  «nUmUitg  ki$  Euajft 
mtd  AddUiamd  Poemu,  in  Iwo  Toliimes,  puUiahed  b j  Franeis  Bailej. 

Id  the  lUl  of  1790,  tho  OoT«nim«nt  wm  ramoTed  to  Philadelphiay  and  on  the 
Slit  of  OetobdT  of  the  next  year  appeared  the  lint  number  of  the  Ifational  Oax^le, 
edited  by  Freneao,  which  was  continued  to  October  26, 1793,  and  in  which  were 
gtreo  the  fixit  examples  of  that  partisan  abase  which  has  ever  since  been  the 
chanw  of  American  poliUcs.*  After  th«  suspension  of  the  OoMtte,  he  published, 
in  1795,  Ti€  Jmnejf  OkronieUf  at  Mount  Pleasant^  which  continued  but  a  year. 
He  then  was  engaged  for  many  yean  in  Tarious  royages  to  Sarannah,  the  West 
IndiBS,  Madeira,  Ac,  and  in  1809  again  setUed  hi  Philadelphia.  During  the 
HMod  war  with  Great  Britain  he  wrote  numerous  songs  and  ballads,  and  in 
18U  published  A  OoUeetion  of  Poenu  on  American  Affaiv  and  a  Variety  of 
oAer  SabfeetM,  ckie/lf  Moral  and  PoliUcal,  written  between  1796  and  1816.  In  his 
old  tge  he  resided  in  New  Jersey,  and  died  near  Preehold^  on  the  18th  of  Deoem- 
Ur,  1832. 

f  reoean  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  Teiy  ready  and  versatile 
writer;  and  some  of  his  early  pieces  of  poetry,  written  when  he  was  ambitious  of 
fitaniy  distinetion,  are  riehly  worthy  of  preserration.  But  most  that  he  wrote 
was  of  an  ephemeral  eharaoter,  strongly  tinctured  with  partisan  pr^mdices  and 
Titaperataon,  and  has  met  with  its  deeerred  reward,— obliTion. 


THB  DYINa  INDIAN.' 

"  On  yonder  lake  I  spread  the  sail  no  more ! 
Vigor,  and  yoath,  and  active  days  are  past ; 
Relentless  demons  urge  me  to  that  shore 
On  whose  black  forests  all  the  dead  are  oast ; 
Ye  solemn  train,  prepare  the  ftmeral  song, 
For  I  must  go  to  shades  below, 
Where  all  is  strange,  and  all  is  new ; 
Companion  to  the  airy  throng  t 

What  solitary  streams. 

In  duU  and  dreary  dreams, 
All  melancholy,  must  I  rove  along ! 


*  *'Ib  it  Mr.  JeiTerson  was  continually  referred  to  with  expressions  of  fhlsome 
•dalsden,  and  the  public  and  private  characters  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams, 
Knox,  sad  their  associates,  were  vilified  with  unfaltoringindustTy  and  malignity. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  thus  wrote  at  that  time  to  Oliver  Woloott,  then  in  Congress 
It  Philadelphia: — ^'The  late  impertinent  attacks  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  are 
▼iewed  with  a  general  and  marked  indignation.  Freuean,  your  printer,  linguist, 
SBd  10  forth,  is  regarded  here  as  a  mere  incendiary,  or  rather  as  a  despicable  tool 
of  higger  incendiaries,  and  his  pM>er  as  a  public  nuisance.'  That  the  '  National 
OsMtte'  was  entirely  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  control  appears  never  to  have  been 
doubted,  l^fmeaa  said,  years  after,  to  Dr.  Francis,  (of  New  York,)  who  became 
his  physieian,  that  Jt  was  among  his  greatest  grieft  that  he  had  seemed  to  be  an 
caeny  to  Washington,  but  that  Mr.  Je&rson  had  written  or  dictated  whatever  in 
the  'Qtiette' was  reproachful  or  calumnious  of  that  exalted  character." — Orie- 
noliTi  BepMiean  Court,  p.  288.  Bat  in  this  case  the.  Latin  adage  is  especially 
spplieible,— C|iii(2/aet*(  per  oltum,  /aoit  per  »e,  c 

'  Tomo-CbequL  • 
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To  what  Strang*  lands  most  Che^  take  his  waj  I 
Grores  of  the  dead  departed  mortals  trace; 
No  deer  along  those  gloomy  forests  stray, 
No  huntsmen  there  Uke  pleasure  in  the  chase, 
But  all  are  empty,  unsubstantial  shades, 
That  ramble  through  those  Tisionary  glades ; 
No  spongy  firuits  from  Terdant  trees  depend. 

But  sickly  orohards  there 

Do  fhiits  as  sickly  bear, 
And  apples  a  oonsumptive  visage  show, 
And  withered  hangs  the  hurtle^rry  blue. 

Ah  me !  what  mischiefs  on  the  dead  attend ! 
Wandering  a  stranger  to  the  shores  below, 
Where  shall  I  brook  or  real  fountain  find  T 
LaiT  and  sad  deluding  waters  flow : 
Such  is  the  picture  in  my  boding  mind  1 

Fine  tales,  indeed,  they  tell 

Of  shades  and  purling  rills. 

Where  our  dead  fathers  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  hills ; 
But  when'did  ghost  return  his  state  to  show, 
Or  who  can  promise  half  the  tale  is  true  T 

I,  too,  must  be  a  fleeting  ghost  I  no  more ; 
None,  none  but  shadows  to  those  mansions  go ; 
I  leaye  my  woods,  I  leave  the  Huron  diore, 
For  emptier  groTes  below  I 
Ye  charming  solitudes. 
To  tall  ascending  woods, 
Te  glassy  lakes  and  prattling  streams, 
Whose  aspect  still  was  sweet, 
Whether  the  sun  did  greet, 
Or  the  pale  moon  embraocS  you  with  her  beam»-* 
Adieu  to  all ! 
To  all  that  charm'd  me  where  I  stray'd. 
The  winding  stream,  the  dark  sequestered  shade : 
Adieu  all  triumphs  here  I 
Adieu,  the  mountain's  lofty  swell. 
Adieu,  thou  little  Terdant  hill. 
And  seas,  and  stars,  and  skies, — ^fkrewell. 
For  some  remoter  sphere  I 

Perplex'd  with  doubts,  and  tortured  with  despair. 
Why  so  dejected  at  this  hopeless  sleep  T 
Nature  at  last  these  ruins  may  repair, 
When  fate's  long  dream  is  o'er,  and  she  forgets  to  weep , 
Some  real  world  once  more  may  be  assigned, 
Some  new-bom  mansion  for  the  immortal  mind ! 
Farewell,  sweet  lake !  farewell,  surrounding  woods  I 
To  other  groYos,  through  midnight  glooms,  I  stray, 
Beyond  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  floods. 

Beyond  the  Huron  Bay ! 
Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
My  truBty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side. 
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The  chMiAil  bottle  aad  the  veaitoii  liore ; 
For  long  the  jo«i&«y  is  iftat  I  mui  go. 
Without  a  partner,  and  withoai  a  goido," 
He  spoke,  and  bid  tbe  aUonding  moaniara  weep, 
Then  dosed  his  eyes,  and  sunk  to  endless  sleep ! 


THE  WILD   HONET8U0KLE. 

Fair  flower,  tliat  dost  so  eomelj  grow, 

Hid  in  tUs  silent,  doll  retreat, 
Untonch'd  thy  honej'd  blossoms  blow. 
Unseen  thy  Uttle  branches  greet : 
No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here, 
No  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Nattffe*s  self  in  white  array*d. 

She  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye, 
And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade. 
And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by ; 
Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes, 
I        Thy  days  declimng  to  repose. 

fimit  with  those  charms,  that  must  decay, 

I  grieve  to  see  your  fiiture  doom ; 
Th^  died, — ^nor  were  those  flowers  more  gay, 
The  flowers  that  did  in  £den  bloom ; 
Unpitying  facets  and  Autumn's  power 
Bhall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  sons  and  evening  dews 

At  first  thy  little  being  came : 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose. 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same ; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour, 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 


THE  FKO8PE0T  OF  PEACE. 

Thongh  olad  in  winter's  gloomy  dress' 

All  Nature's  works  appear, 
Tet  other  prospects  rise  to -bless 

The  new  returning  vear : 
The  active  sail  again  is  seen. 

To  greet  our  western  shore ; 
Gay  plenty  smiles,  with  brow,  serene. 

And  wars  distract  no  more. 

No  more  the  vales,  no  more  the  plains. 

An  iron  harvest  yield ; 
Peace  guards  our  dpors,  impels  our  swains 

To  till  the  grateAil  field : 


>  The  winter  of  1814^15. 
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From  distant  olimes,  no  longer  foes, 
(Their  yearn  of  miserj  past,) 

Nations  ttrrire,  to  find  repose 
In  these  domains  at  last. 

And,  if  a  more  delightful  scene 

Attracts  the  mortal  eye, 
Where  clouds  nor  darkness  intenrene, 

Behold,  aspiring  high, 
On  freedom's  soil  those  fabrics  planned. 

On  Tirtue's  basis  laid, 
That  make  secure  our  native  land. 

And  proTe  our  toils  repaid. 

Ambitious  aims  and  pride  severe. 

Would  you  at  distance  keep, 
What  wanderer  would  not  tarry  here. 

Here  charm  his  cares  to  sleep  ? 
Oh,  still  may  health  her  balmy  wings 

O'er  these  fair  fields  expand, 
While  commerce  from  all  climates  brings 

The  products  of  each  land. 

Through  toiling  care  and  lengthened  viewSi 

That  share  alike  our  span, 
Gay,  smiling  hope  her  heaven  pursues. 

The  eternal  friend  of  man : 
The  darkness  of  the  days  to  come 

She  brightens  with  her  ray, 
And  smiles  o'er  Nature's  gaping  tomb, 

yrhen  sickening  to  decay  t 


BIAY  TO  APRIL. 

I. 

Without  your  showers 

I  breed  no  flowers ; 
Each  field  a  barren  waste  appears ; 

If  you  don't  weep, 

My  blossoms  sleep. 
They  take  such  pleasure  In  yoor  teart. 

n. 

Asyourilecay 

Made  room  for  May, 
So  I  must  part  with  all  that's  mine; 

My  balmy  breeze. 

My  blooming  trees. 
To  torrid  tones  their  sweets  resign. 

ni. 

For  April  dead 

My  shades  I  spread, 
To  her  I  owe  my  dress  so  gay; 

Of  daughters  three 

It  falls  on  me 
To  close  our  triumphs  in  one  day. 
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!▼. 

Thus  to  repose  • 

All  Natoze  goes ; 
Month  after  month  must  find  its  doom ; 

Time  on  the  wing, 

May  ends  the  Spring, 
And  Summer  frolics  o'er  her  tomb. 


PHILLIS  WHEATLBY  PETERS,  1754-1784. 

Ii  ihe  year  1761  there  was  brought  to  Boston,  in  a  vessel  from  Africa,  a  yomig 
gixl  of  about  seven  years  of  age,  slenderly  formed,  in  feeble  health  from  the 
change  of  dimate  and  the  miseries  of  the  voyage,  and  not  able  to  speak  a  word 
of  Bn^isb.  Mr.  John  Wheatley,  a  wealthy  merchant,  saw  her,  and,  touched  by 
her  interesting  face  and  modest  demeanor,  took  her  to  his  own  house,  and  his  wife, 
with  a  true  woman's  hearty  devoted  herself  to  the  wants  of  the  little  stranger.  In 
a  short  time,  the  effeota  of  comfortable  clothing,  wholesome  food,  and  kind  treat- 
ment were  clearly  visible,  and  Mrs.  Wheatley's  daughter  undertook  to  teach  her 
to  read  and  write.  So  astonishing  was  her  progress,  that  in  sixteen  months  from 
the  time  of  her  arrival  in  this  humane  family  she  had  so  mastered  the  English 
language  as  to  read  with  ease  any  portion  of  the  Bible ;  and  to  this  attainment 
■he  soon  added  that  of  writing,  which  she  acquired  solely  by  her  own  unassisted 


So  rapid  was  her  progress  in  learning,  that  she  became  an  object  of  general 
stteatlon,  and  eonesponded  with  several  persons  of  great  distinction.  ^  She 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  literary  characters  of  Boston,  who  supplied  her  with 
books  and  encouraged  her  intellectual  efforts.  Mrs.  Wheatley,  too,  did  all  she 
eoold  to  promote  her  happiness,  and  to  aid  her  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
treating  her  as  a  chUd,  and  introducing  her  into  the  best  society  of  Boston.  But, 
aotviChstanding  all  the  attentions  she  received,  she  still  retained  her  original  and 
aadve  modesty  of  deportment,  and  never  presumed  upon  the  kindness  of  her 
friends  and  admirers.  She  studied  Latin,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  made  her 
int  attempts  at  poetry,  in  translations  from  Ovid's  Fables.  So  creditable  wore 
tlidbe  to  her  scholarship,  taste,  and  poetic  talent,  that  die  was  encouraged  to  write 

^  Some  years  after  tiiis,  she  addressed  a  poem  to  General  Washington,  while  he 
WIS  at  his  head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February,  1776 ;  who  thus  kindly 
replied: — ^^I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  polite  notice  of  me  in  the 
degant  lines  you  enclosed;  and,  however  undeserving  I  maybe  of  Such  encomium 
•od  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  your  poetical 
Ulenls,  in  honor  of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  you,  I  would  have  pub- 
Itfhed  the  poem,  had  Pnot  been  apprehensive  that,  while  I  only  meant  to  give  the 
w«rid  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  might  have  incurred  the  imputation  of 
Tsnity.  This,  and  nothing  else,  determined  me  not  to  give  it  place  in  the  public 
prints. 

"If  you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge,  or  near  head-quarters,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  a  person  w>  favored  by  the  Muses,  and  to  whom  Nature  has  been  so  liberal 
and  beneficent  in  her  dispensations." 

10* 
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more ;  and  heton  the  was  nineteen  a  Tolnme  of  her  poems  waa  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  17^2. 

In  1773|i  her  health  had  so  far  dedined,  from  her  close  attention  to  her  stndisi^ 
that  her  physicians  recommended  a  sea-yoyage,  and  accordingly  she  sailed  for 
England.  Her  fiune  had  gone  before  her,  and  she  was  receiyed  with  marked  respect 
by  many  distinguished  indiyiduals.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  attentions  of  the  court 
she  heard  that  her  former  mistress  was  sick,  and  her  heart  prompted  her  to  return 
home  at  onoe.  She  did  so  in  time  to  minister  to  Mrs.  Wheatley,  whose  sickneai 
terminated  in  death  the  next  year;  and  the  year  after,  Mr.  Wheatley  followed  hor 
to  the  graye.  Thus  deprived  of  her  beet  Mends,  poor  and  desolate,  she  accepted 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Peters,  of  polished  man- 
ners and  a  good  education.  He  had  studied  law ;  and  tradition  says  that  he  actu- 
ally plead  many  oases  at  the  bar.  But  soon  after  their  marriage  he  became  a 
bankrupt  and  they  were  reduced  to  utter  want  After  Hying  with  him  tiiree 
years  in  great  poverty,  and  becoming  the  mother  of  throe  children,  her  health 
rapidly  declined,  and  she  died  on  the  5th  of  December,  1784. 

With  any  of  our  poets  prior  to  the  year  1800,  Phillis  WheaUey  will  bear  a  favor- 
able comparison,  whether  we  consider  the  ease  and  correctness  of  her  versifica- 
tion, her  elevated  moral  and,  religious  sentiments,  or  her  pure  fancy.  Indeed, 
when  we  take  into  view  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  the  little  attention  then 
paid  to  female  education,  hor  youthful  years,  and  the  difficulties  of  race  and  lan« 
guage  which  she  surmounted,  her  poems  are  very  remarkable.' 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DB.  SEWALL. 

Lo,  here  a  man,  redeemed  by  Jesus'  blood, 
A  sinner  once,  but  now  a  saint  with  CTod ; 
Behold,  ye  rich,  ye  poor,  ye  fools,  ye  wise. 
Nor  let  his  monument  your  hearts  surprise. 
He  sought  the  paths  of  piety  and  truth, 
By  these  made  happy  firom  his  early  youth  I 
In  blooming  years  that  grace  divine  he  felt 
Which  rescues  sinners  from  the  chains  of  guilt. 
Mourn  him,  ye  iji^digent,  whom  he  has  fed, 
And  henceforth  seek,  like  liim,  for  living  bread, — 
E'en  Christ,  the  bread  descending  ftom  aboye, 
And  ask  an  interest  in  his  saving  love. 
Mourn  him,  ye  youth,  to  whom  he  oft  has  told 
God's  gracious  wonders  from  the  times  of  old. 


1  From  a  Boston  newspaper  of  May  10, 1773  >-"  Saturday  la8t»  Captain  Calef 
sailed  for  London,  with  whom  went  passengers  Mr.  Wheatley,  merchant;  also 
Phillis,  the  extraordinary  negro  poet." 

>  Read  "Memoir  and  Poems  of  Phillis  Wheatley,"  Boston,  1834;  "Christian 
Examiner,"  xvi.  1««.    "A  Tribute  for  the  Negro,"  p.  832.  • 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  ''Christian  Examiner"  thus  remarks: — ''Such 
was  the  fate  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  a  heroine,  though  a  black  one.  Perhaps  her 
genius,  her  unquestionable  virtues,  the  vicissitudes  of  her  life,  and  her  melancholy 
end,  ought  to  excite  as  much  interest  as  the  f»U  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  or  any  other  heroine,  ancient  or  modem ;  but  such^  we  fear,  will 
not  be  the  case." — Christian  Examiner,  May,  1834. 
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I,  too,  hsTo  eaUM  this  mighty  loss  to  mooni, 
For  he,  my  monitor,  will  not  return. 
Oh,  whsn  shall  we  to  his  blest  state  arrive  t 
When  the  same  graces  in  our  bosoms  thrive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

Through  airy  fields  he  wings  his  instant  flight, 
T^  purer  regions  of  celestial  light ; 
Enlarged  he  sees  unnumber'd  systems  roll, 
Beneath  him  sees  the  universal  whole ; 
Planets  on  planets  run  their  destined  round. 
And  circling  wonders  fill  the  vast  profound. 
Th'  ethereal  now,  now  the  empyreal  skies. 
With  glowing  splendors  strike  his  wondering  eyes : 
The  angels  view  him  with  deUght  unknown, 
Press  ms  soft  hand,  and  seat  him  on  his  throne ; 
Then  smiling  thus :  **  To  this  diyine  abode, 
The  seat  of  saints,  of  seraphs,  and  of  God, 
Thrice  welcome  thou."    The  raptured  babe  replies : 
*'  Thanks  to  my  Qod,  who  snatch'd  me  to  the  skies 
Bre  vice  triumphant  had  possessed  my  heart, 
'  Ere  yet  the  tempter  had  beguiled  my  heart, 
Ere  yet  on  sin's  base  actions  I  was  bent. 
Ere  yet  I  knew  temptation's  dire  intent ; 
Ere  yet  the  lash  for  wicked  actions  felt. 
Ere  vanity  had  led  my  way  to  guilt ; 
Early  arrived  at  my  celestial  goal. 
Full  glories  rush  on  my  expanding  soul." 
JoyfUl  he  spoke ;  exulting  cherubs  round 
Clapp'd  their  glad  wings :  the  heavenly  vaults  resound. 

Say,  parents,  why  this  unavailing  moan  ? 

Why  heave  your  pensive  bosoms  with  the  groan  ? 

Say,  would  you  tear  him  from  the  realms  above 

By  thoughtless  wishes  and  mistaken  love  t 

Doth  his  felicity  increase  your  pain  ? 

Or  could  you  welcome  to  this  world  again 

The  heir  of  bliss  ?    With  a  superior  air  \ 

Methinks  he  answers  with  a  smile  severe ;  V 

"Thrones  and  dominions  cannot  tempt  me  there."  J 

****** 
To  yon  bright  regions  let  your  faith  ascend,  '\ 
Prepare  to  join  your  dearest  infant  friend  >• 
In  pleasures  without  measure,  without  end.    J 


A  FA&SWELL  TO  AMEaXOA. 
7b  Mr9.  Sutannah  WrighL 

Adieu,  New  England's  smiling  meads. 

Adieu,  the  flowery  plain ;  ! 

I  leave  thine  opening  charms,  0  Spring !  | 

And  tempt  the  roaring  main.  i 
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In  Tain  for  me  the  flow'rets  rise, 
And  boMt  their  gaudy  pride, 

WhUe  here  beneath  the  northern  skies 
I  mourn  for  heaUh  denied. 

Celestial  maid  of  rosy  hne, 
Oh»  let  me  feel  thy  reign  1 

I  languish  till  thy  face  I  Tiew, 
Thy  Tanish'd  joys  regain. 

Susannah  mourns,  nor  can  I  bear 
To  see  the  crystal  shower, 

Or  mark  the  tender  falling  tear, 
At  sad  departure's  hour ; 

Nor  unregarding  can  I  see 
Her  soul  with. grief  opprest; 

But  let  no  sighs,  no  groans  for  me, 
Steal  from  its  pensiye  breast. 

In  Tain  the  feather'd  warblers  sing, 
In  yain  the  garden  blooms, 

And  on  the  bosom  of  the  spring 
Breathes  out  her  sweet  perfumes. 

While  for  Britannia's  distant  shore 
We  sweep  the  liquid  plain. 

And  with  astonish'd  eyes  explore 
The  wide  extended  main. 

Lo  1  Health  appears,  celestial  dame, 

Complacent  and  serene. 
With  Hebe's  mantle  o'er  her  frame. 

With  soul-delighting  mien, 

To  mafk  the  vale  where  London  lies. 
With  misty  yapors  crown'd. 

Which  cloud  Aurora's  thousand  dyes. 
And  yeil  her  charms  around. 

Why,  Phoebus,  moyes  thy  car  so  slow  t 

So  slow  thy  rising  ray  T 
Giye  us  the  famous  town  to  yiew. 

Thou  glorious  king  of  day  1 

For  thee,  Britannia,  I  resign 
New  England's  smiling  fields ; 

To  yiew  again  her  charms  diyine. 
What  joy  the  prospect  yields ! 

But  thou,  Temptation,  hence  away. 

With  all  thy  fatol  train. 
Nor  once  seduce  my  soul  away 

By  thine  enchanting  strain. 

Thrice  happy  they  whoso  heayenly  shield 
Secures  their  soul  from  harms. 

And  fell  Temptation  on  the  field 
Of  all  its  power  disarms. 
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JOEL  BABLOW,  1766—1813. 

JoiL  Bablow,  the  nihor  of  Th4  Oohukbiad,  mm  bom  in  Beading,  Faiifleld 
Coonty,-  Gonneotieu^  in  1755.  He  entered  Dutmoath  College  in  1774,  bat  soon 
left  tltat  institation  and  went  to  Yale,  where  he  leoeiTed  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Aitt  in  1778.  He  then  entered  upon  the  stady  of  law,  whioh  he  aoon  ezohanged 
for  theology,  and  leceiTed  a  Uoense  as  ohaplain  to  the  anny,  in  whioh  he  remained 
till  the  dose  of  the  war.  While  in  this  8itaatio%  he  oomposed,  with  his  friends, 
fieff.  Timothy  Dwight  and  Colonel  Hnmph'reys,  Tarioos  patriotio  songs  and  ad< 
dresMS,  which  exerted  no  little  inflnenee  upon  the  minds  of  the  soldiery.  He 
eommeaced,  also,  at  this  time,  The  VUUm  of  CoUmbtu,  which  afterwards  formed 
the  basis  of  his  larger  work,  Th^  OoluTnlnad. 

Afkv  the  peace  in  1783,  Barlow  went  back  firom  the  gospel  to  the  law,  fbr  whioh 
bevu  maeh  better  soited;  and  settled  in  Hartford.  To  add  to  his  inoome,  he 
ertsbljshed  a  weakly  gaiette,  oalled  Th^  Ameriean  Mercmrjf,  whieh  gained  for  him 
eoosidenUe  repntauon  by  its  able  editorial  management  Abont  this  time,  he 
nrised  and  published  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Br.  Isaac  Watts ;  and  two  years 
•fter,  in  1787,  appeared  his  first  large  poem,  on  which  he  had  been  laboring  for 
many  yean.  The  VUum  of  CMwnbut,  To  increase  the  sale  of  these,  he  ga^e  up 
bis  newspaper  and  opened  a  book-store.  Bnt  his  books  not  doing  so  well  as  he 
expected,  the  next  year  he  went  to  England  as  agent  of  a  fraadnlent  land-oom- 
paoy,  of  the  nature  of  which  he  was  at  first  ignorant:  he  gave  up  his  agency, 
bovever,  as  soon  as  the  character  of  the  company  became  known  to  him.  He 
wis  absent  seventeen  years,  most  of  which  time  he  spent  in  France,  where  he 
pebljshed  a  number  of  political  pamphlets,  and  also  his  best  and  most  celebrated 
poeai,  Haatjf  Pudding,  la  1795,  Washington  appointed  him  consul  at  Algiers,  with 
power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Bey,  and  to  ransom  all  Americans 
held  in  dayery  on  the  coast  of  Barbaiy.  He  aooepted  the  appointment,  concluded 
tbe  treaty  bTorably,  and  made  similar  ones  with  the  GoTemments  <lf  Tripoli  and 
Toais,  He  was  thus  the  happy  means  of  freeing  large  numbers  of  Americans 
fron  Algerine  slarery.*  In  1797,  he  returned  to  France,  entered  into  commercial 
pvsoits,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  In  1805,  he  sold  all  his  property  in 
fxaaee,  returned  home^  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Qeorgetown,  District  of 
Cdubia.  In  1808,  his  a>fom5iW  was  published  in  quarto,  in  splendid  style.  The  • 
MehsBical  execution  of  this  work  entities  it  to  admiration ;  but  this  is  about  all 
tbst  etti  be  said  in  Its  praise.  It  is  the  history  of  Columbus  in  rhyme ;  and  in 
poetieal  merit  is  about  equal  to  Addison's  Ompat^  In  1811,  he  was  appointed 
BUDiater-plenipotentiary  to  Franoe,  to  obtain  indemnification  for  iqjuries  sus- 
tuoed  by  Ameriean  eommeroa.  The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  meet  Napoleon 
St  Wiba,  in  Poland,  for  a  personal  o<mference;  but  the  great  severity  of  the 
diasle^  fatigne,  and  exposure,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
he  died  in  an  obscure  village  near  Oracow,  in  Poland,  on  the  22d  of  December, 
Ull 

*Por  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject,  read  a  Lecture  before  the 
BoitoB  Mercantile  Library  Association,  entitiei  "White  Slavery  in  Algien,"  by 
Cbadei  Sumner. 
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THS  HASTT  PUDBINO. 


Ye  Alps  audadoufl,  through  the  heftvens  thai  rise 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  Bkies ; 
Ye  Gallic  flaga,  that  o'er  their  heights  unfurl'd, 
Bear  death  to  kings  and  freedom  to  the  worlds 
I  sing  not  you.     A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
A  yirgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  muse, 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  purest  frensy  of  poetic  fire. 

Despise  it  not,  ye  birds  to  teiror  steel'd. 
Who  hurl  your  thunders  round  the  epic  field; 
Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
Joys  that  the  yineyard  and  the  stillhouse  faring ; 
Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  employ. 
And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  eigoy. 
I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel. 
My  morning  incense,  and  my  oTcning  meal. 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding.     Come,  dear  bowl. 
Glide  o'er  my  palate  and  inspire  my  soul. 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine, 
Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine. 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat, 
And  saye  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat. 

Oh !  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song* 
Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue, 
Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime, 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme. 
No  more  thy  awkward,  unpoetic  name 
Should  shun  the  muse  or  prejudice  thy  fame ; 
But,  rising  gratefUl  to  the  accustom'd  ear, 
All  bards  should  catch  it,  and  all  realms  reyere. 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toU  to  trace, 
Through  wrecks  of  time,  thy  lineage  and  thy  race ; 
Declare  what  loyely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore, 
(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  natiye  shore,) 
First  gaye  thee  to  the  world ;  her  works  of  fame 
Have  liyed  indeed,  but  liyed  without  a  name. 
Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  her  days. 
First  leam'd  with  stones  to  crack  the  well-dried  maiie. 
Through  the  rough  sieye  to  shake  the  golden  shower, 
In  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  flour ; 
The  yellow  flour,  bestrew'd  and  stifr'd  with  haste, 
SweUs  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste. 
Then  puffs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim. 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim ; 
The  knobs  at  last  the  busy  ladle  breaks. 
And  the  whole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 


To  mix  the  food  by  yioious  rules  of  art. 
To  kill  the  stomach  and  to  sink  the  heart, 
To  make  mankind  to  social  yirtiie  sour. 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  dcTOur ; 
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For  this  the  kitchen  muse  first  framed  her  book, 
Comxnmiidiiig  sweat  to  stream  from  every  cook ; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried. 
And  friends  to  physic  wonder'd  why  they  died. 

Not  so  the  Yankee ;  his  abundant  feast 
With  simples  Aimiah'd  and  with  plainness  dresa'd, 
A  numerous  offspring  gathers  round  the  board, 
And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord, 
Whoee  well-boaj^t  hunger  prompts  the  joyous  taste, 
And  health  attends  them  from  the  short  repast. 
While  the  frOl  paU  rewards  the  milkmaid's  toil, 
The  mother  sees  the  morning  caldron  boil : 
To  stir  the  pudding  next  demands  their  care. 
To  spread  the  table  and  the  bowls  prepare ; 
To  feed  the  children  as  their  portions  cool. 
And  comb  their  heads  and  send  them  off  to  school. 

Some  with  molasses  line  the  luscious  treat. 
And  mix,  like  bardd,  the  useAil  with  the  sweet. 
A  wholesome  dish  and  well  deserving  praise, 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days 
When  the  chill'd  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow, 
And  raging  Boreas  drives  the  shivering  cow. 

Bless'd  cow !  thy  praise  shaU  still  my  notes  employ, 
Great  source  of  heialth,  the  only  source  of  joy ; 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  precious  hands  have  press'd ! 
How  oft  thy  bounties  proved  my  only  feast  1 
How  oft  I've  fed  thee  with  my  favorite  grain ! 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  find  thy  children  slain  I 

Ye  swains,  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize, 
Ah  I  house  her  well  from  winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  pumpkins,  should  her  sadness  cheer. 
Com  from  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer ; 
When  spring  returns  she'll  well  acquit  the  loan. 
And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Bfilk  then  with  pudding  I  would  always  choose ; 
To  this  in  ftiture  I  confine  my  muse, 
TUl  she  in  haste  some  ftirther  hints  unfold. 
Well  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 
First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take. 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake  ^ 

Your  flakes  of  pudding ;  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide ;  ^ 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink. 
When  the  soft  island  looms  above  the  brink. 
Then  check  your  hand ;  you've  got  the  portion  due ; 
So  taught  our  sirep,  and  what  they  taught  is  true. 


TO  FREEDOM. 

Son  of  the  moral  world !  effulgent  source 
Of  man's  best  wisdom  and  his  steadiest  force, 
Soul-searching  Freedom  1  here  assume  thy  stiuid, 
And  radiate  hence  to  every  distant  land ; 
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Point  out  wad  fttff  horn  wH  Hhm  uomm  of  rtrife. 

The  ihoe^tf  siatat,  tkAJa^MnoB'd  brals  of  life. 

Spring  from  nneqmel  twaj ;  awl  liow  ihmj  fly 

Before  the  apleador  of  thy  peeeefol  eje ; 

Unfold  ei  lest  the  gennine  soctel  plan. 

The  mind's  foil  seope,  the  dignity  of  mna. 

Bold  nature  bursting  through  her  long  disgoue. 

And  nations  daring  to  be  jnat  and  wiae. 

TesI  righleons  Freedcun,  heaven  and  earth  and  sea 

Yield  or  withhold  their  Tarions  gifts  for  thee ; 

Protected  Indnstiy  beneath  thy  reign 

Leads  aU  the  Tirtnes  in  her  filial  train ; 

Conrageoos  PMbity,  with  brow  serene ; 

And  Tempennee  Mlm  presents  her  placid  mien ; 

Contentment,  Modention,  Labor,  Art, 

Mould  the  new  man  and  humanise  his  hesrt ; 

To  public  plenty  priTate  ease  dilates. 

Domestic  peace  to  harmony  of  states. 

Protected  Industry,  careering  far. 

Detects  the  cause  and  cures  Uie  rage  of  war, 

And  sweeps,  with  forceful  arm,  to  their  last  graves. 

Kings  from  the  earth  and  pirates  firom  the  waves. 

Columbiad. 


JOHN  MARSHALL,  1755—1835. 

Jonv  Mabshall,  the  son  of  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Fauquier  County,  Virginia, 
was  bon  on  the  34th  of  September,  1765.  He  had  some  classical  instruction  in 
his  youth,  but  never  had  the  benefit  of  a  regular  collegiate  education.  At  tho 
commencement  of  the  Revolutionaiy  War,  he  engaged  with  ardor  in  the  American 
cause,  and  was  promoted  in  1777  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Li  1781,  finding  that 
there  was  a  redundancy  of  oflioers  in  the  Yirginia  line,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  the  year  before,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  soon  rose  to  great  distinction.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Convention  that  was  called  to  ratify  the  Constitution;  and  in 
•  this  body  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  powerful  reasoning  and  elo- 
quence. After  this  he  accepted  two  or  three  high  oflices  of  trust  and  honor ;  and, 
on  the  resignation  of  Chief-Justice  BUsworth,  he  became,  by  the  nomination  of 
President  Adams  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate^  on  the  31si  of  Januaiy, 
1801,  Chief-Justice  of  tiie  United  States,  which  ofllce  he  continued  to  fill  with  be- 
coming dignity,  increasing  reputation,  and  unsullied  purity  till  his  death,  wliieh 
took  place  in  PhUadelphia  on  Uie  6th  of  July,  1835.1 

I  Ho  had  been  for  some  months  in  feeble  health,  and  went  f^om  Richmond,  the 
place  of  his  residence,  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  obtain  medical  aid.  He  died 
surrounded  by  three  of  his  children,  and  '<to  tiie  last  moment  retahied  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind,  and  met  his  fate  with  the  fortitude  of  a  philosopher  and  the 
resignation  of  a  Christian."  Read  A  Discourse  upon  his  Life,  Character,  and  Ser- 
vices, by  Joseph  Story,  LUD.,  and  A  Eulogy  on  his  Life  and  Character,  by 
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It  IB  impovibU  to  ipeak  in  too  high  temw  of  llie  public  and  priTate  worth  of 
Chief-Justiee  MawhiJl.  No  man  otot  boTo  pablic  honors  more  meekly;  bntwhOe, 
from  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  his  kindness  of  hearty  he  endeared  him- 
ieif  to  ereiy  social  circle,  from  his  extraordinary  talents,  his  great  legal  attain- 
veats,  and  his  unsoBpectod  integrity,  he  was  the  object  of  respect  and  confidence 
tiiroughoat  the  nation,  all  acknowledging,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Story,  that 
**  the  highest  judicial  honors  could  not  haye  fallen  on  any  one  who  could  have 
vutained  them  with  more  solid  advantage  to  the  glory  or  interests  of  the 
vmntrj." 

Jadge  Marshall's  published  works  are  A  Life  of  WcuhingUm,  fire  volumes  8to; 
The  HkUfry  of  the  American  Colonies,  one  volume  j  and  a  work  upon  The  Federal 
CfmtiMioti.  His  judicial  decisions  will  ever  remain  a  glorious  monument  of 
hii  learning  and  his  wisdom. 


CHARAOTEB  Or  WASHINGTON. 

General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  common  size:  his 
frame  was  robust,  and  his  oonstitntion  vigorous — capable  of 
enduring  great  fatigue,  and  requiring  a  considerable  degree  of 
exercise  for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  exterior  created 
in  the  beholder  ^e  idea  of  strength,  united  with  manly  graced!- 
ness. 

His  manners  were  rather  reserved  than  free,  though  they  par- 
took nothing  of  that  dryness  and  sternness  which  accompany  re- 
Kr?e  when  carried  to  an  extreme ;  and  on  all  proper  occasions  he 
eonld  relax  sufficiently  to  show  how  highly  he  was  gratified  by 
the  charms  of  conversation,  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  His 
person  and  whole  deportment  exhibited  an  unaffected  and  inde- 
scribable dignity,  un mingled  with  haughtiness,  of  which  all  who 
approached  him  were  sensible  ]  and  the  attachment  of  those  who 
possessed  his  friendship,  and  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  was  ardent, 
out  al^ys  respectful. 

His  temper  was  humane,  benevolent,  and  conciliatory;  but 
there  was  a  quickness  in  his  sensibility  to  any  thing  apparently 
offensive,  which  experience  had  taught  him  to  watch,  and  to  cor- 
rect. 

In  the  management  of  his  private  affairs  he  exhibited  an  exact 
jet  liberal  economy.  His  funds  were  not  prodigally  wasted  on 
capricious  and  ill-examined  schemes,  nor  refused  to  beneficial 


HoTMe  Binnejy  Ssq.;  also,  a  well- written  life  in  Flanders's  Lives  of  the  Chief- 
Jnstieee  of  the  United  States.  In  the  26th  toI.  of  the  N.  Am.  Review  is  an  article 
>1M»D  Ifanhairs  Publie  Life  and  Services,  by  Judge  Stoiy ;  and  in  the  42d  vol.  a 
finished  artiele  upon  his  Lift,  Character,  and  Services,  by  G.  S.  Hillard,  in  a 
lOTiew  of  Story's  admirable  **  Discourse."  In  the  first  volume  of  Kennedy's  Life 
efWinitm  Wirt  are  somo  fine  remarks  upon  the  character  of  Judge  Marshall,  by 
Mr.  Wirt  himself 
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though  eoady  impr>vements.  They  remained,  iher^ore,  compe- 
tent to  that  expensive  establishment  which  his  reputation,  added 
to  a  hospitable  temper,  had  in  some  measure  imposed  upon  him ; 
and  to  those  donations  which  real  distress  has  a  right  to  claim 
from  opulence. 

He  made  no  pretensions  to  that  vivacity  which  fascinates,  or  to 
that  wit  which  dazzles,  and  frequently  imposes  on  the  understand- 
ing. More  solid  than  brilliant,  judgment,  rather  than  genius,  con- 
stituted the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character. 

Without  making  ostentatious  professions  of  religion,  he  was  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  a  truly  devout  man. 

As  a  military  man,  he  was  brave,  enterprising,  and  cautious. 
That  malignity  which  sought  to  strip  him  of  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  a  Greneral,  has  conceded  to  him  personal  courage, 
and  a  firmness  of  resolution  which  neither  dangers  nor  diffi- 
culties could  shake.  But  candor  will  allow  him  other  great  and 
valuable  endowments.  1£  his  military  course  does  not  abound 
with  splendid  achievements,  it  exhibits  a  series  of  judicious 
measures  adapted  to  circumstances,  which  probably  saved  his 
country. 

In  his  civil  administration,  as  in  his  military  career,  ample  and 
repeated  proofs  were  exhibited  of  that  practical  good  sense,  of 
that  sound  judgment,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  rare,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  valuable  quality  of  the  human  mind. 

No  man  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  public  action 
whose  integrity  was  more  incorruptible,  or  whose  principles  were 
more  perfectly  free  from  the  contamination  of  those  selfish  and 
unworthy  passions  which  find  their  nourishment  in  the  conflicts 
of  party.  Having  no  views  which  required  concealment,^  his  real 
and  avowed  motives  were  the  same ;  and  his  whole  oorrespond- 
*ence  does  not  furnish  a  single  case  from  which  even  an  enemy 
would  infer  that  he  was  capable,  under  any  circumstanpes,  of 
stooping  to  the  employment  of  duplicity.  No  truth  can  be  uttered 
with  more  confidence  than  that  his  ends  were  always  upright,  and 
his  means  always  pure.  He  exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a  poli- 
tician to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown,  and  whose  profes- 
sions to  foreign  governments,  and  to  his  own  countrymen,  were 
always  sincere.  In  him  was  fully  exemplified  the  real  distinction, 
which  forever  exists,  between  wisdom  and  cunning,  and  the  im- 
portance as  well  as  truth  of  the  maxim  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy." 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  great  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices  of  Washincjton, 
without  ascribing  them,  in  some  measure,  to  him.  If  we  ask  the 
causes  of  the  prosperous  issue  of  a  war  against  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  which  there  were  so  many  probabilities;  of  the  good 
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whieh  was  prodnoed,  and  the  ill  which  wafi  avoided,  during  an 
administration  fated  to  contend  with  the  strongest  prejudices  that 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  and  of  passions,  cmild  produce ; 
of  the  constant  favor  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
of  the  confidence  which,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  they  re- 
posed in  him ;  the  answer,  so  fkr  as  these  causes  may  be  found  in 
his  character,  will  furnish  a  lesson  well  meriting  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  candidates  for  political  fame. 

£ndowed  by  nature  with  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  accurate 
diwriminating  mind,  he  feared  not  that  laborious  attention  which 
made  him  perfectly  master  of  those  subjects,  in  all  their  rela- 
tions, on  wluch  he  was  to  decide ;  and  this  essential  quality  was 
guided  by  an  unvarying  sense  of  moral  right,  which  would  tole- 
rate the  employment,  only,  of  those  means  that  would  bear  the 
most  rigid  examination ;  by  a  fairness  of  intention  which  neither 
soBght  nor  required  disguise :  and  by  a  purity  of  virtue  which 
was  not  only  untainted,  but  onsuspected. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  1757—1804. 

This  distingiuBfaed  ■tftteeman,  jurist,  ioldier,  and  financier,  was  born  in  Nevis, 
OM  of  the  West  India  Islands,  on  the  11th  of  Janaary,  1757.  At  the  age  of 
sistno  be  oame  to  Neur  York,  and  soon  after  entered  Colnmbia  College.  He  re- 
BaiBed  here,  however,  bnt  a  short  time,  for  the  stirring  ante- Revolutionary  events 
wtnnly  excited  him,  and  called  him  firom  those  academic  shades  into  the  dnties 
anddangen  of  military  life.  He  was  little  more  than  eighteen  when  he  joined 
the  may  as  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  at  twenty  had  so  attracted  the  attention  of 
Wsshiagton,  bj  his  writings  and  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  independence,  that  he* 
lelscted  him  aa  one  of  his  aids,  with  tho  rank  of  lieutonant-colonel.  He  remained 
ia  the  army  during  the  war,  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief,  pos< 
eening  his  warm  affection  and  entire  confidence,  and  being  consulted  by  him  con- 
>UoUy  on  all  important  occasions.  In  1780,  he  was  married  to  tho  second 
^ghierof  Qeneral  Schuyler.*  In  1782,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  do- 
voted  himself  to  tho  study  of  law  in  New  York.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  very  front 
nok  of  the  profession,  and  was  again  called  into  public  life,  by  being  elected  by 
the  legidatnre  of  New  York  to  the  Congress  of  Confederation  in  1782.  At  tho 
end  of  the  session,  he  resumed  the  active  dnties  of  bia  profession. 

Bat  a  man  of  such  eonsummate  abilities,  eloquence,  and  political  wisdom  could 
sot  long  remain  in  private  when  great  national  interests  were  at  stake;  and 
tfioordingly,  in  1787,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  three  delegates  from  New  York 
to  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    His  influence 

*  8be  survived  her  husband  for  half  a  century,  dying  in  tho  autumn  of  1854,  at 
tbe  alvaoced  ago  of  ninety-five. 
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in  this  body  is  well  and  josUj  expressed  by  OnUot^  who  says : — "  There  is  not 
one  element  of  order,  strength,  or  dorability  in  the  Constitation  whieh  he  did  not 
powerfully  oontr^>ate  to  introdace,  and  cause  to  be  adopted."  After  the  a^joam- 
ment  of  the  Gonrention,  and  when  the  Constitation  was  before  the  legislataies 
of  the  several  States  for  its  adoption,  he,  ill  ooigunction  with  Madison  and  Jay, 
wrt)te  a  series  of  papers  explaining  and  defending  the  varions  prorisions  of  that 
admirable  instrument  These  essays  were  afterwards  ooUooted  and  published  in 
a  volume  under  the  name  of  The  FederaliH,^  and  consUtnte  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  lucid  treatises  on  politics  that  have  ever  been  written.  The  introdue- 
tion  and  conclusion  are  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton,  who  also  assumed  the  main 
discussion  of  the  important  points  in  respect \o  taxation  and  rerenne,  the  anny 
and  militia,  the  power  of  the  Executive,  and  the  Jndioiaiy. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Qovemment,  Washington  showed  his  estimation 
of  Hamilton  by  appointing  him  to  fill  what  was  then  the  most  important  post, — 
overwhelmed  as  we  were  by  debt, — ^the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His 
various  reports,  while  he  filled  this  office,  of  plans  for  the  restoration  of  pablic 
credit,  on  the  protection  and  enoonragement  of  manufactures,  on  the  neeessity 
and  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  and  on  the  establishment  of  a  mint, 
have  given  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  statesmen  the  worid  has  ever 
seen.* 

While  Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, — the  French  Revolution  being 
then  at  its  height, — ^numerous  demagogues  were  active  in  their  efforts  to  embroil 
us  in  a  foreign  war.  But  this  pure  and  lofty  statesman  not  only  advised  the  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality  and  the  mission  of  John  Jay  to  England  to  conclude  a 
permanent  treaty  with  that  people,  but  also  wrote  for  the  public  prints  a  series  of 
admirable  papers,  signed  "  Pacificus"  and  "  Camillus,"  which  bad  a  controlling 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  which  are  still  regarded  as  among  the  most 
profound  commentaries  which  have  appeared  on  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  policy  to  which  they  had  relation. 

When,  during  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams,  Washington  was  invited,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  France,  to  the  command  of  the  national  forces,  he  accepted 
on  the  condition  that  Hamilton  should  be  second  in  command.  What  higher 
compliment  could  have  been  paid  him  ? 

We  now  come,  with  sadness,  to  the  closing  period  of  Hamilton's  lifb.  In  Jnne^ 
1804,  that  gifted  but  thoroughly  unprincipled  man,  Aaron  Burr,  then  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,*  who  saw  that  Hamilton  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tions views,  and  who  for  some  time  had  thirsted  for  his  life,  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  demanding  his  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  certain  expressions  derogatory 

*  Of  the  eighty-five  numbers  of  The  Federalist,  Nos.  2,  S,  4»  5,  54,  were  writtea 
by  John  Jay ;  Nos.  10,  14,  and  37  to  48  inclusive— fourteen  in  all — by  James 
Ma<li8on ;  Nos.  18,  19,  and  20  by  Hamilton  and  Madison ;  and  all  the  rest,  sixty- 
thn»c  in  number,  by  Hamilton. — Letter  from  John  C,  Hamilton,  OcL  22,  1858. 

>  It  was  in  allusion  to  these  masterly  state  papers  that  Daniel  Webster,  at  a 
public  dinner  in  New  Tork  in  1831,  said,  **  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  re- 
sources, and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth;  he  touched  the  dead 
corpse  of  the  public  credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet" 

'  Burr  was  subsequently  tried  for  treason  in  attempting  to  form  a  new  republie, 
but  was  acquitted  for  the  want  of  sufficient  legal  evidence  to  convict  His  ambi- 
tion seemed  to  be  that  of  Satan  : — "  Bettor  to  reign  in  hell  thvi  serve  in  heaven." 
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• 
MUi  fkaaetM  vtaoh  lie  had  hewd  Uiil  Hamilton  had  «Md.  ComplteaM  wilh 
tUi  imuaid  BaaulUm  and  all  hb  friandf  deemed  inadmioiUey  and  Banr  aeat 
him  a  dkalkBge.  Though  opposed  on  principle  to  daellin&  be  felt  that  bis 
poatHQ  as  a  pnUi«  nian,  and  hiB  ftigh  rank  in  the  anny  of  the  United  States, 
^wntnded  its  aooeptaaeeb  His  words,  as  fonnd  in  a  paper  written  the  day  before 
be  wont  to  the  £acal  field,  are^— "The  ability  to  be  in  fntnre  oseftO,  whether  in 
ncstiag  mii^fthirf  or  affbetang  good  in  those  crises  in  our  pnblio  aiEun  which 
•eesi  likely  to  happen,  would  probably  be  inseparable  from  a  conformity  with 
pablie  pi^ndiee  in  this  partionlar."  On  the  11th  of  Jnly,  the  parties  met  at 
Hoboken,  and  Hamilton  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Ho  was  taken  home,  and  died 
the  Dext  day ;  liring  long  enough,  however,  to  disavow  all  intention  of  taking 
the  lift  of  Bnrr,  and  to  declare  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole  transaction.  Almost 
hii  Isst  words  were,  **  I  hare  a  tender  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty 
Ihroui^  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"> 

Next  to  Washington,  no  man  in  this  country  was  ever  so  universally  mourned. 
The  palpit,  the  bar,  and  the  press  teemed  with  discourses  commemorative  of  his 
•sslted  talento  and  services  and  virtues,  and  every  one  felt  that  America  had  lost 
her  greatest  man.  Said  the  great  and  pious  Fisher  Ames,  "My  soul  stiffont 
«Uh  despair  when  I  think  what  Hamilton  would  have  been  !"> 

THJB  NECB88ITT  07  A  NATIONAL  BANK.' 

I  am  aware  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  public 
banks,  and  that  they  are  not  without  enlightened  and  respectable 
opponents.  But  all  that  has  been  said  against  them  only  tends 
to  prove  that^  like  all  other  good  things,  they  are  subject  to  abuse^ 

'  In  a  letter  to  a  fHend,  soon  alter  Hamilton's  death,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  thus 
'wrote: — ^<'The  greatest  statesman  in  the  Western  World — ^perhaps  the  greatest 
mm  of  the  age — ^has  been  cut  off  in  the  forty -eighth  year  of  his  life  by  the  mur- 
^erons  arm  of  Vice-President  Burr.  The  death  of  Hamilton  has  created  a  waste 
in  the  sphere  of  intellect  and  probity  which  a  century  will  hardly  fill  up.  He  has 
left  none  like  him, — no  second,  no  Uiird, — ^nobody  to  put  us  in  mind  of  him.  You 
<w  have  no  conception  of  such  a  man  unless  you  know  him.  One  burst  of  grief 
sod  indignation  assails  the  murderer  from  every  comer  of  the  continent.  Political 
tfiemies  vie  with  friends  in  heaping  honors  upon  his  memory." 

^  Bead  Life  and  Works  by  his  son,  J.  C.  Hamilton,  7  vols. ;  Eulogy  by  RevI 
John  IL  Mason,  D.D. ;  Sketeh  of,  by  Fisher  Ames;  «  North  American  Review," 
\\\l  70 ;  « American  Quarterly,"  xv.  311.  William  Coleman,  the  editor  of  the 
**  ^'ew  York  Evening  Post,"  published  a  memorial  of  the  occasion  in  ''  A  Collec- 
tion of  Facto  and  Documento  relative  to  the  Death  of  Qoneral  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, with  Orations,  Sermons,  and  Eulogies."  A  work  of  groat  interest  and  value 
bis  recently  been  published,  entitled  ''History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  traced  in  the  Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  Con- 
temporaries, by  John  C.  Hamilton." 

^  From  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  dated  April  30,  1781,  when  the  financial  state 
of  oor  coontry  was  In  a  most  depressed  condition.  The  letter  is  long,  and  one  of 
consammato  ability ;  going  into  details  bow  Uie  bank  should  be  managed,  and 
what  chocks  and  safeguards  should  be  adopted  to  place  it  on  an  endaring  founda* 
tion.  This  ''splendid  plan,"  as  it  has  been  callod,  shows  Hamilton's  vast  roach 
of  mind  united  to  great  skill  in  practical  details,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  single 
paper  that  ever  came  from  his  pen. 

11* 
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and  when  abused  become  pemioious.  The  preoions  metals,  by 
similar  arguments,  may  be  proved  to  be  injurious.  It  is  certain 
that  the  moneys  of  South  America  have  had  great  influence  in 
banishing  industry  iVom  Spain,  and  linking  it  in  real  wealth  and 
importance.  Great  power,  commerce,  and  riches— or,  in  other 
words,  great  national  prosperity — ^may,  in  like  manner,  be  deno- 
minated evils  I  for  they  lead  to  insolence,  an  inordinate  ambition^ 
a  vicious  luxury,  licentiousness  of  morals,  and  all.  those  vices 
which  corrupt  a  government,  enslave  the  state,  and  precipitate  l^e 
ruin  of  a  nation.  But  no  wise  statesman  will  reject  the  good  from 
an  apprehension  of  the  ill.  The  truth  is,  in  human  a&irs  there 
is  no  good  pure  and  unmixed.  Every  advantage  has  two  sides ; 
and  wisdom  consists  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  good,  and  guard- 
ing as  much  as  possible  against  the  bad. 

The  tendency  of  a  national  bank  is  to  increase  public  and  private 
credit.  The  former  gives  power  to  the  state  for  the  protection  of 
its  rights  and  interests,  and  the  latter  ftxiilitates  and  extends  the 
operations  of  commerce  among  individuals.  Industry  is  increased, 
commodities  are  multiplied,  agriculture  and  manufactures  flourish; 
and  herein  consists  the  true  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  state.  Most 
commercial  nations  have  found  it  necessary  to  institute  banks; 
and  they  have  proved  to  be  the  happiest  engines  that  ever  were 
invented  for  advancing  trade.  Venice,  Genoa,  Hamburg,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  are  examples  of  their  utility.  They  owe  their 
riches,  commerce,  and  the  figure  they  have  made  at  different 
periods,  in  a  great  degree  to  this  source.  Great  Britain  is  in- 
debted for  the  immense  efforts  she  has  been  able  to  make  in  so 
many  illustrious  and  success^l  wars,  essentially  to  that  vast  fabric 
of  credit  raised  on  this  foundation. 


THE  EXCELLENCY   OF  OUB  CONSTITUTION.^ 

After  all  our  doubts,  our  suspicions  and  speculations,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  subject  of  government,  we  must  return  at  last 
to  this  important  truth,  that  when  we  have  formed  a  constitution 
upon  free  principles,  when  we  have  given  a  proper  balance  to  the 
different  branches  of  administration,  and  fixed  representation  upon 
pure  and  equal  principles,  we  may  with  safety  furnish  it  with  all 
the  powers  necessary  to  answer,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  the 
purposes  of  government.  The  great  objects  to  be  desired  are  a 
free  representation  and  mutual  checks.  When  these  are  obtained, 
all  our  apprehensions  of  the  extent  of  powers  are  unjust  and  ima- 
ginary.    What,,  then,  is  the  structure  of  this  constitution  ?     One 


'  From  a  speocfa  delirered  in  the  New  Tork  Convention,  1788. 
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bnnck  of  the  legislatnure  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people, — ^by  the 
aune  people  who  choose  your  State  representatiTes.  Its  members 
are  (o  hold  their  office  two  -years,  and  then  return  to  their  const!- 
toentB.  Here,  sir,  the  people  gOTem ;  here  they  act  by  their  im- 
mediate representatiTes.  Yon  haye  also  a  senate,  constituted  by 
your  State  legislatures,  by  men  in  whom  you  place  the  highest 
eonfidence,  and  forming  another  representatiye  branch.  Then, 
again,  yon  have  an  executiye  magistrate,  the  president,  created  by 
a  form  of  election  which  merits  universal  adtniration.  In  the 
form  of  this  government,  and  in  the  mode  of  legislation,  yon  find 
all  the  checks  which  the  greatest  politicians  and  the  best  writers 
baye  ever  oonceiyed.  What  more  can  reasonable  men  desire? 
Is  there  any  one  branch  in  which  the  whole  legislatiye  and  eze- 
oatiye  powers  are  lodged?  No.  The  legislative  authority  is 
lodged  in  three  distinct  branches,  properly  balanced;  the  exe- 
eative  authority  is  divided  between  two  branches ;  and  the  judicial 
is^Btill  reserved  for  an  independent  body,  who  hold  their  offices 
dnring  good  behavior.  This  organization  is  so  complex,  so  skil- 
folly  contrived,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  an  impolitic  or 
vicked  measure  should  pass  the  great  scrutiny  with  success. 
Now,  what  do  gentlemen  mean  by  coming  forward  and  declaiming 
^nst  this  government  ?  Why  do  they  say  we  ought  to  limit 
its  powers,  to  disable  it,  and  to  destroy  its  capacity  of  blessing  the 
people  ?  Has  philosophy  suggested,  has  experience  taught,  that 
rach  a  government  ougnt  not  to  be  trusted  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  good  of  society  ?  Sir,  when  yon  have  divided 
and  nicely  balanced  the  departments  of  government ;  when  you 
bare  strongly  connected  the  virtue  of  your  rulers  with  their  inte- 
rest when,  in  short,  you  have  rendered  your  system  as  perfect  as 
human  forms  can^be, — Ttov  must  place  oonfidsnoe,  you  must 

GIVE  POWSB. 

CnARAGTEB  OF   MAJOR  ANDRE. 

There  was  something  singularly  interesting  in  the  character 
and  fortunes  of  Andre.  To  an  excellent  understanding,  well  im- 
proved by  education  and  travel,  he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  of 
mbd  and  manners,  and  the  advantage  of  a  pleasing  person.  'Tis 
said  he  possessed  a  pretty  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  had  himself 
attained  some  proficiency  in  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  His 
knowledge  appeared  without  ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a 
diffidence  that  rarely  accompanies  so  many  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, which  Icfl  you  to  suppose  more  than  appeared.  His 
aentiments  were  elevated,  and  inspired  esteem ;  they  had  a  soft- 
ness that  conciliated  affection.  His  elocution  was  handsome ;  his 
address  easy,  polite,  and   insinuating.      By  his   merit,  he  had 
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acquired  the  unlimited  oonfidenoe  of  his  general,  an  1  was  making 
a  rapid  progress  in  military  rank  and  reputation.  Bat  in  the 
height  of  his  career,  flushed  with  new  hopes  from  the  execution 
of  a  project  the  most  beneficial  to  his  party  that  could  be  derised, 
he  was  at  once  precipitated  from  the  summit  of  prosperity,  and 
saw  all  the  expectations  of  his  ambition  blasted,  and  himself 
ruined. 

The  character  I  have  given  of  him  is  drawn  partly  from  what 
I  saw  of  him  myself,  and  partly  from  information.  I  am  aware 
that  a  man  of  real  merit  is  never  seen  in  so  favorable  a  light  as 
through  the  medium  of  adversity ;  the  clouds  that  surround  him 
are  shades  that  set  off  his  good  qualities.  Misfortune  outs  down 
the  little  vanities  that,  in  prosperous  times,  serve  as  so  many 
spots  in  his  virtues,  and  gives  a  tone  of  humility  that  makes  hiis 
worth  more  amiable.  His  spectators,  who  enjoy  a  happier  lot,  are 
less  prone  to  detract  from  it  through  envy,  and  are  more  disposed, 
by  compassion,  to  give  him  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  perhafs 
even  to  magnify  it. 

I  speak  not  of  Andre's  conduct  in  this  affair  as  a  philosopher, 
but  as  a  man  of  the  world.  The  authorized  maxims  and  practices 
of  war  are  the  satires  of  human  nature.  They  countenance  almost 
every  species  of  seduction  as  well  as  violence ;  and  the  general 
who  can  make  most  traitors  in  the  army  of  his  adversary  is  fre- 
quently most  applauded.  On  this  scale  we  acquit  Andre,  while 
we  could  not  but  condemn  him  if  we  were  to  examine  his  con- 
duct by  the  sober  rules  of  philosophy  and  moral  rectitude.  It  is, 
however,  a  blemish  on  his  fame  that  he  once  intended  to  prosti- 
tute a  flag ;  about  this,  a  man  of  nice  honor  ought  to  have  had  a 
scruple ;  but  the  temptation  was  great ;  let  his  misfortunes  ca^t  a 
veil  over  his  error. 

CHARACTER   OP   GENERAL   GREENE.* 

As  a  man,  the  virtues  of  Nathaniel  Greene  are  admitted ;  as  a 
patriot,  he  holds  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank ;  as  a  statesman,  he 
IS  praised ;  as  a  soldier,  he  is  admired.  But  in  the  two  last  cha- 
racters, especially  in  the  last  but  one,  his  reputation  falls  far  below 
his  desert.  It  required  a  longer  life,  and  still  greater  oppor- 
tunities, to  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit,  in  fiill  day,  the  vast — ^I 
had  almost  said  the  enormous — powers  of  his  mind. 


'  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  waa  bom  in 
Warwick,  R.I.,  in  1742,  and  died  in  1785.  In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  second 
fleries  of  "Sparks'n  American  Biography"  will  be  found  a  well-written  life,  bybia 
grandnoD,  George  Wa8hingtx>D  Greene,  who  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  mach  falter 
biography,  to  be  completed  in  six  volomes. 
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The  termination  of  the  American  war — ^not  too  soon  for  his 
viflheB,  nor  for  the  welfare  of  his  oountry,  but  too  soon  for  his 
gloiy — pat  an  end  to  his  military  career.  The  sadden  termina- 
tion of  his  life  cat  him  o£f  from  those  scenes  which  the  progress 
of  a  new,  immense,  and  unsettled  empire  could  not  fail  to  open  to 
the  complete  exertion  of  that  universal  and  pervading  genius 
whieh  qualified  him  not  less  for  the  senate  than  for  the  field.  *  * 

General  Greene,  descended  £rom  reputable  parents,  but  not 
placed  by  birth  in  that  elevated  rank  which,  under  a  monarchy, 
is  the  only  sure  road  to  those  employments  that  give  activity  and 
scope  to  abilities,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  contented  himself 
with  the  humble  lot  of  a  jprivate  citizen,  or,  at  most,  with  the 
contracted  sphere  of  an  elective  office  in  a  colonial  and  dependent 
government,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  resources  of  his  own  mind, 
had  not  the  violated  rights  of  his  country  called  him  to  act  a  part 
OD  a  more  splendid  and  more  ample  theatre. 

Happilv  for  America,  he  hesitated  not  to  obey  the  call.  The 
vigor  o£  his  genius,  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the 
priie  to  be  contended  for,  overcame  the  natural  moderation  of  his 
temper ;  and  though  not  hurried-  on  by  enthusiasm,  but  animated 
by  an  enlightened  sense  .of  the  value  of  free  government,  he  cheer- 
folly  resolved  to  stake  his  fortune,  his  hopes,  his  life,  and  his 
honor,  upon  an  enterprise  of  the  danger  of  which  he  knew  the 
whole  magnitude, — ^in  a  cause  which  was  worthy  of  the  toils  and 
of  the  blood  of  heroes.  ' 

The  sword  having  been  appealed  to  at  Lexington  as  the  arbiter 
of  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  Greene 
shortly  after  marched,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  to  join  the 
American  forces  at  Cambridge,  determined  to  abide  the  awful  de- 
cision. 

He  was  not  long  there  before  the  discerning  eye  of  the  Ameri- 
can'Fabius  marked  him  out  as  the  object  of  his  confidence. 

His  abilities  entitled  him  to  a  pre-eminent  share  in  the  councils 
of  his  Chief.  He  gained  it,  and  he  preserved  it,  amidst  all  the 
chequered  varieties  of  military  vicissitude,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
the  mtrigues  of  jealous  and  aspiring  rivals. 

As  long  as  the  measures  which  conducted  us  safely  through  the 
first  most  critical  stages  of  the  war  shall  be  remembered  with 
approbation ;  as  long  as  the  enterprises  of  Trenton  and  Princeton 
shall  he  regarded  as  the  dawnings  of  that  bright  day  which  after- 
wards broke  forth  with  such  resplendent  lustre ;  as  long  as  the 
ahnoet  magic  operations  of  the  remainder  of  that  memorable  win- 
ter, distinguished  not  more  by  these  events  than  by  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  a  powerfal  army  straitened  within  narrow 
limits  by  the  phantom  of  a  military  force,  and  never  permitted  to 
i ^  those  limits  with  impunity,  in  which  skill  supplied  the 
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place  of  means,  and  disposition  was  the  sabstitnte  for  an  amy  ; 
as  long,  I  say,  as  these  operations  shall  continue  to  be  the  objeets 
of  curiosity  and  wonder,  so  long  ought  the  name  of  Greene  to  l^e 
revered  by  a  grateful  country. 


FISHER  AinSS,  1758--1808. 

Fkw  staiosmon  of  thi«  or  any  other  oottntiy  have  passed  through  the  periloiu 
.  arena  of  politics  with  a  character  and  reputation  so  unsullied  as  Fisher  Ames, 
lie  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  of  Dedham,  Massaofausett^  and 
was  born  in  that  ancient  town,  April  9,  1758.  He  wu  but  six  yean  old  wh«D  b« 
lost  his  father;  but  his  mother,  as  if  ''anticipating  the  future  lustre  of  the  jewel 
committed  to  her  care,"  struggled  bravely  with  her  narrow  circumstances  in  order 
to  give  him  a  literary  education.  She  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  eminence,  to 
receive  the  expressions  of  his  filial  piety,  and  to  weep  over  his  grave. 

At  the  completion  of  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College* 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  young  as  he  was,  by  his  studious  habits  and  hw 
classical  attainments ;  and  he  passed  through  that  ordeal,  so  trying  for  yovng* 
men,  with  a  character  unstained  by  any  vice.  Afler  leaving  college^  he  engaged 
in  the  business  of  instruction,  and  for  three  or  four  years  employed  his  time  partij 
in  teaching  others,  and  partly  in  reviewing  his  studies  and  adding  new  stores  t» 
his  stock  of  knowledge.  At  length  he  entered  the  office  of  WUliam  Tudor,  Baq^ 
of  Boston,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1781  commenced  practice  at  Dedham. 

Mr.  Ames  entered  upon  his  professional  duties  at  a  very  eventfVil  period  of  oar 
history.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  ever  the  warm,  consistent,  and 
able  firiend  of  constitutional  liberty ;  and  when  resistance  to  law,  in  Maasaeha* 
setts,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays  in  the  ''Indepeodcni 
Chronicle,"  published  in  Boston,  under  the  signatures  of  "  Lucius  Junius  Brutus'* 
and  ''Oamillus,"  to  animate  the  Oovemment  to  decision  and  energy.  These 
pieces  were  pronounced  to  be  the  production  of  no  common  mind;  and  when 
traced  to  Mr.  Ames,  the  eyes  of  leading  men  in  the  State  were  turned  to  him  as 
one  destined  to  render  the  most  important  services  to  his  country. 

In  1788  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  for  ratify-  • 
ing  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  this  body  he  displayed  so  much  talent  and 
sound  political  wisdom  that  he  was  selected  by  the  friends  of  the  then  new 
Government  to  assist  in  its  organization,  and  ho  was  accordingly  chosen  the  first 
representative  to  Congress  from  the  district  of  Suflfolk,  which  included  the  capital 
of  the  State.  During  the  whole  of  Washington's  administration,  he  continued  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  though  his  health  was  feeble,  ho 
took  an  active  and  responsible  part  in  every  important  question,  giving  all  his 
time  and  all  his  powers  to  public  business ;  and  such  were  his  abilities  and  such  his 
enlarged  views,  united  to  sound  moral  and  Christian  principles,  that  no  member 
of  the  House  exerted  a  greater  influence.  The  greatest  speech  that  he  delivered 
in  that  body — ^and,  indeed,  the  speech  of  that  session  of  the  fourth  Congress — ^was- 
that  on  the  appropriation  for  the  British  treaty, — ^more  generally  known  as  "Jay's 
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tnitj."!  For  many  aiontht  he  had  heen  sfnking  undor  bodily  iifirmity;  and 
tboogh  he  had  attended  the  long  and  intereeting  debate  on  a  quettion  inTolTing 
IbepriMiples  ef  the  Conititntion  and  tiie  peaee  of  the  United  States,  it  was  feared 
ht  wooU  be  onaUe  to  Bpeak.  He  himself  had  no  design  of  speaking,  fteling 
■tiertj  vneqaal  to  the  effort  Bat  when  the  time  eame  for  taking  a  rote  so  big 
with  eonseqnenoesy  his  emotions  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  silent ;  and,  pale,  weak, 
sod  wniriated  as  he  was,  he  rose  and  delivered  that  speeeh,  which,  for  ohaste  die- 
tuui,  sfgomentatiye  reasoning,  high-toned  morality,  and  impassioned  eloquence, 
hM  not  its  saperior  in  ovr  l^gialatiTe  history.' 

At  the  dose  of  the  session,  in  the  spring  of  1796,  Mr.  Ames  travellod  for  his 
iMsith,  which  he  regained  so  fiur  as  to  enable  htm  to  attend  the  next  session  of 
Coagnss;  after  which  he  declined  another  election,  and  retired  to  his  fovorito 
nodenee^  "to  ei^oy  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  to  unite,  with  his 
pnetise  as  a  lawyer,  those  mral  oeonpations  in  which  he  delighted."  His  interest 
is  paUio  affisirs,  however,  did  not  cease;  and  his  pen  was  almost  constantly 
snployed  in  writing  political  essays  for  the  papers  of  the  day,  in  defence  and  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  the  Federal  party,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tbgniflhed  members;*  and  when  Washington,  the  illustrioas  head  of  that  party, 
died,  llr.  Ames  pronounced  his  eulogy  before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusette. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Ames  was  chosen  President  of  Harvard  College,  but  his  feeble 
heshh  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  the  high  honor.  At  length  his  disease  began 
to  make  more  rapid  strides.  With  great  calmness  and  Christian  resignation  he 
ni^his  end  approaching.  He  was  fhlly  prepared  to  die,  as  be  had  lived  the  life  of  a 
Cbrietiany and  his  faith  grew  stronger  as  his  hyly  grew  weaker;  and  on  the  mom- 
isg  <rf  the  4th  of  July,  1608,  the  birthday  of  the  independence  of  that  country 

'  It  was  delivered  April  28, 1796,  in  support  of  the  following  motion : — 

**Rt9ohedf  That  it  is  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the  King  of  Great 
Britain.'* 

'  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  in  his  autobiography,  thus  speaks  of  Ames's  eloquence  .* 
—**  He  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  splendid  rhetoricians  of  the  age.  Two  of 
hii  speeches,  in  a  special  manner, — ^that  on  Jay's  treaty,  and  that  usually  called 
his  'tonaahawk  speech,'  (because  it  included  some  resplendent  passages  on  Indian 
aanaeres,)— were  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  specimens  of  eloquence  I 
hare  ever  heard ;  yet  have  X  listened  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  speakers  in 
the  British  Parliament ;  among  others,  to  WUberforce  and  Mackintosh,  Plunket^ 
Brougham,  and  Canning.  Dr.  Priestlpy,  who  was  familiar  with  the  oratory  of 
Pitt  the  fether  and  Pitt  the  son,  and  also  with  that  of  Burke  and  Fox,  made  to 
myself  the  acknowledgment  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  the  speech  of  Ames  on 
the  British  treaty  was  the  most  bewitebing  piece  of  parliamentary  oratory  he  had 
«Ter  listened  to.* " 

'  la  a  letter  to  Thomas  Dwight,  dated  October  26, 1803,  he  thus  writes :—"  Our 
(«uitiy  is  too  big  for  union,  too  sordid  for  patriotism,  too  democratic  for  liberty. 
What  is  to  become  of  it  He  who  made  it  best  knows.  Its  vice  will  govern  it  by 
practising  upon  its  folly.  This  is  ordained  for  democracies.  The  men  who  have 
the  best  principles,  and  those  who  act  from  the  worst,  will  talk  alike,  except  only 
that  the  latter  will  exceed  the  former  in  fervor.  But  the  language  of  deceit, 
theoxh  stale  and  exposed  to  detection,  will  deceive  as  long  as  the  multitude  love 
flsttery  better  than  restrainL** 

Hit  Emtjj  <m  the  Dumjert  of  American  Liberty  is  replete  with  soucd  polilical 
visdom;  and  well  would  it  be  for  our  nation  if  it  would  heed  its  counsels  and  its 
vsnmgs. 
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which  he  so  ardently  loved,  and  for  whose  best  intereAs  he  had  so  faithAiay 
labored,  he  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Htm  who  gave  it 

Fisher  Ames  was  a  truly  great  man.  None  of  oar  ttatosmea  hare  m^tod,  to 
talents  and  attunments  of  so  high  an  order,  a  priyate  oharaoter  of  greater  purity, 
or  a  deeper  sense  of  moral  and  religions  obligation.  He  was  a  close  stadAnt 
of  the  Bible,  an  admirer  of  onr  translation  fbr  the  purity  of  its  BngUali,  and 
deeply  lamented  the  growing  disuse  of  it  in  our  schools.  He  thought  that  ohil- 
dran  should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  important  tnitfas,  and  said,  ''I  wiU 
haiard  the  assertion  that  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  wOl  become  tnilj  eloqaeot 
without  being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible;,  and  an  admirer  of  the  beantgr  and 
sublimity  of  its  language."  **  It  is  happy  for  mankind,"  ss^  his  biogii4>hHv 
''when  those  who  engage  admiration  deserve  esteem;  for  vice  and  folly  deiiye  a 
pernicious  influence  from  an  alliance  with  qualities  that  natnraUy  command  ap- 
plause. In  the  oharaeter  of  Mr.  Ames,  the  circle  of  the  Tirtoee  seems  to  be  eom- 
pletev  and  each  rirtue  in  its  proper  plaoe."' 

THE  OBLIGATIONS  OP  NATIONAL  FAITH. 

Mr.  Chairman : — ^The  question  before  us  seems  at  last  to  re- 
solve itself  to  this :  Shall  we  break  the  treaty  ?*  The  treaty 
is  bad,  fetally  bad,  is  the  cry.  It  sacrifices  the  interest,  the 
honor,  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  faith  of 
our  engagements  to  France.  If  we  listen  to  the  clamor  of  party 
intemperance,  the  evils  are  0  a  number  not  to  be  counted,  and  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  borne,  even  in  idea.  The  language  of  passion 
and  exaggeration  may  silence  that  of  sober  reason  in  other  places ; 
it  has  not  done  it  here.  The  question  here  is,  whether  the 
treaty  be  really  so  very  fatal  as  to  oblige  the  nation  to  break  its 
faith. 

I  lay  down  two  rules,  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  this  case. 

1  Read  the  Life  of  Mr.  Ames,  prefixed  to  his  workf,  by  the  Rot.  Dr.  Kirkland, 
President  of  Harvard  University,  one, of  the  best-written  pieces  of  biography  in 
our  language.  Also,  "Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  with  a  Selection  from  his  Speeches 
and  Correspondence  ;  edited  by  his  Son,  8eUi  Amos ;"  a  beautiful  edition,  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston. 

s  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  Jay's  celebrated  treaty  is 
perhaps  the  most  memorable  that  ever  occurred  in  that  body,  and,  we  may  add, 
one  of  the  most  important ;  for  the  great  question  was  then  dlsoassed  whetlier  a 
treaty  would  be  valid  without  the  approbation  of  the  House.  Those  who  were  in 
the  affirmative  of  this  question  argued,  from  the  Constitution,  that  the  treaty  was 
slready  made,  and  could  not  be  broken  without  breaking  the  faith  of  the  nation ; 
for  the  Constitution  vests  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Those  in  the  negative  argued  (hat^  if 
the  President  and  Senate  could  make  treaties  without  the  assistance  of  the  House, 
they  might  absorb  all  legislative  power.  The  treaty  itself,  too,  was  made  a  sub- 
ject of  bitter  animadversion  by  one  party.  For  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
whole  debate,  see  **  Pitkin's  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol. 
ii.  page  442.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  treaty  obtained  as  much  for  us  as,  from  all 
eircumstances,  we  could  have  looked  for,  while  it  has  proved,  in  its  application, 
cnincntly  beneficial  to  \\s. 
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The  treaty  must  appear  to  be  bad,  not  merely  in  the  petty  details, 
bat  in  its  character,  principle,  and  mass ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
this  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  the  decided  and  general  concur- 
renee  of  the  enlightened  public.  I  confess  there  seems  to  me 
aomethin'g  very  like  ridicole  thrown  over  the  debate,  by  the  dis- 
enaBUHi  of  the  articles  in  detail. 

Theimdecided  point  is,  shall  we  break  our  fiuth?  and  while  our 
Montry  and  enlightened  Europe  await  the  issue,  with  more  than 
eoriosity,  we  are  employed  to  gather  piece-meal,  and  article  by 
article,  from  the  instrument,  a  justification  for  the  deed,  by  trivial 
ealcuhitions  of  commercial  profit  and  loss.  This  is  little  worthy 
of  the  subject,  of  this  body,  or  of  the  nation.  If  the  treaty  is 
bad,  it  will  appear  to  be  so  in  its  mass.  Evil,  to  a  fatal  extreme, 
if  that  be  its  tendency,  requires  no  proof;  it  brings  it.  Extremes 
speak  for  themselves,  and  make  their  own  law.  Few  men  of  any 
repatation  for  sense,  among  those  who  say  the  treaty  is  bad,  will 
pat  that  reputation  so  much  at  hazard  as  to  pretend  that  it  is  so 
extremely  bad  a^  to  warrant  and  require  a  violation  of  the  public 
fiuth. 

In  the  next  place,  will  the  state  of  public  opinion  justify  the 
deed  ?  No  government,  not  even  a  despotism,  will  break  its  faith 
without  some  pretext ;  and  it  must  be  plausible, — ^it  must  be  such 
as  will  carry  the  public  opinion  along  with  it.  Eeasons  of  policy, 
if  not  of  morality,  dissuade  even  Turkey  and  Algiers  from  breaches 
of  treaty  in  mere  wantonness  of  perfidy,  in  open  contempt  of  the 
reproaches  of  their  subjects.  Surely  a  popular  government  will 
not  proceed  more  arbitrarily,  as  it  is  more  free;  nor  with  less 
shame  or  scruple  in  proportion  as  it  has  better  morals.  It  will 
not  proceed  against  the  faith  of  treaties  at  all,  unless  the  strong 
and  decided  sense  of  the  nation  shall  pronounce,  not  simply  that 
the  treaty  is  not  advantageous,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  broken  and 
aonolled. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  the  opposers  of  this  treaty  complain 
that  the  West  Indies  are  not  laid  open  ?  Why  do  they  lament 
that  any  restriction  is  stipulated  on  the  commerce  of  the  East 
Indies  ?  Why  do  they  pretend  that  if  they  reject  this  and  insist 
upon  more,  more  will  be  accomplished  ?  Let  us  be  explicit : 
more  would  not  satisfy.  If  all  was  granted,  would  not  a  treaty 
of  amity  with  Oreat  Britain  still  be  obnoxious  ?  Have  we  not 
this  instant  heard  it  urged  against  our  envoy  that  he  was  not 
ardent  enough  in  his  hatred  of  Great  Britain  ?  A  treaty  of  amity 
is  condemned  because  it  was  not  made  by  a  foe,  and  in  the  spirit 
(if  one.  The  same  gentleman,  at  the  same  instant,  repeats  a  very 
prevailing  objection,  that  no  treatv  should  be  made  with  the 
enemy  of  France.  No  treaty,  exclaim  others,  should  be  made 
with  a  monarch  or  a  despot ;  there  will  be  no  naval  security  while 
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iho6e  sea-robbers  domineer  on  the  ocean :  their  den  must  be  de 
Btroyed ;  that  nation  most  be  extirpated. 

I  like  this,  sir,  beoaose  it  is  sincerity.  With  fbelings  such  as 
these,  we  do  not  pant  for  treaties.  Such  passions  seek  nothing, 
and  will  be  content  with  nothing,  but  the  destruction'  of  thw 
object.  If  a  treaty  left  King  George  his  island,  it  would  not 
answer, — ^no,  not  if  he  stipulated  to  pay  rent  for  it.  It  baa  even 
been  said,  the  world  ought  to  rejoice  if  Britain  was  sunk  in  the 
sea;  if,  where  there  are  now  men,  and  wealth,  and  laws,  and 
liberty,  there  was  no  more  than  a  sandbank  for  die  sea-monsters 
to  fatten  on,  a  space  for  the  storms  of  the  ocean  to  mingle  in 
conflict. 

PATEIOTISM. 

*What  is  patriotism  ?  Is  it  a  narrow  affection  for  the  spot  where 
a  man  was  bom  ?  Are  the  very  clods  where  we  tread  entitled  to 
this  ardent  preference  because  they  are  greener  ?  No,  sir :  this 
is  not  the  character  of  the  virtue,  and  it  soars  higher  for  its  object. 
It  is  an  extended  self-love,  mingling  ^dth  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  twisting  itself  with  the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart. 
It  is  thus  we  obey  the  laws  of  society,  because  they  are  the  laws 
of  virtue.  In  their  authority  we  see,  not  the  array  of  force  and 
terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of  our  countrjr's  honor.  Every 
good  citizen  makes  that  honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  only 
as  precious,  but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its 
defence,  and  is  conscious  that  he  ^ains  protection  while  he  gives 
it ;  for  what  rights  of  a  citizen  wul  be  deemed  inviolable  when  a 
State  renounces  the  principles  that  constitute  their  securiti'?  Or, 
if  his  life  should  not  be  invaded,  what  would  its  enjoyments  be  in 
a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  and  dishonored  in  his 
own?  Could  he  look  with  affection  and  veneration  to  such  a 
country  as  his  parent  f  The  sense  of  having  one  would  die  within 
him ;  he  would  bluah  for  his  patriotism,  if  he  retained  any,  and 
justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a  banished  man  in 
his  native  land. 


WASHINGTON  AS  A  CIVILIAN. 

However  his  military  fame  may  excite  the  wonder  of  mankind, 
it  is  chiefly  by  his  civil  magistracy  that  Washington's  example 
will  instruct  them.  Great  generals  have  arisen  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps  most  in  those  of  despotism  and  darkness.  In 
times  of  violence  and  convulsion,  they  rise,  by  the  force  of  the 
whirlwind,  high  enough  to  ride  in  it  and  direct  the  storm.  Like 
meteors,  they  glare  on  the  black  clouds  with  a  splendor  that,  while 
it  dazzles  and  terrifies,  makes  nothing  visible  but  the  darkness. 
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Tiw  fsme  of  lieroes  is  indeed  growing  vulgar :  thej  multiply  la 
every  long  war ;  they  stand  in  history,  and  thioken  in  their  ranks 
almost  as  undistinguished  as  their  own  soldiers. 

But  such  a  chief  magistrate  as  Washington  appears  like  the 
pole-star  in  a  dear  sky,  to  direct  the  skilful  statesman.  His  pre- 
sidency will  form  an  epoch,  and  be  distinguished  as  the  age  of 
Washiiigton.  Already  it  assumes  its  high  place  in  the  pohtioal 
T^oii.  Like  the  milky  way,  it  whitens  along  its  allotted  portio^ 
of  tbe  hemisphere.  The  latest  generations  of  men  will  survej^ 
throng  Uie  telescope  of  history,  the  space  where  so  many  yirtues 
blend  their  rays,  and  delight  to  separate  them  into  groups  and 
distinct  yirtues.  As  the  best  illustration  of  them,  the  liring 
moQument  to  which  the  first  of  patriots  would  have  chosen  to 
consign  his  &me,  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  to  heaven  that  our 
eountry  may  subsist,  even  to  that  late  day,  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
liberty  and  happiness,  and  mingle  its  mild  glory  with  Washington's. 

chabActer  of  the  newspaper  press. 

It  seems  as  if  newspiM)er  wares  were  made  to  suit  a  market  as 
much  as  any  other.  The  starers,  and  wonderers,  and  gapers 
engross  a  very  large  share  of  the  attention  of  all  the  sons  of  the 
type.  Extraordinary  events  multiply  upon  us  surprisingly. 
Gazettes,  it  is  seriously  to  be  feared,  will  not  long  allow  room  to 
any  thing  that  is  not  loathsome  or  shocking.  A  newspaper  is 
pronoun^  to  be  vary  lean  and  destitute  of  matter  if  it  contains 
no  account  of  murders,  suicides,  prodigies,  or  monstrous  births. 

Some  of  these  tales  excite  horror,  and  others  disgust ;  yet  the 
finhion  reigns,  like  a  tyrant,  to  relish  wonders,  and  almost  to 
relish  nothing  else.  Is  this  a  reasonable  taste  ?  or  is  it  monstrous 
and  worthy  of  ridicule  ?  Is  the  histoir  of  Newgate  the  only  one 
worth  reading  ?  Are  oddities  only  to  be  hunted  1  Pray,  tell  us, 
men  of  ink,  S  our  free  presses  are  to  diffuse  information,  and  we, 
the  poor,  ignorant  people,  can  get  it  no  other  way  than  by  news- 
papera,  what  knowledge  we  are  to  glean  from  the  blundering  lies, 
or  the  tiresome  truths  about  thunder-storms,  that,  strange  to  tell 
kill  oxen  or  bum  bams. 

Sorely  extraordinary  events  have  not  the  best  title  to  our  stu- 
diom  attention.  To  study  nature  or  man,  we  ought  to  know 
things  that  are  in  the  ordinary  course,  not  the  unaccountable 
ihiogs  that  happen  out  of  it.  "*"  *  "*" 

Some  of  the  shocking  articles  in  the  papers  raise  simple,  and 
Teij  simple^  wonder ;  some,  terror ;  and  some,  horror  and  disgust. 
Nov,  what  instruction  is  there  in  these  endless  wonders  ?  Who 
is  the  wiser  or  happier  for  reading  the  accounts  of  them  ?  On 
the  contrary^  do  they  not  shock  tender  minds  and  addle  shallow 
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brains  ?  They  make  a  thousand  old  maids,  and  eight  or  tvn  thou- 
Band  booby  boys,  afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone.  Worse  than  this 
happens ;  for  some  eccentric  minds  are  turned  to  mischief  by  such 
a<;counts  as  'they  receive  of  troops  of  incendiaries  burning  our 
cities :  the  spirit  of  imitation  is  contagious,  and  boys  are  found 
unaccountably  bent  to  do  as  men  do.  When  the  man  flew  from 
the  steeple  of  the  North  Church,  fifty  years  ago,  every  unlucky 

^oy  thought  of  nothing  but  flying  from  a  sign-post. 

^  ^fivery  horrid  story  in  a  newspaper  produces  a  shock ;  but,  after 
some  time,  this  shock  lessens.  At  length,  such  stories  are  so  far 
from  giving  pain  that  they  rather  raise  curiosity,  and  we  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  the  particulars  of  terrible  tragedies.  To 
wonder  is  as  easy  as  to  stare,  and  the  most  vacant  mind .  is  the 
most  in  need  of  such  resources  as  cost  no  trouble  of  scrutiny  or 
reflection ;  it  is  a  sort  of  food  for  idle  curiosity  that  is  readily 
chewed  and  digested. 

.  Now,  Messrs.  Printers,  I  pray  the  whole  honorable  craft  to 
banish  as  many  murders,  and  horrid  accidents,  and  monstrous 
births,  and  prodigies,  from  their  gazettes,  as  their  readers  will 
permit  them ;  and,  by  degrees,  to  coax  them  back  to  contemplate 
life  and  manners,  to  consider  common  events  with  some  common 
sense,  and  to  study  nature  where  she  can  be  known,  rather  than 
in  those  of  her  ways  where  she  really  is,  or  is  represented  to  be, . 
inexplicable. 

Botian  Palladium,  October,  1801. 


CHABAOTER   OF   HAMILTON. 

In  all  the  difierent  stations  in  which  a  life  of  active  usefulness 
placed  Hamilton,  we  find  him  not  more  remarkably  distinguished 
by  the  extent,  than  by  the  variety  and  versatility,  of  his  talents. 
In  every  place  he  made  it  apparent  that  no  other  man  could  have 
filled  it  so  well ;  and  in  times  of  critical  importance,  in  which 
alone  he  desired  employment,  his  services  were  justly  deemed  ab- 
solutely indispensable.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  was 
the  powerful  spirit  that  presided  over  the  chaos. 

**  Oonflision  heard  his  voioe,  and  wild  Uproar 
Stood  ruled." 

Indeed,  in-  organizing  the  Federal  Government,  in  1789,  every 
man  of  either  sense  or  candor  will  allow,  the  difficulties  seemed 
greater  than  the  first-rate  abilities  could  surmount.  The  event  has 
shown  that  his  abilities  were  greater  than  those  difficulties.  He 
surmounted  thcm^  and  Washington's  administration  was  the  most 
wise  and  beneficent,  the  most  prosperous,  and  ought  to  be  the 
most  popular,  that  ever  was  intrusted  with  the  afiioirs  of  a  nation. 
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Great  as  was  Washington's  merit,  mnoh  of  it  in  plan,  mncli  in 
execution,  will  of  coarse  devolve  npon  his  minister. 

As  a  lawyer,  his  comprehensive  genius  reached  ^e  principles 
of  his  profession ;  he  compassed  its  extent,  he  fathomea  its  pro- 
found, perhaps,  even  more  familiarly  and  easily  than  the  ordinary 
rules  of  its  practice.  With  most  men  law  is  a  trade  3  with  him 
it  was  a  science. 

As  a  statesman,  he  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the  great 
extent  of  his  views  than  by  the  caution  with  which  he  provided 
a^nst  impediments,  and  the  watchfulness  of  his  care  over  the 
right  and  liberty  of  the  subject.  In  none  of  the  many  revenue 
bUls  which  he  framed,  though  committees  reported  them,  is  there 
to  be  found  a  single  clause  that  savors  of  despotic  power;  not  one 
thai  the  sagest  champions  of  law  and  liberty  would,  on  that  ground, 
hesitate  to  approve  and  adopt. 

It  is  rare  that  a  man  who  owes  so  much  to  nature  descends  to 
seek  more  from  industry ;  but  he  seemed  to  depend  on  industry  as 
if  nature  had  done  nothing  for  him.  His  habits  of  investigation 
ware  very  remarkable;  his  mind  seemed  to  cling  to  his  subject  till 
he  had  exhausted  it.  Hence  the  uncommon  superiority  of  his 
reasoning  powers, — a  superiority  that  seemed  to  be  augmented 
from  every  source  and  to  be  fortified  by  every  auxiliary, — ^learn- 
ing, taste,  wit,  imagination,  and  eloquence.  These  were  embel- 
lished and  enforced  by  his  temper  and  manners,  by  his  fame  and 
his  virtues.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  midst  of  such  various  excel- 
lence, to  say  in  what  particular  the  effect  of  his  greatness  was 
most  manifest.  No  man  more  promptly  discerned  truth ;  no  man 
more  clearly  displayed  it:  it  was  not  merely  made  visible, — ^it 
seemed  to  come  bright  with  illumination  from  his  lips.  But, 
prompt  and  clear  as  he  was, — ^fervid  as  Demosthenes,  like  Cicero 
fall  of  resource, — he  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  copiousness 
and  completeness  of  his  argument,  that  left  little  for  cavil,  and 
nothing  for  doubt.  Some  men  take  their  strongest  argument  as  a 
weapon,  and  use  no  other ;  but  he  lefl  nothing  to  be  inquired  for 
more,  nothing  to  be  answered.  He  not  only  disarmed  his  adver- 
saries of  their  pretexts  and  objections,  but  he  stripped  them  of  all 
excuse  for  having  urged  them;  he  confounded  and  subdued  as 
well  as  convinced.  He  indemnified  them,  however,  by  making  his 
discussion  a  complete  map  of  his  subject;  so  that  his  opponents 
might,  indeed,  feel  ashamed  of  their  mistakes,  but  they  could  not 
repeat  them.  In  fact,  it- was  no  common  effort  that  could  pre- 
serre  a  really  able  antagonist  from  becqming  his  convert ;  for  the 
truth  which  his  researches  so  distinctly' presented  to  the  under- 
standing of  others  was  rendered  almost  irresistibly  commanding 
wd  impressive,  by  the  love  and  reverence  which,  it  was  ever 
apparent,  he  profoundly  cherished  for  it  in  his   own.      While 
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patriotism  glowed  in  his  heart,  wisdom  blended  in  his  speech  her 
authority  with  her  charms.  *  *  * 

The  most  substantial  glory  of  a  country  is  in  its  yirtuous  great 
men }  its  prosperity  will  depend  on  its  docility  to  learn  fVom  their 
example.  The  name  of  Hamilton  would  hare  honored  Greece  in 
the  &^e  of  Aris tides.  May  Heaven,  the  guardian  of  our  liberty, 
grant  that  our  country  may  be  fruitful  of  Hamiltons,  and  fiuthful 
to  their  glory! 

GREECE. 

In  affairs  that  concern  morals,  we  consider  the  approbation  of  a 
man's  own  conscien(;e  as  more  precious  than  all  human  rewards. 
But  in  the  province  of  the  imagination,  the  applause  of  others  is 
of  all  excitements  the  strongest.  This  excitement  is  the  cause, 
excellence  the  effect.  When  every  thing  concurs — and  in  Greece 
every  thing  did  concur — ^to  augment  its  power,  a  nation  wakes  at 
once  from  the  sleep  of  ages.  It  would  seem  as  if  some  Minerva, 
some  present  divinity,  inhabited  her  own  temple  in  Athens,  and, 
by  flashing  light  and  working  miracles,  had  conferred  on  a  single 
people,  and  almost  on  a  single  age  of  that  people,  powers  that  are 
denied  to  other  men  and  other  times.  The  admiration  of  posterity 
is  excited  and  overstrained  by  an  effulgence  of  glory  as  much  be- 
yond our  comprehension  as  our  emulation.  The  Greeks  seem  to 
us  a  race  of  giants, — ^Titans, — the  rivals  yet  the  favorites  of  their 
gods.  We  think  their  apprehension  was  quicker,  their  native 
taste  more  refined,  their  prose  poetry,  their  poetry  music,  their 
music  enchantment.  We  imagine  they  had  more  expression  in 
their  faces,  more  grace  in  their  movements,  more  sweetness  in 
the  toners  of  conversation,  than  the  moderns.  Their  fabulous 
deities  arc  supposed  to  have  left  their  heaven  to  breathe  the  fra- 
grance of  their  groves  and  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  their  landscapes. 
The  monuments  of  heroes  must  have  excited  to  heroism,  and  the 
fountains  which  the  muses  had  chosen  for  their  purity,  imparted 
inspiration.  It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
bright  ages  of  Greece  without  indulging  the  propensity  to  enthu- 
siasm. 

POLITICAL  FACTIONS. 

In  democratic  states  there  will  be  factions.  The  sovereign 
power,  being  nominally  in  the  hands  of  all,  will  be  effectually 
within  the  grasp  of  a  few  j  and  therefore,  by  the  very  laws  of  our 
nature,  a  few  will  combine,  intrigue,  lie,  and  fight  to  engross  it  to 
themselves.  All  history  bears  testimony  that  this  attempt  has 
never  yet  been  disappointed. 

Who  will  be  the  associates  ?  Certainly  not  the  virtuous,  who 
do  not  wish  to  control  the  society,  but  quietly  to  enjoy  its  protec- 
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tion.  The  enterprisiiig  merchant,  the  thriving  tradesman,  the 
careful  farmer,  will  be  engrossed  by  the  toils  of  their  business, 
and  inll  have  little  time  or  inclination  for  the  unprofitable  and 
disquieting  pursuits  of  politics.^  It  is  not  the  industrious,  sober 
husbandman  who  will  plough  that  barren  field :  it  is  the  lazy  and 
dissolute  bankrupt,  who  hais  no  other  .to  plough.  The  idle,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  needy  will  1>and  together  to  break  the  hold  that 
law  has  upon  them,  and  then  to  get  hold  of  law.  Faction  is  a 
Hercules,  whose  first  labor  is  to  strangle  this  lion,  and  then  to 
make  armour  of  his  skin.  In  every  deniocratic  state,  the  ruling 
faction  will  have  law  to  keep  down  its  enemies,  but  it  will  arro- 
gate to  itself  an  undisputed  power  over  law. 


NOAH  WEBSTER,  1758—1843. 

Noah  Wbbsteb  wm  born  in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut^  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1768,  ud  gradaated  with  much  repatation  at  Yale  College  in  1778.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  the  instnietion  of  a  school  at  Hartford,  studying  law  at  the  same  time, 
ud  VM  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781.  Not  being  encouraged  to  enter  immediately 
on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  consequence  of  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
eoontry,  he  took  charge  of  a  grammar-school  at  Goshen,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Here  he  compiled  his  celebrated  Spelling-Bookf  which  he  published  on  hia 
iHom  to  Hartford  in  1783;  and  soon  after  appeared  his  English  Orammarj  and  a 
compilation  for  reading.    All  these  works,  particularly  the  Spelling- Book,  have  had 

'  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  many  of  our  best  citizens  in  all  ports  of  the  country  live 
in  the  constant  neglect  of  their  political  duties.  They  are  eloquent  upon  the  evils 
of  misgovemment,  and  yet  forget  that  they  are  accountable  for  a  large  share  of 
ib«  miichiefs  by  which  they  suffer  in  common  with  the  whole  country.  There  is 
no  reuon  why,  in  a  republican  country,  political  contact  should  be  repulsive,  ex- 
cept in  the  very  fact  that  those  whose  character  would  give  respectability  to  our 
eiecUoDs  choose  to  stay  away,  and  thus  create  the  very  difficulty  of  which  they  are 
»•'  senriUve.  Men  may  talk  of  ignoring  politics,  but  in  reality  they  cannot  do  it 
Tbe  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
fflsnner  in  which  its  government  is  administered,  the  laws  which  its  corporations 
or  legislatores  enact,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  laws  ^e  enforced.  No 
man  has  any  right  to  complain  of  bad  rulers,  municipal,  state,  or  national,  if  he 
hu  done  nothing  to  put  better  ones  in  their  place.  The  refusal  of  men  to  take 
t  km  hours  in  the  year  from  their  daily  business  and  give  them  to  public  interests, 
by  attending  the  primary  meetings  where  candidates  are  nominated  fo|-  office,  and 
then  by  going  to  the  polls  and  voting  for  good  men,  is  probably  what  Mr.  Ames 
itfen  to  when  he  says  that  our  countrymen  "are  too  sordid  for  patriotism/' 
(SteNoto  3,  p.  131.)  Of  all  countries  in  the  world,  ours,  whore  every  thing  do- 
pends  00  the  popular  will,  is  the  least  adapted  to  men  who  are  indifferent  to  poli- 
Un;  for  if  the  wise  and  the  good  neglect  their  political  dutio!!,  the  country  will 
h  nled  by  the  ignorant  and  the  base. 
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a  very  wide  olranlation,  and  baTO  done  muoih  to  promote  uniformity  of  langoeee 
and  pronanciation  in  our  ooontiy. 

•  About  this  time  he  became  a  politioal  writer,  and  his  Sketeiet  of  AwiencaM 
iWtey,  pnbliflhod  in  1784 ;  his  writings  in  lavor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitation;  in  defence  of  Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  of  "Jay's 
Treaty/'*  had  great  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  were  highly  appreciated,  in 
1793,  he  established  a  daily  paper  in  New  Tork,  dcToted  to  the  support  of  General 
Washington's  administration, — a  paper  still  published  under  the  title  of  the  Gom- 
wterdal  Advertuer.  In  1789,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  William  Gieenlea^ 
Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Webster  removed  to  New  Haven  in  1798,  and  in  1807  entered  upon  the 
great  business  of  his  life, — the  compilation  of  The  American  Dietionmry  </  the 
EngUak  Language,  This  work,  which  he  was  twenty  years  in  Completing,  amidst 
various  difficulties  and  discouragements,  contains  twelve  thousand  words^  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  definitions,  are  not  contained  in  any  preceding 
work.  In  the  beauty,  conciseness,  and  aoenraoy  of  its  definition^  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  etymology,  it  is  superior  to  all  other  BngUsh  dictionaries.  The 
learning  and  ability  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  abstruse  and  difficult  etymo- 
logical investigations  were  generally  acknowledged,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  wide-spread  and  enduring  reputation. 

The  last  forty  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Webster  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  with 
an  ardor  rarely  seen  in  any  country,  and  especially  in  this.  His  study  was  his 
homo,  his  books  and  pen  his  constant  companions,  and  his  knowledge,  to  the 
last,  was  constantly  on  the  increase.  After  a  short  illness,  with  his  faculties  un- 
impaired, in  the  cheerflil  retrospect  of  a  life  of  happy  and  usefhl  employment,  and 
with  the  fullest  consolations  of  religion,  he  expired  at  New  Haven  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.' 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  name  of  Noah  Wbbstbb,  f^om  the  wide  circulation 
of  some  of  his  works,  is  known  familiarly  to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  than  the  name,  probably,  of  any  other  individual  except  the 
Fatbkr  or  HIS  CouRTBT.  Whatever  influence  -he  thus  acquired  was  used  at  all 
times  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  fbllow-men.  His  books,  though  read  by 
millions,  have  made  no  man  worse.  To  multitudes  they  have  boon  of  lasting 
benefit,  not  only  by  the  course  of  early  training  thoy  have  furnished,  but  by  those 
precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  which  almost  every  page  is  stored."* 


'  His  series  of  papers  in  support  of  Jay's  Treaty  were  signed  Cuunus. 

'  Mr.  Webster's  other  publications  were, — Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morale  and  /«- 
dti9trtf,  1793 ;  a  Alloction  of  Papere  on  Political^  Literary y  and  Moral  Subfeett, 
1790,  republished  1843  ;  A  Manital  of  XJwfnl  Shtdiee,  1832;  a  work  on  I^eetilential 
Z)i#«'rMc«,  1790  J  A  Treati'ie  on  the  Bights  of  Neutral  Natione  in  War,  1802. 

"  It  bos  been  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  ho  has  held  communion  with  more 
minds  thaa  any  other  author  of  modern  times.  His  learning,  his  assiduity,  his 
piety,  his  patriotism,  were  the  groundwork  of  these  successful  and  beneficent 
labors." — Goodrich's  Eeeollerttona. 

s  Prom  the  "  Memoir"  prefixed  to  his  quarto  Dictionary,  by  Rev.  Chauncey 
A.  Goodrich,  D.D'.  It  is  at  length  announced  that  the  groat  and  long-promised 
Dictionary  of  that  learned  and  veteran  lexicographer,  J.  B.  Woroester,  LL.I>., 
will  bo  ivivXy  in  October,  1859.  It  will  be  emb^llishod  with  pictorial  illnstra- 
tions.  and  a«  a  whole,  will,  in  fnlneire,  in  consistent  orthography,  and  in  correct 
urtbucpi;    be  in  advance,  doubtless,   of  any  thing  of  (he  kind  we  now  have 
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THE   HARTFORD   CONVENTION. 


Pew  transactions  of  the  federalists,  during  the  early  periods  of 
our  goyeminent,  excited  so  much  the  angry  passions  of  their 
oppoflers  as  the  Hartford  Convention — so  called—during  the  presi- 
deDcy  of  Mr.  Madison.  As  I  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  gentlemen  who  suggested  such  a  convention ;  as  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Massachusetts  when  the 
resolve  was  passed  for  appointing  the  delegates,  and  ,  advocated 
that  resolve;  and  forther,  as  I  have  copies  of  the  documents, 
which  no  other  person  may  have  preserved,  it  seems  to  he  in- 
eumbent  on  me  to  present  to  the  puhlic  the  real  facts  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  measure,  which  have  been  vilely  falsified  and 


After  the  War  of  1812  had  continued  two  years,  our  public 
a&irs  were  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition.  The  troops  of  the 
United  Statos,  intended  for  defending  the  seacoast,  had  been  with- 
drawn to  carry  on  the  war  in  Canada-;  a  British  squadron  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Sound  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  frigate  from  the 
harbor  of  New  London,  and  to  intercept  our  coasting  trade ;  one 
town  in  Maine  was  in  possession  of  the  British  forces;  the 
banks  south  of  New  England  had  all  suspended  the  payment  of 
specie;  our  shipping  lay  in  our  harbors,  embargoed,  dismantled, 
and  perishing ;  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  was  exhausted  to. 
the  last  cent;  and  a  general  gloom  was  spread  over  the  country. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  North- 
ampton, in  Massachusetts,  after  consultation,  determined  to  invite 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  three  counties  on  the  river, 
formerly  composing  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  to  meet  and 
consider  whether  any  measure  could  be  taken  to  arrest  the  con- 
tinnaooe  of  the  war,  and  provide  for  the  public  safety. 

Many  town  meetings  were  held,  and  with  great  unanimity 
addresses  and  memoruls  were  transmitted  to  the  General  Court 
then  in  session ;  but,  as  commissioners  had  been  sent  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  judged 
advisable  not  to  have  any  action  upon  them  till  the  result  of  the 
negotiation  should  be  known.  But  during  the  following  summer 
no  news  of  peace  arrived ;  and,  the  distresses  of  the  country  in- 
creasing, and  the  seacoast  remaining  defenceless,  Governor  Strong 
Bimunoned  a  special  meeting  of  tibe  legislature  in  October,  in 
which  the  petitions  of  the  towns  were  taken  into  consideration, 
and  a  resolve  was  passed  appointing  delegates  to  a  convention  to 
be  held  in  Hartford.  The  subsequent  history  of  that  convention 
i»  known  by  their  report. 

The  measure  of  resorting  to  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  the  evils  of  a  bad  administration,  roused  the  jealousy  of 
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the  advocates  of  the  war,  and  called  forth  the  bitterest  inyectives 
The  conventinn  was  represented  as  a  treasonable  combination, 
originating  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  Union. 
But  citizens  of  Boston  had  no  concern  in  originating  the  proposal 
for  a  convention ;  it  was  wholly  the  project  of  the  people  in  old 
Hampshire  county, — as  respectable  and  patriotic  republicans  as 
ever  trod  the  soil  of  a  free  country.  The  citizens  who  first  assem- 
bled in  Northampton,  convened  under  the  authority  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  declares  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  meet  in  a 
peaceable  manner  and  consult  for  the  public  safety.  The  citizens 
had  the  same  right  then  to  meet  in  convention  as  they  have  now ; 
the  distresses  of  the  country  demanded  extraordinary  measures  for 
redress  ^  the  thought  of  dissolving  the  Union  never  entered  into 
the  head  of  any  of  the  projectors,  or  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  the  gentlemen  who  composed  it,  for  talents  and  patriot- 
ism, have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  assembly  in  the  United 
States ;  and  beyond  a  Question  the  appointment  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  had  a  very  mvorable  effect  m  hastening  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

All  the  reports  which  have  been  circulated  respecting  the  evil 
designs  of  that  Convention  I  know  to  be  the  foulest  misrepresentai^ 
tions.  Indeed,  respecting  the  views  of  the  disciples  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  supporters  of  his  policy,  many,  and  probably  most,  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  this  generation,  are  made  to 
believe  far  more  &lsehood  than  truth.  I  speak  of  facts  within 
my  own  personal  knowledge.  We  may  well  say,  with  the  prophet, 
"  Truth  is  fallen  in  the  street,  and  equity  cannot  enter."  Party 
spirit  produces  an  unwholesome  zeal  to  depreciate  one  class  of  men 
for  the  purpose  of  exalting  another.  It  becomes  rampant  in  pro- 
pagating slander,  which  engenders  contempt  for  personal  worth 
and  superior  excellence ;  it  blunts  the  sensibility  of  men  to  injured 
reputation ;  impairs  a  sense  of  honor ;  banishes  the  charities  of 
life;  debases  the  moral  sense  of  the  community;  weakens  the 
motives  that  prompt  men  to  aim  at  high  attainments  and  patriotic 
achievements ;  degrades  national  character,  and  exposes  it  to  the 
scorn  of  the  civilized  world. 


ORIGIN  OF  LANQUAOB. 

We  read. in  the  Scriptures,  that  God,  when  he  had  created  man, 
'<  blessed  them ;  and  said  unto  them,  Be  iruitfol,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it :  and  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &e.  God  afterward  planted  a  garden,  and 
placed  in  it  the  man  he  had  made,  with  a  command  to  keep  it,  and 
to  dress  it ;  and  he  gave  him  a  rule  of  moral  conduct,  in  permit- 
ting him  to  eat  the  fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden,  except  one, 
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the  eating  of  which  was  prohibited.  We  further  read,  that  God 
brought  to  Adam  the  fowls  and  beasts  he  had  made,  and  that 
Adam  gave  them  names ;  and  that  when  his  female  oompanion 
was  made,  he  gave  her  a  name.  After  the  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fraity  it  is  stated  that  God  addressed  Adam  and  Eve,  reproving 
them  for  their  disobedience,  and  pronouncing  the  penalties  which 
they  had  incurred.  In  the  account  of  these  transactions,  it  is  fur- 
ther related  that  Adam  and  Eve  both  replied  to  their  Maker,  and 
excused  their  disobedience. 

If  we  admit,  what  is  the  literal  and  obvious  interpretation  of  this 
narratiYe,  that  vocal  sounds  or  words  were  used  in  these  communi- 
eations  between  God  and  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  it 
results  that  Adam  was  not  only  endowed  with  intellect  for  under- 
standing his  Maker,  or  the  signification  of  words,  but  was  fur- 
nished both  with  the  faculty  of  speech  and  with  speech  itself,  or 
the  knowledge  and  usq  of  words  as  signs  of  ideas,  and  this  before 
the  formation  of  the  woman.     Hence  we  may  infer  that  language 
was  bestowed  on  Adam,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  his  other  facid- 
ties  and  knowledge,  by  supernatural  power ;  or,  in  other  words, 
was  of  divine  origin  :  for  supposing  Adam  to  have  had  all  the  in- 
telleetnal  powers  of  any  adult  individual  of  the  species  who  has 
sinee  lived,  we  cannot  admit  as  probable,  or  even  possible,  that 
he  should  have  invented  and  constructed  even  a  barren  language, 
as  soon  as  he  was  created,  without  supernatural  aid.     It  may  in- 
deed be  doubted  whether,  without  such  aid,  men  would  ever  nave 
learned  the  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  so  far  as  to  form  a  lan- 
guage.   At  any  rate,  the  invention  of  words  and  the  construction 
of  a  language  must  have  been  by  a  slow  process,  and  must  have 
required  a  much  longer  time  than  that  which  passed  between  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  of  Eve.     It  is  therefore  probable^  that  Ian- 
gvagey  as  well  as  the  faculty  of  speech,  was  the  immediate  gift  of 
God,    We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  the  language  of  our  first 
parents  in  paradise  to  have  been  copious,  like  most  modern  lan- 
guages, or  the  identical  language  they  used  to  be  now  in  existence. 
Many  of  the  primitive  radical  words  may,  and  probably  do,  exist 
in  various  languages ;  but  observation  teaches  that  languages  must 
improve  and  undergo  great  changes  as  knowledge  increases,  and  be 
subject  to  continual  alterations,  from  other  causes  incident  to  men 
in  society. 

Preface  to  Dictionary. 

'  Kol  odIj  "probably/'  biit»  to  my  appnhenBion,  nndonbtedly  true;  for  to  rap- 
puie  that  mau  without  language  taught  himself  to  speak,  seems  to  me  as  absurd 
V  it  woald  be  to  suppose  that  without  legs  he  eould  teach  himself  to  walk. 
lADgoage,  therefore,  mut  have  been  the  immediate  gift  of  Qod. 
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ALEXANDER  WILSON,  1766—1813. 

If  ono's  nationality  is  to  be  determined  by  the  counti^  where  he  wis  chioily 
edacated,  by  the  soil  which  proved  kindred  to  his  genius,  by  the  scenes  wfaieh 
called  forth  his  powers,  and  by  the  field  where  he  won  his  &me,  then  is  Alexander 
Wilson,  though  of  foreign  origin,  truly  an  American. 

He  was  bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1766,  of  humble  parents, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver,  with  whom  he  worked 
till  ho  was  eighteen.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  literature,  spending  all  his 
leisure  time  in  reading  and  study,  and,  from  his  youth  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
presents  an  eminent  instance  of  the  successfVil  pursuit  of  knowledge  nndor  difS- 
culties.  The  genius  of  Bums,  who  was  but  six  years  older,  had  just  burst  upon 
his  countrymen,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  so  fired  the  breast  of  Wilson,  that  he 
soon  put  forth  a  volume  entitled  Poemt,  Hwnorouiy  Satirical,  and  SeriovM.  But  it 
was  not  received  with  much  favor,  and  certainly  "put  no  money  in  his  purse;"  so 
that  ho  returned  to  his  trade  as  a  surer  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  In  a 
lew  years  he  became  disgusted  with  it,  and  resolved  to  try  to  better  his  fortune  in 
the  United  States.  Taking  passage  in  a  vessel  from  Belfast,  he  arrived  at  New 
Castle,  Delaware,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1794,  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket 
Shouldering  his  fowling-piece,  he  set  forward  on  foot  towards  Philadelphia,  and 
on  his  way  shot  a  woodpecker.  This  little  incident  was  doubtiess  the  germ  of  bis 
ftitnre  fame,  for  the  peculiar  habits  and  rich  plumage  of  this  native  of  onr  fbrests 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  led  him  by  degrees  to  tiiat  train  of 
thought  and  those  plans  of  action  which  resulted  in  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
American  omithologists. 

At  Philadelphia,  he  at  first  worked  at  his  old  trade;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
a  littie  money,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  To  this 
end  he  taught  a  school  at  Milestown,  about  six  miles  from  Philadelphia^  where  be 
remained  several  years,  studying  diligently,  and  adding  a  little  to  the  income 
from  his  school  by  surveying  land  for  tho  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  He  thca 
travelled  into  tho  Qenesee  country.  New  York,  to  visit  some  friends,  and  on  his 
return  accepted  on  invitation  to  become  the  head  teacher  of  Union  School,  In  tho 
township  of  Eingsessing,  a  short  distance  from  Gray's  Ferry,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
on  the  banks  of  which  river  Audubon  likewise  caught  his  inspiration.  Hero  he 
contracted  an  afiectionate  intimacy  with  the  venerable  naturalist,  William  Bar- 
tram,  whose  extensive  botanic  garden  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school-house. 

From  this  timo  (about  1S03)  must  be  dated  the  beginning  of  his  history  as  an 
ornithologist.  Seeing  the  imperfections  of  books  on  the  subject  of  the  birds  of  our 
country,  how  imperfectly  and  often  falsely  they  wore  represented  in  drawings,  he 
dcterminod  to  devote  his  life  to  Ornithology.  He  therefore  applied  himself  to  tlie 
study  of  drawing  and  engraving,  and  soon  made  very  commendable  progress  in 
those^rts.  In  October,  1804,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  the  Fallrof  Niagara,  making 
every  thing  on  his  journey  subsidiary  to  his  favorite  pursuit  On  his  retarn,  he 
published  an  account  of  his  journey  in  the  Fort/olio,  in  a  poem  called  "  The 
Foresters,''  and  continued  in  his  vocation  as  a  teacher,  giving  all  his  spare  timtiy 
as  before,  to  his  favo%te  science.  By  the  spring  of  1805  he  had  completed  the 
drawings  of  twenty -eight  birds,  mostly  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  clo^e 
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of  the  Dtxt  year  entered  into  an  engagemeDt  with  Mr.  Sunael  F.  Bradford,  a  pab- 
lisher  in  Phihulelplua»  to  publish  his  American  Ornithology ,  the  first  Tolune  of  whioh 
VB  given  to  the  world  in  September,  1808.  Immediately  he  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the 
Esstem  Stfttes  to  exhibit  his  work,  procure  sabseribers,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
to  his  stock  of  omilhologioal  science.  But  the  price  of  the  work  completed  (one 
himdnd  and  twenly  dollars)  was  so  £ax  beyond  any  thing  the  public  had  been 
teeustomed  to,  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  he  had  hoped.  Still, 
be  vas  not  disheartened.  He  returned  home,  and  then  made  an  eztonsive  tour 
through  the  Southern  States,  of  which  he  giyes  us  a  very  amusing  though  in  some 
nqwets  a  somewhat  sad  picture.  Again  returning  the  next  year,  he  published, 
in  January,  1810,  the  second  volume  of  the  Ornithology.  He  then  set  out  on  a 
Western  tour,  going  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio,  and  through  Een- 
tofiky,  Tennesaee,  ^bc,  to  New  Orleans,  whence  he  embarked  for  New  York, 
UTiving  at  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  Angns^  1811.  He  afterwards  took  another 
tovr  through  the  Northern  and  Bastem  States,  and  on  his  return  made  unceas- 
ing effints  to  complete  his  great  work.  As  soon  as  the  seventh  volume  had 
left  the  pres^  be  went  to  Qreat  Egg  Harbor,  to  collect  materials  for  the  eighth. 
He  UMk  ooldy  from  exposure ;  dysentery  ensued,  and  he  died  on  the  33d  of  August^ 
1813. 

In  his  personal  appearaaoe^  Wilson  was  tall  and  handsome ;  rather  slender  than 
•thletie  in  form.  His  countenance  was  expressive  and  thonghtftil,  his  eye  power- 
fill  sod  intelligent^  and  his  conversation  remarkable  for  quickness  and  originality. 
Ee  VBS  warm-hearted  and  generous  in  his  aifoctions,  and  through  lift  displayed  a 
eonstant  attaohment  to  his  friends,  even  after  many  years  of  separation. 

Few  examples  can  be  found  in  literary  history  equal  to  that  of  Wilson.  Though 
fUly  twafe  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  engaged,  his  heart  never 
fQr  a  moment  failed  him.  His  snooess  was  oomplete,  for  his  work  has  secured 
him  iiamortal  honor.* 


PLEASURES  IN   CONTEMPLATING   NATUBE.* 

That  lovely  season  is  now  approaching  when  the  garden^  woods, 
ind  fields  will  again  display  their  foliage  and  flowers.  Every  day 
we  may  expect  strangers,  flocking  firom  the  South,  to  fill  our 
woods  witili  harmony.  The  pencil  of  nature  is  now  at  work,  and 
outlines,  tints,  and  gradations  of  lights  and  shades  that  baffle  all 
description  will  soon  be  spread  before  us  by  that  great  Master^ 
oar  most  benevolent  Friend  and  Father.  Let  us  cheerfully  par- 
take of  the  feast  he  is  preparing  for  all  our  senses.  Let  us  sur- 
rey those  millions  of  green  strangers  just  peeping  into  day,  as  so 
many  happy  messengers  oome  to  proclaim  the  power  and  the 
monificenoe  of  the  Creator.   I  confess  that  I  was  always  an  enthu- 

^lUad  Sketch  of  his  Life,  hy  George  Ord;  Life,  by  Wm.  B.  0.  Peabody,  in 
Spvks's  ''American  Biography;"  and  an  article  in  Uie  8th  vol.  of  the  "American 
Qn«rt8riy  Review." 

^hetterto  a  friend,  written  1804. 
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siaBt  in  my  admiration  of  the  rural  scenery  of  nature ;  but,  since 
your  example  and  enoouragement  have  set  me  to  attempt  to  imi- 
tate ber  productions,  I  see  new  beauties  in  every  bird,  plant,  and 
flower  I  contemplate ;  and  find  my  ideas  of  the  incomprebeasible 
First  Cause  still  more  exalted  the  more  minutely  I  exambe  His 
works.  I  sometimes  smile  to  tbink  tbat,  wbile  others  are  im- 
mersed in  deep  schemes  of  speculation  and  aggrandizement,  in 
building  towns  and  purchasing  plantations,  I  am  entranced  in  cod- 
templation  over  the  plumage  of  a  lark,  or  gazing,  like  a  despairing 
lover,  on  the  lineaments  of  an  owl.  While  others  are  hoarding 
up  their  bags  of  money,  without  the  power  of  enjoying  it^  I  am 
collecting,  without  injuring  my  conscience,  or  wounding  my  peace 
of  mind,  those  beautiful  specimens  of  nature's  works  that  are  for- 
ever pleasing.  I  have  had  live  crows,  hawks,  and  owls,  opossumSi 
squirrels,  snakes,  lizards,  &c.,  so  that  my  room  has  sometimes  re- 
minded me  of  Noah's  ark ;  but  Noah  had  a  wife  in  one  comer  of 
it,  and  in  this  particular  it  does  not  altogether  tally.  I  receive 
every  subject  of  natural  history  that  is  brought  to  me,  and 
although  Uiey  do  not  march  into  my  ark  from  all  quarters,  as  they 
did  into  that  of  our  great  ancestor,  yet  I  find  means,  by  the  distri- 
bution pf  a  few  five-penny-bits,  to  make  them  find  the  way  fast 
enough.  A  boy,  not  long  ago,  brought  me  a  large  basket  fSoill  of 
crows.  I  expect  his  next  load  will  be  bull-frogs,  if  I  don't  soon 
issue  orders  to  the  contrary.  One  of  my  boys  caught  a  mouse  in 
school  a  few  days  ago,  and  directly  marched  up  to  me  with  his 
prisoner.  I  set  about  drawing  it  that  same  evening,  and  all  the 
while  the  pantings  of  its  little  heart  showed  it  to  be  in  the  most 
extreme  agonies  of  fear.  I  had  intended  to  kill  it,  in  order  to  fix 
it  in  the  claws  of  a  stuffed  owl ;  but  happening  to  spill  a  few 
drops  of  water  near  where  it  was  tied,  it  lapped  it  up  with  such 
eagerness,  and  looked  in  my  face  with  such  an  eye  of  supplicating 
terror,  as  perfectly  overcame  me.  I  immediately  untied  it,  and 
restored  it  to  life  and  liberty.  The  agonies  of  a  prisoner  at  the 
stake,  while  the  fire  and  instruments  of  torment  are  preparing, 
could  not  be  more  severe  than  the  sufferings  of  that  poor  mouse ; 
and,  insignificant  as  the  object  was,  I  felt  at  that  moment  the 
sweet  sensations  that  mercy  leaves  on  the  mind  when  she  tri- 
umphs over  cruelty. 

THE   BALD  BAOLB. 

This  distinguished  bird,  as  he  is  the  most  beautiful  of  his  tribe 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  adopted  emblem  of  our  country, 
is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  He  has  been  long  known  to  natu- 
ralists, being  common  to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met 
with  from  a  very  high  northern  latitude  to  the  borders  of  the 
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torrid  sone,  Imt'ohiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  along  the 
shores  and  cli&  of  oor  lakes  and  large  riyers.  Formed  by  nature 
for  braving  the  severest  cold ;  feeding  equally  on  the  produce  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  land ;  possessing  powers  of  flight  capable  of  out- 
stripping even  the  tempests  themselves ;  unawed  by  any  thing  but 
man ;  and,  from  the  ethereal  heights  to  which  he  soars,  looking 
abroad,  at  one  glance,  on  an  immeasurable  expanse  of  forests, 
fields,  lakes,  and  oeean,  deep  below  him,  he  appears  indifferent  to 
local  changes  of  season,  as,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  can  pass  from 
sammer  to  winter,  firom  the  lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  abode  of  eternal  cold,  and  thence  descend  at  will 
to  the  torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the  earth.  He  is  therefore 
foimd  at  all  seasons  in  the  countries  which  he  inhabits,  but  pre- 
fers such  places  as  have  been  mentioned  above,  from  the  great 
partiality  he  has  for  fish. 

In  procuring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  ver^  singular  manner,  the 
genius  and  energy  of  his  dunnoter,  which  is  fierce,  contemplative, 
daring,  and  tyrannical, — attributes  net  exerted  but  on  particular 
occasions,  but,  when  put  forth,  overwhelming  ail  opposition. 
Elevated  upon  a  high,  dead  limb  of  some  gigantic  tree,  that  com- 
mands a  wide  view  of  the  neighboring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems 
eabnly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  feathered  tribes  that 
pnrsue  their  busy  avocations  below, — ^the  snow-white  gulls,  slowly 
winnowing  the  air;  the  busy  sand-pipers,  coursing  along  the 
beach ;  trains  of  ducks,  streaming  over  the  surfiEu^e ;  silent  and 
watohfdl  cranes,  intent  and  wadifg ;  clamorous  crows,  and  all  the 
winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid 
magazine  of  nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers  one  whose  action 
instantlv  arrests  his  attention.  By  his  wide  curvature  of  wing 
and  sudden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows  him  to  be  the  fish-hawk, 
settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles 
at  the  sight,  and,  balancing  himself  with  half-opened  wings  on  the 
brandi,  he  watches  the  result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from 
heaven,  descends  the  distant  object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of 
its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the 
Borges  foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  looks  of  the  eagle  are 
all  aidor,  and,  levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk 
emerge,  struggling  wiui  his  prey,  and  mounting  into  the  air  with 
Bereams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signal  for  our  hero,  who, 
latmching  into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase,  and  soon  gains  on 
the  fish-hawk.  Each  exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other, 
^iiaplayinff,  in  these  rencounters,  the  most  elegant  and  sublime 
aerial  evdntions.  The  unencumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances,  and 
is  jnst  on  the  point  of  reaching  his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden 
Bcream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops 
his  fish;  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment  as  if  to  take  a 
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more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  his 
grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty 
silently  away  to  the  woods. 

THE   MOOKINGhBIRD. 

The  plumage  of  the  mocking-bird,  though  none  of  the  home- 
liest, has  nothing  gaudy  or  brilliant  in  it,  and,  had  he  nothing 
else  to  recommend  him,  would  scarcely  entitle  him  to  notice ;  bat 
his  figure  is  well  proportioned  and  even  handsome.  The  ease, 
elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the  animation  of  his  eye, 
and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in  listening,  and  laying  up  lessoos 
from  almost  every  species  of  the  feathered  creation  within  his 
hearing,  are  really  surprising,  and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his 
genius.  To  these  qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice  full,  strong, 
and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the 
cleftr,  mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thrush  to  the  savage  screams  of 
the  bald  eagle.  In  measure- and  accent,  he  faithfully  follows  his 
originals;  in  force  and  sweetness  of  expression,  he  greatly  im- 
proves upon  them.  In  his  native  groves,  mounted  upon  flie  top 
of  a  tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in  the  dawn  of  dewy  morning, 
while  the  woods  are  already  vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers, 
his  admirable  song  rises  pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The 
ear  can  listen  to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others 
seems  a  mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is  this  strain  altogether 
imitative.  His  own  native  notes,*  which  are  easily  distinguishable 
by  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various  birds  of 
song,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits. 
They  consist  of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or,  at  the  most, 
five  or  six  syllables,  generally  interspersed  with  imitations,  and  all 
of  them  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued, 
with  undiminished  ardor,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 
His  expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white,  and  the 
buoyant  gayety  of  his  action,  arrest  the  eye,  as  his  song  most  irre- 
sistibly does  the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy, 
he  mounts  and  descends,  as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away,  and,  as 
Mr.  Bartram  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  <<  he  bounds  aloft  with 
the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recall  his  very  soul,  which  ex- 
pired in  the  last  elevated  strain."  While  thus  exerting  himself, 
a  bystander  destitute  of  sight  would  suppose  that  the  whole 
feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each 
striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect, — bo  perfect  are  his  imita- 
tions. He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  in 
search  of  birds  that,  perhaps,  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  but 
whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates.  Even  birds  themselves  are  fre- 
quently imposed  on  by  this  admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by 
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the  fiiocied  calls  of  their  mates,  or  dive  with  precipitation  into  the 
depths  of  thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  thoy  suppose  to  be  the 
flparrow-hawk. 

The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of  his 
Bong  by  confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state,  when  he  com- 
Beaees  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  unin- 
terested. He  whistles  for  the  dog;  Gsesar  starts  up,  wags  his 
tul,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He  saueaks  out  like  a  hurt 
chicken^  and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging  wings  and 
Inristled  feathers,  clucking,  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  He 
rans  over  the  quaverings  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings 
of  th^  Virginia  nightingale  or  red-bird,  with  such  superior  execu- 
tion and  effect  that  the  mortified  songsters  feci  their  own  infe- 
riority and  become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in 
their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  injures  his  son^.  His  elevated  imitations  of  the  brown 
thrush  are  frequently  interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks ;  and 
the  warblings  of  the  blue-bird,  which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are 
mingled  with  the  screaming  of  swallows  or  the  cackling  of  hens. 
Amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin,  we  are  suddenly  surprised 
by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  whip-poor-will ;  while  the  notes  of 
the  kildeer,  blue  jay,  marten,  baltimore,  and  twenty  others,  succeed, 
with  Buch  imposing  reality,  that  we  look  round  for  the  originals, 
lad  discover,  with  astonishment,  that  the  sole  performer  in  this  sin- 
g:alar  concert  is  the  admirable  bird  now  before  us.  During  this 
exhibition  of  his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  expands  his  tail, 
aad  tiirowB  himself  around  the  cage  in  all  we  ecstasy  of  enthu- 
siasm, seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping  time  to  the 
measure  of  his  own  music.  Both  in  his  native  and  domesticated 
^te,  during  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon 
HKes  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful  solo,  and  serenades 
Qfl  with  a  ftill  display  of  his  vocal  powers,  making  the  whole 
neighborhood  ring  with  his  inimitable  melody. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  1767—1848. 

JoBV  Quixcr  Aj>ax8|  ton  of  the  seoond  Prosident  of  the  United  States,  wm 
born  in  Braintree,  MnHHacbniWitto,  on  the  11th  of  Jvly,  1707.  In  his  eleventh  year 
be  Beooin]>aniod  his  father  to  the  Conrt  of  Veraailles,  and  was  with  him  also  in 
some  of  his  other  missions.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Hanrard  Uni- 
venity  at  an  adyancod  Htanding,  and  graduated  with  diBtinguLshod  honor  in  17S7. 
After  studying  law  three  years  with  Judge  Parsons,  at  Newbury  port,  he  ( 

n* 
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bliflhod  himself  in  Boston,  and  took  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  day.  In  1794, 
be  was  appointed  by  Washington  Minister  to  the  United  Netherlands,  and  re- 
mained in  Europe  till  1801,  employed  in  the  several  offices  of  Minister  to  Holland, 
England,  and  Prassia^  and  in  other  diplomatic  business.  At  the  eloie  of  his 
father's  administration  he  was  recalled,  and,  in  1802,  was  chosen,  from  the  Bos- 
ton district,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  soon  after  was  elected  a 
United  Statos  Senator  for  six  years  from  March  4, 1803.  While  Senator,  he  was, 
in  1806,  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Harvard  Univemty,— >an  office  which 
he  filled  with  much  ability  till  1809,*  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  In  1813,  ho  was  named  at  the  head  of  five  com- 
missioners appointed  by  President  Madison  to  nogotiato  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  which  was  signed  at  Qhent  in  December,  1814;  and  soon  after  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  same  President,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St  James.  After 
having  occupied  that  post  until  the  close  of  President  Madison's  administration, 
he  was  called  home,  in  1817,  to  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  formation  of  tho 
Cabinet  of  President  Monroe.  Mr.  Adams's  career  as  a  foreign  minister  termi- 
nated at  this  point, — a  career  that  has  never  been  paralleled  either  in  the  length 
of  time  it  covered,  the  number  of  courte  at  which  he  represented  his  country,  or 
tho  variety  and  importance  of  the  services  rendered. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  His  adminis- 
tration  was  distinguished  for  ite  ability  and  economy ;  and  the  Prosidential  chair 
has  be4n  occupied  by  no  man  of  greater  learning,  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  our  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  purer  patriotism,  or  higher  integrity  of 
oharaoter.  At  the  dose  of  his  Presidential  term,  in  1820,  ho  retired  to  his  famUy 
mansion  in  Quinoy ;  but  he  was  soon  after  elected  member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Reprosentetives,  and  took  his  seat  in  1831.  Many  of  his  friends  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  this  step,  and  feared  it  would  detract  from  his  former  fame  rather 
than  add  to  it  But  their  doubte  were  soon  put  to  rest;  for,  signal  as  had  been 
his  services  to  his  country  for  a  long  life,  he  was  yet  to  put  the  crowning  gloxy 
upon  thom  all,  by  standing  forth  in  the  House  of  Bepre8ontative8,nunld  abuse, 
reproach,  and  threate  of  expulsion,  as  the  firm,  able,  undaunted  champion  of  the 
right  of  petition. 

During  the  years  1836  and  1837,  the  public  mind  in  the  Northoom  States  be- 
came fblly  aroused  to  the  enormities  of  American  slavery, — ^its  onoroaehmente  oa 
tho  righte  and  interests  of  the  free  States,  the  undue  influence  it  was  exereising  in 
our  national  councils,  and  the  evident  determination  on  the  part  of  its  advocates  to 
enlarge  ite  borders  and  ite  evils,  by  the  addition  of  new  slave  territories.  Petitions 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories  began  to  pour  into  Congress  from  every  section  of  the  Bast  and 
North.  These  were  generally  presented  by  Mr.  Adams.  His  age  and  experience, 
his  well-known  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  intrepid  advocacy  of  human  freedom.  Commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  free  States,  and  led  them  to  intrust  to  him  their  petitions;  and 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  he  performed  the  duty  thas  imposed  upon  him. 

The  Southern  members  of  Congross  became  alarmed  at  those  demonstration?, 

*  His  LectureM  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  were  published,  in  ono  volume  8vo,  in 
1810. 
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nd  ietomiiiied  to  amst  them,  even  at  the  Baerifioe,  if  need  be,  of  the  right  of 
peCitioDylhe  moet  moved  privilege  of  fteemen.  On  the  8th  of  Pebrnary,  1836,  a 
«eiiiimttee  was  raued  by  the  Honse  of  Repreeentatives,  to  take  into  oonsideration 
wi»t  difpoeitibn  ehonld  be  made  of  petitions  and  memorials  for  the  abolition  of 
daveiy  and  the  slayo-trade  in  the  Pistriot  of  Oolombiay  and  to  report  thereon.  On 
ths  18th  of  May,  the  committee  made  a  long  report^  through  Mr.  Pinolcn^y,  le- 
eommwiding,  among  otiiers,  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolnlaon : — 

"Retohed,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutionB,  propositions,  or  papers, 
nlsting  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whaterer,  to  the  subject  of  slavery  or  the 
sbolition  of  slaveiy,  shall,  without  being  either  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  that  no  further  action  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon." 

Notwithstanding  the  rule  embodied  in  this  resolution  virtoally  trampled  the 
xiglit  of  petition  into  the  dnst>  it  was  adopted  by  the  House  by  a  large  miyo- 
n^.  But  Mr.  Adams  was  not  to  be  deterred,  by  this  arbitraiy  restriction,  from 
the  laithfiil  discharge  of  his  duty  u  a  representative  of  the  people.  Petitions  on 
Um  salfjeot  of  slavery  continued  to  be  transmitted  to  him  in  increased  numbers. 
With  unwavering  firmness,  against  a  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition,  ezas- 
pentad  to  the  highest  pitoh  by  his  pertinacity,  amidst  a  tempest  of  vituperation 
sod  abuse,  he  persevered  in  presenting  these  petitions,  one  by  one,  to  the  amount 
sometimes  of  two  hundred  in  a  di^,— demanding  the  action  of  the  House  sepa- 
lately  on  each  petition. 

His  posii^n  amid  these  scenes  was  in  the  highest  degree  illustrious  and 
mblirne.  An  aged  man,  with  the  burden  of  years  upon  him,  forgetful  of  the  ele- 
vated stations  he  had  occupied  and  the  distinguiBhed  honors  received  for  past  ser- 
riees,  tuning  away  from  the  repose  which  age  so  greatly  needs,  and  laboring, 
anidst  scorn  and  derision,  and  threats  of  expulsion  and  assassination,  to  maintain 
tiie  saoed  right  of  petition  for  the  poorest  and  humblest  in  the  land,  insisting  that 
ti»  voice  of  a  free  people  should  be  heard  by  their  representatives  when  they 
voidd  speak  in  condemnation  of  human  slavery,  and  call  upon  them  to  maintain 
the  principles  of  liberty  embodied  in  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
was  a  Bpeetade  unwitnessed  before  in  the  history  of  legislation.' 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  limits  prescribed  to  these  pages,  to  enumerate  the  nume- 
nai  and  important  measures  in  which  Mr.  Adams  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Hmiss  of  Representatives  and  elsewhere.  The  bravo  and  eloquent  old  man  lived 
to  see  his  labors  for  the  right  of  petition  crowned  with  complete  success :  in 
1^,  the  obnoxious  "  gag-rule"  was  rescinded,  and  Congreps  consented  to  re- 
etive  and  treat  respectfully  all  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  his  volon- 
taiy  and  eloquent  defence  of  the  Anyg^  negroes,  too,  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four,  he  was  completely 
ncoeaifal,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  decision  of  the  court  pronouncing 
^MrUberty. 

'  For  a  fbll  account  of  Mr.  Adams's  labors  in  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
fmnih  that  admirable  book,  "  Life  and  Public  Services  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
by  William  H.  Seward."  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  editor  of  the  "  Emancipator,"  was 
It  that  time  in  Washington,  and  published  in  his  paper  fuller  accounts  of  that 
OKinorable  session  of  Congress  than  I  have  elsowbore  seen ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
be  will  yet  give  them  to  the  public  in  a  convenient  form,  as  materials  for  oar 
eouutrjr'i  huftory. 
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Bo\  iii0  evMitfiil  and  uBeftil  life  wu  now  drawing  to  a  dote.  On  Monday,  Iha 
list  of  Febmary,  1848,  wliile  at  his  poit  in  the  Hoiue  of  BeprewntatiTes,  and 
rising  to  address  the  Speaker,  he  was  strnclt  with  paralysis,  fainted,  and  feU  into 
the  arms  of  the  member  who  was  next  to  him,  Mr.  Fisher  of  Ohio.  Bvety  thing 
was  immediately  done  for  him  that  eonld  be  by  anxious  friends,  kindred,  and 
skilAil  physioians ;  bat  all  was  of  no  wtSX,  He  lingered  till  the  oTening  of  the 
SSd,  when  he  expired,  learing  behind  him  the  enviable  repatation  of  being  one  of 
the  ablest  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  the  most  learned  and  eloquent 
champion  of  freedom  in  the  House  of  Bepreeentatiyes.^ 


THE  QOSPEL;  A  QOSPEL  OF  LIBERTY  AND  PEACE. 

Friends  and  fellow-oitiKens ! — I  speak  to  yon  with  the  Toice  as 
of  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Were  I  now,  as  I  shortly  most  be, 
eold  in  my  grave,  and  eonld  the  sepnlchre  nnbar  its  gates,  and 
o)ien  to  me  a  passage  to  this  desk,  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty,  God,  I  would  repeat  the  question  with  which  this  dis- 
oouTse  was  introduced  :  "  Why  are  you  assembled  in  this  place  V 
And  one  of  you  would  answer  me  for  all :  Because  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  "put 
to  his  mouth  the  sounding  alchemy,"  and  proclaimed  universal 
emancipation  upon  earth !  It  is  not  the  separation  of  your  fore- 
fathers from  their  kindred  race  beyond  the  Atlantic  tide.  It  is 
not  the  union  of  thirteen  British  Colonics  into  one  people,  and  the 
entrance  of  that  people  upon  the  theatre  where  kingdoms,  and 
empires,  and  nations  are  the  persons  of  the  drama.     It  is  not  that 

>  "  In  the  history  of  American  statesmen,  none  lived  a  life  so  long  in  the  pnblio 
servi«)o ;  nono  had  trusts  so  numerous  confided  to  their  care ;  none  died  «  death 
so  glorious.  Beneath  the  dome  of  the  nation's  capitol;  in  tho  midst  of  the  flold 
of  his  highest  useftilness,  where  he  had  won  fieuleleBS  laurels  of  renown ;  equipped 
with  the  armor  in  which  he  had  fought  so  many  battles  for  truth  and  freedom,  he 
fell  beneath  tho  shaft  of  tho  king  of  terrors.  And  how  bright,  how  enriaUe,  tho 
reputation  he  loft  behind !  As  a  man,  pure,  upright,  benoyolent^  religious — ^his 
hand  unstained  by  a  drop  of  human  blood ;  uncharged,  unsuspected,  of  crime,  of 
premeditated  wrong,  of  an  immoral  act,  of  an  unchaste  word,— as  a  statestnan. 
lofty  and  patriotic  in  all  his  purposes ;  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  poople ; 
sacredly  exorcising  all  power  intmsted  to  his  keeping  for  the  good  of  tho  public 
alone,  unmindftil  of  personal  intorest  and  aggrandisement ;  an  onthusiasitio  lover 
of  liberty ;  a  faithful,  fearless  defender  of  tho  rights  of  man  !  The  sun  of  his  life, 
in  its  lengthened  course  throu^^h  tho  political  heavens,  was  unobscurod  by  a  spot, 
uiidiairaed  by  a  cload;  and  whon,  at  the  close  of  the  long  day,  it  sank  beneath 
Uio  borison,  tho  whole  firmament  glowod  with  tho  brilliancy  of  Its  reflected 
glories !  Rulers,  statesmen,  legislators !  study  and  emulate  such  a  life;  seek  after 
a  character  so  beloved,  a  death  so  honorable,  a  fame  so  immortaL" — Setoanirt  Lt/c, 
pago  .337. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  put  to  press,  there  has  been  published  a 
"  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Quinoy  Adams,  by  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.I>. ;"  and  a 
more  interesting  and  valuable  piece  of  biography  has  not,  in  my  estimation,  ap- 
peared in  our  country.  This  life,  and  tho  •'Life  of  Amos  Lawrence,"  should  bo 
read  by  every  young  man  who,  in  entering  upon  manhood,  desires  the  best  exam- 
ples tu  aid  and  cheer  him  in  life's  great  duties. 
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this  IS  the  birthday  of  the  North  American  Union,  the  last  and 
loblest  ofifepring  of  time.  It  is  that  the  first  words  uttered  by  the 
genios  of  oar  country,  in  announcing  his  existence  to  the  world 
of  mankind,  was — Freedom  to  the  slave !  Liberty  to  the  captives! 
Redemption  I  redemption  forever  to  the  race  of  man  from  the  yoke 
of  oppression  1  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  day;  it  is  not  the  labor 
of  an  age;  it  is  not  the  consummation  of  a  century,  that  we  are 
usembled  to  commemorate.  It  is  the  emancipation  of  our  race. 
It  is  the  emancipation  of  man  from  the  thraldom  of  man  ! 

And  is  this  the  language  of  enthusiasm  ?  The  dream  of  a  dis- 
tempered fancy  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  voice  of  inspiration  ?  The 
language  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  Scriptures,  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Covenant,  teach  you  upon  every  page  to  look 
for?rard  to  the  time  when  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  He  down  with  the  kid  ?  Why  is  it  that,  six  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  the  sublimest  of  pro- 
phets, with  lips  touched  by  the  hallowed  fire  frmn  the  hand  of 
God,  spake  and  said  : — "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ; 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  meek;  he  hath  tent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to^ro- 
Mm  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound"  ?^  And  why  is  it  that,  at  the  first  dawn  of 
the  folfilment  of  this  prophecy, — at  the  birthday  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  lowest  condition  of  human  existence, — the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  in  a  fiood  of  supernatural  light  upon  the  shepherds,  witnesses 
of  the  scene,  and  said : — '^  Pear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people"  ?  Why  is  it  that 
there  was  suddenly  with  that  angel  a  multitude  of  heavenly  hosts, 
praising  God  and  saying,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men"  ?' 

What  are  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  he  to  all 
people?  The  prophet  had  told  you,  six  hundred  years  before: 
— **  Liberty  to  the  captives^  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
are  bound."  The  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  pronounced  the 
eonclusion,  to  be  shouted  hereafter  by  the  universal  choir  of  all 
intelligent  created  beings : — ^^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  eaiih  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

Pellow-oitisens !  fellow-Christians  I  fellow-men  I  Am  I  speak- 
ing to  believers  in  the  gospel  of  peace  ?  To  others,  I  am  aware 
that  the  capacities  of  man  for  self  or  social  improvement  are  sub- 
jects of  distrust  or  of  derision.  The  sincere  believer  receives  the 
nptorons  promises  of  the  ^ture  improvement  of  his  kind  with 
humble  hope  and  cheering  confidence  of  their  final  fulfilment. 
He  reoeives  them,  too,  with  the  admonition  of  God  to  his  con- 

1  Isaiah  IzL  1.  *  Lake  iL  9, 10,  18,  14. 
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Mlence,  to  contribute  himself,  by  all  the  aspirationB  of  his  h^art 
%iid  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  to  their  aocomplishment.  Tell 
not  him  of  impossibilities  when  human  improvement  is  the  theme. 
Nothing  ean  be  impossible  which  may  be  effected  by  human  will. 
See  what  kas  been  effected !  An  attentive  reader  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  whether  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  or  in  the  records 
of  antiquity  y  or  in  the  memory  of  his  own  experience,  must  per- 
ceive that  the  gradual  improvement  of  his  own  condition  upon 
earth  is  the  inextinguishable  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ani- 
mal man  and  every  other  animated  being,  with  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  which  every  element  of  this  sublunary  gkbe  is 
peopled.  And  yet,  from  the  earliest  records  of  time,  this  animal 
IS  the  only  one  in  the  visible  creation  who  preys  upon  his  kind. 
The  savage  man  destroys  and  devours  his  captive  foe.  The  par- 
tially civilized  man  spares  his  life,  but  makes  him  his  slave.  In 
the  progress  of  civilization,  both  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  enemy 
vanq:ushed  or  disarmed  are  spared;  ransoms  for  prisoners  are 
given  and  received.  Progressing  still  in  the  paths  to  perpetual 
peace,  exchanges  are  established,  and  restore  the  prisoner  of  war 
to  his  country  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  of  property 
and  of  person.  A  custom,  first  introduced  by  mutual  special  c<ftt- 
vention,  grows  into  a  settled  rule  of  the  laws  of  nations,  that  pei- 
sons  occupied  exclusively  upon  the  arts  of  peace  shall,  with  t^eir 
p;x>porty,  remain  wholly  unmolested  in  the  conflicts  of  natiooB  by 
arms.  We  ourselves  have  been  bound  by  solemn  engagements 
with  one  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  to  observe  this 
rule,  even  in  the  utmost  extremes  of  war ;  and  in  one  of  the  most 
merciless  periods  of  modern  times,  I  have  seen,  towards  the  dose 
of  the  last  century,  three  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with 
Barclay's  Apology  and  Penn's  Maxims  in  their  hands,  pass,  peace- 
fol  travellers,  through  the  embattled  hosts  of  France  and  Britain, 
unharmed  and  unmolested,  as  the  three  children  of  Israel  in  the 
fomaoe  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

War,  then,  by  the  common  consent  and  mere  will  of  civilized 
man,  has  not  only  been  divested  of  its  most  atrocious  cruelties, 
but  for  multitudes,  growing  multitudes  of  individuals,  has  already 
been  and  is  abolished.  Why  should  it  not  be  abolished  for  all  ? 
Let  it  be  impressed  upon  the  heart  of  every  one  of  you,  impress  it 
upon  the  minds  of  your  children,  that  this  tot^l  abolition  of  war 
upon  earth  b  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man  entirely 
dependent  on  his  own  will.  He  cannot  repeal  or  change  the  laws 
of  ph^ioal  nature.  He  cannot  redeem  himself  from  the  ills  that 
flesh  18  heir  to ;  but  the  ills  of  war  and  slavery  are  all  of  his  own 
creation.  He  has  but  to  will,  and  he  effects  the  cessation  of  them 
altogether. 

Oraium  at  Newhuryport^  July  4,  1837. 
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TU  feBoviag  is  sportiom  of  &  letter  addieased  by  tibU  Uliutnoiu  fltetMBun  t« 
t  literary  aoetety  «f  yoong  men  in  B»ltimoxB^  who  had  written  to  him  for  ftdvioe 
as  to  n  eonne  of  general  reading.  It  is  dated  June  22, 1838,  and  it  thus  bears  itr 
•leqaeot  isstimonj  to 


THE  YALVB  OF  THE  BIBLB. 

^  The  fint,  and  almost  the  only  book,  deserving  uniyersal  recom* 
mendation,  is  the  Bible  ;  and,  in  reoommending  that,  I  fear  that 
some  of  jon  will  think  I  am  performing  a  superfluous,  and  others 
a  veiy  imneeessary,  office }  yet  snoh  is  my  deliberate  opinion.  The 
Bible  is  the  book,  of  all  others,  to  be  read  at  all  ages  and  in  all 
conditions  of  human  life ;  not  to  be  read  onoe  or  twice  or  thrioe 
through,  and  then  to  be  laid  aside,  but  to  be  read  in  small  por- 
tions of  one  or  two  chapters  every  day,  and  never  to  be  inter* 
mitted  unless  by  some  overruling  necessity. 

This  attentive  and  repeated  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  small  por« 
tions  evetr  day,  leads  the  mind  to  habitual  meditation  upon  sub- 
jeets  of  tne  highest  interest  to  the  wel&re  of  the  individual  in 
ibis  world,  as  well  as  to  prepare  him  for  that  hereafter  to  which 
we  are  all  destined.  It  ftirnishes  rules  of  conduct  for  our  conduct 
towards  others  in  our  social  relations.  In  the  commandments  de- 
Hvered  ^m  Sinai,  in  the  inimitable  sublimity  of  the  Psalms  and 
of  the  Prophets,  in  the  profound  and  cqpoentrated  observations 
open  human  life  and  manners  embodied  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, in  the  philosophical  allegory  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  the 
nanadve  of  facts,  vniether  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
an  active  mind  cannot  peruse  a  single  chapter  and  lay  the  book 
aside  to  think,  and  take  it  up  again  to-morrow,  without  finding  in 
it  advice  for  our  own  conduct,  which  we  may  turn  to  useful  account 
in  ^e  progress  of  our  daily  pilgrimage  upon  earth ;  and  when  we 
pass  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  we  meet  at  once  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  morality  founded  upon  one  precept  of  univereal 
application,  pointing  us  to  peace  and  good-will  towards  the  whole 
nee  of  man  for  this  life,  and  to  peace  with  God  and  an  ever- 
blessed  existence  hereafter. 

I  speak  as  a  man  of  the  world  to  men  of  the  world,  and  I  say 
to  you.  Search  the  Scriptures!  If  ever  you  tire  of  them  in  seek- 
ing for  a  rule  of  faith  and  a  standard  of  morals,  search  them  as 
records  of  history.  General  and  compendious  history  is  one  of 
the  fountains  of  human  knowledge  to  which  you  should  all  resort 
with  steady  and  persevering  pursuit ;  and  the  Bible  contaitis  the 
only  antl^ntic  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  world.  Acquaint 
jonrselves  also  with  the  chronology  and  geography  of  the  Bible ; 
that  will  lead  you  to  a  general  knowledge  of  chronology  and  of 
geography,  ancient  and  modem,  and  these  will  open  to  you  an  in- 
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ezbanstible  fountain  of  knowledge  respecting  the  globe  which  you 
inhabit,  and  respecting  the  race  of  men  (its  inhabitants)  to  which 
yon  yourselves  belong.  You  may  pursue  these  inquiries  just  so 
far  as  your  time  and  inclination  will  permit.  Oive  one  hour  of 
mental  application,  (for  you  must  not  read  without  thinking,  or 
you  will  read  to  little  purpose,)  give  an  hour  of  joint  reading  and 
thought  to  the  chronology  and  one  to  the  geography  of  the  Bible, 
and  if  it  introduces  you  to  too  hard  a  study,  stop  there.  Even 
for  those  two  hours  you  will  ever  after  read  the  Bible,  and  any 
other  history,  with  more  fruit,  more  intelligence,  more  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  a  book  which  neither  the  most  ignorant  and  weakest, 
nor  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  mind,  can  read  without  im- 
provement. J 

Mr.  A<lain8  devoted  his  lelrare  momente  to  litonitoTe»  and  ooeadonallj  oooitai 
the  Moms.  Dermei  M*Morrogh  and  Pomn»  of  Religion  <md  Soei$^  were  some  ^ 
th*  frnits  of  hifl  Torsade  mind.    From  the  Utter  I  aeleot 

THB  HOim-OIiASS. 

Alas  I  how  swift  the  moments  fly ! 

How  flash  the  years  along ! 
Scarce  here,  yet  gone  already  by, 

The  burden  of  a  song. 
See  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood  pass, 

And  age,  with  ftirrow'd  brow ; 
Time  was, — Time  shall  be,— drain  the  glass,— 

But  where  in  Time  is  now  ? 

Time  is  the  measure  but  of  change : 

No  present  hour  is  found ; 
The  past,  the  future,  fill  the  range 

Of  Time's  unceasing  round. 
Where,  then,  is  now  ?    In  realms  above. 

With  God's  atoning  Lamb : 
In  cegions  of  eternal  lo^e. 

Where  sits  enthroned  I  AM. 

Then,  pilgrim,  Ut  thy  joys  and  tears 

On  time  no  longer  lean ; 
But  henceforth  all  thy  hopes  and  fears 

From  earth's  aff'ections  wean : 
To  God  let  Totivo  accents  rise ; 

With  truth,  with  virtue,  live : 
So  all  the  bliss  that  time  denies 

Eternity  shall  give. 
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J08BPH  BINmS,  1768— ISM. 

A  WORK  vpon  American  Literature  professing  any  degree  of  completeness 
{hoold  oontain  a  notice  of  the  author  of  the  "  Lay  Preacher/'  not  so  much  from 
aay  eztraordinaxy  merits  in  his  writings,  as  from  his  position  and  influence  in  his 
day  u  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1768, 
i&d  in  1775  his  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant,  removed  to  Lexington.  In  1787 
he  cDtered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Harvard  University,  and  soon  after  leaving 
eollege  became  a  student  of  law  in  the  oifioe  of  Beigamin  Wes^  at  Charlestown, 
N.H.  After  eompledng  his  studies,  he  opened  an  office  at  Wslpole.  But  he  soon 
UesBW  disgusted  with  the  profession,  and,  resolving  to  devote  his  time  to  letters, 
went  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1795,  and  established  a  weekly  paper  called 
"The  TsUet"  But  it  lived  scarcely  three  months,  and  Dennie  then,  upon  invita- 
tion,  retained  to  Walpole,  and  became  the  editor  of  the  "  Farmer's  Museum." 
Htie  hs  eommenoed  the  essays  entitled  "  The  Lay  Prsaoher,"  which  laid  the  foan- 
dilioa  of  his  literaiy  reputation. 

In  the  year  1799,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia*  having  been  i4>pointed  private 
seeretuy  of  Mr.  Pickering,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State.  Lot  the  latter  part  of 
the  ysir  1800,  he  published  a  prolq[>ectns  of  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  The  Portfolio. 
Bnvn  up  in  the  best  s^le  of  the  author,  indicating  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  best  writers  in  the  various  departments  of  polite  literature,  and  inviting  the 
«H>peration  of  men  of  letters  generally,  it  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  every 
elais  of  readers ;  and  the  periodical  was  commenced  on  the  3d  of  Janmay,  1801, 
with  an  extensive  patronage.* 

To  Dennie  the  path  to  honorable  independence  was  now  fiurly  open ;  but,  unfor- 
toaataly,  he  had  not  reeolution  to  sacrifice,  to  the  laudable  ambition  to  gain  it, 
those  habiU  which  embittered  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  This  has  been  called 
"the  gay  period  of  his  career."    His  charms  of  conversation  were  such  that  he 

'  It  was  published  weekly  in  quarto  form,  eight  pages  constituting  a  number. 
It  was  thus  eontinned  for  5  years,  forming  five  volumes,  to  the  close  of  the  year 
liMi,— a  volume  each  year.  It  was  then  chimged  to  the  octavo  form,  of  16  pages, 
and  also  published  weekly,  and  thus  continued  for  three  years,  to  the  close  of 
IS08,  fonnittg  6  volumes,  numbered  1  to  6.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  it 
waa  eha&ged  to  a  monthly  magasine  of  about  110  pages,  and  thus  continued 
through  1813,  when  Dennie  died,  forming  for  the  four  years  8  volumes,  numbered 
I  to  8.  It  was  published,  in  the  same  form,  under  the  editorship  of  Nicholas 
Biddle  and  Paul  Allen,  for  1813  and  1814,  and  of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  for  1815, 
— thiee  yoazB, — ^forming  6  volumes,  numbered  1  to  6.  In  1816  it  was  published 
t>7  Mr.  Harrison  Hall,  being  edited  by  his  brother,  John  E.  Hall,  Esq.,  and  was 
thai  contiDoed  till  1827, — twelve  years.  This  series  formed  22  volumes,  numbered 
1  to  21  The  last  volume,  the  47th  of  the  whole,  was  published  in  six  numbers ; 
and  then  this  periodical,  so  celebrated  in  its  day,  and  which  exerted  no  small  in- 
fliwDeo  on  our  eountry's  character,  closed  its  varied  career.  The  delinquency  of 
RbKribers  interfered  materially  with  the  success  of  the  work ;  and  I  have  it  firom 
Mr.  Hamson  Hall  himself  that,  at  the  time  of  its  stoppage,  ten  thousand  dol- 
uu  at  least  were  due  to  it!  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  Uiat  there  should  have 
^  ao  mach  irregularity  in  numbering  the  volumes  of  this  work.  There  are  four 
"  new  aeries,"  and  five  <Ufferent  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes ;  so 
that  if  one  is  directed  to  volume  second  for  any  article,  ho  may  have  to  examino 
&▼«  4iierent  volumes  before  he  can  find  it  The  2pth  vol.  (1825)  of  Hall's  scries 
"D*a'tM  a  eopiouK  index  to  all  the  volumes  of  thlR  mrios. 
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was  the  delight  of  every  oirole  where  wit  sad  nrbttaity  were  the  pauperte  of  ed 
uuuioD.  He  oonnted  among  his  warm  friendfl  a  number  of  young  sspiiants  lb 
literary  fiune,  and  his  table  abounded  witb  oontribations  for  the  Portfolio,  It  may 
be  easily  imagined,  therefore;  that  one  of  his  habits  would  not  require  mnch  per- 
suasion to  exchange  the  labor  of  composition  for  the  easier  employment  of  selec- 
tion. Henoe  we  And  that»  in  the  whole  course  of 'his  editorship  of  the  P&rifolio, 
including  a  period  of  twelve  years,  there  are  scarcely  as  many  original  essays 
from  his  pen.  In  his  gayety  he  lost  the  author.^  His  cultivated  taste  and  varioiu 
reading  in  polite  literature  enabled  him  to  produce  a  miscellany  which  obtained  a 
wide  circulation ;  and  he  might  have  lived  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  fiune  and 
fortune,  if  the  finest  gifts  of  nature  could  supply  the  want  of  prudence.  As  it  was, 
after  editing  the  Portfolio  for  eleven  years,  he  died  in  absolute  poverty  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1812,  though  enough  to  give  him  a  moderate  competency  was  owing 
to  him  ftom  subscribers  who,  year  after  year,  had  perused  with  delight  the  unpaJd- 
for  volumes.  He  was  buried  in  the  ground  of  St  Peter's  Church,  PhUadelphls, 
where,  a  few  years  after,  a  monument  was  placed  over  his  grave. 

It  has  been  customary  of  late  years  to  depreciate  the  Portfolio,  This  wo  deem 
nnjnst;  and  think  it  must  be  done  by  those  who  have  not  read  its  pages;  Ibr  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  bear  a  favorable  oomparison  with  any 
similar'  contemporaneous  periodical,  Bnglish  or  American.  It  had  not»  indeed, 
the  learning  nor  the  variety  of  the  OmtUman't  Moffcutme,  bat  that  had  been  pub- 
lished nearly  half  a  century  when  the  P>rtfolio  was  commenced.  But,  by  its 
talent,  vivacity,  taste,  and  variety,  it  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  publica- 
tion of  that  time,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  to  refine  the  taste  of  the  people^  and  to 
give  a  relish  for  choice  reading  and  for  literary  pursuits. 

NIOHT. 
''Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"— -Isaiah  zxi  11. 

To  this  query  of  Isaiah,  the  watchman  replies,  "  that  the  morn- 
ing Cometh,  and  also  the  night."  The  brevity  of  this  answer  has 
left  it  involved  in  something  of  the  obscurity  of  the  season  when 
it  was  given.  I  think  that  night,  however  sooty  and  ill-favored  it 
may  be  pronounced  by  those  who  were  bom  under  a  day-star, 
merits  a  more  particular  description.  I  feel  peculiarly  disposed 
to  arrange  some  ideas  in  favor  of  this  season.  I  know  that  the 
majority  are  literally  hliTid  to  its  merits ;  they  must  be  prominent, 
indeed,  to  be  discerned  by  the  closed  eyes  of  the  snorer,  who 
thinks  that  night  was  made  for  nothing  but  sleep.  But  the  stu- 
dent and  the  sage  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  formed  foi 
higher  purposes ;  and  that  it  not  only  recruits  exhausted  spirits, 
but  sometimes  informs  inquisitive,  and  amends  wicked  ones. 

Duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  urges  the  Lay  Preacher  to  ser- 
monize while  others  slumber.  To  read  numerous  volumes  in  the 
morning,  and  to  observe  various  characters  at  noon,  will  leave  but 

»  Life  by  John  E.  fthll,  in  the  "  Philadelphia  Souvenir." 
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little  lime,  ezoept  the  night,  to  digeet  the  one  or  speeulate  upon 
tiie  other.  The  night,  therefore,  is  often  dedicated  to  composi- 
tion; and  while  the  light  of  the  paly  planets  discovers  at  his  desk 
the  Preacher,  more  wan  than  they,  he  may  he  heard  repeating, 
emphatically,  with  Dr.  Young, — 

'*  Darkness  has  much  diyinity  for  me.*' 

He  is  then  alone,  he  is  then  at  peace.  No  companions  near  hnt 
the  silent  volnmes  on  his  shelf;  no  noise  abroad  bnt  the  click  of 
the  village  clock,  or  the  bark  of  the  village  dog.  The  deacon  has 
then  smoked  his  sixth  and  Zcm^  pipe,  and  asks  not  a  question  more 
concerning  Josephos  or  the  Church.  Stillness  aids  study,  and 
the  aermon  proceeds.  Such  being  the  obligations  to  night,  it 
would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  them.  As  my  watchftil 
eyes  can  discern  its  dim  beauties,  my  warm  heart  shall  feel,  and 
ay  prompt  pen  shall  describe,  the  uses  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
Aoctumal  hour. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  I  can  with  propriety  imagine 
this  question  addressed  to  myself.  I  am  a  professed  lucubrator, 
ud  who  so  well  qualified  to  delineate  the  sable  hours  as 

**  A  meagre,  muse-rid  mope,  adusi  and  thin"  T 

However  injuiiomly  night  is  treated  by  the  sleepy  modems,  the 
Tigilance  of  the  ancients  could  not  overlook  its  benefits  and  joys. 
In  as  %arly  a  record  as  the  book  of  Genesis,  I  find  that^  Isaac, 
though  he  devoted  his  assiduous  days  to  action,  reserved  specula- 
tion till  night.  ''  He  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the 
eventide."  He  chose  that  sad,  that  solemn  hour,  to  reflect  upon 
the  virtues  of  a  beloved  and  departed  mother.  The  tumult  and 
the  glare  of  day  suited  not  with  the  sorrow  of  his  soul.  He  had 
loit  his  most  amiable,  most  genuine  friend,  and  his  unostentatious 
grief  was  eager  for  privacy  and  shade.  Sincere  sorrow  rarely 
Buffeis  its  tears  to  be  seen.  It  was  natural  for  Isaac  to  select  a 
MaaoD  to  weep  in,  which  should  resemble  <'  the  color  ot  his  fisite.'' 
The  darkness,  the  solemnity,  the  stillness  of  the  eve  were  &vor-% 
thle  tQ  his  melancholy  purpose.  He  forsook,  therefore,  the 
bostliag  tents  of  his  father,  the  pleasant  '*  south  country,"  and 
^weli  of  Lahairoi;"  he  went  out  and  pensively  meditated  at  the 
eventide.     "*" 

The  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers  firmly  believed  that  '<  the 
dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought."  One  of  them  is  beau- 
tifally  described  by  the  poet  as  soliciting  knowledge  from  the 
&kies,  m  private  and  nightly  audience,  and  that  neither  his  theme 
nor  hia  nightly  walks  were  forsaken  till  the  sun  appeared  and 
dimmed  his  <' nobler  intellectual  beam."  We  undoubtedly  owe 
to  the  studious  nights  of  the  ancients  most  of  their  elaborate  and 
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immortal  productions.  Among  them  it  was  necessary  that  every 
man  of  letters  should  trim  the  midnight  lamp.  The  day  might 
be  given  to  the  forum  or  the  circus,  but  the  night  was  the  season 
for  the  statesman  to  project  his  schemes  and  for  the  poet  to  pour 
his  verse. 

Night  has  likewise,  with  great  reason,  been  considered  in  every 
age  as  the  astronomer's  day.  Young  observes,  with  energy,  that 
^^an  undevout  astronomer  is  mctd.  The  privilege  of  contem- 
plating those  brilliant  and  numerous  myriads  of  planets  which 
bedeck  our  skies  is  peculiar  to  night ;  and  it  is  our  duty,  both  as 
lovers  of  moral  and  natural  beauty,  to  bless  that  season  when  we 
are  indulged  with  such  a  gorgeous  display  of  glittering  and  useful 
light.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  seclusion,  calmness,  and 
tranquillity  of  midnight  is  most  friendly  to  serious  and  even  airy 
contemplations. 

I  think  it  treason  to  this  sable  power,  who  holds  divided  empire 
with  day,  constantly  to  shut  our  eyes  at  her  approach.  To  long 
sleep  I  am  decidedly  a  foe.  As  it  is  expressed  by  a  quaint  writer, 
we  shall  all  have  enough  of  that  in  the  grave.  Those  who  cannot 
break  the  silence  of  night  by  vocal  throat  or  eloquent  tongue, 
may  be  permitted  to  disturb  it  by  a  snore.  But  he,  among  my 
readers,  who  possesses  the  power  of  fancy  and  strong  thought, 
should  be  vigilant  as  a  watchman.  Let  him  sleep  abundantly  for 
health,  but  sparingly  for  sloth.  It  is  better,  sometimes,  to  con- 
sult a  page  of  philosophy  than  the  pillow. — Lay  Preacher r 

JACK  AND  gill:    A  CKITICI8M. 

Among  critical  writers,  it  is  a  common  remark  that  the  fhshion 
of  the  times  has  often  given  a  temporary  reputation  to  perform- 
ances of  very  little  merit,  and  neglected  those  much  more  de- 
serving of  applause.  I  therefore  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  rescue  from  neglect  this  inimitable  poem ;  for,  whatever  may 
be  my  diffidence,  as  I  shall  pursue  the  manner  of  the  most  emi- 
nent critics,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  err.  The  fastidious  reader 
will  doubtless  smile  when  he  is  informed  that  the  work,  thus 
highly  praised,  is  a  poem  consisting  only  of  four  lines ;  but  as 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  poet  should  be  restricted  in  his  number 
of  verses,  as  it  would  be  a  very  sad  misfortune  if  every  rhymer 
were  obliged  to  write  a  long  as  well  as  a  bad  poem,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  these  verses  contain  more  buiuties  than  we  oflen  find 
in  a  poem  of  four  thousand,  all  objections  to  its  brevity  should 
cease.  I  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  at  first  I 
doubted  in  what  class  of  poetry  it  should  be  arranged.  Its  ex- 
treme shortness  and  its  uncommon  metre  seemed  to  degrade  it 
into  a  ballad ;   but  its  interesting  subject,  its  unity  of  plan,  and. 
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above  all,  its  having  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end,  decide  its 
elaim  to  the  epio  rank.     I  shall  now  proceed,  with  the  candor, 
though  not  with  the  acnteness,  of  a  good  critic,  to  analyze  and 
display  its  varioas  excellencies. 
The  opening  of  the  poem  is  singularly  beautii^l : — 

Jack  and  Gill. 

The  first  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  introduce  his  subject;  and  there 
is  no  part  of  poetry  more  difficult.  We  are  told  by  the  great 
critic  of  antiquity  that  we  should  avoid  beginning  "  ab  ovo/*  but 
go  into  the  business  at  once.  Here  our  author  is  very  happy ; 
for,  instead  of  telling  us,  as  an  ordinary  writer  would  have  done, 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  Jack  and  Gill,  that  the  grandfather  of 
Jack  was  a  respectable  farmer,  that  his  mother  kept  a  tavern  at 
the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bear,  and  that  Gill's  father  was  a  justice  of 
the  peacd,  (once  of  the  quorum^)  together  with  a  catalogue  of 
uncles  and  aunts,  he  introduces  them  to  us  at  once  in  their  proper 
persons. 

The  choice,  too,  of  names  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration.  It 
would  doubtless  have  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  the  poem  to 
have  endowed  the  heroes  with  long  and  sounding  titles,  which,  by 
daaling  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  might  prevent  an  examination  of 
the  work  itself.  These  adventitious  ornaments  are  justly  disre- 
garded by  our  author,  who,  by  giving  us  plain  Jack  and  Gill,  has 
disdained  to  rely  on  extrinsic  support.  In  the  verv  choice  of 
appellations  he  is,  however,  judicious.  Had  he,  ror  instance, 
called  the  first  character  John,  he  might  have  given  him  more 
dignity ;  but  he  would  not  so  well  harmonize  with  his  neighbor, 
to  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  it  will  appear  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  joined. 

The  personages  being  now  seen,  their  situation  is  next  to  be 
discovered.  Of  this  we  are  immediately  informed  in  the  subse- 
quent line,  when  we  are  told 

Jack  and  Gill 
Went  up  a  hill. 

Here  the  imagery  is  distinct,  yet  the  description  concise.  We 
instantly  figure  to  ourselves  the  two  persons  travielling  up  an 
ascent,  which  we  may  accommodate  to  our  own  ideas  of  declivity, 
barrenness,  rockiness,  sandincss,  &c.,  all  which,  as  they  exercise 
tHe  imagination,  are  beauties  of  a  high  order.  The  reader  will 
T^rdon  my  prcsun^ption,  if  I  here  attempt  to  broach  a  new  prin- 
ciple, which  no  critic  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  has  ever  men- 
'  tioned.  It  is  this,  that  poetic  beauties  may  be  divided  into  negor 
iicf,  and  positive,  the  former  consisting  of  mere  absence  of  fault, 
the  latter  in  the  presence  of  excellence ;  the  first  of  an  inferior 
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order,  bat  requiring  oonsiderable  critical  acumen  to  diBCOver  them, 
.  the  latter  of  a  higher  rank,  but  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
To  apply  the  principle  in  this  case,  the  poet  meant  to  inform,  us 
that  two  persons  were  going  up  a  hill.  Now,  the  act  of  going  up 
a  hill— «Llthough  Locke  would  pronounce  it  a  very  complex  idea, 
comprehending  person,  rising  ground,  trees,  &c.  &c. — ^is  an  opera^ 
tion  so  simple  as  to  need  no  description.  Had  the  poet,  therefore, 
told  us  how  the  two  heroes  went  up,  whether  in  a  cart  or  a  wagon, 
and  entered  into  the  thousand  particulars  which  the  subject  in- 
volves, thev  would  have  been  tedious,  because  superfluous.  The 
omission  of  these  little  incidente,  and  telling  us  simply  that  they 
went  up  the  hill,  no  matter  how,  is  a  very  high  negative  beauty. 

Having  ascertained  the  names  and  conditions  of  the. parties,  the 
reader  becomes  naturally  inquisitive  into  their. employment^  and 
wishes  to  know  whether  their  occupation  is  worthy  of  mem.  This 
laudable  curiosity  is  abundantiy  gt^itified  in  the  succeeding  lines ; 
for 

Jack  and  Gill 

Went  up  a  hill, 
To  fetch  a  bucket  of  water 

Here  we  behold  the  plan  gradually  unfolding,  a  new  scene  opens 
to  our  view,  and  the  description  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  We  now 
discover  their  object,  which  we  were  before  left  to  conjecture. 
We  see  the  two  iriends,  like  Pylades  and  Orestes,  assisting  and 
cheering  each  other  in  their  labors,  gaily  ascending  the  hill, 
eager  to  arrive  at  the  summit,  and  to — ^fiU  their  bucket.  Here, 
*  too,  is  a  new  elegance.  Our  acute  author  could  not  but  observe 
the  necessity  of  machinery,  which  has  been  so  much  commended 
by  critics,  and  admired  by  readers.  Instead,  however,  of  intro- 
ducing a  host  of  gods  and  goddesses,  who  might  have  only  impeded 
the  journey  of  his  heroes,  by  tiie  intervention  of  the  bucket, — 
which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  simple  and  conducive  to  the  progress 
of  the  poem, — ^he  has  considerably  improved  on  the  ancient  plan. 
In  the  management  of  it,  also,  he  has  shown  much  judgment,  by 
making  the  influence  of  the  machinery  and  the  subject  reciprocal : 
for  while  the  utensil  carries  on  the  heroes,  it  is  itself  carried  on  by 
them. 

It  has  been  objected,  (for  every  Homer  has  his  ZgiLus,)  that 
their  employment  is  not  sufliciently  dignified  for  epic  poetry ;  but, 
in  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Socrates,  and  many  other  philosophers,  that  beauty  should  be  esti- 
mated by  utility ;  and  surely  the  purpose  of  the,  heroes  must  have 
been  beneficial.  They  ascended  the  rugged  mountain  to  draw 
water ;  and  drawing  water  is  certainly  more  conducive  to  human 
hjippiness  than  drawing  blood,  as  do  the  boasted  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  CT  roving  on  the  ocean,  and  invading  other  men's  property, 
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M  did  the  pious  jMneas.  Tes !  they  went  to  draw  water.  Inte« 
resiiDg  scene !  It  might  have  been  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
colinarj  consumption ;  it  might  have  been  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
the  hvmlefls  animals  who  relied  on  them  for  support ;  it  might 
htve  been  to  feed  a  sterile  soil,  and  to  revive  the  drooping  plants 
wbieh  Uiey  raised  by  their  labors.  Is  not  our  author  more  judi- 
ckms  dian  Apollonius,  who  chooses  for  the  heroes  of  his  Argonau- 
tics  a  set  of  rascals  undertaking  to  steal  a  sheepskin  ?  And,  if 
dignity  is  to  be  considered,  is  not  drawing  water  a  circumstance 
highly  characteristic  of  antiquity  ?  Do  we  not  find  the  amiable 
Kebecca  busy  at  the  well  ?  Does  not  one  of  the  maidens  in  the 
OdjBBey  delight  us  by  her  diligence  in  the  same  situation  ?  and 
ha  not  a  learned  Dean  proved  that  it  was  quite  fashionable  in 
Peloponnesus  ?     Let  there  be  an  end  to  such  frivolous  remarks. 

But  the  descriptive  part  is  now  finished,  and  the  author  hastens 
to  the  catastrophe.  At  what  part  of  the  mountain  the  well  was 
sitaated,  whstTwas  the  reason  of  the  sad  misfortune,  or  how  the 
prudence  of  Jack  forsook  him,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  so,  alas ! 
it  happened, 

Jack  fell  down — 

Unfortunate  John  I  At  the  moment  when  he  was  nimbly,  for 
aoght  we  know,  going  up  the  hill,  perhaps  at  the  moment  when 
his  toils  were  to  cease,  and  he  had  filled  the  bucket,  he  made  an 
unfortunate  step,  his  centre  of  gravity,  as  the  philosophers  would 
Bay,  fell  beyond  his  base,  and  he  tumbled.  The  extent  of  his  fall 
does  not,  however,  appear  until  the  next  line,  as  the  author  feared 
to  overwhelm  us  by  too  immediate  a  disclosure  of  his  whole  misfor- 
tune. Buoyed  by  hope,  we  suppose  his  aflEliotion  not  quite  remedi- 
less, that  his  fall  is  an  accident  to  which  the  way&rers  of  this  life 
are  daily  liable,  and  we  anticipate  his  immediate  rise  to  resume  his 
labors.   But  how  are  we  undeceived  by  the  heart-rending  tale  that 

Jack  f)Bll  down 

And  broke  his  crown — 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  deplore  the  premature  fiite  of  the 
nnhappy  John.  The  mention  of  the  crmon  has  much  perplexed 
the  commentators.  But  my  learned  reader  will  doubtless  agree  with 
me  in  conjecturing  that,  as  the  crown  is  often  used  metaphorically 
for  the  head,  and  as  that  part  is,  or,  without  any  disparagement 
to  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  might  have  been,  the  heaviest,  it  was 
feally  his  ]flricranium  which  sustained  the  damage.  Having 
f^n  the  fate  of  Jack,  we  are  anxious  to  know  the  lot  of  his  com 
panion.    Alas  I 

And  Gill  came  tumbling  after. 

Here  the  distress  thickens  on  us.     Unable  to  support  the  loss  of 
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his  iincnd)  he  followed  him,  determined  to  share  his  disaster,  aod 
resolved  that,  as  they  had  gone  up  together,  they  should  not  he 
separated  as  they  came  down. 

Of  the  bucket  we  are  told  nothing ;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  it 
fell  with  its  supporters,  we  have  a  scene  of  misery  unequalled  in 
the  whole  comptuss  of  tragic  description.  Imagine  to  ourselves  Jack 
rapidly  descending,  perhaps  rolling  over  and  over  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  bucket,  as  the  lighter,  moving  along,  and  pouring  forth 
(if  it  had  been  filled)  its  liquid  stream.  Gill  following  in  oonfo- 
sion,  with  a  quick  and  circular  and  headlong  motion ;  add  to  this 
the  dust,  which  they  might  have  collected  and  dispersed,  with  the 
blood  which  must  have  flowed  from  John's  head,  and  we  will  wit- 
ness a  catastrophe  highly  shocking,  and  feel  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  run  for  a  doctor.  The  sound,  too,  charmingly  "  echoes 
to  the  sense," — 

Jack  fell  down 

And  broke  his  crown, 
And  Gill  oame  tumbling  after. 

The  quick  succession  of  movements  is  indicated  by  an  equally 
rapid  motion  of  the  short  syllables ',  and  in  the  last  line  Gill  rolls 
with  a  greater  sprightliness  and  vivacity  than  even  the  stone  of 
SisypJuis. 

Having  expatiated  so  largely  on  its  particular  merits,  let  us  con- 
clude by  a  brief  review  of  its  most  prominent  beauties.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  faM  of  men, — a  subject  high,  interesting,  worthy  of  a 
poet;  the  heroes,  men  who  do  not  commit  a  single  fault,  and 
whose  misfortunes  are  to  be  imputed,  not  to  indiscretion,  but  to 
destiny.  To  the  illustration  of  the  subject  every  part  of  the  poem 
conduces.  Attention  is  neither  wearied  by  multiplicity  of  trivial 
incidents,  nor  distracted  by  frequency  of  digression.  The  poet 
prudently  clipped  the  wings  of  imagination,  and  repressed  the  ex- 
travagance of  metaphoricd  decoration.  All  is  simple,  plain,  con- 
sistent. The  moral,  too, — ^that  part  without  which  poetry  is  use- 
less sound, — has  not  escaped  the  view  of  the  poet.  When  we 
behold  two  young  men,  who  but  a  short  moment  before  stood  up 
in  all  the  pride  of  health,  suddenly  falling  down  a  hill,  how  must 
we  lament  the  instability  of  all  things  ! 


JOHN  M.  MA«ON,  1770—1829. 

John  Mitchell  Mason,  the  son  of  Her.  John  Mason,  who  cam«  to  this  country 
from  SootUnd  in  1761,  wm  born  in  the  city  of  New  York^on  the  19th  of  March, 
1 770.  At  tho  hf^  of  sevontoen,  he  was  received  into  his  father's  church,  and  soon 
%fter  entered  Columbia  College,  whore  he  took  his  first  degree  in  1789,  with  high 
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lepatitaoa  as  a  scholar.  Aftor  leaving  college,  he  oommencod  the  rtady  of  theo- 
logy wiUi  his  fiuher,  and  oontinaed  with  him  nearly  two  years;  when  it  wai 
thought  b«t  that  he  should  complete  his  studies  in  Edinburgh;  whither  he  ao- 
cordinglj  went  early  in  1791,  and  returned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  next  year,  his 
&th«  having  died  during  his  absence.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  months 
vhen  he  was  called  to  his  late  father's  post,  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Chaich  in  Cedar  Street^  and  was  ordained  March,  1793.  So  much  admired  was 
ho  for  his  eloquence,  that  in  four  years  aflor  his  settlement  (to  98e  his  own  lan> 
guge)  "it  became  necessary  to  swarm ;"  and  in  two  years  the  new  church,  of 
which  he  continued  the  pastor,  quite  equalled  in  numbers  the  old.  Erery  year 
idded  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  scholars  as  well  as  by  the 
Christian  Church.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  he 
planned  and  founded  a  theological  seminary,  and  spent  upwards  of  a  year  in 
Scotland  and  England  in  obtaining  ftinds  and  books  for  it  He  was  appointed 
tie  Prolessor,  (for  at  first  there  was  bat  one,)  and  performed  his  arduous  duties  for 
a  nnmbsr  of  years  without  salary.  This  was  the  first  theological  seminary  in  the 
United  Statss;  and  it  owed  its  existence  to  his  perseyering,  self-denying,  self- 
aeriflcing  labors. 

The  summer  of  1804  was  marked  by  a  calamity  which  melted  the  nation  into 
tasn,— the  murder  of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  Aaron  Burr.  Dr.  Mason  had 
always  been  on  the  most  Intamate  terms  with  Hamilton,  esteeming  him  the 
gMalBSt  man  of  our  eonntry ;  and  flram  the  time  he  rseeiTed  the  ihtal  wound  till 
thsiMKtdi^,  whan  he  died,  he  was  often  at  his  bedside,  administering  to  him 
those  eoBsolatSons  which  only  Christianity  can  impart  Soon  after,  at  the  request 
of  the  <<So«iety  of  the  dnoimurt^"  he  delivered  an  oration  upon  the  death  of 
Hsmiltnn^  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  disoourses,  and  which  elicited  the  warmest 
fraise  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlaatio.'  His  deep  feelings  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
HsBulton,  and  his  admiration  of  his  eharaoter,  are  expressed  in  many  of  his  lettors 
at  this  time.  The  following  to  a  correspondent  in  Scotland,  dated  August  11, 1804| 
szprasss  his  grief  at 

Hamilton's  death. 

News  I  have  none  bnt  what  the  papers  will  have  announced  be- 
fore this  reaches  yon;  melancholy,  most  melancholy  news  for 
America, — the  premature  death  of  her  greatest  man,  Major- 
General  Hamilton.  I  say  nothing  too  strong  when  I  assure  you 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  loss  of  Washington  was  light  in 
comparison  with  this.  His  most  stupendous  talents,  which  set 
kirn  above  rivalship,  and  his  integrity,  with  which  intrigue  had 
not  the  hardihood  to  tamper,  held  him  up  as  the  nation's  hope, 
and  as  the  terror  of  the  unprincipled ;  but  it  marked  him  out,  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  victim  to  the  disappointed  and  profligate  ambi- 
tioQ  of  Yice-President  Burr.  By  the  most  insidious  and  cruel 
tftifioe  he  was  entrapped,  against  his  judgment,  his  conscience, 

'  Anong  others,  Judge  Jay  and  Judge  Marshall  wrote  to  him  lettors  of  thanks 
briL 
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and  his  efforts,  in  a  duel  with  tihat  desperate  man,  and  mortally 
wounded.  The  catastrophe  happened  on  the  morning  of  the  II  th, 
and  he  expired  at  two  o'clock  on  the  12th  ult.  The  shock  and 
agony  of  the  public  mind  has  never  been  equalled.  Burr  went 
out,  determined  to  kill  him ;  for  he  had  been  long  qualifying  him- 
self to  become  a  ''  dead  shot.''  Ifigenuous  Hamilton  went  out  to 
be  murdered,  being  as  ignorant  of  the  pistol  as  myself,  and  had 
resolved  not  to  take  the  life  of  his  antagonist,  even  if  it  were  in 
his  power.  The  ciy  of  lamentation  and  indignation  assails  Burr 
from  every  point  of  the  compass ;  nor  can  he  turn  his  eye  any- 
where without  reading  his  own  infiuny  in  the  honors  heapcxi  upon 
the  illustrious  dead. 


In  1807  WM  oommenoed  iho  pob^ieation  of  7*A«  Ckri9tian'$  Jfagaxine, — % 
monthly  periodieal,  of  which  Dr.  Mason  wm  iho  editor,  and  moit  of  which  be 
wrote.  In  this  appeared,  in  sueoeniye  nombers,  his  oontroyersial  papers  upon 
the  Episcopal  form  of  church  goremmenty  in  reply  to  Bishop  Hobart  In  1811, 
he  was  elected  Provost  of  Oolnmbia  College,  which  post  he  held  till  1816,  when, 
feeling  that  his  powers  had  been  OTcrtazed  and  that  he  was  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  his  nnmerons  duties,  he  resigned  his  offloe,  and  took  a  ▼oyage  to  Buope 
to  reomit  his  ezhaostcd  powers.  He  returned  after  two  years,  improved  indeed 
in  health,  bat  not  completely  restored.  The  resumption  of  his  many  dntioB 
proTed  too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  the  next  year  he  bad  an  attaek  of 
partial  paralysis.  From  this,  however,  ho  somewhat  reoovered,  and  in  18S1  ao- 
eepted  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  College  to  become  Its  PreridenL 
He  had  discharged  the  duties  of  this  high  office  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
institution  for  two  years,  when  a  fall  from  his  horse  quite  disabled  him,  and  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  New  York  the  same  year,  where  he  died  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1829,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Mason  was  a  remarkable  man,— remarkable  for  his  mi^esUo  personal  appear- 
ance as  well  as  for  his  intelloctual  powers,  his  learning,  and  his  eloquenoe. 
He  was  in  stature  about  six  fi^t,  with  a  high  forehead,  deep  blue  eyes,  and  a 
face  remarkably  expressive  of  though^  feeling,  firmness,  and  courage.  As  a 
pulpit-orator  it  has  been  remarked  of  him  by  a  learned  contemporary  that  **  upon 
the  whole,  for  a  combination  of  clearness,  power,  mo^estj,  bold  conceptions,  pro- 
found thought^  sublime  and  tender  emotions,  evangelical  richness  and  unction, 
natural  and  impressive  utterance,  adaptation  of  style  and  manner  to  varying  sub- 
joote  and  assemblies,  Dr.  Mason  would  probably  not  lose  by  comparison  with  the 
best  preachers  that  have  adorned  the  modem  pulpit"  > 

1  Read  "Memoirs,  with  a  Portion  of  his  Correspondenoe,"  8vo,  pf».  660,  by  Rev 
Jacob  Van  Vechton;  and  Works,  in  four  volumes,- edited  by  his  son,  Rov.  £be- 
neser  Mason. 

**  In  a  new  church,  in  Murray  Street,  I  heard  Dr.  Mason,  then  regarded  as  the 
Boanerges  of  the  city.  Instead  of  a  pulpit, — which  served  as  a  sort  of  shelter  and 
defence  for  the  preacher, — ^he  had  only  a  little  railing  along  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form on  whioh  be  stood,  so  as  to  show  his  large  and  handsome  person  almost 
down  to  his  shoe-buckles.    He  preached  without  notes,  and  moved  freely  about. 
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POLITICS  AND  RELIGION. 

That  Teli^on  bas,  in  fa^y  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of 
nuuiy  who  profess  it,  is  a  melancholy  truth.  But  that  it  has,  of 
^Idy  no  concern  with  political  transactions,  is  quite  a  new  dis- 
eorery.  If  such  opinions,  however,  prevail,  there  is  no  longer  any 
mystery  in  the  ^htfacter  of  those  whose  conduet  in  political  mat- 
ten  violates  every  precept  and  slanders  every  principle  of  the 
rei%ion  of  Christ.  But  what  is  politics  ?  Is  it  not  tne  science 
and  the  exercise  of  civil  rights  and  civil  duties  f  And  what  is 
leligion  ?  Is  it  not  an  obligation  to  the  service  of  Qod,  founded 
on  his  authority,  and  extending  to  all  our  relations,  personal  and 
social?  Tet  rdigiofn.  has  nothing  to  do  withpoliHcn!  Where  did 
m  kam  this  maxim  ?  The  Bible  b  fiill  of  directions  for  your 
bebavioT  as  citizens.  It  is  plain,  pointed,  awful  in  its  injunctions 
on  ruler  and  ruled  as  such:  yet  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
foUtiesI  Yon  are  commanded  ^<  in  all  your  ways  to  acknowledge 
lum."  "i»  BVERY  THING,  by  prayer  a/nd  sfwpplication,  with 
tkanktgimng,  to  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God" 
^And  WHATSOEVBB  YE  DO,  IN  WORD  OB  DEED,  tO  do  ALL  IN 
THE  NAlfB  of  the  Lord  Jesus."^  Tet  religion  has  nothing  to  do 
mdk  poliiicsl  Most  astonishing !  And  is  there  any  part  of  your 
eondiiet  in  which  you  are,  or  wish  to  be,  without  law  to  God,  and 
not  under  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ?  Can  you  persuade  your- 
selves tiiat  political  men  and  measures  are  to  undergo  no  review 
in  the  judgment  to  come  ?  That  all  the  passion  and  violence,  the 
fnnd  and  fiilsehood  and  corruption,  which  pervade  the  system  of 

Cf  and  burst  out  like  a  flood  at  the  public  elections,  are  to  be 
jd  from  the  catalogue  of  unchristian  deed6,^ecau8e  they  are 
politics  f  Or  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  may  see  his  people, 
in  th^  political  career,  bid  defiance  to  their  God  in  breaking 
through  every  moral* restraint,  and  keep  a  guiltless  silence,  be- 
eanse  rdigion  Tms  nothing  to  do  with  politics  f  1  forbear  to  press 
the  argument  &rther ;  observing  only  that  many  of  our  difficulties 
and  Bins  may  be  traced  to  this  pernicious  notion.  Tes,  if  our  reli- 
gion had  had  more  to  do  with  our  politics,  if,  in  the  pride  of  our 


I  ipeaking  in  a  colloqnial  muiner,  and  then  suddenly  pouring  out  sen- 
tenise  after  sentence  glowing  with  lightning  and  echoing  with  thunder.  The 
«ftet  of  theae  ontbnnts  was  sometimea  yery  startling.  The  doctor  was  not  only 
nrj  iapoiing  in  his  person,  but  his  Toioe  was  of  prodigious  yolume  and  compass. 
He  was  sometimes  adventurous  in  his  speech,  occasionally  passing  off  a  joke,  and 
not  imfrequetttly  verging  on  what  might  seem  profane  but  for  the  solemnity  of  his 
Bttaer." — Ooodriek'a  BecolUeHont, 

1  He  might  haw  given  a  still  stronger  text, — Philippians  i.  27 :  "  Let  your 
poiiiU»  be  sudi  as  it  oeoometh  the  gospel  of  Christ"  Our  translation  is  wnverM^ 
(*«H  (whtoh  in  King  Jdunes's  day  was  equivalent  to  wnthiet;)  but  the  original  is 
"mtrfk^  ''aot  as  a  eitisen/'  or  '*act  in  political  matters,  as  a  Ohristian." 
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cttizenshtp,  we  had  not  forgotten  our  Chrutianityy  if  we  had 
prayed  more  and  wrangled  less  about  the  affidrs  of  oar  ooontrj,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  for  us  at  this  day. 


OHABAOTBR  OF  HAMILTON. 

He  was  born  to  be  great  Whoever  was  second,  Hamilton 
must  be  first.  To  his  stupendous  and  versatile  mind  no  investigsr 
tion  was  diffioult,  no  subject  presented  which  he  did  not  illumi- 
nate. Superiority,  in  some  particular,  belongs  to  thousands. 
Pre-eminencCi  in  whatever  he  chose  to  undertake,  was  die  prero- 
gative of  Hamilton.  No  fixed  criterion  could  be  applied  to  his 
tolente.  Often  has  their  display  been  supposed  to  have  reached 
the  limit  of  human  effort;  and  the  judgment  stood  firm  till  set 
aside  by  himself.  When  a  cause  of  new  magnitude  required  new 
exertion,  he  rose,  he  towered,  he  soared ;  surpassing  himself  as  he 
surpassed  others.  Then  was  nature  tributary  to  his  eloquence ! 
Then  was  felt  his  despotism  over  the  heart  I  Touching,  at  his 
pleasure,  every  string  of  pity  or  terror,  of  indignation  or  grief,  he 
melted,  he  soothed,  he  roused,  he  agitated ;  alternately  gentle  as 
the  dews  and  awful  as  the  thunder.  Yet,  great  as  he  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  he  was  g|[e&ter  in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  most  conversant.  The  greatness  of  most  men,  like  objects 
seen  through  a  mist,  diminishes  with  the  distance ;  but  Hamilton, 
like  a  tower  seen  a&r  off  under  a  clear,  sky,  rose  in  grandeur  and 
sublimity  with  every  step  of  approach.  Familiarity  with  him  was 
the  parent  of  veneration.  Over  these  matchless  talente  probity 
threw  her  brightest  lustre.  Frankness,  suavity,  tenderness,  bene> 
volonce,  breathed  through  their  exercise.  And  to  his  family ! — 
but  he  is  &;one — ^that  noble  heart  beats  no  more ;  that  eve  of  fire 
is  dimmed;  and  sealed  are  those  oracular  lips.  Americans,  the 
serenest  beam  of  your  glory  is  extinguished*  in  the  tomb. 

Fathers,  friends,  countrymen !  the  dying  breath  of  Hamilton 
recommended  to  you  the  Christian's  hope.  His  single  testimony 
outweighs  all  the  cavils  of  the  sciolist,  and  all  the  jeers  of  the  pro* 
fane.  Who  will  venture  to  pronounce  a  fable  that  doctrine  of  life 
ami  immortdlitj/  which  his  profound  and  irradiating  mind  em- 
braced as  the  truth  of  God  ?  When  you  are  to  die,  you  will  find 
no  source  of  peace  but  in  the  faith  of  Jesus.  Cultivate,  for  your 
present  repose  and  your  future  consolation,  what  our  departed 
friend  declared  to  be  the  support  of  his  expiring  moments, — 
"  a  tender  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Hamilton  !  we  will  cherish  thy  memory,  we  will  embalm  thy 
fame !     Fare  thee  well,  thou  unparalleled  man,  farewell, — forever  I 
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OOSPEIi  FOR  THE  POOB. 

The  Lord  Jesaa,  who  went  about  doing  goodj  has  left  us  an 
example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps.  Christians,  on  whom  he 
has  bestowed  affluence,  rank,  or  talent,  should  be  the  last  to  dis- 
dain their  fellow-men,  or  to  look  with  indifference  on  indigence 
and  grief.  Pride,  unseemly  in  all,  is  detestable  in  them  who  con- 
i«s  that  hy  grace  they  are  saved.  Their  Lord  and  Redeemer, 
who  humbled  himself  by  assuming  their  nature,  came  to  deliver 
the  needy  when  he  crieth,  the  poor  cUso,  and  him  tha>t  hath  no 
hdper.  And  surely,  an  object  which  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
Son  of  God  cannot  be  unworthy  of  any  who  are  called  by  his 
name.  Their  wealth  and  opportunities,  their  talents  and  time, 
are  not  their  own,  nor  to  be  used  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
bat  to  be  consecrated  by  their  vocation  as  feUaw-workers  with 
God,  How  many  hands  that  hang  down  would  be  lifted  up! 
how  many  feeble  knees  confirmed !  how  many  tears  wiped  away ! 
how  many  victims  of  despondency  and  infamy  rescued  by  a  close 
imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  i  G-o  with  your  opulence  to  the  house 
of  fiunine  and  the  retreats  of  disease.  Gk),  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hungry;  when  thou  seest  the  nakedy  cover  him;  and  hide  not  thy- 
vlf  from  thine  own  flesh.  Go,  and  furnish  means  to  rear  the 
oi&pring  of  the  poor,  that  they  may  at  least  have  access  to  the 
wonl  of  your  God.  Go,  and  quicken  the  flight  of  the  Angel  who 
has  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  the  nations.  K  you  pos- 
sess not  wealth,  employ  your  station  in  promoting  good  will  toward 
men.  Judge  the  fatherless;  plead  for  the  widow.  Stimulate  the 
exertions  of  others,  who  may  supply  what  is  lackiTig  on  your  part. 
Let  the  beauties  of  holiness  pour  their  lustre  upon  your  distinc- 
tions, and  recommend  to  the  unhappy  that  peace  which  yourselves 
bave  found  in  the  salvation  of  God.  If  you  have  neitner  riches 
nor  rank,  devote  your  talents.  Eavishing  are  the  accents  which 
dwell  on  the  tongue  of  the  learned  when  it  speaks  a  word  in  season 
to  him  that  is  weary.  Press  your  genius  and  your  eloquence  into 
the  Bervice  of  the  Lord  your  righteousness y  to  magnify  his  word, 
Ukd  display  the  riches  of  his  ^raoe.  Who  knoweth  whether  he 
may  honor  you  to  be  the  minister  of  joy  to  the  disconsolate,  of 
liberbf  to  the  captive,  of  life  to  the  dead  f  If  he  has  denied  you 
wealth,  and  rank,  and  talent,  consecrate  your  heart.  Let  it  dis- 
K)We  in  sympathy.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  your  rejoicing 
v^ith  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  your  weeping  with  them  that  weep, 
nor  to  forbid  the  interchange  of  kind  and  soothing  offices^  A 
Mker  is  bom  for  culversity;  and  not  only  should  Christian  be  to 
Christian  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  but  he  should 
exemplify  the  loveliness  of  his  religion  to  them  that  are  withoui. 
An  action,  a  word,  marked  by  the  sweetness  of  the  gospel,  has 
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often  been  owned  of  ^jod  for  prodnoing  the  happiest  efTeets.  Le 
no  man,  therefore,  try  to  excuse  his  inaction ;  for  no  man  is  toi 
inconsiderable  to  augment  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  by  assistini 
in  the  consolations  which  it  yields  to  the  miserable. 


JOSEPH  HOPEINSON,  1770--1S43. 

JoBiPH  HoPKiHSOH  WM  the  ion  of  FranoiB  Hopkmfon«  who  was  one  of  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolation,  %  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenoei,  and  emi* 
nent  for  his  legal  learning,  wit»  and  general  attainments.*  Joseph  was  bare  is 
Philadelphia,  in  1770,  studied  law,  and  became  distingnished  for  hia  profound 
and  Taried  attainments,  and  as  an  advocate  of  singular  eloqaenoe  and  ability. 
He  served  for  some  time  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  re-modolled  the  Constitatlon  of  Pennsylvania  In  1828,  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Bastem  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  be  filled  with  great  integrity  and  ability,  united 
to  singular  urbanity  and  kindness  of  manners ;  and  retained  it  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  January,  1842.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  be  wu 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

As  a  writer,  Judge  Hopkinson  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  popular 
song  of 

HAIL,  COLUMBIA." 

Hail,  Columbia !  happy  land ! 

Hail,  ye  heroes !  heaven-bom  band  I 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  oaase, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 

>  See  pages  59-68  for  Life,  and  Extracts  from  his  works. 

'  ^he  following  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  composition  cf  this 
song  were  communicated,  a  few  months  before  his  detuh,  to  the  late  Bev.  Dr. 
Oriswold.  "  It  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1798,  when  war  with  Franco  wsi 
thought  to  be  inevitable.  Congress  was  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  delibe- 
rating upon  that  important  subject,  and  acts  of  hostility  had  actually  taken  place 
The  contest  between  England  and  France  was  raging,  and  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States  were  divided  into  parties  for  the  one  side  or  the  other,  some  think- 
ing that  policy  and  duty  required  us  to  espouse  the  cause  of  republioan  Franee,  as 
she  was  called ;  while  others  were  for  connecting  ourselves  with  England,  under 
the  belief  that  she  was  the  great  conservative  power  of  good  principles  and  sai» 
govomment  The  violation  of  our  rights  by  both  belligerents  was  forcing  us  from 
the  juHt  and  wise  policy  of  President  Washington,  which  was  to  do  equal  justice 
to  both,  to  take  part  with  neither,  but  to  preserve  a  strict  .and  honest  neutraliiy 
between  them.  The  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  France  was  exoeedin|[^j  ofkusire 
to  the  portion  of  the  people  who  espoused  her  cause;  and  the  violence  of  t^a 
spirit  of  party  has  never  risen  higher,  I  think  not  so  high,  in  our  country,  as  it  did 
at  that  time,  upon  that  question.  The  theatre  was  then  open  in  our  city.  A  youji^ 
man  belonging  to  it,  whose  talent  was  as  a  singer,  was  about  to  take  his  benefit. 
I  had  known  him  when  he  was  at  school.    On  this  acquaintance,  he  called  on  bm 
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And  when  the  stonn  of  war  was  gone, 
Ei^ioy'd  the  peace  your  valor  won. 
Lei  independence  be  our  boaai, 
Ever  mindful  what  it  cost ; 
Erer  grateftd  for  the  prise ; 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 

Firm — united — ^let  us  be, 

Balljing  round  our  liberty ; 

As  a  band  of  brothers  join' d, 

Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriots !  rise  once  more ; 
Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore; 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand, 
luyade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-eam'd  prize. 

While  o£fering  peace  sincere  and  just, 

In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust, 

That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail, 

And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fail. 
Firm — ^united,  &c. 

Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  Fame  t 
Let  Washikqton's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause, 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause ; 
Let  every  cHme  to  Freedom  dear 
Listen  with  a  joyfbl  ear. 

With  equal  skill  and  godlike  power. 

He  governs  in  the  fejuful  hour 

Of  horrid  war ;  or  guides,  with  ease, 

The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm — united,  &o. 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands. 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country  stands,— 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat, 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat; 

OM  Sttaiday  afternoon,  his  benefit  being  announced  for  the  following  Monaay.. 
fitt  pnMpeete  were  very  disheartening ;  bot  he  said  that  if  he  oonld  get  a  patri- 
«^  MDg  adapted  to  the  tone  of  the  *  Preeidenf  s  Mareh,'  he  did  not  doubt  of  a 
■u  hovM ;  that  the  poets  of  the  theatrical  corps  had  been  trying  to  aGOomplish 
it»  b«t  had  net  saeoeeded.  I  told  him  I  would  try  what  I  oonld  do  for  him.  Ho 
gy  the  next  afternoon,  and  the  song,  such  as  it  is,  was  ready  for  him.  The 
2«ct  of  the  anther  was  to  get  up  an  American  spiritf  which  should  be  indepen- 
w  0^  and  above  the  interests,  passions,  and  policy  of  both  belligerents,  and 
look  aad  lee]  exclusively  for  oar  own  honor  and  rights.  No  aUnsion  is  made  to 
rraa«e  or  England,  or  the  quarrel  between  them,  or  to  the  question  which  was 
■Mt  ia  faalt  in  their  treatment  of  us.  Of  course  the  song  found  favor  with  both 
|v|M,  for  both  were  Amerieans :  at  leasty  neither  oould  disavow  the  sentiments 
fiH>  feelbgs  it  inculcated.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  song,  whioh  has  endured 
™|tely  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  author,  as  it  is  beyond  any  merit  it  cak 
"••ko^  except  that  of  being  truly  and  exclusively  patriotic  in  its  sentiments  and 
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Bui,  arm*d  in  yirtue  firm  and  true, 
His  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  and  you. 
When  Hope  was  sinking  in  dismay, 
And  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day, 
His  steady  mind,  from  ohanges  free, 
Besolyed  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm — ^united,  &o. 


CHARLES  BROCKDBN  BROWN,  1771—1810. 

Charles  Bbockdbr  Bkowh,  descended  from  a  highly  respectable  family,  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  with  William  Peon,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia^  Jaooary  17, 
1771.  He  early  gave  evidence  of  his  stadious  propensities,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Robert  Proud,  the  aathor  of  the  HUtory  of 
Pennayhamcu  Under  his  instruction  he  went  over  a  large  course  of  Eoglish  read- 
ing, and  acquired  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin,  applying  himself  to  his  studies 
with  great  assiduity.  But  his  sedentary  habits  began  to  impair  his  health,  and 
he  was  for  a  time  taken  from  his  books,  and  made  frequent  excarsions  on  foot 
into  the  country.  He  left  Mr.  Proud's  school,  finally,  before  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  soon  after  began  the  stndy  of  the  law.  But,  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  felt  his  repugnance  to  it  increase 
more  and  more,  and  he  determined  to  follow  his  own  tastes,  and  to  devote  his  life 
to  literary  pursuits. 

Having  formed  a  strong  and  congenial  friendship  with  two  or  three  gentle- 
men of  New  York,  he  established,  in  1798,  his  permanent  residence  in  that 
city.  The  same  year  appeared  Wieland,  the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of 
fictions  which  flowed  with  such  rapid  succession  from  his  pen  in  that  and  three 
following  years.  They  are  of  the  intensely  terrific  school,  and  such  as  do  not 
leave  the  most  pleasant  impressions  upon  the  mind.  The  next  year  appeared 
Ormond,  and  soon  after  the  first  part  of  Arthur  Mervyn  ;  or,  Memoir$  of  the  Ymv 
1793.  This  was  the  fatal  year  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  and  Brown 
transferred  upon  paper  many  of  the  scenes  he  himself  had  witnessed.  The  fbi- 
lowing  is  one  of  them : — 

THE  PESTILENCE  OF  1798. 

In  proportion  as  I  drew  near  the  city,  the  tokens  of  its  calami- 
tons  condition  became  more  apparent.  Every  fanu-honse  was 
filled  with  supernumerary  tenants,  j^gitives  from  home,  and 
haunting  the  skirts  of  the  road,  eager  to  detain  every  passenger 
with  inquiries  after  news.  The  passengers  were  numerous;  for 
the  tide  of  emigration  was  by  no  means  exhausted.  Some  were 
on  foot,  bearing  in  their  countenances  the  tokens  of  their  recent 
terror,  and  filled  with  mournful  reflections  on  the  forlomness  of 
their  state.     Few  had  secured  to  themselves  an  asylum;  some 
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were  without  the  means  of  paying  for  yictnals  or  lodging  for  the 
eoming  night;  others,  who  were  not  thus  destitate,  yet  knew  not 
whither  to  apply  for  entertainment^  every  house  heing  already 
oreratocked  with  inhahitants,  or  barring  its  inhospitable  doors  at 
their  approach.  * 

Families  of  weeping  mothers  und  dismayed  children,  attended 
with  a  few  pieces  of  indispensable  furniture,  were  carried  in 
vehicles  of  every  form.  The  parent  or  husband  had  perished; 
and  the  price  of  some  moyable,  or  the  pittance  handed  forth  by 
pablie  charity,  had  been  expended  to  purchase  the  means  of  re- 
tiriog  from  thu  theatre  of  disasters,  though  uncertain  and  hope- 
lesB  of  accommodation  in  the  neighboring  districts. 

Between  these  and  the  fugitives  whom  curiosity  had  led  to  the 
road,  dialogues  frequently  took  place,  to  which  I  was  suffered  to 
listen.  From  every  mouth  the  tale  of  sorrow  was  repeated  with 
oew  aggravations.  Pictures  of  their  own  distress,  or  of  that  of 
their  neighbors,  were  exhibited  in  all  the  hues  which  imagination 
can  annex  to  pestilence  and  poverty. 

My  preconceptions  of  the  evil  now  appeared  to  have  fallen  short 
of  the  truth.  The  dangers  into  which  I  was  rushing  seemed  more 
nomerous  and  imminent  than  I  had  previously  imagined.  I 
wavered  not  in  my  purpose.  A  panic  crept  to  my  heart,  which 
more  vehement  exertions  were  necessary  to  subdue  or  control ; 
bat  I  harbored  not  a  momentary  doubt  that  the  course  which  I 
had  taken  was  prescribed  by  duty.  There  was  no  difficulty  or  re- 
luctance in  proceeding.  All  for  which  .my  efforts  were  demanded 
was  to  walk  in  thb  path  without  tumult  or  alarm. 

Vaiiooa  oireumstancee  had  hindered  me  from  sotting  out  upon 
this  jooniey  as  early  as  was  proper.  My  frequent  pauses  to  listen 
to  the  narratives  oi  travellers  contributed  likewise  to  procrastina- 
tioQ.  The  son  had  nearly  set  before  I  reached  the  precincts  of 
the  eity.  I  pvrsued  the  track  which  I  had  formerly  taken,,  and 
entered  High  Street  after  nightfall.  Instead  of  equipages  and  a 
throng  of  passengers,  the  voice  of  levity  and  glee,  which  I  had  for- 
nierly  observed,  and  which  the  mildness  of  the  season  would  at 
other  times  have  produced,  I  found  nothing  but  a  dreary  solitude. 

The  market-place,  and  each  side  of  this  magnificent  avenue,  were 
tUnminated,  as  before,  by  lamps;  but  between  the  verge  of 
^haylkill  and  the  heart  of  the  city,  I  met  not  more  than  a  dozen 
%;Bre8,  and  these  were  ghost-like,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  from  behind 
which  they  cast  upon  me  glances  of  wonder  and  suspicion,  and,  as 
I  approached,  changed  their  course,  to  avoid  touching  me.  Their 
cloriies  were  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  and  their  nostrils  defended 

from  contagion  by  some  powerful  perfume. 

1  east  a  look  upon  the  houses,  which  I  recollected  to  have  for- 
merly been  at  this  hour  brilliant  with  lights,  resounding  with 
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lively  Yoicos,  and  thronged  with  bnsy  faoes.  Now  lAey  w(r« 
closed,  above  and  below,  dark,  and  without  tokens  of  being  in- 
habited. From  the  upper  windows  of  some,  a  gleam  sometimes  f^ 
upon  the  pavement  I  was  traversing,  and  showed  that  their  tenants 
were^not  fled,  but  were  secluded  or  disabled. 

The  evening  had  now  advanced,  and  it  behooved  me  to  procure 
accommodation  at  some  of  the  inns.  These  were  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  signs;  but  many  were  without  inhabitants.  At 
length  I  lighted  upon  one,  the  hall  of  whioh  was  open  and  the 
windows  lii&d.  Af^r  knocking  for  some  time,  a  young  girl 
appeared,  with  many  marks  of  distress.  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, she  answered  ihst  both  her  parents  were  sick,  and  that  they 
could  receive  no  one.  I  inquired  in  vain  for  any  other  tavern  at 
which  strangers  might  be  accommodated.  She  knew  of  none 
such ;  and  left  me,  on  some  one's  calling  to  her  from  above,  in  the 
midst  of  my  embarrassment.  After  a  moment's  pause,  I  returned, 
discomfited  and  perplexed,  to  the  street. 

I  proceeded,  in  a  considerable  degree,  at  random.  At  length  I 
reached  a  spacious  building^  in  Fourth  Street^  which  the  sign-post 
showed  me  to  be  an  inn.  I  knocked  loudly  and  often  at  the  door. 
At  length  a  female  opened  the  window  of  the  second  story,  and, 
in  a  tone  of  peevishness,  demanded  what  I  wanted.  I  told  her 
that  I  wanted  lodging. 

"  Go,  hunt  for  it  somewhere  else,"  said  she :  "  you'll  find  none 
here."  I  began  to  expostulate ;  but  she  shut  the  window  with 
quickness,  and  lefl  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

I  began  now  to  feel  some  regret  at  the  journey  I  had  taken. 
Never,  in  the  depth  of  caverns  or  forests,  was  I  equally  oonsoious 
of  loneliness.  I  was  surrounded  by  the  habitations  of  men ;  but 
I  was  destitute  of  associate  or  friend.  I  had  money ;  but  a  horse- 
shelter  or  a  morsel  of  food  oould  not  be  purchased.  I  came  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  others,  but  stood  in  the  utmost  need  my- 
self. Even  in  health  my  condition  was  helpless  and  forlorn ;  but 
what  would  become  of  me  should  this  fatal  malady  be  oontracted? 
To  hope  that  an  asylum  would  be  afiforded  to  a  sick  man  whidi 
was  denied  to  one  in  health  was  unreasonable. 

The  first  impulse  whioh  flowed  from  these  reflections  was  to 
hasten  back  to  Malverton;  which,  with  sufiicient  diligenoe,  I 
might  hope  to  regain  before  the  morning  light  I  could  not, 
methought,  return  upon  my  steps  with  too  much  speed.  I  was 
prompted  to  run  as  if  the  pest  was  rushing  upon  me,  and  could  be 
eluded  only  by  the  most  precipitate  flight. 

Tho  publication  of  Arthur  3fmyn  was  succeeded  not  long  after  by  tbat  of  Bdgar 
ffftntli/,'  oTf  Th*  Adventures  of  a  Strep-  Walker.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  interior 
of  Pennsylrania;  and  in  one  of  the  chapters,  Edgar  Iluntly,  tho  hero  of  th« 
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itoi7,iinpnMnftBd  in  a  wild  monBttlv-fiutsMay  on  «ho  brink  of  a  nyine^  from 
wfakb  the  only  avonsa  liea  oy«r  the  bodjr  of  a  tree  thi  jwn  across  tJie  ohasm.  Tbe 
Mowing  is  a  description  of  his 


PERILOUS  BNCOTTNTBR  WITH  A  PANTHER. 

As  80011  aft  I  had  effected  my  dangevous  passage,  T  screened 
myself  behind  a  oliff,  and  gave  myself  up  to  reflection.  While 
eoeapied  with  these  reflections,  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
opponte  steeps.  The  tops  of  the  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
wildest  commotion,  and  their  trnnks  oocasianally  bending  to  the 
blast,  which,  in  these  lofty  regions,  blew  with  a  violence  unknown 
in  tbe  tracts  below,  exhibited  an  awful  spectacle.  At  length  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  trunk  which  lay  across  the  golf,  and 
wkieh  I  had  converted  into  a  bridge.  I  perceived  that  it  had 
already  swerved  somewhat  from  its  original  position ;  that  every 
blast  broke  or  loosened  some  of  the  fibres  by  which  its  roots  were 
Gooneeted  with  the  opposite  bank ;  and  that,  if  the  storm  did  not 
speedily  abate,  there  was  imminent  danger  of  its  being  torn  from 
the  rock  and  precipitated  into  the  chasm.  Thus  my  retreat  would 
be  cut  ofi',  and  the  evils  irom  which  I  was  endeavoring  to  rescue 
aaother  would  be  experienced  by  myself 

I  believed  my  destiny  to  hang  upon  the  expedition  with  which 
I  shosld  reoross  this  gulf.  The  moments  that  were  spent  in  these 
deKberations  were  critical,  and  I  shuddered  to  observe  that  the 
tnuik  was  held  in  its  place  by  one  or  two  fibres,  which  were 
already  stretched  almost  to  breaking. 

To  pass  along  the  trunk,  rendered  slippery  by  the  wet  and  un- 
steadfiust  by  the  wind,  was  eminently  duigerous.  To  maintain 
my  hold  in  passing,  in  defiance  of  the  whirlwind,  required  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  For  this  end,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
commode myself  of  my  cloak  and  of  the  volume  which  I  carried 
in  the  pocket  of  my  coat. 

Just  as  I  had  disposed  of  these  encumbrances,  and  had  risen 
from  my  seat,  my  attention  was  again  called  to  the  opposite  steep 
by  the  most  unwelcome  object  that  at  this  time  could  possibly 
ocear.  Something  was  perceived  moving  among  the  bushes  and 
rocks,  which,  for  a  time,  I  hoped  was  nothing  more  than  a  raccoon 
or  opossum,  but  which  presently  appeared  to  be  a  panther.  His 
giay  008%  extended  claws,  fiery  eyes,  and  a  cry  which  he  at  that 
momest  uttered,  and  which,  by  its  resemblance  to  the  hmnan 
voiee,  is  peculiarly  terrific,  denoted  him  to  be  the  most  ferocious 
and  untamable  of  that  detested  race.  The  industry  of  our 
hanters  has  nearly  banished  animals  of  prey  from  these  precincts. 
The  fastnesses  of  Norwalk,  however,  could  not  but  afford  refuge 
io  some  of  them.    Of  late  I  had  met  them  so  rarely  that  my  feurs 
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were  seldom  aliye,  and  I  trod  witlMmt  ovation  the  rnggedest  mid 
most  Bolitary  haants.  Still,  howeyer,  I  had  seldom  been  unfiir- 
nished  in  my  rambles  with  the  means  of  dei^nee. 

The  nnfirequenoy  with  which  I  had  lately  encountered  this  foe^ 
and  the  encumbrance  of  proTision,  made  me  neglect,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  brine  with  me  my  nsual  arms.  The  beast  that  was  now 
before  me,  when  stimulated  by  hanger,  was  accustomed  to  aasail 
whateyer  oould  proyide  him  with  a  banquet  of  blood.  He  would 
set  upon  the  man  and  the  deer  with  equal  and  irresistible  fero- 
city. His  sagacity  was  equal  to  his  strength,  and  he  seemed  able 
to  disooyer  when  his  antagonist  was  armed  and  prepared  for 
defence. 

My  past  experience  enabled  me  to  estimate  the  Ml  extent  of 
my  danger.  He  sat  on  the  brow  of  the  steep,  eyeing  the  bridge, 
and  apparently  deliberating  whether  he  should  cross  it  It  was 
probable  that  he  had  scented  my  footsteps  thus  far,  and,  should 
ne  pass  oyer,  his  yigilance  could  scarcely  fail  of  detecting  my 
asylum. 

Should  he  retain  his  present  station,  my  danger  was  scarcely 
lessened.  To  pass  oyer  in  the  face  of  a  fiunished  tiger  was  only 
to  rush  upon  my  &te.  The  falling  of  the  trunk,  which  had 
lately  been  so  anxiously  deprecated,  was  now  with  no  less  solici- 
tude desired.  Eyery  new  gust,  I  hoped,  would  tear  asunder 
its  remaining  bands,  and,  by  cutting  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  opposite  steeps,  place  me  in  security.  My  hopes,  faow* 
eyer,  were  destined  to  be  frustrated.  The  fibres  of  the  prostrate 
tree  were  obstinately  tenacious  of  their  hold,  and  presently  the 
animal  scrambled  down  the  rock  and  proceeded  to  cross  it. 

Of  all  kinds  of  death,  that  which  now  menaced  me  was  the 
most  abhorred.  To  die  by  disease  or  by  the  hand  of  a  fellow- 
creature  was  propitious  and  lenient  in  comparison  with  being 
rent  to  pieces  by  the  fangs  of  this  sayage.  To  perish  in  thus  ob- 
scure retreat  by  means  so  imperyious  to  the  anxious  curiosity  of 
my  friends,  to  lose  my  portion  of  existence  by  so  untoward  and 
ignoble  a  destiny,  was  insupportable.  I  bitterly  deplored  my 
rashness  in  coming  hither  unproyided  for  an  encounter  like 
this. 

The  eyil  of  my  present  circumstances  consisted  chiefly  in  sus- 
pense. My  death  was  unayoidable,  but  my  imagination  had  leisure 
to  torment  itself  by  anticipations.  One  foot  of  the  sayage  was 
slowly  and  cautiously  moved  afler  the  other.  He  struck  his 
claws  BO  deeply  into  the  bark  that  they  were  with  diffic«ilty  with- 
drawn. At  length  he  leaped  upon  the  ground.  We  were  now 
separated  by  an  interval  of  scarcely  eight  feet.  To  leave  the  spot 
where  I  crouched  was  impossible.  Behind  and  boside  me  the 
cliff  rose  perpendicularly,  and  before  me  was  this  grim  and  ter« 
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lible  visage.  I  ahnmk  still  doaer  to  ihe  groand;  and  closed  my 
ejes. 

From  ibis  pause  of  horror  I  was  aroused  by  the  noise  ocoa* 
sioned  by  a  second  spring  of  the  animal.  He  leaped  into  the  pit 
ia  which  I  had  so  deeply  v^retted  that  I  had  not  taken  refuge, 
aad  disappeared.  My  rescue  was  so  sudden,  and  so  much  beyond 
my  beli^  or  my  hope,  that  I  doubted  for  a  moment  whether  my 
flenses  did  not  deceive  me.  This  opportunity  of  escape  was  not 
to  be  neglected.  I  left  my  place  and  scrambled  over  the  trunk 
with  a  precipitation  which  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal.  The 
tree  groaned  and  shook  under  me,  the  wind  blew  with  unexampled 
Tiolence,  and  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  opposite  steep  when  the 
roots  were  severed  &om  the  rock,  and  the  whole  fell  thundering 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chasm. 

My  trepidations  were  not  speedily  quieted.  I  looked  back 
with  wonder  on  my  hairbreadth  escape,  and  on  that  singular  oon- 
eorrence  of  events  which  had  placed  me  in  so  short  a  period  in 
absolute  security.  Had  the  trunk  iallen  a  moment  earlier,  I 
should  have  been  imprisoned  on  the  hill  or  thrown  headlong. 
Had  its  fall  been  delayed  another  moment,  I  should  have  been 
porsoed;  for  the  beast  now  issued  irom  his  den,  and  testified  his 
surprise  and  disappointment  by  tokens  the  sight  of  which  made 
mj  blood  run  cold. 

He  saw  me,  and  hastened  to  the  verge  of  the  ohasm.  He 
sqoatted  on  his  hind  legs,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  one  pre- 
paring to  leap.  My  consternation  was  excited  afresh  by  these 
appearances.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  rifl  was  too  wide  for  any 
power  of  muscles  to  carry  him  in  safety  over ;  but  I  knew  the  un- 
pualleled  agility  of  this  animal,  and  that  his  experience  had  made 
ium  a  bettor  judge  of  the  practicability  of  this  exploit  than  I  was. 

Still  there  vras  hope  that  he  would  relinquish  this  design  as 
desperate.  This  hope  was  quickly  at  an  end.  He  sprung,  and 
his  fore-legs  touched  the  verge  of  die  rock  on  which  I  stood.  In 
spite  of  vehement  exertions,  however,  the  surface  was  too  smooth 
and  too  hard  to  allow  him  to  make  good  his  hold.  He  fell,  and  a 
pier^g  cry  uttered  below,  showed  that  nothing  had  obstructed 
his  descent  to  the  bottom. 

In  ISSOy  Brown  pabliahed  the  second  part  of  Artkwr  Mervyn,  and  in  1801,  Chra 
ffMentL  Thii  year  he  returned  to  hia  native  oity,  and  established  his  residence 
hi  hit  brother's  fhmily.  In  1803,  he  undertook  the  conduct  of  a  periodical, 
atilled  7JU  Literary  Jfagamne  and  Anuriean  Better, — of  which  five  volumes 
wen  pablished.  Boring  his  reaidenoe  in  New  Tork,  he  had  formed  an  attach- 
MM  to  Miss  Bliiabeth  Linn,  danghtor  of  the  Bev.  Wniiam  Linn,  D.D.,  of  that 
oty,  sad  in  Kovember,  1804,  they  were  married. 

With  the  additional  responsibilitaos  of  his  new  station,  he  pursued  his  literary 
labon  with  increased  diligence.    He  projected  tiie  plan  of  an  AtuuMi  RegiHer,  the 
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fint  TolttiM  of  whieli  wm  pablished  in  1806,  and  wac  oontiiraod  tiU  1S09,  with 
great  ability*  At  this  time  also  he  oontrihated  many  articles  of  a  politioal  and 
literaiy  ohajraeter  to  the  "  Portfolio."  Bat  his  eonstitatioD,  neyer  rohost,  now 
began  to  give  way  under  his  sedentary  habits  and  intense  appUeation.  IGb 
firiends  insisted  upon  his  giving  up  his  litemy  Labors  for  •  time  and  taking  a 
journey.  He  did  so,  bat  went  only  to  New  York,  and  retomed  still  mors  fteUe. 
His  disordei^— palmonary  oonsunption — made  rapid  advanees;  and  ontheSM 
of  February,  1810,  he  expired  calmly  and  without  a  struggle. 

Mr.  Brown's  oharactor  was  one  of  great  amiability  and  moral  excellence,  and 
his  manners  were  distinguished  by  a  gentleness  and  unaffected  simplicity.  Hit 
great  colloquial  powers  made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion ;  and  his  nhwearied 
application  is  attested  by  the  large  amount  of  his  works,  the  whole  number  of 
which,  including  his  editorial  labors,  must  be  equal  to  twenty-four  yolunes,— 
a  vast  amount  to  be  produced  in  the  brief  compass  of  a  little  more  than  ten 
years.' 


SAMUEL  J.  SMITH,  1771—1836. 

Tht8  excellent  man  and  true  poet  was  one  of  the  Smiths  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  the  grandson  of  the  historian  of  that  State.  He  passed  a  life  of 
singular  seclusion  on  his  paternal  estate  near  the  city  of  Burlington,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  all  the  yirtnes  that  purify  and  ennoble  the  charactet.  Affluent,  unambi- 
tious, fond  of  general  reading  and  of  the  pursuits  of  a  countiy  lifei,  and  shrinking 
'from  intercourse  with  strangers,  ho  deroted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  priTste 
station ;  was  the  counsellor  and  benefiustor  of  the  poor  around  him ;  and,  to  the 
few  friends  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  one  of  the  most  channing  of  oompanioas. 
His  verses  were  the  careless  efiusions  of  a  man  of  genius,  indifferent  to  fame,  a 
shrewd  observer  of  life  and  manners,  of  keen  satiric  wit,  of  tender  sensibili^,  pf 
earnest  and  humble  piety.  A  volume  of  his  poetiy  was  published  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1835.  It  is  of  various  and  unequal  merit,  and  has  never  been 
widely  circulated.  From  this  volume  the  following  pieces  are  selected.  We  know 
of  no  Scripture  paraphrase  that  surpasses  the  stansas  on  the  8th  chapter  of 
Matthew.  Their  chaste  and  classical  beauties,  their  pure  morality  and  reUgioos 
feeling,  claim  for  them  a  place  in  every  collection  of  American  poetry. 

X' We  are  unwilling  to  part,  with  any  thing  like  a  tone  of  disparagement  lin- 
gering on  our  lips,  with  the  amiable  author  to  whom  our  rising  literature  is  under 
such  large  and  various  obligations;  who  first  opened  a  view  into  the  bonndlea 
fields  of  fiction  which  subsequent  adventurers  have  successfully  explored ;  who 
has  furnished  so  much  for  our  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  history 
and  criticism,  and  has  rendered  still  more  effectual  service  by  kindling  in  the 
bosom  of  the  yonthfid  scholar  the  same  generous  love  of  letters  which  glowed  is 
his  own ;  whose  writings,  in  fine,  have  uniformly  inculcated  the  puro  and  elevated 
morality  exemplified  in  his  life.  Tho  only  thing  we  can  regret  is  that » life  so 
useful  should  have  been  so  short,  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  oonsidored  short  which 
has  done  so  much  towards  attaining  lifb^  great  end." — Siographieal  and  Oriiical 
m9ceUame$,  bjf  WUUam  H,  iVsiwoM. 
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"PEACE — ^BX  STILL."* 

When  on  His  mission  from  his  home  in  heaven. 

In  the  firail  bark  the  Savionr  deign*d  to  sleep ; 
The  tempest  rose — ^with  headlong  fury  driven, 

The  waTe-toss'd  vessel  whirl'd  along  the  deep : 
Wild  Bhiiek'd  the  stonn  amid  the  parting  shronds, 
And  the  vex'd  biUows  dash'd  the  darkening  clouds. 

Ah !  then,  how  ftitlle  human  skill  and  power, — 
"Save  us  I  we  perish  in  the  o'erwhelming  wave," 

They  cried,  and  found,  in  that  tremendous  hour, 
"  An  eje  to  pity,  and  aa  arm  to  save." 

He  spoke,  and  lol  obedient  to  his  will. 

The  raging  waters  and  the  winds  were  still. 

And  thou,  poor  trembler  on  life's  stormy  sea ! 

Where  dark  the  waves  of  sin  and  sorrow  roll, 
To  Him  for  refuge  from  the  tempest  flee, — 

To  Him,  confiding,  trust  the  sinking  soul ; 
For  oh  I  He  came  to  calm  the  tempest-toss'd, 
To  seek  the  wandering  and  to  save  the  lost. 

For  thee,  and  such  as  thee,  impellM  by  love. 

He  left  the  mansions  of  the  blest  on  high ; 
Mid  sin,  and  pain,  and  grief,  and  fear,  to  move, — 

With  lingering  anguish  and  with  shame  to  die. 
The  debt  to  Justice  boundless  Mercy  paid, 
For  hopeless  guilt  complete  atonement  made. 

Oh !  in  return  for  such  surpassing  graqe, 
Poor,  blind,  and  naked,  what  canst  thou  impart  f 

Canst  thou  no  offering  on  His  altar  place  ? 
Tes,  lowly  mourner !  give  him  all  thy  heart : 

That  simple  offering  he  will  not  disown, — 

That  living  incense  may  approach  his  throne. 

He  asks  not  herds,  and  flocks,  and  seas  of  oil, — 
No  vain  oblations  please  the  all-knowing  Mind ; 

But  the  poor,  weary,  sin-sick,  spent  with  toil, 
Who  humbly  seek  it,  shall  deliverance  find: 

Like  her,  the  sufferer,  who  in  secret  stole 

To  touch  His  garment,  and  at  once  was  whole. 

Oh,  for  a  voice  of  thunder !  which  might  wake 

The  slumbering  sinner,  ere  he  sink  in  death ; 
Oh,  for  a  tempest,  into  dust  to  shake 

His  sand-buiM  dwelling,  while  he  yet  has  breath  I 
A  viewless  hand,  to  picture  on  the  wall  # 

His  fearful  sentence,  ere  the  curtain  fall. 

Child  of  the  dust !  from  torpid  ruin  rise, — 

Be  earth's  dclusions^om  thy  bosom  hurlM ; 
And  strive  to  measure  with  enUghten'd  eyes 

The  dreEul  importance  of  the  eternal  world. 

I  Idnes  ooeasioned  by  reading  Matt  viiL  34>30. 
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The  shades  of  night  are  gathering  round  thee  faai,^- 
Arise  to  labor  ere  thy  day  be  past ! 

In  darkness  tottering  on  the  slippery  verge 

Of  frail  existence,  soon  to  be  no  more ; 
Death's  rude,  tempestuous,  ever-nearing  surge 
.  Shall  quickly  dash  thee  from  the  sinlung  shore. 
But  ah  1  the  secrets  of  the  following  day 
What  tongue  may  utter,  or  what  eye  sorrey  I 

Oh  I  think  in  time,  then,  what  the  meek  inherit, — 
What  the  peace-maker's,  what  the  mourner's  part; 

The  allotted  portion  of  the  poor  in  spirit, — 
The  promised  vision  of  the  pore  in  heart. 

For  yet  in  Gilead  there  is  balm  to  apare, 

Andy  prompt  to  succor,  a  Physician  there. 

A  MOENING  HYMN. 

Arise,  my  soul  I  with  rapture  rise, 
And,  fiird  with  lore  and  fear,  adore 

The  awftil  Sov'reign  of  the  skies, 
Whose  mercy  lends  me  one  day  more. 

And  may  this  day,  indulgent  Power ! 

Not  idly  pass,  nor  fruitless  be ; 
But  may  each  swiftly  flying  hour 

Advance  my  soul  more  nigh  to  Thee. 

But  can  it  be  that  Power  divine, 
Whose  throne  is  light's  unbounded  blase. 

While  countless  worlds  and  angels  join 
To  swell  the  glorious  eong  of  praise. 

Will  deign  to  lend  a  favoring  ear 
When  I,  poor  abject  mortal,  pray  ? 

Tes,  boundless  Goodness  I  he  will  hear, 
Nor  cast  the  meanest  wretch  away. 

Then  let  me  serve  thee  all  my  days. 
And  may  my  zeal  with  years  increase ; 

For  pleasant,  Lord !  are  all  thy  ways, 
And  all  thy  paths  are  paths  of  peace. 

FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

To  scenes  sequester'd  firom  the  world's  applause, 

In  vain  the  lily  of  the  vale  withdrawi^ 

In  vainAo  veil,  with  graceful  bend,  she  tries, 

Her  snowy  bosom  from  th'  enraptured  gase ; 
In  vain  she  bids  protecting  foliage  rise, — 

Surrounding  sweetness  her  retreat  betrays. 

So,  though  o'ershadow'd  by  misfortune's  gloom. 

Through  time,  obscurely  may  the  good  man  move,— 

His  blameless  life  ascends  a  sweet  perftime, 
And  angels  view  him  with  the  smiles  of  love. 
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J08IAH  Qumcr. 

ToB  distingaiBhed  statesman  and  scholar  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  4lli  of 
Febmiiy,  1772.  After  the  usual  preparatory  studies  at  Phillips  Andover 
Academy,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  graduated  in  1790,  and  then  entered  on 
the  pnetioe  of  law  in  his  natiye  eitj.  In  1797,  he  married  Slisa  Susan,  daughter 
of  John  Morton,  a  oierohant  of  New  Tork.  In  1804,  he  was  elected  representa- 
tive from  Boston  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  held  that  station  eight 
neoeasiTe  years,  until  he  declined  a  le-eleotion  in  1813,  when  he  was  chosen 
senator  from  Suffolk  County  to  the  State  Senate,  whioh  position  he  held  till  1920. 
The  Bune  year  he  was  eleoted  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes  of  Massa- 
ehnsetts,  and  was  made  speaker  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  In  1821,  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Mnniolpal  Court,  but  resigned  the  offioe  on  his  election  as 
Xsyor  of  Boston  in  1823.  He  held  the  offioe  of  Mayor  six  successiye  years, 
mtil  he  declined  a  re-election  in  December,  1828.  In  January,  1829,  he  was 
csOed,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  firom  the  dust  and  damo;  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Pro- 
ndeufly  of  Hanrard  University,"  and  retained  this  offioe  nntil  his  resignation  in 
1S4&.  Since  that  time  he  lias  held  no  public  offioe,  but  is  always  ready  to  lend  the 
influence  of  his  great  name  to  aid  every  cause  which  he  deems  connected  with  the 
peUie  good  or  national  honor. 

Sneh  is  an  outline  of  the  public  li£»  of  this  great  and  good  man,  and  true  patriot 
He  has  held  no  office  whioh  he  did  not  fill  with  singular  fidelity,  wisdom,  and  leaL 
With  in  ardor  of  temperament  and  energy  of  soul  seldom  equalled,  he  has  ever 
misted  these  high  chaiaoteristics  in  the  cause  of  truth,  justioe,  liberty,  humanity ; 
slwsys  pursuing  the  right  rather  than  the  seemingly  expedient,  convinced  tliat  in 
the  long  run  the  right  ia  the  expedient.  His  rare  moral  courage  has  more  than 
once  been  put  to  the  test,  when  he  has  stood  alone,  braving  any  amount  of  obloquy 
for  persuing  what  he  deemed  the  truth,  and  what  duty  demanded  of  him.  When 
he  was  in  the  Houae  of  Represcfntatives  of  the  United  States,  he  took  a  position, 
fometimes  literally  alone,  against  the  war  of  1812,  pronouncing  it  "an  unjust, 
onneeessary,  and  iniquitous  war;"'  and  when  in  the  Senate  of  his  own  State,  in 
Kfereoci  to  a  recent  naval  victory,  he  presented  the  following : — "  B^solved,  as 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  ^the  present,  waged 
without  josUfiable  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  con- 
qoeit  end  smbition  are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and  religious 
PMpIe  to  express  any  approbation  of  military  or  naval  exploits,  which  are  not 
iBmediately  connected  with  the  defence  of  our  sea-coast  and  soil." 

Ai  Mayor  of  Boston,  Mr.  Quincy  showed  uncommon  energy,  wisdom,  and  exe- 
cotire  power.  At  the  eariiest  dawn,  he  might  often  have  been  seen  on  horseback, 
tnTentng  the  various  streets  and  wharves  and  alleys,  personally  to  inspect  their 
noditlon,  and  to  see  what  improvements  might  be  made.  Some  of  his  plans  for 
■dnnciDg  the  best  interests  of  the  city  seemed  at  the  time,  to  many  cautious  men, 
altogether  too  extended  and  almost  visionsry ;  but  time  has  proved  that  they  were 
cooeeifed  with  wisdom,  as  they  were  executed  with  energy ;  and  the  "  Uou* •!  of 

*  For  myself,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  calm  and  impartial  judgment 
of  posterity  will  frilly  endorse  this  sentiment. 
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ladnBtrj,''  the  "Hoom  of  R«fonii«tion  fbr  Jmranito  Otbnden,'*  as  wdl  at  the 
boMa  granite  itiraotara  that  bean  hit  namv — ''  Qniney  Marketi" — and  nvmarou 
other  improTementiy  renuun  monuments  of  his  wise  and  rigoroiiB  admlnistntion.* 

As  President  of  Hanrard  College,  Mr.  Qninoy  exhibited  eqnal  fitness  for  guiding 
aflUrs  in  aoademio  shades.  During  his  Presidency,  debts  were  paid,  endowments 
secured,  buildings  renovated,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  this  ancient  inatitntion 
largely  promoted.  The  Law  School,  under  Judge  Btoiy,  was  enlarged,  Dane  and 
Gore  Halls  were  ereetad,  and  an  Astronomical  Obsecratory  established. 

Mr.  Quinoy  is  now  ei^oying  a  Tigorons  old  age,  at  his  ancestral  estate  in 
Quincy;  and,  though  not  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affidr^  yet  feels  a  wann 
Interest  in  them.  And,  when  recently  called  on  by  his  fellow-citisens,  he  lifted 
up  his  eloquent  and  courageous  voice  agiunst  the  ftirtlier  encroachments  of 
slavery,  and  urged  the  firee  States  to  exert  their  proportdonate  influence  in  ttie 
affairs  of  the  Oovemment. 

The  literary  productions  of  Mr.  Quincy,  besides  his  Spewihei  in  Oongreaaj  and 
Onaiont  on  Vcaiout  Ooeaaiont,  which  have  been  published,  are  Metnoir  of  Jonah 
QvAnoft  Jr.,  of  MoMOchttMttif  (his  father;)  (knUeimioi  Addreu  on  the  Two  Bun- 
droitk  AmUmr9aty  of  the  SetHement  of  BotUm  ;  A  Blttary  of  Harvard  Unwamty, 
t  vols.  8vo;  Memoir  of  Jamet  €fraJkame,  Bittorian  of  U.S,;  Memoir  of  Mapr 
Samuei  Skem;  Eiatory  of  the  Soeton  Aikenmm;  and  A  Mtmicipal  BxHory  of  ike 
Town  and  Oity  ofBoHonfnm  1030  to  1830, 1  vol.  8vo,  1852.'  His  last  work  is  a 
Hemoit  pfiSHt  Life  of  John  Qmncy  Adame;  Boston,  Phillips,  Sampson  ft  Co.,  18S8.9 

THE  LIMITS  TO  LAWS.* 

Mr,  Chairman: — ^In  relation  to  tlie  subject  now  before  us, 
other  gentlemen  must  take  their  responsibilities.:  I  shall  take 
mine.  This  embargo  must  be  repealed.  You  cannot  enforce  it 
for  any  important  i)eriod  of  time  longer.  When  I  speak  of  your 
inability  to  enforce  this  law,  let  not  gentlemen  misunderstand  me. 
I  mean  not  to  intimate  insurrections  or  open  defiances  of  them ; 
although  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  in  what  acts  that  '^  oppression" 
will  finally  terminate,  which,  we  are  told,  '<  makes  wise  men  mad." 
I  speak  of  an  inability  resulting  from  very  different  causes.     The 

1  His  son  Josiah  was  subsequently  Mayor  of  Boston,  inheriting  all  the  noUe  and 
generous  characteristics  of  his  father. 

'  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856  he  took  the  deepest  interest,  and  pub- 
lished an  "  Address  illustrative  of  the  Nature  and  Power  of  the  Slave  States,  and 
the  Duties  of  the  Free  States ;  delivered  at  the  Request  of  the  Inhabitanta  of  the 
Town  of  Quinoy,  Mass." 

>  It  is  enough  to  say  in  itff  praise  that  it  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  veneraUo 
and  accomplished  autiior.  That  it  should  be  distinguished  for  research,  as  well  as 
a  carefhl  collation  and  happy  arrangement  of  facts,  is  what  we  might  suppose 
from  one  whoee  scholarly  taste  has  generally  inclined  him  to  historical  Bnb|{ects; 
but  Uiat  it  should  be  written  in  a  style  of  such  unflagging  vigor  to  the  veiy 
close,  is  what  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  an  author  of  an  age  so  far 
beyond  the  period  usually  allotted  to  the  life  of  man. 

*  Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Josiah  Quincy,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  November  28, 1808. 
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gentleman  firom  North  Oarolina  ezolaimed  the  other  daj,  in  a 
sfcnin  of  patriotio  ardor,  '^  What !  Shall  not  our  laws  be  executed  ? 
Shall  iheb  antihority  be  defied  ?  I  am  for  enforcing  them,  at 
every  hazard/'  I  honor  that  gentleman's  zeal ;  and  I  mean  no 
deviation  from  that  true  respect  I  entertain  for  him,  when  I  tell 
him  that>  in  this  instance,  ^*  his  zeal  is  not  according  to  know- 


I  ask  this  House,  is  there  no  control  to  its  authority  ?  is  there 
no  limit  to  the  power  of  this  national  legislature  ?  I  hope  I  shall 
ofend  no  man  when  I  intimate  that  two  limits  exist, — nature  and 
the  constitution.  Should  this  House  undertake  to  declare  that 
this  atmosphere  should  no  longer  surround  us,  that  water  should 
cease  to  flow,  that  gravity  should  not  hereaflet  operate,  that  the 
needle  should  not  yibrate  to  the  pole, — sir,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
offend, — ^I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that,  such  a  law  to  the 
ooDtrai^  notwithstanding,  the  air  would  continue  to  circulate,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Potomac  would  roll  their  floods 
to  the  ocean,  heavy  bodies  continue  to  descend,  and  the  myste- 
lioQs  magnet  hold  on  its  course  to  its  celestial  cynosure. 

JoBt  as  utterly  absurd  and  contrary  to  nature  is  it  to  attempt  to 
prohibit  the  people  of  New  England,  for  any  considerable  len^h 
of  time,  from  the  ocean.  Commerce  is  not  only  associated  with 
all  the  feelings,  the  habits,  the  interests,  and  relations  of  that 
people,  but  the  nature  of  our  soil  and  of  our  coasts,  the  state  of 
our  population  and  its  mode  of  distribution  over  our  territory, 
lender  it  indispensable.  We  have  five  hundred  miles  of  seap^oast, 
all  furnished  with  harbors,  bays,  creeks^  riyers,  inlets,  basins, 
vith  every  yariet^  of  invitation  to  the  sea,  with  eyery  species  of 
&cility  to  violate  such  laws  as  these.  Our  peopd  are  not  scat- 
tered over  an  immense  surface,  at  a  solemn  distance  from  each 
other,  in  lordly  retirement,  in  the  midst  of  extended  plantations 
and  intervening  wastes :  they  are  collected  on  the  margin  of  the 
oeean,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  at  the  heads  of  bays,  looking  into 
the  water,  or  on  the  surface  of  it^  for  the  incitement  and  tihe  re- 
ward of  their  industry.  Among  a  people  thus  situated,  thus  edu- 
cated, thus  numerous,  laws,  prohibiting  them  from  the  exercise 
of  their  natural  rights,  will  hiaye  a  bin<ting  effect  not  one  moment 
longer  than  the  public  sentiment  supports  them.  Gentlemen  talk 
of  twelve  reyenue  cutters  additional,  to  enforce  the  embargo  laws. 
'  Multiply  the  number  by  twelye,  multiply  it  by  an  hundred,  join 
all  yoor  ships  of  war,  all  your  gun-boats,  and  all  your  militia,  in 
despite  of  them  all,  such  laws  aa  these  are  of  no  avail  when  they 
beeome  odious  to  public  sentiment. 
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AN  SMBABOO  LIBBBTT. 


An  embargo  Liberty  was  never  cradled  in  MaBsachnsetts.  Our 
Liberty  was  not  so  much  a  mountain  as  a  sea  nymph.  She  was 
irce  as  air.  She  could  swim  or  she  could  run.  The  ocean  was 
her  cradle.  Our  Others  met  her  as  she  came,  like  the  goddess  of 
beauty  from  the  waves.  They  caught  her  as  she  was  sporting  on 
the  beach.  They  courted  her  whilst  she  was  spreading  her  nets 
upon  the  rocks.  But  an  embargo  Liberty;  a  handcuffed  Liberty; 
a  Liberty  in  fetters ;  a  Liberty  traversing  between  the  four  sides 
of  a  prison,  and  beating  her  head  against  the  walls,  is  none  of  our 
oftpring.    We  abjure  the  monster.     Its  parentage  is  all  inland. 

NJfcW  ENGLAND.* 

What  lessons  has  New  England,  in  every  period  of  her  history, 
given  to  the  world  I  What  lessons  do  her  condition  and  example 
still  give  I  How  unprecedented ;  yet  how  practical !  how  simple ; 
yet  how  powerftd  1  She  has  proved  that  all  the  variety  of  Chris- 
tian  sects  may  live  together  in  harmony,  under  a  government 
which  allows  equal  privileges  to  all, — exclusive  pre-eminence  to 
none.  She  has  proved  that  ignorance  among  the  multitude  is  not 
necessary  to  order,  but  that  the  surest  basis  of  perfect  order  is  the 
information  of  the  people.  She  has  proved  the  old  maxim,  that 
« no  government,  except  a  despotism  with  a  standing  army,  can 
subsist  where  the  people  have  arms,"  is  false. 

Such  are  the  true  glories  of  the  institutions  of  our  lathers! 
Such  the  natuAl  fruits  of  that  patience  in  toil,  that  frugality  of 
disposition,  that  temperance  of  habit,  that  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  that  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  ineuloated 
by  the  precepts,  and  exhibited  in  the  example,  of  every  generation 
of  our  anoestors  I  *  *  * 

What,  then,  are  the  elements  of  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and 
safety  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  at  this  day  enjoy  ? 
In  what  language,  and  concerning  what  comprehensive  truths, 
does  the  wisdom  of  former  times  address  the  inexperience  of  the 
future  ? 

Those  elements  are  simple,  obvious,  and  familiar. 

Every  civil  and  religious  blessing  of  New  England,  all  that 
here  gives  happiness  to  human  life,  or  security  to  human  virtue,  is 
alone  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  forms  and  under  the  auspices  of  a 
free  commonwealth. 


«  Prom  the  "ContenniBl  Address,"  delirered  in  Boston,  Scptombor  17, 1830,  at 
the  cloae  of  the  second  century  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  oitjr. 
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The  oommon wealth  itself  has  no  other  strength  or  hope  than  the 
mtelligenoe  and  yirfeae  of  the  individuals -that  compose  it 

For  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  individuals,  there  Ia  no  other 
hnoan  assurance  than  laws,  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people. 

These  laws  themselves  have  no  strength,  or  efficient  sanction, 
except  in  the  moral  and  accountable  nature  of  man,  disclosed  in 
the  records  of  the  Christian's  faith ;  the  right  to  read,  to  construe, 
and  to  judge  concerning  which,  belongs  to  no  class  or  caste  of  men, 
hat  exclusively  to  the  individual,  who  must  stand  or  &11  by  his 
own  acts  and  his  own  faith,  and  not  by  those  of  another. 

The  great  comprehensive  truths,  written  in  letters  of  living 
light  on  every  page  of  our  history, — ^the  language  addressed  by 
every  post  age  of  New  England  to  all  future  ages  is  this :  JHuman 
happinas  has  no  perfect  security  hut  freedom; — freedom  nojie  hut 
ttrtue; — virtue  none  htU  knowledge;  and  neiOier  freedom^  nor 
virhie^  nor  knowledge  has  amy  vigor y  or  immortal  hope^  except  in 
the  prindplee  of  the  Christicm  fadthy  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the 
ChrMan  religion. 

Men  of  Maasaehusetts  I  citizens  of  Boston !  descendants  of  the 
early  emigrants !  consider  your  blessings ;  consider  your  duties. 
You  ha?e  an  inheritance  acquired  by  the  labors  and  sufferings  of 
six  mceessive  generations  of  ancestors.  They  founded  the  &bric 
of  joor  prosperity,  in  a  severe  and  masculine  morality ;  having 
iotelligeace  for  its  cement^  and  religion  for  its  ground-work.  Con- 
tinoe  to  build  on  the  same  foundation,  and  by  the  same  principles; 
let  the  extending  temple  of  your  country's  fi-eedom  rise,  in  the 
spirit  of  ancient  times,  in  proportions  of  intellectual  and  moral 
architecture, — just,  simple,  and  sublime.  As  from  the  first  to  this 
^J,  let  New  England  continue  to  be  an  example  to  the  world,  of 
the  blessings  of  a  free  government^  and  of  the  means  and  capacity 
of  man  to  maintain  it !  And,  in  all  times  to  come,  as  in  all  times 
p^t,  may  Boston  be  among  the  foremost  and  the  boldest  to  exem- 
plify and  uphold  whatever  constitutes  the  prosperity,  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  glory  of  New  England ! 

JOHN  QUINOY  ADAMS. 

The  life  of  a  statesman  second  to  none  in  diligent  and  effective 
preparation  for  public  service,  and  faithfdl  and  fearless  fdlfilmcnt 
of  public  duty,  has  now  been  sketched,  chiefly  from  materials 
taken  from  his  published  works.  The  light  of  his  own  mind  has 
l^n  thrown  on  his  labors,  motives,  principles,  and  spirit.  In 
times  better  adapted  to  appreciate  his  worth,  his  merits  and  vir- 
tues will  receive  a  more  enduring  memorial.  The  present  is  not  a 
moment  propitious  to  weigh  them  in  a  true  balance.     He  knew 
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how  little  a  majority  of  the  men  of  bis  own  time  were  disposed 
or  qualified  to  estimate  his  character  with  justice.  To  a  ftiture 
age  he  was  accustomed  to  look  with  confidence.  "Altero  saxvlo" 
was  the  appeal  made  by  him  through  his  whole  life,  and  is  now 
engraven  on  bis  monument..  The  basis  of  his  moral  character 
was  the  religious  principle.  His  spirit  of  liberty  was  fostered  and 
inspired  by  the  writings  of  Milton,  Sydney,  and  Locke,  of  which 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  was  an  emanation,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — ^with  the  exception  of  the 
clauses  conceded  to  slavery — an  embodiment.  He  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  statesmen  and  diplomatists  at  a  crisis  when  war  and  deso- 
lation swept  over  Europe,  when  monarchs  were  perplexed  with 
fear  of  change,  and  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  was  involved 
in  the  common  danger. 

After  leading  the  councils  which  restored  peace  to  conflicting 
nations,  he  returned  to  support  the  administration  of  a  veteran 
statesman,  and  then  wielded  the  chief  powers  of  the  republic  with 
unsurpassed  purity  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  energy,  and  wisdom. 
Removed  by  faction  from  the  helm  of  state,  he  re-entered  the 
national  councils,  and,  in  his  old  age,  stood  panoplied  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Washington  and  his  associates,  the  ablest  and  most 
dreaded  champion  of  freedom,  until,  from  the  station  assigned  him 
by  his  country,  he  departed,  happy  in  a  life  devoted  to  duty,  in  a 
death  crooned  with  every  honor  his  countiy  could  bestow,  and 
blessed  with  the  hope  which  inspires  those  who  defend  the  rights, 
and  uphold,  when  menaced,  momentous  interests  of  mankind. 

Close  of  the  Memoir  of  J.  Q.  Adanu, 


ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  1772—1851. 

Thk  anoestors  of  Archibald  Alexander  were  firom  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Alexander,  and  was 
bom  near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  April  17, 1772.  In  1789,  he 
became  the  subject  of  a  "reviral  of  religion"  at  his  native  place;  and,  in  1791, 
was  lioensed  to  preaoh  the  gospel  by  the  Lexington  Presbytoiy.  In  1796,  he 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  at  that  time  in  rather  a 
languishing  condition,  and  soon,  by  his  wisdom  and  energy,  imparted  to  it  a 
more  healthfUl  and  vigorous  tone.  He  was  often  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  which  usually  met  in  Philadelphia ;  and  in  1806  he  accepted  a  call 
(h>m  the  Pine  Street  Church  of  that  city,  of  which  he  continued  pastor  for  six 
years.  In  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  j  and,  two  years  after,  the  General  AsRembly  baring  esta- 
blished at  Princeton  a  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Alexander  was  chosen  Professor 
4f  Didactie  and  Polemic  Theology.    Here  he  continued  in  the  laborious  discharge 
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of  tfab  dstiM  of  his  profbssonhip,  with  great  ability  and  mxecna,  until  within  a 
^9rt  period  of  his  dea^  which  ooearred  on  the  224  of  Ootobor,  1851.1 

Tbat  there  haro  been  some  in  the  clerical  profession  of  more  learning,  genma^ 
aad  pnlpii-eloqQence  than  Dr.  Alexander,  none  will  deny ;  but  no  one  has  pos- 
aened  in  a  higher  degree  that  rare  combination  of  every  great  and  good  quality, 
of  wisdom  and  piety,  which  maJces,  on  the  whole,  the  deepest  impression  and 
exem  the  widest  influence.  Men  of  all  classes  felt  his  power  alike.  .Beyond  any 
mintfter  of  his  day,  his  preaching  was  equally  acceptable  to  the  learned  and  the 
DHtorate,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  untutored  and  the  refined ;  and  the  works 
ke  bsa  lell,  replete  with  wisdom,  and  instruction,  and  pious  counsel,  will  remain 
SB  ersTHenduring  monument  to  his  exalted  worth. 

THE  BIGHT   USE  09  BEASON   IN  BELIGION. 

That  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  all  men  to  exercise  their 
leason  in  inquiries  concerning  religion,  is  a  truth  so  manifest  that 
it  may  be  presumed  there  are  none  who  will  be  disposed  to  call  it 
in  question. 

Without  reasoii  there  can  be  no  religion;  for  in  every  step 
which  we  take  in  examining  the  evidences  of  revelation,  in  inter- 
preting its  meaning,  or  in  assenting  to  its  doctrines,  the  exercise 
of  this  fiaculty  is  indispensable. 

When  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  exhibited,  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  reason  of  men  for  its  truth ;  but  all  evidence  and  all 
argument  would  be  perfectly  futile  if  reason  were  not  permitted 
to  judge  of  their  force.  This  noble  faculty  was  certainly  given  to 
man  to  be  a  guide  in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  things.  He 
possesses  no  other  means  by  which  he  can  form  a  judgment  on 
any  subject  or  assent  to  any  truth ;  and  it  would  be  no  more  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  seeing  without  eyes  than  of  knowing  any  thing 
without  reason. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  religion  forbids 
or  discourages  the  right  use  of  reason.  So  far  from  this,  she 
enjoins  it  as  a  duty  of  high  moral  obligation,  and  reproves  thoso 
who  neglect  to  judge  for  themselves  what  is  right. 

But  it  has  frequently  been  said  by  the  friends  of  revelation, 
that  although  reason  is  legitimately  exercised  in  examining  the 
evidences  of  revelation  and  in  determining  the  sense  of  the  words 
by  which  it  is  conveyed,  yet  it  is  not  within  her  province  to  sit 

'  At  the  end  of  the  life  of  this  good  man,  by  his  son,  James  W.  Alexander,  B.D., 
|uy  be  found  a  li£t  of  his  rarioos  publications.  Thoy  are  fifty-two  in  nnmber, 
iBeloding  tennons  and  pamphlets.  The  following  are  the  prinoipal  onee : — JSTei^ 
•^wt  of  the  Chriftian  Kdiyum,  12mo,  1825 ;  The  Canon  of  the  Old  TettametU 
^-xrlaUed,  12mo;  BiographiecU  Sketches  of  the  Founder  and  Principal  Alutnni  of 
»**  Log  Cailege^  12mo ;  A  Uiaiory  of  the  Colonization  of  the  Western  GoaM  of  Africa^ 
^▼o;  A  Bittory  of  the  ItraclttiA  JVotiow,  Svoj  OuUinea  of  Moral  Science^  12mo; 
^«r»  to  tke  Agid,  ISmo;  CoumeU  of  the  Aged  to  the  Young,  18mo ;  Thoughts  on 
Mjww  Experience,  12mo ;  The  Wag  of  Salvation  Familiarlg  Ejrplaiued,  in  a 
tiomeer$ation  httween  a  Father  and  hie  Children,  18mo. 
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in  judgment  on  the  doctrines  oontained  in  such  a  divine  oom- 
munication.  This  statement  is  not  altogether  accurate.  For 
it  is  manifest  that  we  can  form  no  conception  of  a  truth  of  any 
kind  without  reason;  and.  when  we  receive  any  thing  as  troe, 
whatever  may  be  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  we  must 
view  the  reception  of  it  to  be  reasonable.  Truth  and  reason  are 
so  intimately  connected,  that  they  can  never  with  propriety  be 
scj^arated.  Truth  is  the  object,  and  reason  the  faculty  by  which 
it  is  apprehended,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  truth  or  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  established.  No  doctrine  can  be  a  proper 
object  of  our  faith  which  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  receive  than 
to  reject.  If  a  book,  claiming  to  be  a  divine*  revelation,  is  found 
to  contain  doctrines  which  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  to  right 
reason,  it  is  a  sure  evidence  that  those  claims  have  no  solid 
foundation,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  But  that  a  revelation 
vhould  contain  doctrines  of  a  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
nature,  and  entirely  different  from  all  our  previous  oonceptions, 
and,  considered  in  themselves,  improbable,  is  not  repusn&nt  to 
reason;  on  the  contrary,  judging  from  analog,  sound  reason 
would  lead  us  to  expect  such  things  in  a  revelation  from  Ood. 
Every  thing  which  relates  to  this  infinite  Being  must  be  to  us,  in 
'  9ome  respect,  incomprehensible.  Every  new  truth  must  he  dif- 
ferent from  all  that  is  already  known;  and  all  the  plans  and 
works  of  God  are  very  far  above  and  beyond  the  conception  of 
mch  minds  as  ours.  iN^atural  religion  has  as  great  mysteries  as 
iny  in  revelation ;  and  the  created  universe,  as  it  exists,  is  as 
lifferent  from  any  plan  which  men  would  have  conceived,  as  any 
)f  the  truths  contained  in  a  revelation  can  be. 
•  But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  what  by  our  senses  we  perceive 
to  exist ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  whatever  God  declares  to 
be  true. 

In  receiving,  therefore,  the  most  mysterious  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation, the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  reason.  Not  to  determine  whether 
she  «ould  have  discovered  these  truths,  not  to  declare  whether, 
considered  in  themselves,  they  appear  probable,  but  to  decide 
whether  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  believe  what  God  speaks 
than  to  confide  in  our  own  crude  and  feeble  conceptions.  Just  as 
if  an  unlearned  man  should  hear  an  able  astronomer  declare  that 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  is  not  real,  but  only  apparent, 
or  that  the  sun  was  nearer  to  the  earth  in  winter  than  in  summer; 
although  the  facts  asserted  appeared  to  contradict  his  senses,  yet 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  the  declarations  made  to 
him  by  one  who  understood  the  subject  and  in  whose  veracity  he 
had  confidence.  If,  then,  we  receive  the  witness  of  men  in  mat- 
ters above  our  comprehension,  much  more  should  we  receive  the 
witness  '}f  God. 
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THX  BIBLB. 

The  Bible  eridentlj  transcendg  all  human  effort.  It  has  upon 
its  &ce  the  impress  of  divinity.  It  shines  with  a  light  which, 
from  its  clearness  and  its  splendor,  shows  itself  to  be  celestial.  It 
poesesses  the  energy  and  penetrating  influence  which  bespeak  the 
onmipotenee  and  omniscience  of  its  Author.  It  has  the  effect  of 
enlightening,  elevating,  purifying,  directing,  and  comforting  all 
those  who  cordially  receive  it.  Surely,  then,  it  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  we  will  hold  it  fast,  as  the  best  blessing  which  Qod  has 
vouchsafed  to  man. 


THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

There  is  an  efficacy  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  not  only  to  guide 
ind  sanctify,  but  also  to  afford  consolation  to  the  afflicted  in  body 
or  mmd.  Indeed,  the  gospel  brings  peace  into  every  bosom  where 
it  is  cordially  received.  When  the  conscience  is  pierced  with  the 
stiDgs  of  guilt,  and  the*  soul  writhes  under  a  wound  which  no 
hamftn  medicine  can  heal,  the  promises  of  the  gospel  are  like  the 
haUm  of  Oilead,  a  sovereign  cure  for  this  intolerable  and  deeply- 
seated  malady.  (Under  their  cheering  influence,  the  broken  spirit 

healed,  and  the  burden  of  despair  is  removed  far  vlwvlyJ  The 

■    '       feto    ■ 


el,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  can  bring  consolation  mto  the 
darkest  scenes  of  adversity :  it  can  penetrate  the  dungeon,  and 
soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  penitent  in  his  chains  and  on  his  bed  of 
straw.  It  mitigates  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved,  and  wipes  away 
the  bitter  tears  occasioned  by  the  painful  separation  of  affectionate 
ftiends  and  relatives.  By  the  bright  prospects  which  it  opens, 
and  the  lively  hopes  which  it  inspires,  the  darkness  of  the  tomb 
19  illominated,  so  that  Christians  are  enabled,  in  fiuth  of  the 
Kfnirrection  of  the  body,  to  commit  the  remains  of  their  dearest 
friends  to  the  secure  sepulchre,  in  confident  hope  that  after  a 
short  sleep  they  will  awake  to  life  everlasting. 

The  cottages  of  the  poor  are  oflen  blessed  with  the  consolations 
of  the  gospel,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  children  of  afflic- 
tioQ  and  poverty.  It  was  one  of  the  signs  of  Jesus  being  the  true 
Messiah  "  that  the  poor  had  the  gospel  preached  unto  them.''  Among 
them  it  produces  contentment,  resignation,  mutual  kindness,  and 
«bc  longing  after  immortality.  The  aged  and  infirm,  who,  by  the 
cradaal  failure  of  their  faculties,  or  by. disease  and  decrepitude, 
»e  ahat  out  from  the  business  and  enjoyments  of  this  world,  may 
find  in  the  word  of  God  a  fountain  of  consolation.  They  may^ 
while  imbued  with  its  celestial  spirit,  look  upon  the  world  without 
the  least  regret  for  its  loss,  and  may  rejoice  in  the  prospect  before 
them,  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.     The  gospel  can 
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render  tolerable  eren  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  ihe  chains  oF  til 
oppressor.  How  often  is  the  pious  slave,  through  the  blessed  ii 
flucnce  of  the  word  of  €k)d,  a  thousand  times  happier  than  hi 
lordly  master  I  He  cares  not  for  this  short  deprivation  of  libeTt^ 
he  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  "  Christ's  freeman/'  and  believcj 
" that' all  thing?  work  together  for  his  good"  and  that  <^ tiiesj 
light  afflictions,  which  are  for  a  moment,  will  work  out  for  haj\ 
a  fiur  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  I" 

But,  moreover,  Uus  glorious  gospel  is  an  antidote  to  death  itself 
He  that  does  the  sayings  of  Chnst  shall  never  taste  of  death  I 
that  is,  of  death  as  a  curse ;  he  shall  never  feel  the  envenom^ 
sting  of  death.  How  often  does  it  overspread  the  spirit  of  th^ 
departing  saint  with  serenity !  How  often  does  it  elevate,  and  £li 
with  celestial  joy,  the  soul  which  is  just  leaving  the  earthly  hoos^ 
of  this  tabernacle!  It  actually  renders,  in  many  instances^  th^ 
bed  of  the  dying  a  place  of  sweet  repose.  No  tenois  hover  ove^ 
them ;  no  anxious  care  corrodes  their  spirit ;  no  burden  oppressed 
the  heart.  All  is  light;  all  is  hope  and  assurance;  all  is  joy  and 
triumph! 

Oh,  pkbcious  gospel!  Will  any  merciless  hand  endeavor  t6 
tear  away  from  our  hearts  this  best,  this  last^  this  sweetest  con-' 
solation  ?  Would  you  darken  the  only  avenue  through  which  onel 
ray  of  hope  can  enter  ?  Would  you  tear  from  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  the  only  prop  on  which  their  souls  can  repose  in  peace? 
Would  you  deprive  the  dying  of  their  only  source  of  oonsokitioD  ? 
Would  you  rob  the  world  of  its  richest  treasure  ?  Would  you  let 
loose  the  floodgates  of  every  vice,  and  bring  back  upon  the  earth 
the  horrors  of  superstition  or  the  atrocities  of  atheism?  Then 
endeavor  to  subvert  the  gospel ;  throw  around  you  the  firebrands 
of  infidelity ;  laugh  at  religion,  audi  make  a  mock  of  ftiturity ;  hut 
be  assured  that  for  all  these  things  Otod  will  bring  you  into  judg- 
ment.^ 


>  In  Sprague's  "  Annals  of  the  Amorioan  Pulpit,"  yoL  iii,  may  be  found  two 
my  interesting  letters  upon  the  character,  the  learning,  the  polpi^oqiienoe,  and 
the  personal  nuuiners  and  habits  of  Br.  Alexander,— one  by  John  Hidly  DJ)., 
and  the  other  by  Heniy  A.  Boardman,  D.D. 

Two  of  Dr.  Alexander's  sons  are  highly  distinguished  as  ■  scholars  as  voll 
aa  theologians.  Rev.  James  Waddel  Alexander,  D.D.,  pastor  of  a  Presbyieritn 
church  in  New  Tork,  has  published  a  Life  of  his  father;  OonaolaHonf  in  Diictmrwu 
on  Select  Topict;  Anurioan  Meohctnie  and  Working-Man;  The  Merehanfa  Clerk 
Cheered  and  Gountelled;  Plain  Wordt  to  a  Young  Communicant/  American  Sa»' 
dojf'School  and  ite  Adjunet».  Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  Professor  in  tbo 
Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton,  has  published  Critical  Commentariet  on  IgaiaA, 
%  Tols.;  Acte  of  ike  ApoeOet  Explained  j  The  Ptalnu,  Trantlated  and  EjqUained, 
3  vols.  They  both  have  been  frequent  contributors  to  that  able  religious  qusr- 
terly,  **  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princoton  Review,"  which  was  begun  by  Pro- 
fessor Hodge  in  1825,  and  has  sontinued  mostly  under  his  direction  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  (1859.) 
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WILLIAM  WIBT,  1773—1834. 

WiLUAv  Wist,  the  son  of  Jicob  and  Henrietta  Wirt,  was  born  in  Bladonsburg, 
Xarjlud,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1772.  His  father  died  when  he  was  an  infant, 
nd  his  mother  when  he  was  bat  eight  years  old.*  An  orphan  at  this  tender  ag% 
U  pMMd  into  the  family  and  under  the  gnardianship  of  his  nnole,  Jasper  Wirt, 
who  rasided  near  the  same  Tillage.  His  nnde  and  annt  did  all  they  oonld  to  snp- 
plj  the  plaee  of  the  fSitther  and  mother,  and  sent  him  to  a  olassioal  sohool  in 
fieorgetown,  taof^t  by  a  Mr.  Bent.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  removed  to  a 
flonriahing  sehool  kept  by  the  Bev.  James  Hnn^  in  Montgomery  County,  Mary< 
lud,  wkvn  he  received  the  principal  part  of  his  eduoation ;  having  learned  as 
Bieh  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  elasaios  as  was  then  taught  in  grammar-aehools. 

Is  Iheiprittg  of  1790,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  at  Montgomery  Court. 
HoiM^  with  Mr.  William  P.  Hunt,  the  son  of  his  old  preoeptor;  and  in  1792  oom*. 
BMaeed  praetioe  at  Culpepper  Court-House^  in  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
jntL,  In  a  year  or  two  his  business  had  considerably  extended,  and  in  1795  he 
named  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Qeorge  Gilmer,  a  distinguished  physician,  and 
took  Dp  hit  residence  at  Pen  Park,  the  seat  of  his  father-in-law,  near  Charlottes- 
TiUfl^  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  other 
penona  of  celebrity.  In  1799,  his  wife  died.  In  1800,  his  friends  urged  him  to 
allow  himself  to  be  nominated  as  clerk  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  He  was 
elected;  and  after  having  performed  the  duties  of  this  office  two  years,  he  was, 
ID  IS02,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  and  tpok  up 
hii  zeaidenee  at  Williamsburg.  In  the  same  year,  he  married  Elisabeth,  the 
daaghtfer  of  Colonel  Gamble,  of  Richmond,'  with  whom  he  ex\joyed,  through  life, 


*  Mr.  Wirt^B  &ther  was  a  Swiss,  his  mother  a  German ;  and  his  fkee  and  figure 
eiearly  showed  his  eonnectinn  with  the  German  race. 

Bead  an  excellent  biographical  sketch,  by  Peter  Hoffman  Cruse,  of  Ballimore, 
preftxed  to  an  edition  of  **  The  British  Spy"  published  by  the  Harpers  in  1832. 
Bat  the  best  lifb  of  Mr.  Wirt  is  by  John  P.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
KeoDedy  was  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1795,  graduated  at  Baltimore  College  in  1812, 
ukI  wu  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816.  Ho  has  been  a  moat  successful  lawyer,  an 
CBToeBt  politieian,  (having  been  twice  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  Mary- 
Ufid^aad  twice  to  our  National  Congress,)  and  an  author  of  much  eminence  in 
ictitiou  literature.  His  principal  works  are,  "Swallow  Bam,"  published  in 
1S32 :  «<  tforae-Shoe  Robinson/'  1835 ;  ^  Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  18S8.  But  the  work 
kj  which  he  will  be  best  known  is  his  Life  of  Wirt, — ^an  admirably-written  piece 
ttf  Mography,  by  which  he  has  associated  his  own  name  imperishably  with  that 
of  hla  illofltrious  friend. 

f  "Of  all  the  fortunate  incidents  In  the  lifb  of  William  Wirt,  his  marriage  with 
bis  lady  may  be  accounted  the  most  auspicious.  During  the  long  term  of  their 
*edlock|  distinguished  for  Its  happy  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  both,  her 
^Ifflirable  rirtucs  in  the  character  of  wife  and  mother,  her  tender  affection  and 
*»ti!hfal  solicitude  in  every  thing  that  interested  his  domestic  regard,  and  in  all 
ihat  eoDcerned  his  public  repute,  commanded  from  him  a  devotion  which,  to  the 
hfi  moment  of  hia  life,  glowed  with  an  ardor  that  might  almost  be  called 
vmMii\it."—KenMedy'9  Lift, 

Mrs.  Wirt  died  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  at  the  house  of  her  daughter  Elisabeth,  (Mrs. 
Ool^bboTough,)  January  24,  1857,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
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the  greatoBt  domestic  happineaa.  She  anited  to  every  Tirtoe  of  the  wife  and  the 
mother,  literary  attainments  of  no  ordinary  character  J 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1808|  Mr.  Wirt  removed  to  Norfolk,  and  entered  n|M>n 
the  assiduous  practice  of  his  profession.  Just  before  this,  he  wrote  the  oelebraled 
letters  published  in  the  "  Richmond  Argus"  under  the  title  of  The  Bntigk  Sjpg, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  into  a  small  volume,  and  have  passed  throngh 
numerous  editions.  In  1806,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Richmond,  believing 
that  he  could  there  find  a  wider  and  more  lucrative  professional  field ;  and  in  this 
city  he  remained  till  his  appointment  to  the  Attomey-Qenoralship  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  next  year,  ho  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  trial  of 'Aaron 
Burr  for  high  treason.  Few  trials  in  any  country  ever  excited  a  greater  sensa- 
tion than  this,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  accusation  and  the  eminent  talents  and 
political  station  of  the  accused.  Mr.  Wirt's  speech,  occupying  four  hoars,  was 
distinguished  for  its  fine  fancy,  polished  wit,  keen  repartee,  elegant  and  apposite 
illustration,  and  logical  reasoning,  and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  rank  of  the  very 
'first  advocates  in  the  country. 

In  1808,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  for  tiie 
oity  of  Richmond.  It  was  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  time  he  ever  sat  in  any 
legislative  body,  as  he  preferred  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  his  profession.  In 
1812,  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  a  series  of  essays  originally  published  in  the 
'<  Richmond  Enquirer"  under  the  title  of  The  Old  Bachelor,  which  have  since, 
in  a  collective  form,  passed  through  several  editions.'  The  Life  of  Patrick  Bimry, 
the  largest  of  his  literary  productions,  was  first  published  in  1817. 

In  1816,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Virginia.  In  1817,  he  removed  to  Washington,  having  been  ^pointed 
by  Mr.  Monroe  Attomey-Qoneral  of  the  United  States,  a  post  which  he  ocenpied 
with  high  reputation  till  1828.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  he  removed  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  lifel  Previous  to  this,  in  Qotober, 
1826,  he  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the  lives  and  character  of  Adams  and  Jefier- 
son,  one  of  the  best  of  his  literary  efforts,  and  worthy  of  the  impressive  oeeasioa 
on  which  it  was  delivered.    In  1830,  he  delivered  an  address  before  one  of  the 


1  One  proof  of  her  extensive  reading,  as  well  as  of  her  delicate  taste,  is  the  work 
she  published  in  1829,  entitled  **  Flora's  Dictionary;  by  a  Lady."  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  published  in  our  countiy,  and  I  think 
it  has  never  been  excelled  by  any  of  its  numerous  competitors.  The  poetical  selec- 
tions are  very  tasteful  and  apposite,  and  are  enriohed  here  and  there  hj  orl|^insl 
contributions  from  poetical  friends. 

'  "  Wirt's  papers  in  the  '  Old  Bachelor*  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  aU  his  lite- 
rary compositions  ,*  and  in  the  perusal  of  them  we  are  constantly  led  to  repeat  our 
regrets  that  one  so  endowed  with  the  most  valuable  and  pleasant  gifts  of  author- 
ship had  not  been  favored  by  fortune  with  more  leisure  and  opportunity  for  the 
cultivation  and  employment  of  a  talent  so  auspicious  to  his  own  fame,  and  bo  well 
adapted  to  benefit  his  country." — Kennedy'*  Life. 

The  "  Old  Bachelor"  reached  thirty-three  numbers.  It  is  a  series  of  didactic 
and  ethical  essays,  put  together  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Spectator.  In 
the  dramatis  peraotue,  the  chief  part  is  borne  by  Dr.  Cecil,  written  by  Wirt  himself, 
aud  engroBsing  much  the  largest  share  of  the  whole.  The  other  contributora 
wore  Dabney  Corr,  Judge  Tucker,  George  Tucker,  Dr.  Frank  Carr,  and  R.  £. 
Parker. 
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litenij  foewlto  of  Raftgmn  CoU^ji  and  in  1831  the  Anti-Mawnie  GoBTMition 
that  utembled  in  Baltimoro  nominated  him  as  their  candidate  for  the  PreeideniT' 
of  the  United  States.  Thoogh  he  obtained  bat  the  vote  of  a  single  State,  Ver- 
mont, it  was  generally  Iblt  that  the  elootion  of  such  a  man  would  be  an  honor  to 
theeoontry. 

Mr.  Wirt  was  engaged  in  a  cause  which  was  to  come  before  the  Sopreme  Court 
911  Monday,  Febmacy  10^  1834.  The  evening  before,  he  felt  unwell,  and  the  next 
iaj  he  was  confined  to  his  room.  On  Wednesday  he  was  maoh  worse,  and  his 
dinase  was  pronoon'oed  to  be  erysipelas.  On  Satorday  all  hopes  of  his  lifo  were 
giren  ap.  About  noon  on  Monday,  consciousness  had  returned,  and  he  had 
power  to  speak  a  ibw  words.  Nature  had  made  a  last  effort  to  enable  him  to  take 
leare  of  his  £unily  and  Mends,  to  give  them  assurance  that  he  died  in  Christian 
bop^  and  to  join  with  them  in  prayer  to  Qod.  During  the  last  eighteen  hours,  he 
wu  tranquil  as  a  child ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  February  18, 
he  breathed  his  last,  learing  a  nation  to  mourn  his  loss. 

As  a  public  and  professional  man,  Mr.  Wirt  may  be  ranked  among  the  first 
BH&  of  our  eeuntvy;  and  in  all  the  relations  of  prtrate  life,  aa  a  man  and  a 
Chrittiaa,  he  was  most  exemplary.  In  person  he  was  strikingly  elegant  and  oom- 
nsadiog,  with  a  fiaee  of  the  first  order  of  masculine  beauty,  animated^  and  express- 
ing high  intelleet.  His  voioe  was  elear  and  musioal,  and  gave  a  fascmadng 
peaer  to  his  eloquence.  If  to  these  attractions  we  add  a  diction  of  gnat  feroe^ 
parity,  Tsristj,  and  splendor,  a  wit  prompt^  pure^^and  brilliant,  and  an  imagi- 
nation  both  viyid  and  playful,  we  have  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man 
vhe  WBS  the  charm  of  every  sodal  oirele,  and  who  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew 
hxD  with  Mi^gwiM*  affection  and  veneration.' 

THE  BLIND  PB&AOHBB.' 

It  was  one  Sunday,  aa  I  travelled  through  the  county  of  Orange, 
that  mj  eye  was  caught  by  a  cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a  ruinous, 
old  wooden  house  in  the  ^rest,  not  &r  from  the  roadside.   Having 

I  This  admirable  address  has  been  republished  in  England,  and  also  in  France 
end  Germany. 

'  I  trast  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  introducing  an  anecdote  of  a  pc-rsonal  character, 
te  ifaow  Mr.  WirtTs  estimation  of  the  educational  profession.  I  had  seen  him  two 
er  Uuee  times  at  his  house  in  Washington,  before  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  in 
IflSS;  end  a  few  days  ailer  he  had  settled  in  that  city  he  called  at  my  school,  to 
place  his  three  boys  under  my  care.  On  taking  leave  of  me,  he  most  cordially  in< 
Tited  me  to  vtalt  his  famfiy  at  all  times,  conolnding  with  this  remark :— "  There 
sn  three  persons,  Mr.  Cleveland,  to  wliom  my  house  is  always  open,  and  with 
vhosi  I  wish  to  be  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  and  social  intercourse, — ^my 
ehrSTflien,  the  teacher  of  my  children,  and  my  physician."  Accepting  his  cordial 
hkntettoB,  I  had  every  opportunity  of  observing  his  eharaeter  in  private  and 
•will  intercoorae;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  it  fell  short  in  nothing  that  the 
■Ml  erdent  admirer  of  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  public  character  could  desire. 
How  few  parents,  comparatively,  have  such  a  right  sense  of  what  Is  due  to  the 
teeeher  of  their  children,  or  Indeed  any  just  appreciation  of  the  moral  dignity  of 
the  edaeational  profession  f 

>  The  **  Blind  Preacher,"  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wirt  in  1803,  was  the  Bev.  James 
^•ddal,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1739,  aAd  brought  here  in  his  infancy  by  hie  parents, 
vho  Httled  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  become  a  fine  classical  scholar, 

17 
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frequently  seen  snob  objeote  before  in  travelling  tbrougb  these 
States,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place 
of  religious  worship.  • 

DoYotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in  the  duties  of 
the  congregation ;  but  I  must  confess  that  curiosity  to  hear  the 
preacher  of  such  a  wilderness  was  not  the  least  of  my  motives.  On 
entering,  I  was  struck  with  his  preternatural  appearance.  He  was 
a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man  ;  his  head,  which  was  covered  with 
a  white  linen  cap,  his  shrivelled  hands,  and  his  voice,  were  all 
shaking  under  the  influence  of  a  palsv ,  and  a  few  moments  ascer- 
tained to  me  that  he  was  perfectly  blmd.  * 

The  first  emotions  which  touched  my  breast  were  those  of  min« 
gled  pitv  and  veneration.  But  ah  I  how  soon  were  all  my  feeling? 
changed !  The  lips  of  Pkto  were  never  more  worthy  of  a  prog- 
nostic swarm  of  bees  than  were  the  lips  of  this  holy  man  I  It  was 
a  day  of  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  and  his  subject,  of 
course,  was  the  passion  of  our  Saviour.  I  had  heard  the  subject 
handled  a  thousand  times;  I  had  thought  it  exhausted  long 
ago.  Little  did  I  suppose  that  in  the  wild  woods  of  America 
I  was  to  meet  with  a  man  whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this 
topic  a  new  and  more  dsublime  pathos  than  I  had  ever  before 
witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute  the  mystic  sym- 
bols, there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than  human,  solemnity  in  bis 
air  and  manner,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  my  whole 
frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  suflferings  of  our  Saviour ;  bis 
trial  before  Pilate;  his  ascent  up  Calvary;  his  crucifixion,  and  his 
death.  I  knew  the  whole  history ;  but  never,  until  then,  had  I 
heard  the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged,  so  colored.  It 
was  all  new ;  and  I  seemed  to  have  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  His  enunciation  was  so  deliberate,  that  his  voice  trem- 
bled on  every  syllable ;  and  every  heart  in  the  assembly  trembled 
in  unison.  His  peculiar  phrases  had  that  force  of  description, 
that  the  original  scene  appeared  to  be,  at  that  moment,  acting  be- 
fore our  eyes.     We  saw  the  very  fisu^es  of  the  Jews ;  ihe  staring, 

and  lint  conoliided  to  devote  his  life  to  teaohing.  But»  his  views  ondergoing  a 
change,  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministiy,  and  he  was  lioonsed  in  1761,  and 
settled  over  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Lancaster  County.  In  1776,  he  removed  to 
Virginia;  and,  his  salary  being  small,  he  received  some  pupils  for  classical  in- 
struction in  his  own  house.  He  resided  in  Louisa  County  for  twenty  yean,  and 
died  there.  He  lost  his  eyesight  the  latter  part  of  his  liie.  Patrick  Henty  pro- 
nounced him  the  greatest  orator  he  ever  heard.  The  late  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander married  one  of  his  daughters,  and  hence  the  middle  name  of  the  Bev.  Jfunea 
Waddel  Alexander,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  To  the  latter  Mr.  Wirt  stated,  in  1830, 
that,  so  fiftr  from  having  colored  too  highly  the  picture  of  his  eloquence^  he  had 
fallen  below  the  truth. 
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&ightfii]  diBtortions  of  malioe  and  rage.  We  saw  the  buffet :  my 
^(d  kindled  with  a  flame  of  indignation^  and  my  hands  were  in- 
TolunUrily  and  convulsively  clenched. 

Bat  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiving  meek- 
ness of  our  Saviour;  when  he  drew,  to  the  life,  his  blessed  eyes 
streaming  in  tears  to  heaven ;  his  voice  breathing  to  God  a  soft 
and  genfle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," — the  voice  of  the  preacher, 
vhich  had  all  along  faltered,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until,  his 
irtterance  being  entirely  obstructed  by  the  force  of  his  feelings, 
he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  loud  and 
irrepressible  flood  of  grief.  The  effect  is  inconceivable.  The 
whole  house  resounded  with  the  mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and 
shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  subsided  so  i^r  as  to 
permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual,  but  fallar 
eions,  standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy 
for  the  situation  of  the  preacher.  For  I  could  not  conceive  how 
he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down  from  the  height  to 
which  he  had  wound  them,  without  impairing  the  solemnity  and 
dignity  of  his  subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them  by  the  abruptness 
of  the  fall.  But  no ;  the  descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime 
as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastic. 

The  first  sentence  with  which  he  broke  the  awftd  silence  was  a 

Jactation  from  Rousseau : — <<  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but 
esos  Christ,  like  a  God  I" 

I  despdr  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  this 
sRoTt  sentence,  unless  you  could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole  man- 
ner of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse. 
Never  before  did  I  completely  understand  what  Demosthenes 
meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  delivery.  You  are  to  bring  before 
yoa  the  venerable  figure  of  the  preacher ;  his  blindness,  constantly 
reeaUing  to  your  recollection  old  Homer,  Ossian,  and  Milton,,  and 
associating  with  his  performance  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their 
genioses ;  you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn,  well- 
aceented  enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melody; 
foa  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  to  which 
the  oongregation  were  nused ;  and  then  the  few  minutes  of  por- 
tentons,  death-like  silence  which  reigned  throughout  the  house ; 
the  preacher  removing  his  white  handkerchief  from  his  aged  face, 
(even  vet  wet  from  the  recent  torrent  of  his  tears,)  and,  slowly 
Rretchmg  fbrth  the  palsied  band  which  holds  it,  begins  the  sen- 
tence, '<  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,"  then  pausing,  raising 
his  odier  hand,  pressing  them  both  clasped  together  widi  warmth 
ud  energy  to  his  breast,  lifting  his  ''  sightless  balls"  to  heaven, 
uul  pouring  his  whole  soul  into   his  tremulous  voice, — ''but 
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Jestis  Christy  like  a  God !"    If  be  had  been  indeed  and  in  tratb 
an  angel  of  light,  the  effbot  ooold  scarcely  have  been  more  divine. 

British  1^,  * 

THS  POWER  OF  KINDNESS.^ 

I  want  to  tell  yon  a  secret.  The  way  to  make  yourself  pleasing 
to  others  is  to  show  that  yon  care  for  them.  The  whole  world  b 
like  the  miller  of  Mansfield,  <'  who  cared  for  nobody — ^no,  not  he 
— because  nobody  cared  for  him ;"  and  the  whole  world  will  serve 
you  so  if  vou  give  them  the  same  cause.  Let  every  one,  there- 
fore, see  that  you  do  care  for  them,  by  showing  them  what  Stemo 
BO  happily  calls  ^'the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life/' — ^those 
courtesies  in  which  there  is  no  parade,  whose  voice  is  too  still  to 
teaze,  and  which  manifest  themselves  by  tender  and  affectionate 
looks,  and  little,  kind  acts  of  attention, — giving  others  the  pre- 
ference in  every  little  enjoyment  at  the  table,  in  the  field,  mik- 
ing, sitting,  or  standing.  This  is  the  spirit  that  ^ves  to  your 
time  of  life  and  to  your  sex  its  sweetest  charm.  It  constitutes 
the  sum-totol  of  all  the  witchcraft  of  woman.  Let  the  world  see 
that  your  first  care  is  for  yourself,  and  yon  will  spread  the  soli- 
tude of  the  Upas-tree  around  you,  and  in  the  same  way,  by  the 
emanation  of  a  poison  which  kills  all  the  kindly  juices  of  affection 
in  its  neighborhood.  Such  a  girl  may  be  admired  for  her  under- 
standing and  accomplishments,  but  she  will  never  be  beloved. 
The  seeds  of  love  can  never  grow  but  under  the  warm  and  genial 
influence  of  kind  deling  and  affectionate  manners.  Vivacity  goes 
a  great  way  in  young  persons.  It  calls  attention  to  her  who  dis- 
plays it,  and,  if  it  then  be  found  associated  with  a  generous  sensi- 
bility, its  execution  is  irresistible.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  found 
in  allianoe  with  a  cold,  haughty,  selfish  heart,  it  produces  no  far- 
ther effect,  except  an  adverse  one.  Attend  to  this,  my  daughter : 
it  flows  from  a  heart  that  feels  for  you  all  the  anxiety  a  parent 
can  feel,  and  not  without  the  hope  which  constitutes  the  parent's 
highest  happiness.     May  God  protect  and  bless  you  I 

COMMON  SENSE.* 

Common  sense  is  a  much  rarec  quality  than  genius.  This  may 
sound  to  you  a  little  paradoxical  at  first,  but  you  will  find  it  true ; 
for  common  sense  is  not,  as  superficial  thinkers  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose, a  mere  negative  faculty :  it  is  a  positive  /actdtyy  and  one 
of  the  highest  power.     It  is  this  faculty  that  instructs  us  when  to 


>  From  a  letter  to  his  dauglrtor  Lanra. 
'  From  a  lotter  to  hia  daiightor  Bliiabeth. 
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speak,  wlien  to  be  silent^  when  to  aot,  wlien  to  be  stilly  and, 
moreover,  it  teaches  ub  what  to  speak  and  lohcU  to  m^fpress,  what 
to  do  and  what  to  forbear.  Now,  pause  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
the  nnmber  of  fiumltieB  which  must  be  combined  to  conatitute 
this  common  sense :  a  rapid  and  profound  foresight  to  calculate 
the  consequences  of  what  is  to  be  said  or  done,  a  rapid  circum- 
Bpeetion  and  extensive  comprehension  so  as  to  be  sure  of  taking 
in  all  the  circumstances  which  belong  to  the  case  and  missing  no 
figure  in  this  arithmetic  of  the  mind,  and  an  accuracy  of  decision 
which  must  be  as  quick  as  lightning,  so  as  not  to  let  the  occasion 
slip.  See  what  a  knowledge  of  life,  either*  by  experience  or  in- 
tuitioii,  and  what  a  happy  constitutional  poise  between  the  pas- 
810118  and  the  reason,  or  what  a  powerful  self-command  all  enter 
ioto  the  composition  of  that  little,  demure,  quiet,  unadmirod,  and 
almost  despised  thing  called  common  sense.  It  pretends  to  no 
brilliancy,  for  it  possesses  none ;  it  has  no  ostentation,  for  it  has 
nothing  to  show  tihat  the  world  admires.  The  powerM  and  con- 
stant action  of  the  intellect,  which  makes  its  nature,  is  unob- 
ier?ed  even  by  the  proprietory  for  every  thing  is  done  with 
intoitive  ease,  with  a  sort  of  unconscious  felicity.  See,  then,  the 
qniek  and  piercing  sagacity,  the  prophetic  penetration,  the  wide 
oomprehension,  and  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment,  which 
combine  to  oonstatute  common  sense,  which  is  as  inestimably 
▼aloahle  as  the  solar  light  and  as  little  thought  of. 

BUBJl  AND  BLANNEEHASSET.^ 

Let  us  put  the  case  between  Burr  and  Blannerhasset  Let  us 
compare  die  two  men  and  settle  this  question  of  precedence  be- 
tween them.  It  may  save  a  good  deal  of  troublesome  ceremony 
hereafter. 

Who  Aaron  Burr  is,  we  have  seen  in  part  already.  I  will  add 
that,  beginning  his  operations  in  New  York,  he  associates  with 
him  men  whose  wealth  is  to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  main-spring,  his  personal  labor  contrives  all  the 
nachinery.  Pervading  the  continent  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  he  draws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allurement  which  he 
can  oontrive,  men  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions.  To  youthfril 
ardor  he  presents  danger  and  glory ;  to  ambition,  rank  and  titles 
and  honors ;  to  avarice,  the  mines  of  Mexico.  To  each  person 
whom  he  addresses  he  pi^ents  the  object  adapted  to  his  taste. 
Hb  recruiting-officers  are  appointed.  Men  are  engaged  through- 
oat  the  i»ntinent.  Civil  life  is,  indeed,  quiet  upon  its  surface, 
- 

*  Eead  an  intoresting  article  in  the  "North  Amerioon  Roview,"  (IzxiL  112, 
jvlj,  mi,)  upon  the  Life  and  Character  of  Blaonerhaseet. 

17* 
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but  in  its  boeom  this  man  has  oontrived  to  deposit  the  materiak 
which,  with  the  slightest  touch  of  his  match,  prodnoe  an  explosion 
to  shake  the  continent.  All  this  his  restless  ambition  has  oon- 
trived ;  and|  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  he  goes  forth  for  the  last 
time  to  apply  this  match.  On  this  occasion  he  meets  with 
Blannerhasset. 

Who  is  Blannerhasset  7    A  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  lettefs, 
who  fled  from  the  storms  of  his  own  country  to  find  quiet  in  oars. 
His  history  shows  that  war  is  not  the  natural  element  of  his 
mind ;  if  it  had  been,  he  never  would  have  exchanged  Irelaad  lor 
America.     So  &r  is  an  army  from  frimishing  the  society  natural 
and  proper  to  Mr.  Blannerhasset's  character,  that^  on  hu  anival 
in  America,  he  retired  even  from  the  population  of  the  Atlantio 
States,  and  sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of  our  Western 
forests.     But  he  carried  with  him  taste  and  science  and  wealth ; 
and,  lol  the  desert  smiled.    Possessing  himself  of  a  beaatilbl 
island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  piuiace  and  decorates  it  with 
every  romantic  embellishment  of  fi&noy.     A  shrubbery  that  Shen* 
stone  might  have  envied  blooms  around  him.     Music  that  might 
have  charmed  Calypso  and  her  nymphs  is  his.     An  eztenaive 
library  spreads  its  treasures  before  him.     A  philosophical  appa- 
ratus offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  nature.    Peace, 
tranquillity,  and  innocence  shed  their  mingled  delights  around 
him.     And,  to  crown  the  enchantment  of  4£e  scene,  a  wife,  who 
is  said  to  be  lovely  even  beyond  her  sex,  and  graced  with  every 
accomplishment  that  can  render  it  irresistible,  had  blessed  him 
with  her  love  and  made  him  the  father  of  several  children.     The 
evidence  would  convince  you  that  this  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the 
real  life.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  innocent  simplicity 
and  this  tranquillity,  this  feast  of  the  mind,  this  pure  banquet  of 
the  heart,  the  destroyer  comes ;  he  comes  to  change  this  paradise 
into  a  hell.     Yet  th.e  flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach.     No 
monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of  their  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor warns  him  of  the  ruin  that  is  coming  upon  him.   A  stranger 
presents  himself.     Introduced  to  their  civilities  by  the  high  rank 
which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  country,  he  soon  finds  his  way  to 
their  hearts  by  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  his  demeanor,  the  light 
and  beauty  of  his  conversation,  and  the  seductive  and  fascinating 
power  of  his  address.     The  conquest  was  not  difficult.     Innocence 
IS  ever  simple  and  credulous.     Conscious  of  no  design  itself,  it 
suspects  none  in  others.     It  wears  na  guard  before  its  breast 
Every  door  and  portal  and  avenue  of  the  heart  is  thrown  open, 
and  all  who  choose  it  enter.     Such  was  the  state  of  Eden  when 
the  serpent  entered  its  bowers.    The  prisoner,  in  a  more  engaging 
form,  winding  himself  into  the  open  and  unpractised  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  Blannerhasset,  found  but  little  difficulty  in  ehauglug 
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ihe  natiye  eharaoter  of  ibsA  heart  and  the  objects  of  its  afieotion. 
Bj  d^rees  he  inAises  into  it  the  poison  of  his  own  ambition.  He 
breathes  into  it  the  fire  of  his  own  courage, — a  daring  and  despe- 
rate thint  for  glory,  an  ardor  panting  for  great  enterprises,  for 
ill  the  storm  and  bnstle  and  hurricane  of  life.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  num  is  changed,  and  erery  object  of  his  former  delight 
18 le&iqnished.  No  more  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene:  it  has 
beoome  fiat  and  insipid  to  his  taste.  His  books  are  abandoned. 
His  leUnrt  and  eruoible  are  thrown  aside.  His  shrubbery  blooms 
ifid  hieathes  its  fragrance  upon  the  air  in  vain :  he  likes  it  not. 
His  ear  no  longer  drinks  the  rich  melody  of  music :  it  longs  for 
the  tnimpet's  clangor  and  the  cannon's  roar.  Even  the  prattle  of 
his  babes,  once  so  sweet,  no  longer  afiects  him ;  and  the  angel- 
smile  of  his  wife,  which  hitherto  touched  his  bosom  with  ecstasy 
BO  on^eakable,  is  now  unseen  and  unfelt.  Grreater  objects  have 
taken  possession  oi  his  soul.  His  imagination  has  been  daziled 
by  visions  of  diadems,  of  stars  and  garters  and  titles  of  nobility. 
He  has  been  taught  to  bum  with  restless  emulation  at  the  names 
of  great  heroes  and  conquerors.  His  enchanted  island  is  destined 
eoon  to  relapse  into  a  wilderness ;  and  in  a  few  months  we  find 
the  beautifbd  and  tender  partner  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately 
"  permitted  not  the  winds  of'  summer  '<  to  visit  too  roughly,"  we 
fiad  her  shivering  at  midnight  on  the  wintry  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
aod  mingling  her  tears  with  the  torrents  that  froze  as  they  fell. 
Yet  this  unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded  firom  his  interest  and  his 
happiness,  thus  seduced  from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  peaoe^ 
thos  confounded  in  the  toils  that  were  deliberately  spread  for  him/ 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  mastering  spirit  and  genius  of  another, — 
this  man,  thus  ruined  and  undone  and  made  to  play  a  subordinate 
part  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason, — ^this  man  is  to  be 
called  the  principal  offender,  while  he  by  whom  he  was  thus 
plunged  in  misery  is  comparatively  innocent, — a  mere  accessory  * 
Is  this  reason  ?  Is  it  law  ?  Is  it  humanity  ?  Sir,  neither  the 
hunan  heart  nor  the  human  understanding  will  bear  a  perversion 
flo  DKmstrous  and  absurd !  so  shocking  to  the  soul  I  so  revolting 
to  reason !  Let  Aaron  Burr,  then,  not  shrink  from  the  high  des- 
tinttion  which  he  has  courted;  and,  having  already  ruined 
Blannerhasset  in  fortune,  character,  and  happiness  forever,  let 
him  not  attempt  to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thrusting  that  ill-fated 
Bum  between  himself  and  punishment. 
• 

EVERY  ONE  THE  ARCHITECT  OF  HIS   OWN  PORTUNB. 

Allow  me,  young  gentlemen,  to  impress  upon  your  minds  this 
truth ; — the  education^  moral  and  intellectual^  of  every  individual-, 
tniut  be  chiefiif  his  own  work.     You  must  be  awakened  to  tbu 
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important  truth  that,  if  yon  aspire  to  ezoellenoe,  yon  mmt  be^ 
come  active  and  vigorous  co-operators  with  your  teachers,  and 
work  out  your  own  distinction  with  an  ardor  that  cannot  be 
quenched,  a  perseverance  that  considers  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Rely  upon  it  tiiat  the  ancients  were 
right, — Qu%squ£  nut  fartunx  faher:  both  in  morals  and  intellect 
we  give  their  final  shape  to  onr  own  characters,  and  thus  become  em- 
phatically the  architects  of  onr  fortunes.  How  else  should  it  happen 
that  voung  men,  who  have  had  precisely  the  same  opporfcnnitaes, 
should  be  continually  presenting  us  with  such  different  results, 
and  rushing  to  such  opposite  destinies  ?  Difference  of  talent  will 
not  solve  it,  because  that  difference  is  very  often  in  favo^  of  tlie 
disappointed  candidate.  Tou  shall  see  issuing  from  the  walk  of 
the  same  school — ^nay,  sometimes  from  the  bosom  of  the  same 
fiunily — ^two  young  men,  of  whom  the  one  shall  be  admitted  to 
be  a  genius  of  high  order,  the  other  scarcely  above  the  point  of 
mediocrity ;  yet  you  shall  see  the  genius  sinking  and  perishing  in 
poverty,  obscurity,  imd  wretchedness ;  while,  on  the  other  huid, 
you  shall  observe  the  medu^e  plodding  his  slow  but  sure  way  up 
the  hill  of  life,  gaining  steadfast  footing  at  every  step,  and  mount- 
ing at  length  to  eminence  and  distinction,  an  ornament  to  his 
family  and  a  blessing  to  his  country.  Now,  whose  work  is  tihis? 
Manifestly,  their  own.  They  are  the  architects  of  their  respective 
fortunes.  And  of  this  be  assured, — ^I  speak  from  observation  a 
certain  truth, — There  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor.  It  is 
the  Jiat  of  Fate,  from  which  no  power  of  genius  can  absolve  you. 
Genius  unexerted  is  like  the  poor  moth  that  flutters  around  a 
candle  till  it  scorches  itself  to  death.  It  is  the  capacity  for  high 
and  long-continued  exertion,  the  vigorous  power  of  profound  and 
searching  investigation,  the  careering  and  wide-sweeping  compre- 
hension of  mind,  and  those  long  reaches  of  thought  that 

-  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon. 


Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 

And  drag  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks." 

This  is  the  prowess  and  these  the  hardy  achievements  which  are 
to  enroll  your  names  among  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

But  how  are  you  to  gain  the  nerve  and  the  courage  for  enter- 
prises of  this  pith  and  moment?  I  will  tell  you.  As  Mile 
gained  that  strength  which  astounded  Greece, — by  your  own  ndf- 
discipline.  You  have  it  in  your  power,  indeed,  to  make  yonr- 
selves  just  what  you  please ;  and  of  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis, 
to  an  extent  quite  incredible  to  yourselves  at  this  time,  observa- 
tion and  experience  leave  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind.  Tou  maj^ 
if  you  please,  become  literary  fops  and  dandies,  and  acquire  the 
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afiiwted  lisp  and  diftwling  nonofaalance  of  the  London  oookney, 
or  jom  may  learn  to  wield  the  Herenlean  club  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Yoa  may  skim  the  snr&oe  of  science,  or  fathom  its  depths.  Ton 
may  become  florid  declaimers  or  cloud-compelling  reasoners. 
Yoa  may  dwindle  into  politic»l  ephemera,  or  plume  your  wings 
for  immortality  with  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Jefferson,  the 
Adamses,  and  a  host  of  living  worthies.  Tou  may  become  dis- 
solute yolnptuariee  and  debauchees,  and  perish  in  disgrace,  or 
yoa  may  climb  the  steeps  of  glory,  and  have  your  names  given, 
by  the  trumpet  of  Fame,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In 
short,  you  may  become  a  disgrace  and  a  reproach  to  this  institu- 
tioD,  or  %er  proudest  boast  and  honor ;  you  may  make  yourselves 
the  shame  or  the  ornament  of  your  fiuniHes,  and  a  curse  or  a 
bkaBing  to  your  country.^ 

Addreu  at  Butgen  ColUgt^  1880. 


ROBERT  TRBAT  PAINB,  177S— 1811. 

Romr  Tbbat  Paixb,  son  of  the  Hon.  R.  Treat  Paine,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Dedantion  of  Independenoe^  was  born  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  December  0, 
1773.  He  entered  Harvard  Oolloge  in  1788,  and  graduated  with  high  honor  hi 
1792,  deBvvring  an  English  poem  on  T%t  Nature  and  Progrw  of  Libtrty,  For 
•OMe  yean  after,  he  had  no  fixed  employment^  but  sustained  himself  chiefly  by  his 
pn,  writing  prologues  for  the  theatre,  and  poems  and  editorials  fbr  the  nows- 
pipai.  In  June,  1798,  at  the  request  of  the  "Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 
8«dety,*  soon  to  celebrate  its  anniversary,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  political  song 
of  Adam»  and  Liberty*  Political  exckement  ran  -very  high  at  the  time;  for,  aa 
the  Freneh,  whom  the  anti-Fedan^iistB  of  the  day  much  &yored,  had  behaved 
towards  us  in  a  very  insulting  manner,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  a  war  would 
molt  Bui  happily  this  was  averted  by  the  firmness  of  President  Adams,  whose 
eouBB  Washington  himself  so  much  approved,  that  he  consented,  if  it  should  be- 
tomb  necessary,  onoe  more  to  take  the  command  of  the  anny. 

In  1799,  Paine  entered  the  law-ofllce  of  Judge  Parsons,  at  Newburyport»  and  in 
IMS  was  «^»nT***«*  to  the  bar ;  but,  though  for  a  short  time  he  gave  promise  of 

>  "We  have  remarlced  of  Wirt  that  his  life  is  peouliarly  firauirht^th  materials 
fcr  the  edification  of  youth.  His  career  is  fttll  of  wholesome  teaching  to  tho  young 
ToCary  who  strives  for  the  renown  of  an  honorable  ambition.  Its  difficulties  and 
iniiedinentB,  its  temptations  and  trials,  its  triumphs  over  many  obstacles,  its  re- 
vwda,  both  in  tibe  self-approving  judgment  of  his  own  heart  and  in  tho  success 
woo  hj  patiant  labor  and  well-durected  study,  and  tho  final  consummation  of  his 
hopes,  in  an  old  age  not  less  adorned  by  the  applause  of  good  men  than  by  the 
KMM  and  cheerflu  tamper  inspired  by  a  devout  Ghristian  faith, — all  these  present 
s  type  of  human  progress  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  young  and  gifted,  in 
«hla  ihey  may  find  &  most  powerfhl  incentives  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
tfas  BoUert  ends  of  a  generous  love  of  fame."-*  Ciwsry»  Lifk 
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gmt  eminonoe  in  his  profossioii,  he  aoon  lelaxod  into  Us  fonner  indolent  habiti^ 
hving  firom  year  to  year  on  a  veiy  pieoarioos  tnpport,  and  died  on  the  llth  of 
Norember^  1811,  leaving  a  wife  and  tvro  obildran  entiiely  deetitatQ.  His  fiitlMr, 
howeyor,  took  them  to  his  house,  and  made  liberal  provision  for  them.  Hii 
works  in  prose  and  verse  were  ooUeoted,  two  years  aftar  his  death,  in  one  ooUro 
Tolnmo  of  484  pages,  and  were  highly  landed  at  the  time.  Of  all  his  writiDgE, 
howevor,  none  are  now  read  bnt  his  oelebrated  politioal  song  of 

ADA^S  AND  LIBEBTT. 

Te  sons  of  Columbia,  who  bravely  have  foaght 

For  those  rights  which  anstain*d  firom  your  sires  had  descended, 
ICay  you  long  taste  the  blessings  ^<mr  valor  has  bought, 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fathers  defended. 
'Mid  the  reign  of  mild  Peace, 
May  your  nation  increase, 
With  the  glory  of  Rome  and  the  wisdom  of  Greece ; 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its  wares. 

In  a  clime  whose  rich  Tales  feed  the  marts  of  the  world. 

Whose  shores  are  unshaken  by  Europe's  oommotiony 
The  trident  of  commerce  should  never  be  hurl'd. 
To  incense  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  ocean. 
But  should  pirates  invade. 
Though  in  thunder  array'd. 
Let  your  cannon  declare  the  free  charter  of  trade. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c. 

The  fame  of  our  arms,  of  our  laws  the  mild  sway, 

Had  justly  ennobled  our  nation  in  story, 
Till  the  dark  clouds  of  faction  obscured  our  young  day, 
And  enveloped  the  sun  of  American  glory. 
But  let  traitors  be  told. 
Who  their  country  have  sold. 
And  barter'd  their  God  for  his  image  in  gold. 
That  ne'er  will  the  sons,  &o. 

While  France  her  huge  limbs  bathes  recumbent  in  blood, 

And  Society's  base  threats  with  wide  dissolution, 
May  Peace,  like  the  dove  who  retum'd  from  the  flood, 
Find  an  ark  of  abode  in  our  mild  constitution. 
For  though  peace  is  our  aim, 
Tet  the  boon  we  disclaim, 
[f  bought  by  our  sovereignty,  justice,  or  fame. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c. 

'Tis  the  fire  of  the  flint,  each  American  warms ; 

Let  Rome's  haughty  victors  beware  of  collision. 
Let  them  bring  all  the  vassals  of  Europe  in  arms. 
We're  a  worid  by  ourselves,  and  disdain  a  division. 
While  with  patriot  pride, 
To  our  laws  we're  allied, 
No  foe  can  subdue  us,  no  faction  divide. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  &c. 
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Our  moanUins  aire  erown'd  with  imperial  oak ; 

Whose  roots,  like  our  liberties,  ages  haTe  nonrish'd ; 
Bot  long  e'er  our  nation  submits  to  the  yoke, 
Not  a  tree  shall  be  left  on  the  field  where  it  flourish'd. 
Should  invasion  impend, 
Every  grove  would  descend 
from  the  hill-tops  they  shaded,  our  shores  to  defend. 
For  ne'er  AaJl  the  sons,  &o. 

Lei  onr  patriots  destroy  Anarch's  pestilent  worm ; 

Lest  our  Liberty's  growth  should  be  check'd  by  corrosion ; 
Then  let  clouds  thicken  round  us ;  we  heed  not  the  storm ; 
Oar  realm  fears  no  shock  but  the  earth's  own  explosion. 
Foes  assail  us  in  vain, 
Tlioiigh  their  fleets  bridge  the  main. 
For  our  altars  and  laws  with  our  lives  we'U  maintain. 
*        For  ne'er  sh^  the  sons,  &o. 

Should  the  Tempest  of  War  overshadow  our  land. 

Us  bolts  oonld  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  temple  asunder ; 
For,  unmoved,  at  its  portal  would  Washington  stand,  > 
And  repulse  with  his  breast  the  assaults  of  the  thunder  I 
His  sword  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap. 
And  eonduot,  with  its  point,  every  flash  to  the  deep ! 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Blg. 

Let  Fame  to  the  world  sound  America's  voice ; 

No  intrigues  can  her  sons  flrom  their  government  sever ; 
Her  pride  is  her  Adams ;  her  laws  are  Ms  choice. 
And  shall  flourish  till  Liberty  slumbers  forever. 
Then  unite  heart  and  hand. 
Like  Leonidae'  band. 
And  swear  to  the  God  of  the  ocean  and  land. 
That  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its  waves. 


WILLIAM   SULLIVAN,  1774—1839. 

Joa  SuLLiVAH,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education  and  of  ooltivated  manners, 
Oflttto  this  ooontiy  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1730,  and  settled  hi  Berwick, 
Haiatt.  He  left  two  sons,  Qeorge  and  James.  James  entered  the  legal  profession, 
ad  beetine  Governor  of  Hassachnsetts.    He  died  in  1808,  leaving  five  sons  and 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Uiis  ode : — Paine  had  written  aU  he  in- 
tondtd,  and,  being  at  the  house  of  Mf^or  BusseU,  the  editor  of  the  <<  Boston  Cen- 
fuMl,"  showed  him  the  verses.  They  were  highly  approved,  but  pronotmoed 
inpvfeci,  as  the  name  of  Washington  was  omitted.  Paine  was  just  then  on  the 
point  of  helping  himself  to  some  of  the  drinks  upon  the  sideboard,  when  Miyor 
i^nneU  pleasantly  interposed,  and  said  that  be  must  take  nothing  till  he  had 
vrittea  a  stansa  .introdnoinc  the  name  of  Washington.  Paine  walked  back  and 
Ml  a  lew  nninntes,  when  he  suddenly  called  for  a  pon,  and  immediatoly  wrote 
ttis  kaiiaat  stansa,  second  to  none  in  the  ode. 
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one  daughter.  Die  aooond  of  thefle  ion8»  WiUiaaiy  tbe  inlQeot  of  tiik  notfes,  wai 
born  ftt  Saoo,  Main^  on  the  ISth  of  November,  1774,  graduated  at  Harrard 
in  1792,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1706.  He  devoted  himself  aaddttontly 
to  his  profession,  and  became  eminently  snooossftU  in  it,  enjoying,  ftom  his 
unsollied  parity  and  integrity  of  character,  the  highest  confidence  of  liis  feUow- 
eitiiens. 

Abont  the  time  of  his  entering  apon  his  prolbisional  eaiMr,  the  eomktrj  was 
divided  into  two  great  political  parties,— the  "  Federali0ttr  and  the  "  RqmhUoan^" 
— ^whose  leal  for  their  respective  causes  engendered  the  bitterest  feelings  of  ani- 
mosity. Mr.  Sullivan  early  took  sides  with  the  Federalists,  became  a  promineBt 
member  of  the  party,  and  was  eonaequentiy  brought  in  contact  with  all  its  lead^ 
ing  and  best  men.  He  early  visited  Philadelphiai  and  e^joy•d  the  Mendriiip  of 
Washington  and  many  otbons  who  nbceqaantly  rose  to  the  faigheet  diatlnetioa  in 
the  country. 

Though  for  many  years  Mr.  Sullivan's  time  was  much  engrosaed  by  }dM  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  never  gave  up  entirely  his  literary  puisoita;  and  so  atarong 
was  his  attachment  to  letters,  that  during  the  laat  ten  yean  <tf  his  life  he 
declined  all  professional  engagements,  devoting  himself;  with  great  ardor,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily,  to  studies  chiefly  pertaining  to  history  and 
moral  philosophy.  But  his  intense  application  without  snflidont  exercise  mtder- 
mined  his  constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  1839,  aged  aizty- 
four  years. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  publications,  besides  his  occasional  Addresses  and  Essays,  were,— 
1.  The  Political  Clan-Book:  intended  to  inttruet  the  Higher  Claaeee  in  Sdkot^  w 
the  Origin,  Naturef  and  Uee  of  PoUtieal  Power:  S.  The  Moral  Glaae-Book,  or  the 
Law  of  Morale:  8.  Hietorioal  Claae-Booh;  containing  sketches  of  ancient  histoiy 
to  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  476  A.]). :  4.  Eietorical  Ocmeee  and 
EffeeU  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  476,  to  the  E^ormation,  1517.  These 
are  all  admirable  works  for  schools.  Mi  of  sound  instraction,  and  pervmded  by  a 
pure  moral  tone  that  cannot  fafl  to  exert  a  happy  influence  on  the  youthfbl  mind. 
But  the  work  most  likely  to  perpetuate  his  name  is  the  volume  entitled  The  I\tblie 
Men  of  the  EecohOion;  including  Eventa  from  the  Peace  of  1783  to  the  Peaee  of 
1815 :  in  a  Seriee  of  Letiere,  This  is  a  work  which  all  should  read  who  desire 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  these  eventAil  times,  and  to  learn  those  stent  fects 
which  too  many  of  our  historians,  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  have  cantioaBly 
avoidied. 

THE  '<  FEDERALISTS." 

The  intelligent  and  honest  men  who  hazarded  their  lives  in 
the  field,  or  councils,  or  in  both,  to  free  this  country  from  the 
monarchy  and  tyranny  of  Great  Britain ;  the  men  who  united  to 
form  for  thirteen  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States  an  elect- 
ive, national,  republican  government ;  the  men  who  thus  resisted 
English  monarchy  and  tyranny,  and  who  thus  formed  this  re- 
publican and  national  union,  were  Federalists. 

The  President  of  the  convention  which  framed  this  constitation 
must  have  been  well  informed,  by  the  discussions  which  he  heard, 
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of  the  irae  meaning  and  practical  application  of  every  sentence 
and  phiaa^  in  Uiat  instrument  He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  selected  to  execute  the  powers  which  that  instru- 
ment conferred.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  were 
compofled  of  men,  many  of  whom  had  heen  zealous  patriots 
throughout  the  Bevolutionary  struggle^  and  most  of  whom  had 
been  memhers  of  the  national  or  state  conventions,  or  who  were 
otherwise  informed  of  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  con- 
stitation.  The  first  Vice-President  was  a  man  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Eevolution,  and  who  may  be  said 
to  have  stood  second  to  no  one  in  efforts,  as  a  civiliim,  to  free 
the  eountiy  from  foreign  dominion,  and  to  enable  it  to  govern 
itaelf  as  a  republic.  The  President,  the  Vice-President,  and 
a  large  majority  of  both  branches  of   Congress,  were  Feds- 

EALISTB. 

This  new  form  of  government  was  organised.  All  the  various 
powers  delegated  by  the  constitution  were  defined  by  wise  laws, 
and  carried  into  effect.  The  whole  country  arose,  almost  miracu- 
looaly,  firom  a  state  of  confusion,  despondency,  idleness,  and  immi- 
oent  peril,  to  one  of  peace,  confidence,  industry,  security,  and 
onexampled  prosperity.  The  wreck  and  ruin  which  the  Bevolu- 
tionary struggle  brought  on,  both  of  private  and  public  credit, 
difiappeared;  and  all  the  benefits,  which  those  who  led  the 
ooon^  through  the  Revolution  had  desired  or  imagined,  were 
folly  realized.  The  people  of^the  United  States,  in  their  new  and 
flonrishine  republic,  took  their  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.    Jhis  was  the  achievement  of  Federalists. 

In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  national  administration,  the  wars 
of  £arope  hasarded  tiie  peace  of  the  United  States.  The  aggres- 
Bioos  of  the  belligerents,  the  insolent  and  seductive  character  of 
French  enthusiasm,  secret  combinations,  and  claims  for  gratitude 
(to  revolutionary  France)  called  for  all  the  firmness,  wisdom, 
ttd  penonal  influence  of  Washington,  and  for  the  best  exer- 
tions of  his  political  associates,  to  save  the  United  States  from  the 
loas  of  all  the  benefits  which  had  been  acquired  by  previous  toils 
wd  nerifioes.  Compensation  for  wrongs  was  amicably  made  by 
one  of  the  belligerents,  and  a  treaty,  highly  beneficial  and  honor- 
able,  was  negotiated  and  ratified.  With  another,  peace  and  com- 
pettwtion  were  sought,  and  insolently  denied ;  all  connection  by 
treaty  was  annulled ;  the  attitude  of  war  was  assumed ;  and  then 
the  rights  of  the  country  were  immediately  recognised  even  by 
frandment  and  unprincipled  France.  The  prosperity  of  the 
ecmntry  and  the  benefits  of  enriching  neutrality  were  secured, 
tmidst  ail  the  desolating  conflicts  of  Europe.  This  was  the  work 
rf  Federalists. 

18 
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THX  WASHINGTON  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  discretionary  exercise  of  executive  power^  the  Washing- 
ton  administration  was  wise  and  tolerant  In  filling  offices,  the 
President  preferred,  when  he  could,  the  Revolutionary  ohie^,  of 
whose  integrity  and  ability  he  had  ample  proofs.  No  one  will  say 
that  such  men  did  not  deserve  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
office,  which  their  own  perilous  efforts  helped  to  establish.  He 
did  not,  like  some  of  his  successors,  pro/ess  to  ask :  Is  he  honest, 
is  he  capable,  is  he  Mthiul  to  the  oonstituticm?  He  appointed 
men  that  were  so.  He  displaced  no  man  for  the  expression  of  his 
opinions,  even  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  French  delusion. 

With  regard  to  all  other  foreign  governments, — the  judiciary; 
the  national  bank;  the  Indian  tribes;  the  mint;  in  lus  deport- 
ment to  his  own  ministers ;  his  communications  to  Congress ;  his 
construction  of  the  constitution;  his  sacred  regard  for  it;  his 
devotion  to  the  whole  Union ;  his  magnanimity  and  forbearance ; 
his  personal  dignity; — ^in  all  these,  and  in  relation  to  all  othet 
subjects,  how  great  and  honorable  was  his  example,  how  tran- 
soendently  above  all  praise  that  man  can  bestow  I  And  yet  how 
utterly  have  his  views  and  his  example  been  disr^arded  withia 
these  thirty  years  I 

Auguat,  1833. 


LTMAN  BEECHER.   * 

This  Tonorable  and  eloqaent  olergjman  was  born  ftt  Now  HaTon,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1775.  After  going  tiirough  the  naiial  eouM  of  prepwatoxy  stodiet,  be 
entered  Tale  College,  and,  after  graduating,  be  etadied  divinity  under  Dr.  Dwigfat 
He  entered  the  ministry  in  1798,  and  in  the  following  year  was  settled  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island.  Here,  in  1806,  (two  years  after  Hamilton  was  killed  by 
Burr,)  he  preached  that  admirable  sennon,  entitled  Bemt<fy  /or  DiuXlmgf  which, 
bad  he  published  nothing  else,  is  enoogh  to  preserve  his  name  to  posterity.^  In 
1810,  he  took  charge  of  the  First  Congregational  Chnroh  in  Litehfield,  Connee- 
tioat,  where  he  remained  about  sixteen  years,  and  preached  with  great  Biiooe&, 
exerting^  as  snob  a  mind  of  oourse  most,  a  commanding  influence  upon  his  minis- 
terial brethren,  and  the  chnroh  at  large.'  During  this  period,  he  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  the  Conneetiont  Bducation 
Society,  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  other  associations  of  a  similar  chazae- 
tor.    In  1820,  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  Hanovor  Street  Church,  Boston,  where 

*  While  at  East  Hampton,  he  published  three  other  discourses, — 7A«  Sutojyo/ 
Eatt  Mampton  ;  The  Oovemment  of  Ood  DemrahU  ;  and  a  Funeral  Sermon, 

'  While  at  Litchfield,  he  published  sermons  on  the  Me/ormation  <^  MoraU; 
Building  up  of  Watte  Placet ;  A  Funeral  Diaeouree  ;  The  Bible  a  Code  of  Law; 
The  Faith  once  Delivered  to  the  Sainte;  The  Deeigne,  Rigkta,  and  Ihitiee  of  Local 
^hurchee  ;  axkd  The  Meane  qf  National  Proeperity. 
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bis  labors  lor  two  or  three  years  were  most  arduous  and  nnreinittod  In  tbe  canae 
of  religion,  and  the  reviral  of  the  early  Puritan  fiuth,  in  that  great  literary  and 
Mmmerdal  city.  Among  other  labors,  he  assisted  in  establishing  The  S^nrit  of 
At  POgruUf  (a  monthly  reli^ous  journal,)  and  preached,  and  prepared  for  the 
preo,  Six  Serwuma  on  the  Nature,  Oeccuione,  Sigm,  Evils,  txud  Remedy  of  Intempe- 
rme<^>  of  the  power  and  eloquence  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  notwith- 
stiBding  all  that  has  been  written  and  published  since  on  this  great  theme,  these 
Mnnons  yet  remain  unrivalled.'  In  1832,  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Lane 
Tbeologieal  Seminary,  Ginoinnati ;  and  for  ten  years,  in  conjunction  with  his 
aoataic  duties,  he  sustained  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  ihatcifcf.  He  resigned  the  pastoral  office  in  1944,  and  the  Presidency  of  the 
fiaminary  in  1847,  and  returned  to  Boston  In  1860,  where  he  now  resides.  Such 
is  the  brief  ehronologioal  ontltne  of  Dr.  Beeeher^s  life.' 

Dr.  Beeohei's  ehief  poUioations  eondst  of  sermons  and  addresses,  and  a  work 
M  BtKHeal  AAeiamu  A  ooUection  of  his  writings,  fan  four  eompaet  duodeeimo 
rehaiei^  wm  published  in  Boston,  in  1862. 

THE  SIK  OF  TRAJFICKING  IN  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

Has  not  God  <M>nneoted  with  all  lawful  avocations  the  welfare 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  oome  ?  And  can 
ve  lawlnlly  amass  property  by  a  course  of  trade  which  fills  the 
land  with  beggars,  and  widows,  and  orphans,  and  crimes }  which 

*  It  has  been  weU  said :  "  Had  Dr.  Beecher  no  other  distinction,  his  connection 
vith  the  great  moral  movement  of  our  age— the  Temperance  Reform  (of  which  he 
Bttj  be  considered  one  of  the  founders,  if  not  thb  founder) — ^would  entitle  him  to 
ID  eariable  eminence  in  the  history  of  his  times." 

'The  following  racy  criticism  upon  Dr.  Beecher's  writings  appeaiod  in  the 
"BiUiotfaMsa  Sacra,"  1852  :—'<  His  mind  is  thoroughly  of  the  New  England 
itsBp;  and,  whatoTer  snl^Jeet  it  touches,  its  constant  struggle  is  for  dejlmteneae, 
cWmw,  and  itHlUy,  Beautiful  tropes  which  adorn  nothingness  and  oover  up 
imptiaeasy— fine  langua^  which  would  express  a  thought  handsomely,  if  there 
vere  any  thought  there  to  be  expressed  by  it, — for  such  things  as  these  you  will 
look  fai  Tain  among  Dr.  Beecher's  works.  In  his  style  there  is  conciseness  and 
laagoMj,  brilUaney  and  rigor,  eleamess  and  sharpness,  rhetoric  and  logio,  in 
nasrkJde  eombination." 

'  In  the  progress  of  his  life,  he  writes : — "  I  have  laid  no  plans  of  my  own,  but 
ibBply  consecrated  myself  to  Christ  and  his  cause,  confiding  in  his  gnidanoo  and 
pwitrratiop ;  and  meeting,  as  <  might  be  able,  such  exigencies  as  his  providence 
pboed  before  me,  which  has  always  kept  my  head,  hands,  and  heart  fhlL"— J3r»^ 
Mmoin  tf  Ae  Clan  1797,  of  Yale  College. 

"He  has  devoted  his- long  life,  with  prodigious  activity  and  vigor,  to  the  pro* 
■otifio  of  religion,  learning,  and  the  larger  humanities  of  lifik  As  a  preacher  he 
VII  THy  efieciive,  possessing  surpassing  powers  of  statement  illustration,  and 
V*—Ooodriek*»  BeooU^ctums. 


Of  the  many  aneedotes  illustrative  of  his  ready  wit,  the  following  is  told.  Going 
kene  em  evening,  with  a  volume  of  "  Bees's  EncyclopsBdia"  under  his  arm,  a 
>^Dik  eroiaed  his  path,  when  the  Doctor  quickly  threw  the  book  at  him*  Upon 
thk  the  animal  retorted,  and  with  such  effect  that  he  reached  home  in  a  very  sorry 
P^t  Some  time  after,  he  was  assailed,  rather  abusively,  by  a  controversitUist, 
iBd  a  friend  advised  the  Doctor  to  reply.  **  No,"  said  he,  <'  I  once  discharged  a 
furto  at  a  skunk,  and  I  got  the  worst  of  i^  and  I  do  not  wish  to  try  it  again." 
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peoples  the  graveyard  witb  premature  mortality,  and  the  world  a 
woe  with  the  victims  of  despair?  Could  all  the  fonns  o€  eir 
produced  in  the  land  by  intemperance  come  upon  us  in  one  Yioni 
array,  it  would  appall  Uie  nation,  and  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  il 
ardent  spirits.  If  in  every  dwelling  built  by  blood  the  stone  froi 
the  wall  should  utt€r  all  the  cries  which  the  bloody  traffic  extorts 
and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  should  echo  them  back,  who  wouV 
build  such  a  house  ?  and  who  would  dwell  in  it  7  What  if^  li 
every  part  of  the  dwelling, — ^from  the  cellar  upward,  through  a! 
the  halls  and  chambers, — ^babblings,  and  contentions,  and  voices 
and  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  wailings,  were  heard  day  and  night  i 
What  if  the  cold  blood  oozed  out,  and  stood  in  drops  upon  the 
walls ;  and,  by  preternatural  art,  all  the  ghastly  skuUs  and  bones 
of  the  victims  dostroyed  by  intemperance  should  stand  upon  the 
walls  in  horrid  sculpture,  within  and  without  the  building  1  who 
would  rear  such  a  building  ?  What  if  at  eventide,  and  at  mid- 
night, the  airy  forms  of  men  destroyed  by  intemperance  were 
dimly  seen  haunting  the  distilleries  and  stores  where  they  reoeived 
their  bane ;  following  the  track  of  the  ship  engaged  in  the  com- 
merce ;  walking  upon  the  waves ;  flitting  athwart  the  deck  ;  Bittwg 
upon  the  rigging,  and  sending  up,  from  the  hold  within  and  from 
the  waves  without,  groans,  and  loud  laments,  and  wailings  !  Who 
would  attend  such  stores  ?  Who  would  labor  in  such  distilleries  ? 
Who  would  navigate  such  ships  ? 

APPEAL  TO  TOUNG  MEN. 

Oould  I  call  around  me  in  one  vast  assembly  the  temperate 
young  men  of  our  land,  I  would  say, — Hopes  of  the  nation,  blessed 
be  ye  of  the  Lord  now  in  the  dew  of  your  youth.  But  look  well 
to  your  footsteps ;  for  vipers,  and  scorpions,  and  adders  surround 
your  way.  Look  at  the  generation  who  have  just  preceded  you: 
the  morning  of  their  life  was  cloudless,  and  it  dawned  as  brightly 
as  your  own ;  but  behold  them  bitten,  swollen,  enfeebled,  inflamed, 
debauched,  idle,  poor,  irreligious,  and  vicious,  with  halting  step 
dragging  onward  to  meet  an  early  grave  V  Their  bright  prospects 
are  clouded,  and  their  sun  is  set  never  to  rise.  No  house  of  ^eir 
own  receives  them,  while  from  poorer  to  poorer  tenements  they 
descend,  and  to  harder  and  harder  fare,  as  improvidence  dries  up 
their  resources.  And  now,  who  are  those  that  wait  on  their  foot- 
steps with  muffled  faces  and  sable  garments  ?  That  is  a  father— 
and  that  is  a  mother — ^whose  gray  mors  are  oomine  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  That  is  a  sister,  weeping  over  evils  which  she  cannot 
arrest;  and  there  is  the  broken-hearted  wife;  and  there  are  the 
children,  hapless  innocents,  for  whom  their  father  has  provided 
»he  inheritance  only  of  dishonor,  and  nakedness,  and  woe.    And 
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18  QoB,  beloved  young  men,  the  history  of  yonr  oonrse  ?  In  tlds 
0ceDeof  desolatioQ,  do  you  behold  the  image  of  yoor  fotore  selves? 
Is  this  the  poverty  and  disease  which,  as  an  armed  man,  shall 
lalce  hold  on  you?  And  are  your  fathers, and  mothers, and  sisters, 
ud  wivee,  and  children,  to  succeed  to  those  who  now  move  on  in 
this  monmM  procession,  weeping  as  they  go  ?  Yes :  bright  as 
jonr  morning  now  opens,  and  high  as  your  hopes  beat,  this  is 
yoor  noon,  and  vour  night,  unless  you  shun  those  habits  of  intem- 
peranee  which  have  thus  early  made  theirs  a  day  of  clouds,  and 
of  thick  darkness.  If  you  frequent  places  of  evening  resort  for 
social  drinking;  if  you  set  out  with  drinking,  daily,  a  little, 
temperately,  prudently,  it  is  yourselves  which,  as  in  a  glass,  you 
behold. 

THE  DUELLIST  UNFIT  FOR  OFFICE. 

And  now,  let  me  ask  you  solemnly, — ^with  these  considerations 
in  view,  wiU  you  persist  in  your  attachment  to  these  guilty  men  ? 
Will  vou  any  longer,  either  deliberately  or  thoughtlessly,  vote  for 
themr  Will  you  renounce  allegiance  to  your  Maker,  and*  cast 
the  Bible  behind  your  hack  ?  Will  you  confide  in  men  void  of 
the  fSear  of  God  and  destitute  of  moral  principle  ?  Will  you  in- 
trust life  to  MURDERERS,  and  liberty  to  despots?  Are  you 
patriots,  and  will  you  constitute  those  legislators  who  despise  you, 
ud  despise  equal  laws,  and  wage  war  with  the  eternal  principles 
of  justice  ?  Are  you  Christians,  and,  by  upholding  dueUists,  will 
yon  deli^  the  land  with  blood,  and  fill  it  with  widows  and  with 
orphans  ?  Will  you  aid  in  the  prostration  of  justice,  in  the  escape 
of  criminals,  in  the  extinction  of  liberty  ?  Will  you  place  in  the 
chair  of  state,  in  the  senate,  or  on  the  bench  of  justice,  men  who, 
if  able,  would  murder  you  for  speaking  truth  ?  Shall  your  elec- 
tions turn  on  expert  shooting,  and  your  deliberative  bodies  become 
an  host  of  armed  men?  Will  you  destroy  public  morality  by 
tolerating,  yea,  by  rewarding,  the  most  infamous  crimes  ?  Will 
yoQ  teach  your  children  that  there  is  no  guilt  in  murder  ?  Will 
yoa  instruct  them  to  think  lightly  of  duelling,  and  train  them  up 
to  destroy  or  be  destroyed  in  the  bloody  field  ?  Will  you  bestow 
your  suffrage,  when  you  know  that  by  withholding  it  you  may 
arrest  this  deadly  evil ;  when  this,  too,  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  he  done,  and  when  the  present  is  perhaps  the  only  period  in 
whieh  resbtance  can  avail ;  when  the  remedy  is  so  easy,  so  entirely 
io  jonr  power ;  and  when  God,  if  you  do  not  punish  these  guilty 
men,  will  most  inevitably  punish  you  ? 

Had  you  beheld  a  dying  father  conveyed  bleeding  and  agonizing 
to  his  distracted  family,  had  you  heard  their  piercing  shneks  and 
vitnessed  their  frantic  agony,  would  you  reward  the  savage  man 

18* 
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who  had  plunged  them  in  distress  ?  Hftd  the  duellist  destroyed 
your  neighbor ;  had  your  own  father  been  killed  by  the  man  who 
solicits  your  suffrage ;  had  your  son,  laid  low  by  his  hand,  bceo 
brought  to  your  door  pale  in  death  and  weltering  in  blood ;  would 
you  then  think  the  crime  a  small  one  ?  Would  you  honor  with 
your  confidence,  and  elevate  to  power  by  your  yote,  the  guilty 
monster  ?  And  what  would  you  think  of  your  ne  ^hbon  if,  re^ 
gardless  of  your  agony,  they  should  reward  him  ?  And  yet  such 
scenes  of  unutterable  anguish  are  multiplied  every  year.  Every 
year  the  duellist  is  cutting  down  the  neighbor  of  somebody. 
Every  year,  and  many  times  in  the  year,  a  father  is  brought 
dead  or  dying  to  his  family,  or  a  son  laid  breathless  at  the  feet  of 
his  parents ;  and  every  year  you  are  patronizing  by  your  votes  the 
men  who  commit  these  crimes,  and  looking  with  cold  indifference 
upon,  and  even  mocking,  the  sorrows  of  your  neighbour.  Beware, 
— I  iidmonish  you  to  beware,  and  especially  such  of  you  as  have 
promising  sons  prepiiring  for  active  life,  lest,  having  no  feeling 
for  the  sorrows  of  another,  you  be  called  to  weep  for  your  own 
sorrow ;  lest  your  sons  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  very  murderer  for 
whom  you  vote,  or  by  the  hand  of  some  one  whom  his  example  has 
trained  to  the  work  of  blood. 


TH£  EAST  AND   THE   WEST  ONE. 

What  will  become  of  the  West  if  her  prosperity  rushes  up  to 
such  a  majesty  of  power,  while  those  great  institutions  of  learning 
and  religion  linger  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  mind,  and  the 
conscience,  and  the  heart  of  that  vast  world  ?  It  must  not  be 
permitted.  And  yet  what  is  done  must  be  done  quickly;  for 
population  will  not  wait,  and  commerce  will  not  oast  anchor,  and 
manufactures  will  not  shut  off  the  steam  nor  shut  down  the  gate, 
and  agriculture,  pushed  by  millions  of  freemen  on  their  fertile 
soil,  will  not  withhold  her  corrupting  abundance. 

We  must  educate  !  we  must  educate  I  or  we  must  perish  by  our 
own  prosperity.  If  we  do  not,  short  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
will  be  our  race.  If,  in  our  haste  to  be  rich  and  mighty,  we  out- 
run our  literary  and  religious  institutions,  they  will  never  over- 
take us,  or  only  come  up  after  the  battle  of  liberty  is  fought  and 
lost,  as  spoils  to  grace  the  victory,  and  as  resources  of  inexorable 
despotism  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  bondage.  And  let  no  man  at 
the  Bast  quiet  himself  and  dream  of  liberty  whatever  may  be- 
come of  the  West.  Our  alliance  of  blood,  and  political  instita- 
tions,  and  common  interests,  is  such  that  we  cannot  stand  aloof  in 
the  hour  of  her  calamity,  should  it  ever  come.  Her  destiny  is 
our  destiny ;  and  the  day  that  her  gallant  ship  goes  down,  oar 
little  boat  sinks  in  the  vortex  I 
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I  would  add,  as  a  motive  to  immediate  aetion,  tbat  if  we  do  feil 
in  oar  great  experiment  of  Belf-government,  our  destruction  will 
be  as  signaTafi  the  birthright  abandoned,  the  mercies  abused,  and 
tiie  provocation  offered  to  beneficent  Heaven.  The  descent  of  de- 
Boladon  will  correspond  with  the  past  elevation.  No  punishments 
of  Heaven  are  so  severe  as  those  for  mercies  abused ;  and  no  in- 
stnimentalitj  employed  in  their  infliction  is  so  dreadful  as  the 
wrath  of  man.  No  spasms  are  like  the  spasms  of  expiring  liberty, 
and  no  wailings  such  as  her  convulsions  extort.  It  took  Rome 
tiiree  hundred  years  to  die ;  and  our  death,  if  we  perish,  will  be 
as  much  more  terrific  as  our  intelligence  and  free  institutions  have 
pvan  to  us  more  bone  and  sinew  and  vitality.  May  God  hide  me 
from  the  day  when  the  dying  agonies  of  my  country  shall  begin  I 
0  thou  beloved  land,  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  brother- 
lu)od,  and  common  interest,  and  perils,  live  forever,— one  and 
undivided  1  FUa/or  the  Wut,  1886. 


JAUSS  K.  PATTLDma. 

It  is  now^  more  than  half  a  eentory  sinoe  JamoB  Eirko  Panlding  made  hiB  first 
•pp«annoe  as  an  author.  Ho  is  of  the  old  Batch  stock,  and  was  bom  in  Piea- 
saot  Valley,  a  town  in  Dutchess  Coonty,  New  York,  on  the  22d  of  Angnst,  1778. 
All  the  advantages  of  odnoation  which  he  had  were  such  only  as  a  country  school 
Mold  affi>rd;  and  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  through  tho  assistance  of  one 
of  his  brothers,  he  obtained  a  place  in  a  public  office  in  New  Tork  City.  Hie 
nster  had  married  Peter  Irvin|^  a  merchant  of  high  character,  who  was  afler- 
vards  a  representative  to  Congress,  and  through  him  he  became  acquainted  with 
hii  younger  brother,  Washington  Irving,  with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate 
fneoddhip.  This  resulted  in  the  publication,  in  1807,  of  a  series  of  papers,  writ- 
(en  Miiietimos  by  one  and  sometimes  by  the  other,  and  sometimes  jointly  by  both, 
called  Salmagundi^ — the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  satinse  the  follies  of 
behicoable  life.  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  authors,  it  became  very 
popolar,  and  had  a  wide  circulation,  though  at  this  day  most  of  its  wit  and  satWe 
H  litUe  appreciated. 

The  sacoess  of  this  work  probably  decided  the  authors  to  a  literary  life,  who, 
however,  in  foture  pursued  their  avocations  separately.  In  1817,  >Mr.  Panlding 
pihlished  the  Lmf  of  a  Scotch  FtddU^  a  satirical  poem,  and  Jokehyt  a  burlesque 
«f  "Rokeby,"  in  six  cantos;  and  the  next  year,  a  prose  pamphlet  entitled  Tha 
r»ded  AofM  and  Ettgland,  which  was  called  forth  by  a  criticism  in  the  «  London 
QBarteriy"  on  "  Inchiq^'s  Letters,"  written  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Phila- 
ddphUL^    In  1815,  he  passed  part  of  the  summer  in  a  tour  through  Virginia^ 

'  im, 

*  A  word  of  French  derivation,  meaning  a  medley,  a  mixture  of  various  ingre- 
dttota 

*  8«e  note  on  page  103  for  an  account  of  Inchiquin's  Letters. 
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mhw  hb  wrote  and  ftfterwards  pabUdwd  Us  LeUsn  from  iU  Somik,  oontainin^ 
•ketches  of  soeneij,  monnen,  and  charaoter.*  In  1816,  he  pnbliahed  The  Diveiu 
mg  HUtory  of  John  Bull  <md  Brother  Jonathan,  the  moat  popular  «f  hia  aatins; 
in  1818,  The  Backwoodtman,  a  deaoriptive  poem ;  in  the  next  year,  tho  aeoond 
aeriea  of  Salmagundi,  of  which  he  waa  the  aole  author;  and  in  1823,  Konig^bnorkt, 
a  novel  founded  on  the  hiatory  of  the  Swediah  aetUomenta  on  the  Delaware,  the 
title  of  which  waa  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Old  Time9  in  the  New  World,  In 
1824  appeared  John  Bull  in  America,  or  The  New  Munehcateen;  in  1826,  Merrjf 
Talea  of  the  Three  WUe  Men  of  Ootham;  and,  in  the  two  following  years,  The 
New  Pilgrim*a  Progreee,  and  The  Tales  of  a  Oood  Woman  by  a  Ihubtful  OenUeman. 
In  1831,  he  publiahed  hia  Ihitehman'e  Fireside,  the  beat  of  hia  novels.  It  is  a 
domestic  atory  of  the  Old  French  War,  and  the  aoene  la  laid  among  the  Booroes 
of  the  Hudaon  and  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  three  following  years 
appeared  Westward  Ho,  a  novel  founded  on  forest-lifo,  the  seeneiy  of  which  is 
ehiefly  in  Kentucky ;  L{fe  of  Washington;  and  Slaoery  in  the  Vhited  Slatee,* 

From  1837  to  1841,  Mr.  Paulding  was  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department 
of  the  United  Stales,  under  the  Van  Bnren  administration ;  since  whieh  he  has 
retired  firom  public  life,  and  now  reaidea  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudaon,  about 
eight  milea  above  Ponghkeepaie.  In  1846,  he  publiAed  a  new  novel, — The  Old 
Continental;  and,  in  1850,  hia  last  yrork,— The  Puritan's  Jkmghter,  the  seeneiy  of 
which  is  laid  partly  in  Bngland  and  partty  in  the  United  States. 

murdebeb's  greek. 

Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  beantifol  region  watered  by 
this  stream'  was  poesessed  by  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  which  has 
long  since  become  extinct  or  incorporated  with  some  other  savage 
nation  of  the  West  Three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  where 
the  stream  discharges  itself  into  the  Hudson,  a  white  family,  of 
the  name  of  Stacy,  had  established  itself  in  a  log  house,  by  tacit 
permission  of  the  tribe,  to  whom  Stacy  had  made  himself  nsefiil 
by  his  skill  in  a  variety  of  little  arts  highly  estimated  by  the 
savages.  In  particular,  a  friendship  subsisted  between  him  and 
an  old  Indian,  called  Naoman,  who  often  came  to  his  house  and 
partook  of  his  hospitality.  The  Indians  never  forgive  injuries  nor 
forget  benefits.  The  family  consisted  of  Stacy,  his  wife,  and  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  former  five,  the  latter  three, 
years  old. 

*  A  large  portion  of  Letter  XL,  upon  slavery,  whieh,  with  oommente  oreditable 
to  the  author's  humanity,  pictures  a  distreaaing  aoene  of  a  slave-gang, — men, 
women,  and  children, — chained  together,  and  driven  aouthward  for  a  market,  waa 
Bupprosaed  in  a  aecond  edition,  a  little  before  the  time  he  waa  made  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  under  Van  Buren. 

s  Thia  book,  which  doea  little  credit  to  the  author,  ia  now  out  of  print;  and  I 
presume  another  edition  will  never  be  called  for.  How  wide  the  diflference  b«s 
tween  what  ia  written  for  the  times,  to  please  a  diseased,  popular  tast«,  and  that 
which  is  written  for  universal,  ever-enduring  truts  ! 

3  In  Orange  County,  Now  York. 
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One  day,  Naoman  came  to  Stacy's  log  hut  in  his  absence, 
Hghted  his  pipe,  and  sat  down.  He  looked  very  serioos,  some- 
times sighed  deeply,  but  said  not  a  word.  Stacy's  wife  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter, — ^if  he  was  sick.  He  snook  his  head, 
sighed,  but  said  nothing,  and  soon  went  away.  The  next  day,  he 
come  again  and  behaved  in  the  same  manner.  Stacy's  wife  began 
to  think  strange  of  this,  and  related  it  to  her  husband,  who  ad- 
vised her  to  orge  the  old  man  to  an  explanation  the  next  time  he 
came.  Accordingly,  when  he  repeated  his  visit  the  day  after,  she 
was  m<Nre  importunate  than  nsoal.  At  last  the  old  Indian  said, 
'^  I  am  a  red  man,  and  the  pale  faces  are  our  eiiemies :  why  should 
I  speak  r' — ^^  But 'my  husband  and  I  are  your  friends :  you  have 
eaten  salt  with  us  a  thousand  times,  and  my  children  have  sat  on 
your  knees  as  often.  If  you  have  any  thing  on  your  mind,  tell  it 
me." — ^It  will  cost  me  my  life  if  it  is  known,  and  the  white- 
&oed  women  are  not  good  at  keeping  secrets,''  replied  Naoman. — 
"  Try  me,  and  see." — *^  Will  you  swear  by  your  Great  Spirit  that 
yon  will  tell  none  but  your  husband  ?" — <'  I  have  none  else  to 
tell." — *'  But  will  you  swear  7" — ^^  1  do  swear  by  our  Great  Spirit 
I  will  tell  none  but  my  husband."— ^<  Not  if  my  tribe  should  kill 
yoQ  for  not  telling?" — ^^Not  if  your  tribe  should  kill  me  for  not 
telling." 

Naoman  then  proceeded  to  tell  her  that,  owing  to  some  en- 
croachments of  the  white  people  below  the  mountains,  his  tribe 
had  become  irritated,  and  were  resolved  that  night  to  massacre  all 
the  white  settlers  within  their  reach ;  that  she  must  send  for  her 
husband,  inform  him  of  the  danger,  and,  as  secretly  and  speedily 
as  possible,  take  their  canoe  and  paddle  with  all  haste  over  the 
river  to  Fishkill  for  safety.  <^  Be  quick,  and  do  nothing  that  may 
exdte  suspicion,"  said  Naoman,  as  he  departed.  The  good  wife 
fico^t  her  husband,  who  was  down  on  the  river  fishing;  told  him 
the,  story,  and,  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  they  proceeded  to  their 
boat,  which  was  unluckily  filled  with  water.  It  took  some  time 
to  clear  it  out,  and,  meanwhile,  Stacv  recollected  his  gun,  which 
had  been  left  behind.  He  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  returned 
with  it  All  this  took  up  considerable  time,  and  precious  time  it 
proved  to  this  poor  &mily.  The  daily  visits  of  old  Naoman,  and 
m  more  than  ordinary  gravitv,  had  excited  suspicion  in  some  of 
the  tribe,  who  had,  accordingly,  paid  particular  attention  to  tho 
moYements  of  Stacy.  One  of  the  young  Indians,  who  had  been 
kept  on  the  watch,  seeing  the  whole  family  about  to  tike  to  the 
bost,  ran  to  the  little  Indian  village,  about  a  mile  off,  and  gave  the 
Alarm.  Five  Indians  collected,  ran  down  to  the  river,  where  their 
canoes  were  moored,  jumped  in,  and  paddled  after  Stacy,  who  by 
this  tune  had  got  some  dutance  out  into  the  stream.  They  gained 
Oft  Urn  so  &8t  that  twice  he  dropped  his  paddle  and  took  up  his 
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gun.  But  his  wife  prevented  bis  shooting  by  telling  him  that^  if 
he  fired  and  they  were  afterwards  overteken,  they  woold  mfiet 
with  no  meroy  from  the  Indians.  He  aooordingly  refrained,  and 
plied  his  paddle  till  the  sweat  rolled  in  big  drops  down  his  fore- 
head. AU  would  not  do :  they  were  overtaJcen  within  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore^  and  carried  back  wiih  shouts  of  yeUing 
triumph. 

When  they  got  ashore,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  Stacy's  bouse, 
and  dragged  himself,  his  wife  and  children,  to  their  Tillage. 
Here  the  principal  old  men,  and  Naoman  among  them,  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  affair.  The  chief  men  of  the  counoil  stated 
that  some  of  the  tribe  had  undoubtedly  been  gtdlly  of  treason,  in 
apprising  Stacy,  the  white  man,  of  the  designs  of  the  tribe, 
whereby  they  took  the  alarm  and  wellnigh  escaped.  He  propoeed 
to  examine  the  prisoners,  to  leam  who  gave  the  infimnation.  The 
old  men  assented  to  this,  and  Naoman  among  the  rest.  Stacy  was 
first  interrogated  by  one  of  the  old  men,  who  spoke  En^ish  and 
interpreted  to  the  others.  Stacy  refused  to  betray  his  infarmant 
His  wife  was  then  questioned;  while,  at  the  same  moment^  two 
Indians  stood  threatening  the  two  children  with  tomahawks,  in 
case  she  did  not  confess.  She  attempted  to  evade  the  truth,  by 
declaring  she  had  a  dream  the  night  before,  which  alarmed  her, 
and  that  she  had  persuaded  her  husband  to  fly.  '^The  Great 
Spirit  never  deigns  to  talk  in  dreams  to  a  white  face,''  said  tl£e  old 
Indian.  <<  Woman,  thou  hast  two  tongues  and  two  fiioes.  Speak 
the  truth,  or  thy  children  shall  surely  die."  The  little  boy  and 
girl  were  then  brought  dose  to  her,  and  the  two  savages  stood 
over  them,  ready  to  execute  their  bloody  orders. 

<<  Wilt  thou  name,"  said  the  old  Indian,  '<  the  red  man  who  be- 
trayed his  tribe?  I  will  ask  thee  three  times."  The  mother 
answered  not.  <<  Wilt  thou  name  the  traitor  ?  This  is  the  seoond 
time."  The  poor  mother  looked  at  her  husband  and  then  at  her 
children,  and  stole  a  glance  at  Naoman,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe 
with  invinmble  gravity.  She  wrung  her  hands,  and  wept,  but  re- 
mained silent.  <<  Wilt  thou  name  the  traitor  ?  'Tis  the  third  and 
last  time."  The  agony  of  the  mother  waxed  more  bitter :  again 
she  sought  the  eye  of  Naoman,  but  it  was  cold  and  motionless. 
A  pause  of  a  moment  awaited  her  reply,  and  the  tomahawks  were 
raised  over  the  heads  of  the  children,  who  besought  their  mother 
not  to  let  them  be  murdered. 

''Stop,"  cried  Naoman.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 
'<  Stop,'^  repeated  he,  in  a.  tone  of  authority.  ''  White  wonum, 
thou  hast  kept  thy  word  with  me  to  the  last  moment.  I  am  the 
traitor.  I  have  eaten  of  the  salt,  warmed  myself  at  the  fire, 
shared  the  kindness,  of  these  Ghristian  white  people,  and  it  was  I 
that  told  them  of  their  danger.    I  am  a  withered,  leafless,  biaaoh- 
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ksB  tnmk  Cut  me  down,  if  yoa  will :  I  am  ready/'  A  yell  of 
iBdignation  flomided  on  all  sides.  Naoman  descended  from  the 
little  bank  where  he  sat,  shrouded  his  face  with  his  mantle  of 
Bkinsy  and  snbmitted  to  his  fate.  He  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the 
white  woman  by  a  blow  of  the  tomahawk. 

But  the  saorifiee  of  Naoman  and  the  firmness  of  the  Christian 
white  woman  did  not  suffice  to  saye  the  lives  of  the  other  victims. 
They  perished, — how,  it  is  needless  to  say;  and  the  memory  of 
their  fiite  has  been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  pleasant  stream 
on  whose  banks  they  lived  and  died,  which  to  this  day  is  called 
Murderer's  Greek. 

QUABB£L  OF  BQUIBE  BULL  AND  HtB  SON. 

John  Bull  was  a  choleric  old  fellow,  who  held  a  good  manor  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  mill-pond,  and  which,  bv  reason  of  its  being 
quite  surrounded  by  water,  was  generally  called  Bullock  Island, 
Boll  was  an  ingenious  man,  an  exceedingly  good  blacksmith,  a 
dexterous  cutler,  and  a  notable  weaver  and  not-baker  besides.  He 
also  brewed  capital  porter,  ale,  and  small  beer,  and  was  in  fttot  a 
eort  of  Jack-pf-all>trades,  and  good  at  each.  In  addition  to  these, 
he  was  a  hearty  fellow,  an  excellent  bottle-companion,  and  pass- 
ably honest  as  times  go. 

But  what  tarnished  all  these  qualities  was  a  very  quarrelsome, 
orerbearing  disposition,  which  was  always  getting  him  into  some 
Bcnpe  or  other.  The  truth  is,  he  never  heurd  of  a  quarrel  going 
on  among  his  neighbors  but  his  fingers  itched  to  be  in  the  thickest 
of  them ;  so  that  he  was  hardly  ever  seen  without  a  broken  head, 
a  blaek  eye,  or  a  bloody  nose.  Such  was  Squire  Bull,  as  he  was 
oommonly  called  by  the  country-people  his  neighbors,— one  of 
those  odd,  testy,  grumbling,  boasting  old  codgers,  that  never  get 
credit  fi>r  what  they  are,  l]«cau8e  they  are  always  pretending  to  be 
what  they  are  not. 

The  squire  was  as  tight  a  hand  to  deal  with  in  doors  as  out; 
Bometimes  treating  his  &mily  as  if  th^  were  not  the  same  fiesh 
and  blood,  when  they  happened  to  differ  with  him  in  certain 
matters.  One  day  he  got  into  a  dispute  with  his  yQungest  son 
Jonathan,  who  was  fiuniliarly  called  Bbothib  Jonathan,  about 
whether  churches  ought  to  be  called,  churches  or  meeting-houses, 
and  whether  steeples  were  not  an  abomination.  The  squire,  either 
.  having  the  worst  of  the  argument,  or  being  naturally  impatient 
of  contradiction,  (I  can't  tell  which,)  fell  into  a  great  passion,  and 
swore  he  would  physic  such  notions  out  of  the  boy's  noddle.  So 
he  went  to  some  of  his  doctan  and  got  them  to  draw  up  a  pre- 
scription, made  up  of  thirty-^ine  different  txrticles,  many  of  them 
bitter  enough  to  some  palates.     This  he  tried  to  make  Jonathan 
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BwalloWy  and,  finding  he  made  yillanoas  wry  faceS|  and  would  not 
do  it,  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  like  fury.  After  this^  he  made 
the  home  so  disagreeable  to  him,  that  Jonathan,  though  as  hard 
as  A  pine-knot  and  as  tough  as  leather,  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
Taking  his  gun  and  his  axe^  he  put  himself  in  a  boat  and  paddled 
over  the  mill-pond  to  some  new  lands  to  which  the  squire  pre- 
tended some  sort  of  claim,  intending  to  settle  them,  and  build  a 
meedng-house  without  a  steeple  as  soon  as  he  grew  rich  enough. 

When  he  got  over,  Jonathan  found  that  the  land  was  quite  in 
a  state  of  nature,  covered  with  wood,  and  inhabited  by  nobody  but 
wild  beasts.  But,  being  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  took  his  axe  on  one 
shoulder  and  his  gun  on  the  other,  marched  into  the  thickest  of 
the  wood,  and,  clearing  a  place,  built  a  log  hut.  Pursuing  his 
labors,  and  handling  his  axe  like  a  notable  woodman,  he  in  a  few 
years  cleared  th^  land,  which  he  laid  out  into  thirteen  goad  farms; 
and,  building  himself  a  fine  frame  house,  about  half  finished,  began 
to  be  quite  snug  and  comfortable. 

But  Squire  Bull,  who  was  getting  old  and  sdngy,  and,  besides, 
was  in  great  want  of  money,  on  account  of  his  having  lately  b^n 
made  to  pay  swinging  damages  for  assaulting  his  neighbors  and 
breaking  their  heads, — ^the  squire,  I  say,  finding  Jonathan  was 
gettine  well  to  do  in  the  world,  began  to  be  very  much  troubled 
about  his  welfare;  so  he  demanded  that  Jonathan  should  pay  him 
a  good  rent  for  the  land  which  he  had  cleared  and  made  good  for 
something.  He  trumped  up  I  know  not  what  claim  against  him, 
and,  under  difierent  pretences,  managed  to  pocket  all  Jonathan's 
honest  gains.  In  fact,  the  poor  lad  had  not  a  shilling  left  for 
holiday  occasions ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  filial  respect  he 
felt  for  the  old  man,  he  would  certainly  have  refused  to  submit  to 
such  impositions. 

But,  for  all  this,  in  a  little  time  Jonathan  grew  up  to  be  very 
large  of  his  age,  and  became  a  tall,  stout,  double-jointed,  broad- 
footed  cub  of  a  fellow,  awkward  in  his  gait  and  simple  in  his  ap- 
pearance, but  showing  a  lively,  shrewd  look,  and  having  the  pro- 
mise of  great  stren^  when  he  should  get  his  full  growth.  He 
was  rather  an  odd-looking  chap,  in  truth,  and  had  many  queer 
ways ;  but  everybody  that  had  seen  John  Bull  saw  a  great  like- 
ness between  them,  and  swore  he  was  John's  own  boy,  and  a  true 
chip  of  the  old  block.  Like  the  old  squire,  he  was  apt  to  be 
blustering  and  saucy,  but  in  the  main  was  a  peaceable  sort  of 
careless  ^llow,  that  would  quarrel  with  nobody  if  you  only  let 
him  alone. 

While  Jonathan  was  outgrowing  his  strength.  Bull  kept  on 
picking  his  pockets  of  every  penny  he  could  scrape  together  ^  till 
at  last  one  day  when  the  squire  was  even  more  than  usually  press- 
ing in  his  demands,  which  he  accompanied  with  threats,  Jonathan 
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started  up  in  a  Prions  passion,  and  threw  the  tea-kettlk  at  the 
old  man's  head.  The  choleric  Bull  was  hereupon  exceedingly 
eDnged ;  and,  after  calling  the  poor  lad  an  undutiftd,  ungratefiUy 
rebeUioos  rasail|  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  forthwith  a  furious 
scuffle  ensued.  This  lasted  a  long  time ;  for  the  squire,  though 
is  years,  was  a  capital  boxer,  and  of  most  excellent  Dottom.  At 
last,  however,  Jonathan  got  him  under,  and,  before  he  would  let 
liim  up,  made  him  sign  a  paper  giving  up  all  cUiim  to  the  fiurms, 
ud  acknowledging  the  fee^imple  to  be  in  Jonathan  forever. 


WILLIAM  TUDOR,  177»— 1830. 

Thb  fimily  of  Tador  ia  of  Welsh  origin.  John,  the  flnt  of  the  nsme  hi  Ameriea, 
CUM  to  Boston  early  the  last  oentary.  Hia  son  William,  haying  graduated  at 
Harrard  College  in  1769,  oommenoed  the  praetioe  of  Uw  in  Boston,  and  manied 
Bella  Jarris,  a  lady  of  refinement  and  of  taste  oongenial  with  his  own.  Their 
9on  William,  the  sulijeet  of  this  Mographieal  sketch,  was  horn  in  Boston  on  tha 
2SUi  of  January,  1779,  was  fitted  for  ooUege  at  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover, 
sod  gradaated  at  Harvard  in  1796.  Being  destined  for  commercial  ]its,  ha 
entered  the  connUng-room  of  John  Oodman ;  and  when  he  was  twenty-one^  he 
was  lent  hy  him  to  Paris,  as  his  confidential  agent  in  a  matter  of  great  hnsiness 
interest  After  heing  abroad  nearly  a  year,  he  retnmed  home,  and  soon  after 
went  to  Leghorn  on  commercial  business ;  yisiting  also  France,-  Germany,  and 
England,  and  retnmed  to  Ameriol^  confirmed  in  his  love  of  letters,  which,  tonid 
•II  4)e  turmoil  of  business,  he  ever  continued  to  cherish.  A  few  of  his  ftiends  and 
asKeiates  had  for  some  time  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  literary  club:  he 
eatered  warmly  into  their  views,  and  soon  the  Anthology  Society  was  formed,  of 
wliidi  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  as  well  as  earliest  members.^ 

'  The  Monthly  Anthology  was  begun  by  Mr.  Phineas  Adams,  a  graduate  of 
HsTTHd,  and  then  a  schoolmaster  in  Boston.  The  first  number,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Review,  edited  by  Syivanns  Per-se," 
via  pnblished  in  Boston  by  E.  Lincoln,  in  November,  1803.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  be  gave  it  up  to  the  Bev.  William  Bmerson,*  who  induced  two  or  throe 
goDtloBieu  to  join  with  him  in  the  care  of  the  work,  and  thus  laid  the  fonndation 
or  the  Anthology  Club.  The  club  was  regularly  organised  and  governed  by  rules; 
the  nimber  of  resident  members  varied  firom  eight  to  sixteen.  It  was  one  of  its 
inlei  that  every  member  should  write  for  the  work,  and  nothing  was  published 
vitboot  the  consent  of  the  society.  The  club  met  once  a  week  in  the  evening, 
ud,  after  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  manuscripts  oflEered,  partook  of  a  plahi 
npper,  and  eigoyed  the  ftiU  pleasure  of  a  literary  chat  The  following  were  the 
ncmbers  of  the  club,  some  for  a  short  time  only,  others  during  the  greater  part 


*Xr.  Knenon  was  pastor  of  the  *<Firrt  Church"  fai  Boeton  from  1709  to  1811.  It  was  on 
Ui  Botfon,  In  the  Anthology  Club,  leoonded  by  Wm.  Smith  Shaw,  thnt  the  veto  to  establish 
ftUbmj  of  periodical  poblicattons  was  adopted;  and  this  constituted  the  flnt  step  towards 
the  ortabliehment  of  the  Bo8t<m  Atheiueam,  whose  library  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the 
eonotzy.  While  thta  noble  instltiitlon  endures,  it  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
"Aatfadlogy  aab." 

19  . 
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In  the  year  IS05,  Fiederiok  Tudor,  the  brother  of  William,  formed  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  new  branch  of  oommeroe,  by  the  transportation  of  ieo  to  the  tropi- 
oal  olimates.  The  plan  was,  of  course,  ridiculed  by  a  large  portion  of  Uie  oom- 
munity;  but  he  persevered.  William  was  sent  as  his  agent  to  the  West  Indies; 
and  though  many  obstacles,  as  might  be  expected,  were  encountered,  yet  the  per- 
severance of  Frederiok  finally  triumphed  over  aU.  He  established  the  traffic^ 
acquired  in  it  great  affluence,  and  created  for  his  country  an  important  branch 
of  commerce,  of  which  he  was  unquestionably  the  author  and  founder. 

On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  William  Tudor  nooinod  the  Anthology 
Club,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, and,  at  the  request  of  its  authorities,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1809.  In  1810,  he  again  went  to  Europe,  in  the  employ  of  Stephen  Higginson, 
Jr.,  an  eminent  Boston  merchant,  upon  commercial  business;  but  returned,  the 
next  year,  to  devote  his  time  to  pursuits  more  kindred  to  his  genius.  Indeed, 
general  literature  and  the  political  relations  of  his  country  now  became  the  chief 
objects  of  his  attention ;  and  to  open  a  field  for  the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  he 
formed,  in  1814,  the  design  of  establishing  the  "  North  American  Review,"  which 
still  continues  a  noble  monument  of  his  industry,  intellectual  power,'  and  varied 
learning.    In  May,  1815,  it  first  made  its  appearance.^    Mr.  Tudor  took  upon 

of  its  existence.* — Rev.  Drs.  Gardiner,  Kirkland,  and  McEean,  Professor  Sidney 
Willard,  Rev.  Messrs.  Emerson,  Buckminster,  6.  C.  Thacher,  end  Tuckefrman; 
Drs.  Jackson,  Warren,  Gorham,  and  Bigelow ;  Messrs.  W.  S.  Shaw,  W|n.  Tador, 
Peter  Thachor,  Arthur  M.  Walter^JIdmund  T.  Dana,  Wm.  Wells,  R.  H.  Gardiner, 
B.  Welles,  J.  Savage,  J.  Field,  Wintbrop  Sargent,  Thomas  Gray,  J.  Stickney, 
Alex.  H.  Everett,  J.  Head,  Jr.,  and  George  Ticknor.  This  work  undoubtedly 
rendered  great  service  to  our  literature,  and  aided  in  the  difiusion  of  good  taste  in 
the  community.  It  was  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  regular  criticism  on  American 
books,  and  it  suffered  few  productions  of  the  day  to  escape  its  notice.  The 
writers,  of  course,  received  no  pay :  they  worked  in  this  field  for  the  love  of  it; 
for  the  profits  of  the  Review  did  not  pay  for  their  suppers. 

*  The  "  North  American  Review"  came  out»  under  Mr.  Tndor's  editorship^ 
in  May,  1815.  It  was  published  at  first  every  two  months,  and  was  thus  con- 
tinued to  the  twenty-fir^t  number,  (inclusive,)  which  was  the  number  for  Septem- 
ber, 1818.  Throe  numbers  constituted  a  volume :  consequently,  the  first  seven 
volumes  are  of  the  bi-monthly  issue.  With  December,  1818,  commenced  the 
eighth  volume  with  the  quarterly  issue.  The  tenth  volume  begins  with  January, 
1820,  and  is  called  the  first  of  the  "  new  series,"  probably  because  it  passed  over 
December,  in  order  that  the  volumes  might  tbencoforth  correspond  with  the  years, 
there  boing  two  volumes  in  tho  same  year.  Tho  following  have  been  the  editors 
of  this  ablost  and  oldest  of  American  periodicals : — 

William  Tudor from  May,  1815,  to  March,  1817,  mclusive,    4  vols. 

Jared  Sparks "     May,  1817,  to  March,  1818,        '*  2    " 

Edward  T.  Channing....     "     May,  1818,  to  Sept.,    1819,        "  3    " 

Edward  Bverott "     Jan.,  1820,  to  Oct,      1823,        *'  8    «* 

Jarod  Sparks «    Jan.,  1824,  to  April,    1830,        «  13    " 

Alex.  II.  Everett "     July,  1830,  to  Oct,      1835,        "         11    « 

John  Q.  Palfrey "     Jan.,  1836,  to  Oct,      1842,        "  14    « 

Francis  Bowen "     Jan.,  1843,  to  Oct,      1853,        "         22    " 

Andrew  P.  Peabody "     Jan.,  1864,  to  Oct,      1858,        "         10     " 

Total  volumes  to  1858,  inclusive...  87 
The  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  still  continues  the  editorship 
of  this  review,  of  whom  it  is  praise  enough  to  say  that  he  ftdly  sustains  it«  pre- 
vious high  reputation. 
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htn»d(  avowedly,  tbe  character  of  editor,  and  snstained  the  work  with  little 
eztenud  aid.  Of  the  first  four  volumes,  three-fourths  of  the  articles  are  known 
to  be  wholly  from  his  pen. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Tudor  published  Letien  on  the  Saatem  SuUet ;  in  1821,  a  volume 
di  MiaedUmiea  i  and  in  1823,  the  Life  of  James  Otia,  a  most  instructivo  and  inte- 
resting piece  of  biography,  which  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  history  of  the 
times.  In  the  same  year,  he  conceived  the  design  of  purchasing  the  summit  of 
Banker  Hill,  and  erecting  thereon  a  monument  commemorative  of  the  battle. 
Xot  having  the  means  himself,  he  communicated  his  views  to  some  wealthy 
friends,  and  the  result  was  the  organisation  of  the  **  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association.'* 

In  1833,  ho  was  appointed  Oonsnl  at  Lima  and  the  ports  of  Peru,  the  duties  of 
wfaieh  oiEee  be  diseharged  with  shignlar  ability.  There  he  remained  till,  in  1827, 
be  neeived  the  appointment  of  Chaig6  d'Affiures  of  the  United  States  at  Rio 
Jsoeiro^  whare  ho  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1830,  of  a  fever  incident  to  the 


In  William  Tudor,  the  qualities  of  the  gentleman  and  the  man  of  business,  of 
the  scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world,  were  so  manifestly  and  so  happily  blended, 
that,  both  in  public  conduct  and  private  intercourse,  his  character  commanded 
uuTenal  respeot  and  confidence.  And  when  we  look  at  the  part  he  took  in  sus- 
taining the  ^  Monthly  Anthology,"  at  a  time  when  we  hardly  had  any  literature 
of  oor  own,  and  sobsequently  as  the  founder  of  the  "  North  American  Review," 
and  the  chief  writer  of  its  earlier  volumes,  we  must  say  that  to  no  one  is  the  cause 
of  American  literature  more  deeply  indebted.^ 

INIT.UENOE  OF  FEMALES  ON  SOCIETY. 

From  an  accurate  account  of  the  condition  of  women  in  any 
country,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  infer  the  whole  state  of  society. 
Bo  great  is  the  influence  they  exercise  on  the  character  of  men^ 
that  the  latter  will  be  elevated  or  degraded  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  weaker  sex.  Where  women .  are  slaves,  as  in  Turkey, 
the  men  will  be  the  same ;  where  they  are  treated  as  moral  beings, 
where  their  minds  are  cultivated,  and  they  are  considered  equals, 
the  state  of  society  must  be  high,  and  the  character  of  the  men 
energetic  and  noble.  There  is  so  much  quickness  of  comprehen- 
sion, so  much  susceptibility  of  pure  and  generous  emotion,  so 
much  ardor  of  affection,  in  women,  that  they  constantly  stimulate 
men  to  exertion,  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  most  powerful 
tgcncy  in  soothing  the  angry  feelings,  and  in  mitigating  the  harsh 
and  narrow  propensities,  which  are  generated  in  the  strife  of  the 
passions. 

The  advantages  of  giving  a  superior  education  to  women  are  not 
confined  to  themselves,  but  have  a  salutary  influence  on  our  sex. 


*  Bsad  an  exoellent  sketch  of  his  life  in  "The  History  of  the  Boston  Atbe- 
icam,"  hy  Hon.  Joaiah  Quinoy. 
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THe  fear  that  increased  inBtruotion  will  render  them  incompetent 
or  neglectfol  in  domestic  life^  is  absurd  in  theory  and  completely 
destroyed  by  facts.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  when  once  esta- 
blished in  life,  know  that  there  is  an  end  of  trifling ;  its  solicitndes 
and  duties  multiply  upon  them  equally  ^t }  the  former  are  apt  to 
feel  them  much  more  keenly,  and  too  frequently  abandon  all  pre- 
vious acquirements  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  these.  But  if 
the  one  sex  have  cultivated  and  refined  minds,  the  other  must 
meet  them  from  shame,  if  not  from  sympathy.  If  a  man  finds 
that  his  wife  is  not  a  mere  nurse  or  a  housekeeper ;  that  she  can, 
when  the  occupations  of  the  day  are  over,  enliven  a  winter's  even- 
ing ',  that  she  can  converse  on  the  usual  topics  of  literature,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  superior  conversation,  or  the  reading  of  a 
valuable  book,  he  must  have  a  perverted  taste  indeed  if  it  does  not 
make  home  still  dearer,  and  prevent  him  from  resorting  to  taverns 
for  recreation  The  benefits  to  her  children  need  not  be  men- 
tioned ;  instruction  and  cultivated  taste  in  a  mother  enhance  their 
respect  and  affection  for  her  and  their  love  of  home,  and  throw  a 
ohiurm  over  the  whole  scene  of  domestic  life. 


GHABACTEa  OF  JAMES  0TIS« 

James  Otis  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  high-minded  men  that 
this  country  has  produced  He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  master- 
spirits who  began  and  conducted  an  opposition  which  at  first  was 
only  designed  to  counteract  and  defeat  an  arbitrary  administration, 
but  whicm  ended  in  a  revolution,  emancipated  a  continent,  and 
established,  by  the  example  of  its  effects,  a  lasting  influence  on  all 
the  governments  of  the  civilized  world.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  country  not  merely  because  it  was  popular,  but  because  he 
saw  that  its  prosperity,  freedom,  and  honor  would  be  aU  dimi- 
nished, if  the  usurpation  of  the  British  Parliament  was  successful. 
His  enemies  constantly  represented  him  as  a  demagogue,  yet  no 
man  was  less  so ;  his  character  was  too  liberal,  proud,  and  honest 
to  play  that  part.  He  led  public  opinion  by  the  energy  which 
conscious  strength,  elevated  views,  and  quick  feelings  inspire ;  and 
was  followed  with  that  deference  and  reliance  which  great  talents 
instinctively  command.  These  were  the  qualifications  that  made 
him  for  many  years  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the  patriotic  party.  It 
was  not  by  supple  and  obscure  intrigues,  by  unworthy  flatteries 
and  compliances,  by  a  degrading  adoption  of  plebeian  dress,  man- 
ners, or  Language,  diat  he  obtained  the  sufiages  of  the  people,  but 
by  their  opinion  of  his  uprightness,  their  knowledge  of  his  disin- 
terestedness, and  their  conviction  of  his  ability.  He  vindicated 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  factious  tri- 
bune, aiming  to  subvert  established  authority,  but  as  a  Eoman 
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Moator,  wbo  became  the  Toltintary  advocate  of  an  injured  pro* 
Tiiu».  He  valued  his  own  standing,  and  that  of  his  famUy,  in 
fociety,  and  did  not  vrish  a  change  or  a  revolntion.  He  acknow- 
Jdged  a  conunon  interest  with  his  countrymen,  and  sacrificed  in 
tlieir  sapport  all  his  hopes  of  personal  aggrandizement.  Had  he 
taken  part  with  the  administration^  he  might  have  commanded 
eroj  &Yor  in  their  power  to  bestow ;  in  sustaining  that  of  his 
native  land,  he  well  mew  that  his  only  reward  woold  be  the  good 
will  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  sweet  consciousness  of  performing 
lu3  duty;  and  that  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  common  lot  or 
great  pa^otisni  in  all  ages, — present  poverty  and  future  fame. 

In  fine,  he  was  a  man  of  powerM  genius  and  ardent  temper, 
with  wit  and  hnmor  that  never  failed  :  as  an  orator,  he  was  bold, 
argiunentativey  impetuous,  and  commanding,  with  an  eloquence 
that  made  his  own  excitement  irresistibly  contagious ;  as  a  lawver, 
bis  knowledge  and  ability  placed  him  at  ike  head  of  his  profession ; 
as  a  scholar,  he  was  rich  in  acquisition,  and  governed  by  a  classic 
taste;  as  a  statesman  and  civilian,  he  was  soimd  and  just  in  his 
views  'j  as  a  patriot,  he  resisted  all  allurements  that  might  weaken 
the  cause  of  that  country  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  for 
which  he  sacrificed  it.  The  future  historian  of  the  United  States, 
ID  considering  the  foundations  of  American  independence,  will 
find  that  one  of  the  corner-stones  must  be  inscribed  with  the 
Bvue  of  James  Otis. 


CAUSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

The  following  authentic  anecdote  on  the  origin  of  American 
taxation  may  be  gratifying  to  persons  who  are  fond  of  tracing  the 
currents  of  events  up  to  their  primitive  sources,  and  who  know 
W  ofien  changes  in  human  affairs  are  first  put  in  motion  by 
^ery  trifling  causes.  When  President  Adams  was  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  he  often  saw  his  countryman,  Benjamin  West, 
^e  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  West  always  re- 
tained a  strong  and  unyielding  affection  for  his  native  land,  which, 
to  borrow  a  term  of  his  own  art,  was  in  fine  keeping  with  his  ele- 
cted genius.  The  patronage  of  the  king  was  nobly  bestowed 
^n  him;  and  it  forms  a  fine  trait  in  the  character  of  both,  that, 
when  a  malicious  courtier  endeavored  to  embarrass  him,  by  asking 
lu8  opinion  on  the  news  of  some  disastrous  event  to  America,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  he  replied  that  he  never  could  rejoice  in 
iny  misfortune  to  his  native  country }  for  which  answer  the  king 
immedistely  gaye  him  his  protecting  approbation.  Mr.  West  one 
day  asked  Mr.  Adams  if  he  should  like  to  take  a  walk  with  him, 
and  see  the  cause  of  the  American  Eevolution.  The  minister, 
having  known  something  of  this  matter,  smiled  at  the  proposal, 
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bat  told  him  that  he  Bhoald  be  glad  to  see  the  cause  ol  that  revo- 
lutioD^  and  to  take  a  walk  with  hb  friend  West  anywhere.  The 
next  morning  he  called,  according  to  agreement,  and  took  Mr. 
Adams  into  Hyde  Park,  to  a  spot  near  the  Serpentine  RiTer, 
where  he  gave  him  the  following  narrative : — "  The  king  came  to 
the  throne  a  young  man,  surrounded  by  flattering  courtiers,  one 
of  whose  frequent  topics  it  was  to  declaim  against  the  meanness 
of  his  palace,  which  was  wholly  unworthy  a  monarch  of  such  a 
country  as  England.  They  said  that  there  was  not  a  soyereign  in 
Europe  who  was  lodged  so  poorly;  that  his  sorry,  diney,  old  brick 
palace  of  St.  James  looked  like  a  stable,  and  that  he  ought  to 
build  a  palace  suited  to  his  kingdom.  The  king  was  fond  of  archi- 
tecture, and  would  therefore  more  readily  listen  to  suggestions 
which  were,  in  fact,  all  true.  This  spot  that  you  see  here  was 
selected  for  the  site,  between  this  and  this  point,  which  were 
marked^ out.  The  king  applied  to  his  ministers  on  the  subject; 
they  inquired  what  sum  would  be  wanted  by  his  majesty,  who  said 
that  he  would  begin  with  a  million.  They  stated  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  but  that  his  majesty's 
wishes  should  be  taken  into  full  consideration.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  king  was  infbrmed  that  the  wants  of  the  treasury  were 
too  urgent  to  admit  of  a  supply  from  their  present  means,  but  that 
a  revenue  might  be  raised  in  America  to  supply  all  the  king's 
wishes.  This  suggestion  was  followed  up,  and  the  king  was  in 
this  way  first  led  to  consider,  and  then  to  consent  to,  the  scheme 
for  taxing  the  colonies.'^ 


FRANCIS  S.  KEY,  1779—1848. 

Frahcib  Scott  Kit,  the  ion  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Reyolation,  wai 
bom  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  Aagagt  1, 1779.  He  itndied  law,  and  in 
1801  eetablished  himself  in  hia  profeeiion  at  Frederioktown ;  but,  after  a  few 
years,  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  became  Distriot-Attomey  for  the 
mtj,  where  he  lired  till  his  death,  January  11, 1843. 

A  small  Tolnme  of  Mr.  Key's  poems  was  pablished,  with  an  introdnotoiy  letter 
by  Chief-Justioe  Taney,  in  1867.  Besides  that  stirring  national  song  by  which 
he  is  chiefly  known,  it  contains  many  pieoes  of  veiy  great  beaaty. 

THE  STAB-SPANQLSD  BANNER.^ 

I. 
Oh,  say,  oan  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
What  so  proudly  we  hail'd,  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming  ? 

>  In  1814,  when  the  British  fleet  was  at  the  month  of  the  Potomac  Riror,  and 
Intended  to  attack  Baltimore,  Mr.  Key  and  Air.  Skinner  were  sent  in  a  vessel  with 
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Whole  broad  sfcripea  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  flghty 

Cer  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so  gallantly  streaming ; 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there : 
Oh,  say,  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  kome  of  the  brave  t 


On  that  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  fhll  glory  reflected  now  shines  in  the  stream : 
'Tis  the  Star-Spangled  Banner ;  oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  I 


And  where  are  the  foes  who  so  vauntingly  swore 

That  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 

Their  blood  has  wash'd  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution ; 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  I 

IV. 

Oh,  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation  I 

Blest  vrith  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation  I 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trust ;" 


a  flag  of  trace  to  obtain  the  release  of  some  prisoners  the  English  had  taken  in 
their  expedition  against  Washington.  They  did  not  sucoeed,  and  were  told  that 
they  woidd  be  detained  till  after  the  attack  had  been  made  on  Baltimore.  Ac- 
eonUagly,  they  went  in  their  own  vessel,  strongly  gaarded,  with  the  British  fleet 
M  it  sailed  up  (he  Patap8(^o:  and  when  they  came  within  sight  of  Fort  MoHenry, 
a  short  distance  below  the  city,  they  could  see  the  American  flag  distinctly  flying 
•n  the  ramparts.  As  the  day  oloseid  in,  tiie  bombardment  of  the  fort  commenoed, 
ud  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  remained  on  deck  all  night,  watching  with  deep 
■nxiety  every  shell  that  was  fired.  While  the  bombaidment  continued,  it  was 
•oiBdeot  proof  that  the  fort  had  not  surrendered.  It  suddenly  ceased  some  time 
before  day ;  bat  as  they  had  no  oommanication  with  any  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
they  did  not  know  whether  the  fort  had  surrendered,  or  the  attack  upon  it  had 
been  abandoned.  They  paced  the  deck  the  rest  of  the  night  in  painftd  suspense, 
vilching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of  day.  At  length  the  light 
euBB^  and  they  saw  that  "our  flag  was  still  there,"  and  soon  they  were  informed 
that  the  attack  had  failed.  In  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Key  took  an  old 
letler  from  his  pocket,  and  on  its  back  wrote  the  most  of  this  celebrated  song, 
finishing  it  as  soon  as  he  reached  Baltimore.  He  showed  it  to  his  friend  Judge 
K'wholioa,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  placed  it  at  once  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  and  in  an  hour  after  it  was  all  over  the  city,  and  hailed  with  enthu- 
liaen,  and  took  its  place  at  once  as  a  national  song. 
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And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wa^e 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  1 

Of  Mr.  Key's  taored  iTries  there  era  two— exquiBitB  little  gema-^yiat  diodd  bt 
Jbond  in  OTeiy  eoUeotion  of  Amerieaa  BP*^« 


Line. 

If  life's  pleasures  oheer  thee, 

Oiye  them  not  thy  heart, 
Lest  the  gifts  ensnare  thee 
From  thy  Qod  to  part : 
His  praises  speak,  his  favor  seek. 

Fix  there  thy  hopes'  foundation ; 
liove  him,  and  he  shall  ever  be 
The  rock  of  thy  salyation. 

If  sorrow  e'er  befall  thee, 

Painful  though  it  be, 
Let  not  fear  appall  thee : 
To  thy  Saviour  flee : 
He,  ever  near,  thy  prayer  wUl  hear. 

And  calm  thy  perturbation ; 
The  waves  of  woe  shall  ne'er  o'erflow 
The  rock  of  thy  salvation. 

Death  shall  never  harm  thee, 
Shrink  not  from  his  blow. 
For  thy  God  shall  arm  thee. 
And  victory  bestow : 
For  death  shall  bring  to  thee  no  sting. 

The  grave  no  desolation ; 
'Tie  gain  to  die,  with  Jesus  nigh, 
The  rook  of  thy  salvation. 


HTMN. 

Lord,  with  glowing  heart  I'd  praise  thee 

For  the  bliss  thy  love  bestows. 
For  the  pardoning  grace  that  saves  me. 

And  the  peace  that  from  it  flows. 
Help,  0  God !  my  weak  endeavor. 

This  dull  soul  to  rapture  raise ; 
Thou  must  light  the  flame,  or  never 

Can  my  love  be  warm'd  to  praise. 

Praise,  my  soul,  the  God  that  sought  thee, 

Wretched  wanderer,  far  astray ; 
Found  thee  lost,  and  kindly  brought  thee 

From  the  paths  of  death  away. 
Praise,  with  love's  devoutest  feeling. 

Him  who  saw  thy  guilt-born  fear. 
And,  the  light  of  hope  revealing. 

Bade  the  blood-stain'd  cross  appear. 
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Lord  I  this  bosom's  ardent  feeling 

Vainly  would  my  lips  express ; 
Low  before  thy  footstool  kneeling, 

Deign  thy  suppliiuit's  prayer  to  bless. 
Let  thy  grace,  my  soul's  ohief  treasure, 

LoTo's  pure  flame  wit]pn  me  raise ; 
And,  since  words  can  neyer  measure, 

Let  my  life  show  forth  thy  praise. 


JOSEPH  T.  BUCKINaHAM. 

Jmiph  T.  BucKiKflHAN,  ono  of  the  most  prominent  Joomalistf  of  New  Bng- 
lud,  wu  bom  at  Windham,  Oonneetioat,  on  the  Slst  of  Deoember,  1770.  After 
working  upon  a  fann  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  obtained  a  sitoation  in  the 
printiBg-oJBoe  of  David  Carlisle,  the  publisher  of  "  The  Farmer's  Moseam,"  at 
Walpole,  N.  H. ;  which  he  left  in  a  few  months,  and  apprenticed  himself  in  the 
office  of  the  <<  Greenfield  Gasette." 

Id  1800,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  in  1 805  he  commenced  the  publication,  on  his 
own  loeoant,  of  a  magasine,  under  the  title  of  The  Poljfanthot.  It  was  suspended 
Id  1807,  resumed  in  1812,  and  continued  till  1815.  In  January,  1809,  he  published 
tbe  first  niun)>er  of  The  Ordeal,  a  political  weekly,  of  sixteen  pages,  octayo,  which 
W2S  discontinued  in  six  months.  In  1817,  he  commenced,  with  Samuel  L.  Enapp, 
s  lawyer  of  Boston,  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  The  New  England  Oaiazj/  and  Matonic 
Ma^aaine,  which  was  conducted  with  great  spirit,  talent,  and  independence,  and 
obttined  a  large  circulation.  In  1828,  he  sold  it  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
■tteatioB  to  ''The  Boston  Courier,"  a  daily  paper  which  he  had  commenced  in 
Mireb,  1824  He  continued  to  edit  the  **  Courier"  with  great  ability  till  1848, 
wbai  lie  sold  out  his  interest  in  this  also. 

la  1881,  Mr.  Buckingham  commenced,  in  coi^unction  with  his  son  Edwin, 
The  Hem  Smyland  Magaaine, — a  monthly  of  ninety-six  pages,  octavo,  and  one  of 
tki  best  of  its  class  ever  published  in  our  country,  containing  articles  by  some 
^  the  best  writers  and  most  popular  anthers  of  the  day.  In  less  than  two  years 
In  eon  Edwin  died  at  sea,  in  a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ; 
mA,  in  1834^  the  magasine  was  transferred  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  John  0. 
fivgeat 

Mr.  Biiekingham  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives 
fc  flsfcn  jean,  (four  from  Boston  and  three  from  CambridgiB,)  and  of  the  Senate 
fcsr  yam  from  Middlesex  County.  Since  he  retired  fkom  the  press,  he  has  pub- 
luiied  SpmimumM  of  Newepaper  Literaturt,  with  eperwnal  Memoin,  Aneodotet,  €md 
Bmimmnmm,  in  two  volumes,  and  Penonal  Mtmoin  and  ReeoUeeHone  o/Sdilorial 
Uft,  also  in  two  volumes.  These  are  vay  interesting  and  instructive  books,  and 
give  18  a  high  opinion  of  the  author,  as  an  industrious  and  upright  man,  never 
tisNuiaged  by  dilBcidties;  as  a  writer  of  pure  and  nervoos  Bnglish ;  and  as  an 
editor,  truthful,  independent,  courageous,  and  loving  the  right  more  than  the  ex- 
P*ii«i    As  a  legislator,  Mr.  Buckingham  did  himself  lasting  honor  by  the  re- 
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ports  he  prMented  as  chairman  of  oommittoos  on  Lottorin^  on  the  Mezioan  Vfu, 
on  tie  Fngiti7e  Slave  Bill»  and  on  many  other  questions  of  poblie  intarosL 

NATIONAL  FEELING — ^LAFATETTE. 

The  incidents  of  the  last  few  days  have  been  snch  as  will  pro- 
bably never  again  be  witnessed  by  the  people  of  America, — snch 
as  were  never  before  witnessed  by  any  nation  under  heaven. 
History  cannot  produce  the  record  of  an  event  to  parallel  that 
which  has  awakened  this  universal  burst  of  pleasure,  this  simul- 
taneous shout  of  approbation,  that  echoes  through  our  wide- 
extended  empire. 

The  multitudes  we  see  are  not  assembled  to  talk  over  their 
private  griefs,  to  indulge  in  querulous  complaints,  to  mingle  their 
murmurs  of  discontent,  to  pour  forth  tales  of  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs,  to  give  utterance  to  political  recriminations.  The  effer- 
vescence of  faction  seems  for  the  moment  to  be  settled,  the  colli- 
sion of  discordant  interests  to  subside,  and  hushed  is  the  clamor 
of  controversy.  There  is  nothing  portentous  of  danger  to  the 
commonwealth  in  this  general  awakening  of  the  hi^h  and  the  low, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young, — tnis  '^  impulsive 
ardor'^  which  pervades  the  palace  of  wealth  and  the  hovel  of 
poverty,  decrepit  age  and  lisping  infancy,  virgin  loveliness  and 
vigorous  manhood.  No  hereditary  monarch  graciously  exhibits 
his  august  person  to  the  gaze  of  vulgar  subjects.  No  conquering 
tyrant  comes  in  his  triumphal  car,  decorated  with  the  spoils  of 
vanquished  nations,  and  followed  by  captive  princes,  marching  to 
the  music  of  their  chains.  No  proud  and  hypocritical  hierarch, 
playing  <^  &ntastic  airs  before  high  Heaven/'  enacts  his  solemn 
mockeries  to  deceive  the  souls  of  men  and  secure  for  himself  the 
honor  of  an  apotheosis.  The  shouts  which  announce  the  approach 
of  a  chieftain  are  unmingled  with  any  note  of  sorrow.  No  love- 
lorn maiden's  sigh  touches  his  ear;  no  groan  from  a  childless 
&ther  speaks  reproach ;  no  widow's  curse  is  uttered,  in  bitterness 
of  soul,  upon  the  destroyer  of  her  hope;  no  orphan's  tear  falls 
upon  his  shield  to  tarnish  its  brightness.  The  spectacle  now  ex- 
hibited to  the  world  is  of  the  purest  and  noblest  character, — ^a 
spectacle  which  man  may  admire  and  Gkxl  approve, — an  assembled 
nation  offering  the  spontaneous  homage  of  a  nation's  gratitude  to 
a  nation's  benefactor.  • 

There  is  probably  no  man  living  whose  history  partakes  so 
largely  of  the  spirit  of  romance  and  chivalry  as  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  now  emphatically  the  guest  of  the  people.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  years,  he  left  his  country  and  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  American  colonies.  His  motive  for  this  conduct  must  have 
been  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever  actuated  the  heart  of  man.    He 
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was  in  poesession  of  large  estateSj  allied  to  the  highest  orders  of 
French  nobility,  surrounded  by  firiends  and  relativeSi  with  pros- 
pects of  future  distinction  and  favor  as  fair  as  ever  opened  to  the 
ardent  view  of  aspiring  and  ambitious  youth.  He  was  just  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  respectability,  and  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  a  life  of  affluence  and  ease.  Yet 
La&jette  left  his  friends,  his  wealth,  his'  country,  his  prospects 
of  distinction,  his  wife,  and  all  the  sources  of  domestic  bliss,  to 
assist  a  foreign  nation  in  its  struggle  for  freedom,  and  at  a  time, 
too,  when  the  prospects  of  that  country's  success  were  dark,  dis- 
heartening, and  almost  hopeless.  He  fought  for  that  country,  he 
fed  and  clothed  her  armies,  he  imparted  of  his  wealth  to  her  poor. 
He  saw  her  purposes  accomplished,  and  her  government  esta 
blished  on  principles  of  liberty.  He  refused  all  compensation  for 
his  services.  He  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  engaged  in 
contests  for  liberty  there*  He  was  imprisoned  by  a  foreign 
government,  suffered  every  indignity  and  every  cruelty  that  could 
be  inflicted,  and  lived,  afler  his  release,  almost  an  exile  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  born.  More  than  forty  years  afler  he  first 
embarked  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  he  returns  to  see 
once  more  his  few  surviving  companions  in  arms,  and  is  met  by 
the  grateful  salutations  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  not  possible  to 
reflect  on  these  facts  without  feeling  our  admiration  excited  to  a 
degree  that  almost  borders  on  reverence.  Sober  history,  it  is 
hoped,  will  do  justice  to  the  name  of  Lafayette.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  fiction  to  embellish  his  character  or  his  life. 

Ntw  England  Qalaxy,  1826. 

THE  EVILS  OF  LOTTERIES. 

A  lottery  is  gaming.  This  is  against  the  policy  of  society,  and 
there  are  few  civilized  nations  that  have  not  adopted  means  to  re- 
strain or  entirely  prohibit  it ;  because  it  is  seeking  property  for 
which  no  equivalent  is  to  be  paid,  and  because  it  leuftds  direcUy  to 
loaaes  and  poverty,  and,  by  exciting  bad  passions,  is  the  fruitful 
original  of  vice  and  crime. 

It  is  the  worst  species  of  gaming,  because  it  brings  adroitness, 
coaaing,  experience,  and  skill  to  contend  against  ignorance,  folly, 
distress,  and  desperation.  It  can  be  carried  on  to  an  indefinite 
and  indefinable  extent  without  exposure;  uid,  by  a  mode  of 
aetttiog  the  ohances  by  ''combination  numbers,"-;— an  invention 
of  the  modem  school  of  gambling, — ^the  fate  of  thousands  and 
huDdreds  of  thousands  may  be  determined  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
wheel. 

Lotteries,  like  other  games  of  chance,  are  seductive  and  infa- 
toating.    Every  new  loss  b  an  inducement  to  a  new  adventure ; 
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and;  filled  with  vain  hopes  of  recovering  wbat  is  lost,  the  unthink- 
ing yiotim  is  led  on,  from  step  to  step;  till  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  regain  his  ground;  and  he  gradually  sinks  into  a  miserable  ont- 
cast;  or;  by  a  bold  and  still  more  guilty  efibrt;  plunges  at  once 
into  that  gulf  where  he  hopes  protection  from  die  stinss  of  oon- 
science,  a  refuge  from  the  reproaches  of  the  world,  and  obliyion 
Arom  existence. 

If  we  consider  the  dealing  in  lottery-tickets  as  a  calling  or 
employmenty  so  far  as  the  venders  are  concerned,  it  deserves  to  be 
treated,  in  legislation,  as  those  acta  are  which  are  done  to  get 
money  by  making  others  suffer ;  to  live  upon  society  by  making 
a  portion  of  its  members  dishonest,  idle,  poor,  vicious,  and  crimi- 
nsu.  In  its  character  and  consequences,  the  dealing  in  lottery- 
tickets  is  the  worst  species  of  gaming,  and  deserves  a  ieverer 
punishment  than  any  fine  would  amount  to.  If  it  involves  the 
moral  and  legal  offences  of  fraud  and  cheating,  does  it  not  deserve 
an  in&mous  punishment,  if  any  fraudulent  acquisition  of  mere 
property  should  be  punished  with  infamy  f  Considered  in  its 
complicated  wrongs  to  society,  it  certainly  deserves  the  severest 
punishment,  because  it  makes  infamous  criminals  out  of  innocent 
persons,  and  visits  severe  afflictions  on  parents,  employers,  fiunily 
connections,  and  others,  who  in  this  respect  have  done  no  wrong 
themselves;  and  thus  the  innocent  are  made  to  suffer  for  tbe 
guilty, — an  anomaly  which  is  revolting  to  all  our  notions  of 
justice,  and  to  all  the  moral  and  natural  sympathies  of  mankind. 

LegiiUaive  Report,  1833. 
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"The  element'of  boauty  which  In  thoe 

Was  a  prevailing  spirit,  pare  and  high, 
And  from  all  goilo  had  made  thy  being  free, 

Now  Boems  to  whisper  thou  canst  never  die! 
?or  Nature's  prieBts  we  shed  no  idle  tear: 

Their  mautlos  on  a  noble  lineage  fidl : 
Though  thy  white  locks  at  length  have  prsas'd  the  bier 

Death  could  not  feld  thoe  in  Oblivion's  pall : 
Maiestic  forms  thy  hand  in  grace  arrayed 

Eternal  watch  shall  keep  beside  thy  tomb, 
And  hues  aerial,  that  thy  pencil  stay'd. 

Its  shades  with  Heaven's  radiance  illume : 
Art's  OMek  apostle,  holv  is  thy  Bway, 
From  the  heart's  r«ooraii  ne'er  to  pan  away  I" 

H.  T.  Tdokxbmav. 

WABRnroTON  Allston  waa  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1779.  He  was  sent  to  New  England  to  receive  his  education,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1800.  Thronghont  his  collegiate  coarse,  he  showed  bis 
innate  love  of  nature,  music,  poetry,  and  painting ;  and  though,  firom  his  strong 
aspirations  aftior  the  beautiftil,  the  pure,  and  the  sublime,  he  led  what  might  be 
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eilled  an  ideal  liib»  yet  be  wm  iar  fSrom  being  a  reolnse,  bat  was  a  popular,  bigb- 
ipirited  youth,  and  passionately  fond  of  society.  As  a  sobolar  in  olassieal  and 
Bngliah  litoratoie  bis  rank  was  high ;  and  on  taking  his  degree  he  delivered  a 
poem  whicb  was  mueb  ^^planded. 

On  leaving  college,  be  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
cmhaiked  for  London  in  the  aatnmn  of  1801.  He  at  once  became  a  stndent  of 
the  Koyal  Academy,  with  whose  President,  BeQJamin  West,  he  formed  an  intip 
Dsto  and  lasting  friendship.  After  three  years  spent  in  England,  he  went  to 
Pine,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where  be  first  met  with  Coleridge.^  In  1809,  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Amerieay  and  remained  two  years  in  Boston,  bis  adopted  home,  and 
*hae  married  the  sister  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.  In  1811,  he  went  again  to  Bng- 
kaif  wbere  bis  repntation  as  an  artist  had  been  completely  established.  In  1818, 
ba  pablished  a  small  volome  entitled  The  St/lpht  of  the  Seaeon;  and  other  Pbeme, 
whieh  was  republished  in  this  country,  and  gave  him  a  rank  am»ng  onr  best 
poetL  Soon  alter  this  he  passed  throagh  a  long  and  serioos  illness,  from  which 
he  had  searoely  reoovered  when  he  soffered  the  loss  of  his  wife.  These  trials^ 
however  severe^  were  truly  sanctified  to  him :  be  became  an  earnest  and  sincere 
Christian,  and  to  the  close  of  life  preserved  a  beauty  and  consistency  of  Christiaa 
daraeier  rarely  equalled. 

In  1818,  he  again  returned  to  America,  and  again  made  Boston  bis  home. 
"Therc^  in  a  circle  of  warmly-attached  friends,  surrounded  by  a  sympathy  and 
admiration  whicb  his' elevation  and  purity,  the  entire  harmony  of  bis  life  and 
pvsuits,  eould  not  fhil  to  create,  be  devoted  himself  to  bis  axt,  the  labor  of  bis 
loveL"  In  1830,  he  married  his  second  wifb,  the  daughter  of  tiie  late  Judge 
Bsna,  and  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  began  the  preparation  of  a 
eowse  of  lectures  on  art  But  four  of  these  be  completed.  His  death  occurred 
It  his  own  house,  Cambridge,  on  Sunday  morning,  Ji:dy  9,  1843.  "He  bad 
fioiahed  a  day  and  week  of  labor  in  his  studio,  upon  bis  great  pictnie  of  Bel- 
ihaoar's  Feast,'  the  fresh  paint  denoting  that  the  last  touches  of  his  pencil  were 
given  to  that  glorious  but  melancholy  monument  of  the  best  years  of  bis  later 
life.-* 

1  Id  one  of  bis  letters  he  thus  writes : — **  To  no  other  man  do  I  owe  so  much, 
iBtdleetoally,  as  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  Rome,  and 
vho  has  honored  me  with  his  friendship  for  more  than  five-and-twenty  years.  He 
seed  to  call  Rome  the  silent  city ;  but  I  never  could  think  of  it  as  such  while  with 
him;  for,  meet  him  wben  and  where  I  would,  the  fbuntain  of  his  mind  was  never 
diy,  but,  like  tiie  iar-reaching  aqueducts  that  once  supplied  this  miStress  of  the 
voild,  its  living  stream  seemMl  specially  to  flow  for  every  classic  ruin  over  which 
ve  wanderoL  And  when  I  recall  some  of  our  walks  under  the  pines  of  the  Villa 
Borg^ieae,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  dream  that  I  have  once  listened  to  Plato  in  the 
groree  of  the  Academy." 

s  This  embodiment  of  a  sublime  conception,  magnificent  even  in  its  unfinished 
lUto,  may  be  seen  in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Boston  Athenseum. 

*  Memoir  of  Allston  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  by  Richard  Henry 
Daaa,  Jr. 

**  Allston's  appearance  and  manners  accorded  perfectly  with  his  character.  His 
fonn  was  sligbt  and  his  movements  quietly  active.  The  lines  of  his  countenance, 
fte  bnadth  of  the  brow,  the  large  and  speaking  eye,  and  the  long,  white  hair, 
siade  him  an  immediate  object  of  interest  If  not  engaged  in  conversation,  there 
WW  a  eeiene  abstraction  in  his  air.  When  death  so  tranquilly  overtook  him,  for 
■say  hours  it  was  difllcult  to  believe  that  he  was  not  sleeping,  so  perfMtly  did 
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The  Sulpha  of  ike  Seawtmt  is  Allston's  most  flniahed  poem.    The  irgnmeiit  ia 
brief  is  this.    The  poet  falls  asleep,  and  in  his  dream  finds  himself  in 

"A  bright  saloon, 
Ihat  seem'd  iUunlned  by  the  moon," 

where  "four  damsels  stood  of  faexy  race," — the  sylphs  of  the  fonr  seasons,— eaeh 
of  whom  addresses  him,  striving  by  her  eloqnenoe  to  "  win  his  heart  and  hand." 
The  following  is  the  best  portion  of 


THE  ADDRESS  OV  THB  STLPH  OF  SPBINu- 

Then  spake  the  Sylpb  of  Spring  serene:— 
"  *Tifl  /thy  joyous  heart,  I  ween, 

With  sympathy  shall  moTe; 
For  I,  with  living  melody 
Of  birds,  in  choral  symphony. 
First  waked  thy  soul  to  poesy. 

To  piety  and  love. 

"Wben  thou,  at  call  of  vernal  breeze. 
And  beckoning  bough  of  budding  trees. 

Hast  left  thy  si^Ien  fire, 
And  stretched  thee  in  some  mossy  dell. 
And  heard  the  browsing  wether's  bell. 
Blithe  echoes  rousing  from  their  cell 

To  swell  the  tinkling  choir ; 

"  Or  heard,  ftrom  branch  of  flowering  thorn. 
The  song  of  friendly  cuckoo  warn 

The  tardy-moving  swain ; 
Hast  bid  the  purple  swallow  hail. 
And  seen  him  now  through  ether  sail. 
Now  sweeping  downward  o*er  the  vale, 

And  skimming  now  the  plain ; 

**  Then,  catching  with  a  sudden  glance 
The  bright  and  silver-clear  expanse 

Of  sonie  broad  river's  stream. 
Beheld  the  boats  adown  it  glide, 
And  motion  wind  again  the  tide, 
Where,  chain'd  in  ice  by  Winter's  pride, 

Late  roll'd  the  heavy  team : 

**  'Twas  mine  the  warm,  awakening  hand, 
That  made  thy  grateful  heart  expand, 

And  feel  the  high  control 
Of  Him,  the  mighty  Power,  that  moves 
Amid  the  waters  and  the  groves. 
And  through  his  vast  creation  proves 

His  omnipresent  souL 


the  nsnal  expression  remain.  His  torchlight  burial,  at  Mount  Anbum,  haTmoDlied, 
in  its  beantlAd  solemnity,  with  the  lofty  and  sweet  tenor  of  his  lift."— jnwfanMw'' 
Artut  Lif9. 
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^  Or,  brooding  o'er  some  forest  rill. 
Fringed  with  the  early  daffodil, 

And  quivering  maiden-hair, 
IHien  thou  hast  mark'd  the  dusky  bed, 
With  leaves  and  water-rust  o'erspread, 
That  seem'd  an  amber  light  to  shed 

On  aU  was  shadow'd  there ; 

«<  And  thence,  as  by  its  murmur  call'd. 
The  current  traced  to  where  it  brawVd 

Beneath  the  noontide  ray, 
And  there  beheld  the  ohecker'd  shade         ' 
Of  waves,  in  many  a  sinuous  braid, 
That  o'er  the  sunny  channel  play'd. 

With  motion  ever  gay : 

"  'Twas  I  to  these  the  magio  gave. 
That  made  thy  heart,  a  wSling  slave. 

To  gentle  Nature  bend. 
And  taught  thee  how,  with  tree  and  flower. 
And  whispering  gale,  and  dropping  shower, 
In  converse  sweet  to  pass  the  hour, 

As  with  an  early  friend ; 

«  That  made  thy  heart,  like  His  above. 
To  flow  with  universal  love 

For  every  living  thing. 
And,  oh,  if  f,  with  ray  divine, 
Thus  tempering,  did  thy  soul  refine. 
Then  let  thy  gentle  heart  be  mine, 

And  bless  the  Sylph  of  Spring." 

Of  Ml  AlUton's  fbgitive  poems,  that  which  has  been  most  praiied  Is  his  ode 
•itatled 

AMERICA  TO  GBEAT  BRITAIN.^ 

Allhafl!  thou  noble  land. 
Our  fathers*  native  soil  I 
Oh,  stretch  thy  mighty  hand. 
Gigantic  grown  by  toil, 
0*er  the  vast  AtStntic  wave  to  our  shore  1 
For  thou  with  magic  might 
Canst  reach  to  where  the  light 
Of  Phoebus  travels  bright 
The  world  o'er. 

The  Genius  of  our  clime, 

From  his  pine-embattled  steep. 
Shall  hail  the  guest  sublime ; 

While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 

■  Wiitten  in  America,  in  the  year  1810,  and  in  1817  inserted  by  Coleridge  in  the 
int  edition  of  his  "Sibylline  Loaves,"  with  the  following  note ^— "This  poem, 
vrittoa  ly  an  Ameriean  gentleman,  a  valued  and  dear  friend,  I  oommonicate  to 
^  ntdw  for  its  moral  no  less  than  its  poetic  spirit"— ^ttor. 
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Wich  their  oonohs  the  kindred  league  ahtXi  prooUim. 
Then  let  the  world  combine, — 
O'er  the  main  our  nayal  line 
Like  the  milky-way  shall  shine 
Bright  ill  fame  I 

Though  ages  long  haye  pass'd 

Since  our  fathers  left  their  home, 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 
O'er  untraveird  seas  to  roam, 
Tet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  Teins  I 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
-By  its  chains  7 

While  the  languaffe  free  and  bold 
Which  the  Bard  of  Avon  sung, 
In  which  our  Milton  told 

How  the  vault  of  heaven  rung  « 

When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  his  host  ;— 
While  this,  with  reverence  meet, 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet, 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Round  our  coast ; — 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts, 

That  mould  a  nation's  soul. 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts, — 
Between  let  ocean  roll, 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  Son: 
Yet  still  from  either  beach 
.   The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 
More  audible  than  speech, 
«*WeareOne."» 

Allston's  Leetunt  on  Art  ue  very  beaatUhl  and  infltnictive ;  bat  to  be  sppi*- 
oiatod  they  must  be  read  as  a  whole.  Of  his  prose,  therefore^  I  seleet  the  folloving 
few  i^horisms  from  many  that  were  written  on  the  walls  of  his  studio : — 


BENSVOLENOE. 

No  right  judgment  can  ever  be  formed  on  any  snbjeot  liaving 
a  moral  or  intellectual  bearing  without  benevolence ;  for  so  stroog 
is  man's  natural  self-bias,  ihat,  without  this  restraining  principle, 
he  insensibly  becomes  a  competitor  in  all  such  cases  presented  to 
his  mind :  and,  when  the  comparison  is  thus  made  personal,  unless 
the  odds  be  immeasurably  against  him,  his  decision  will  rarely  be 

'  Note  hjf  ike  Author, — This  alludes  merely  to  the  moral  union  of  the  two  conn- 
tariet.  The  author  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  the  tribute  of  respect  offered 
fan  these  stsnsas  to  the  latad  of  his  ancestors  would  be  paid  by  him  if  at  the  ezpenss 
oi  the  independenoe  of  that  which  gave  him  birth. 
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impartial.  In  other  words,  no  one  can  see  any  tiling  as  it  really 
ifl  thoongh  the  misty  speotacles  of  self-love.  We  must  wish  well 
to  another  in  order  to  do  him  jnstioe.  Now,  Uie  yirtue  in  this 
pod  will  is  not  to  hlind  ns  to  his  &alts«  hat  to  onr  own  rival  and 
interposing  merits. 

TBUTH. 

If  the  whole  world  should  agree  to  speak  nothing  hut  tnith, 
wLat  an  abridgment  it  would  make  of  speech  I  And  what  an 
nnnvelling  there  wonld  be  of  the  invisible  webs  which  men,  like 
80  many  spiders,  now  weave  abont  each  other  I  But  the  contest 
between  Trath  and  Falsehood  is  now  pretty  well  balanced.  Were 
it  not  so,  and  had  the  latter  the  mastery,  even  language  would 
lOon  become  extinct,  from  its  very  uselessness.  The  present 
snperfluity  of  words  is  the  result  of  the  warfare. 

I 

HUMILITT. 

The  only  true  independence  is  in  humility;  for  the  humble  man 
exMte  notoing,  and  cannot  be  mortified, — expects  nothing,  and 
eaanot  be  dis2q)pointed.  Humility  is  also  a  healing  virtue ;  it  will 
eicatnse  a  thousand  wounds,  which  pride  would  keep  forever  open. 
But  humility  is  not  the  virtue  of  a  fool ;  since  it  is  not  conse- 
quent upon  uiy  comparison  between  ourselves  «nd  others,  but 
between  what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be, — ^which  no  man 
eTer  was. 


BENJAMIN  SILLDfAN. 

PBomsoB  BsHJAViir  Silliv Air,  tho  son  of  0.  S.  Silliman,  Bsq.,  a  lawyer  of 
4iitmction,  and  a  Rovolutionaij  patriot  and  soldier,  was  bom  in  North  Stratford, 
now  Tmmball,  Oonneotioat,  on  the  8th  of  AQg:Q8t,  1779.  In  1792,  he  entered 
Til«  College,  with  which  ftom  that  time  he  has  been  almost  nnintermptedly 
•oniwelsd.  In  1799,  he  waf  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and,  at  the  sng« 
gvtion  of  its  President,  Dr.  Dwight,  he  resolved,  in  1801,  to  devote  himself  to 
e^eniitry,  and  tlie  associated  sciences,  mineralogy  and  geology.  After  studying 
fcrsone  time  at  New  Haven,  he  spent  two  seasons  in  Philadelphia;  and  in  1806 
k«  viiilsd  Europe,  both  to  pnrohase  books  and  appantos,  and  to  attend  the  leo- 
tmi  of  the  distingoisbed  Professors  in  Edinburgh  and  London.  He  had  given  a 
Fvlisl  pnliminaiy  ooorse  before  he  went  abroad;  and,  after  his  retain,  he  de- 
firend,  hi  1800  and  1807,  his  first  ftill  coarse  of  lectares  in  Yale  Gollege^  In 
1810,  he  poblisbed  an  aocoont  of  his  travels,  which  was  reoeived  with  great  ikvor, 
Md  piissd  throagh  several  editions. 

In  1818,  Professor  Silliman  foanded  the  "American  Jonmal  of  Science  and 
Aitt^^-a  wnk  wbieh  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  taise  the  repatation  of 
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ovr  eoQutry  ibr  sofonoe^  and  to  mike  her  known  and  hooond  abroad ;  while  it  Iim 
placed  the  leaned  editor  in  the  reiy  Aront  rank  of  aeientiAoymen,  and  wi^  eTsr 
remain  a  permanent  monument  to  his  teal  and  peraeTeranoe  in  hie  fkrorita 
stwliee.  Beaidee  oommnnieating  with  the  pablio  on  seientifio  inlflectB  through 
the  preas,  he  haa  frequently  given  eouraes  of  Boientific  leotues  to  popular 
andienees  in  our  oitiei  and  towns,  and  always  with  great  aooeptanoe.  His  tuj 
and  digniiled  manners  bespeak  the  gentleman  bom  and  bred;  while  his  happy 
talent  at  illustration,  and  taot  in  commnnioating  knowledgs^  always  render  bis 
leotores  as  pleasing  as  they  are  instructiye. 

In  1853>  Prof.  Silliman  resigned  his  offioe  as  a  Professor  in  Yale  College,  and 
was  complimented  with  the  title  of  "  Professor  Emeritus."  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  department  of  Qeology  by  Prof.  James  D.  Dana>  and  in  that  of  Chemistry  hj 
his  son,  Prof.  Bcigamin  Silliman,  Jr.>  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  years  and 
laborious  life,  his  vigor  of  mind  and  body  remains  unimpured,  (January,  1859;) 
and,  since  his  retirement  from  active  duties  in  college,  he  has  continued  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  science  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  become 
conspicuous  among  American  citizens  for  the  earnestness  wiUi  #hioh  he  united 
with  others  in  the  recent  movements  for  opposing  the  fturther  extension  of  slaveiy, 
and  showing  his  warm  sympathies  with  the  free  settlers  of  Kansas. 

Professor  Silliman  has  fiUy  been  called  the  <*  Father  of  Ameiiean  Feriodioal 
Science  ,*"  and,  although  others  of  his  countrymen  preceded  him  in  the  study  of 
nature,  no  man  probably  has  done  so  much  as  he  to  awaken  and  eneoarage 
students  of  science,  to  collect  and  dlflfuse  the  researches  of  American  natuial- 
ists,  and  to  arouse  in  all  classes  of  the  community  a  respect-  for  leMning  and  a 
desire  for  its  advancements 


NATURE  OF  OEOLOOICAL  EVIDENCE. 

Geologioal  Evidence  is  the  same  wbioh  is  readily  admitted  as 
satisfaotoTj  in  the  case  of  historical  antiquities. 

When,  in  1738,  the  workmen,  in  excavating  a  well,  stnick 
upon  the  theatre  of  Hercnlaneum,  which  had  reposed  for  more 
than  sixteen  centuries  beneath  the  lava  of  Vesuvius ;  when,  in 
1748,  Pompeii  was  disencumbered  of  its  volcanic  ashes  and  cin- 
ders, and  thus  two  buried  cities  were  brought  to  light, — ^had 
history  been  quite  silent  respecting  theix  existence,  would  not 
observers  say, — and  have  they  not  all  actually  said, — ^here  are  the 

1  Prof  Silliman,  Jr.  has  already  shown  his  ability  to  flU  the  Professorship  bis 
father  so  long  honored,  by  the  two  works  recently  published, — Firtt  PruusipUt  of 
Ohanutrv,  and  Firat  Principlet  of  Phyaiet  or  Natural  PhilMcpky, — ^both  admirable 
text-books  for  our  schools  and  colleges. 

>  The  following  are  the  titles  of  most  of  Professor  Silliman's  publications:^ 
American  Journal  of  Seience,  60  vols.,  1818-46 :  Second  Series,  by  Silliman  and 
Dana,  stiU  in  progress ;  26  vols,  down  to  1868 :  Journal  of  Tnnela  ta  EngUmdf 
Holland,  and  Scotland,  in  1806-4)6,  2  vols.:  TraveU  in  Canada  in  1819:  Benry'i 
JBlementa  o/*  Ckemittrjf,  edited  with  notes,  8  editions:  BakewtWt  Ooologjf,  8  editioDS, 
edited  with  notes  and  appendixes :  Elementa  of  Ohemuirjf,  in  the  order  of  Lteturet 
f  tMii  ta  YaU  OoUcge,  2  vols. :  Vint  to  Emrope  in  1861,  2  vols.,  six  editions. 
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works  of  man, — liis  temples,  his  forams,  his  amphitheatres,  his 
tombs,  his  shops  of  traffic  and  of  arts,  his  houses,  fornitare,  pic- 
tures, and  personal  ornaments ;  here  are  his  streets,  with  their 
pavements  and  wheel-mts  worn  in  the  solid  stone,  his  coins,  his 
grinding-mills,  his  wine,  food,  and  medicines ;  here  are  his  dun- 
geons and  stocks,  with  the  skeletons  of  the  prisoners  chained  in 
their  awful  solitudes }  and  here  and  there  are  the  bones  of  a  yio- 
tim  who,  although  at  liberty,  was  overtaken  by  the  fiery  storm, 
while  oUiers  were  quietly  buried  in  their  domestic  retreat^.  The 
fiilHng  cinders  and  ashes  copied,  as  they  fell,  even  the  delicate  out- 
line of  female  forms,  as  well  as  the  head  and  helmet  of  a  sentinel; 
vid,  having  concreted,  they  thus  remain  true  volcanic  casts,  to  be 
seen  by  remote  generations,  as  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 

Because  the  soil  had  formed,  and  grass  and  trees  had  grown, 
and  suocesBive  generations  of  men  had  unconsciously  walked, 
tilled  the  ground,  or  built  their  houses,  over  the  entombed  cities, 
tad  because  they  were  covered  by  volcanic  cinders,  ashes,  and 
projected  stones,  does  any  one  hesitate  to  admit  that  they  were 
once  real  cities ;  that  at  tiie  time  of  their  destruction  they  stood 
upon  what  was  then  the  upper  suriace;  that  their  streets  once 
nmg  with  the  noise  of  business,  their  halls  and  theatres  with  the 
voice  of  pleasure ;  that  in  an  evil  time  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
a  volcanio  tempest  from  Vesuvius,  and  their  name  and  place  for 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  blotted  out  fi'om  the  earth  and  for- 
gotten ?  The  tragical  story  is  legibly  perused  by  every  observer, 
and  all  alike,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  agree  in  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn. 

To  establish  all  this,  it  is  of  no  decisive  importance  that 
schokrs  have  gleaned  here  and  there  a  fragment  irom  the  Roman 
classics  to  show  that  such  cities  once  existed,  and  that  they  were 
overthrown  by  an  eruption  in  the  year  a.d.  79,  which  gave  occa- 
sion fbr  the  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  describing  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  the  great  natjiraliBt,  while  observing  the  volcanio 
phencnnena. 

In  such  oases,  the  coincidences  of  historical  and  other  writings, 
and  the  gleanings  of  tradition,  are  indeed  valluible  and  gratlMng : 
they  are  even  of  great  utility,  not  in  proving  the  events, — ^lor  of 
them  there  is  a  physical  record  that  cannot  deceive, — but  in  fix- 
ing the  order  and  me  time  of  the  occurrences. 

The  nature  of  the  catastrophe  is,  however,  perfectly  intelligible 
from  the  appearance  themselves,  and  needs  no  historical  confirma- 
tion. No  man  ever  imagined  that  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
were  created  where  we  now  find  their  ruins ;  no  one  hasards  the 
ftbgord  conjecture  that  they  are  a  Iimus  naturst;  but  all  unite  in 
giving  an  explanation  consbtent  alike  with  geology,  history,  and 
oommon  sense. 


TIMOTHT  FIiIllT. 


APPLIOATION  OF  THE  EVIPENOE — ^FOSSIL  FISHES  OF 
MOUNT  BOLCA.* 

The  one  hundred  and  sixteen  species  of  fiflhes  found  in  Mount 
Boloa,  embedded  in  marly  limestone  and  buried  under  lava,  in- 
form us  that  they  were  onoe  liying  and  active  beings;  before  those 
hills  were  deposited,  and  when  the  waters  stood  over  the  place 
where,  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  fishes  were  entombed ;  the 
rock  that  contains  their  dry  skeletons,  often  entirely  perfect^  was 
formed  around  them,  doubtless  in  the 'state  of  a  <»lcareous  and 
argillaceous  sediment;  this  calcareous  stratum,  being  not  impro- 
bably thrown  up  by  a  volcanic  heave,  first  enclosed  the  fishes,  sud- 
denly and  without  violence.  In  subsequent  periods,  it  was  itself 
overwhelmed  by  a  submarine  eruption  of  molten  volcanio  rock, 
which  congealed  over  the  fish-rock,  and,  this  being  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  preserved  the  entombed  fossils  from  injury.  Then, 
again,  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  calcareous  sediment  wrapped 
around  in  its  soft  folds  another  school  of  fishes,  and  again  the 
molten  rock  flowed  over  the  calcareous  marl;  and  so  on  in  several 
successions. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  remarkable  mountain  is  eighty  miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  the  nearest  sea,  and  it  rises  two  thousand  fset 
in  elevation  above  it.  It  is  plain,  then,  not  only  that  all  these 
deposits  were  formed  successively  beneath  a  great  sea, — ^for  the 
fishes  are  all  marine, — ^but  the  mountain,  with  the  country  to 
which  it  appertains,  has  been  elevated  by  forces  existing  in  the 
earth :  it  emerged  from  the  surrounding  waters,  and,  ages  since, 
became  diy  land. 


TIMOTHT  FLINT,  1780—1840. 

This  early  historian  and  soene-painter  of  our  Western  oonntiy  was  bora  in 
Reading,  MassachusettSi  in  1780,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1800. 
After  devoting  two  years  to  the  study  of  theology,  he  beoame  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Chureh  in  Lnnenbuig,  Massachusetts,  where  he  continued  till  181i. 
His  health  having  become .  impaired  by  too  sedentary  pursuits,  he  deemed  it  best 
to  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  in  1816  became  a  missionary  in  the  Valley  of  tiie 
Mississippi  After  passing  a  winter  at  Cincinnati,  he  journeyed  through  portions 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  then  took  up  his  abode  at  St  Charles,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  remained  nearly  three  years.  In  1822,  he  removed  to  New 
Orleans,  and  the  next  year  went  to  Alexandria,  on  the  Red  River,  where  he  took 
dharge  of  a  literaxy  institution.    Here  he  began  to  write  his  JUcolUctiont  of  Tt» 

1  Near  Verona,  in  Italy. 
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Yean  pamei  in  the  VaUnf  of  ike  Mim$avppi,  which  wa0  published  in  Boiton  in 
1836,  and  considerad  then  to  be  the  most  important  oontribation  to  Amerieui 
geognphy  that  had  been  made.  In  the  fbllotring  year,  he  pablished  a  novel,  en- 
tiUed  FnmeiB  Berrian;  or,  The  Mexican  Patriotf — a  story  of  romantic  adventure 
with  the  Camanehee,  connected  with  the  Mexican  straggle  for  independence. 
Thif  waa  followed,  in  1828,  by  Arthur  denning, — a  very  hazardouB  attempt  to 
write  another  Robinaon  Crusoe.  Oeorge  Maaon,  the  Young  Backwoodsman,  fol- 
lowed, but  without  increasing  the  author's  reputation.  The  last  of  his  novels 
was  the  Shoehonee  VaUey,  published  in  Cincinnati  in  1830,  the  scene  of  which 
was  laid  among  the  Indians  of  Oregon. 

In  18S2,  Mr.  Flint  published,  in  Boston,  Leisiuree  vpon  Natural  History,  Qeo~ 
U>3y,  ClemiHry,  the  Application  of  Steam,  and  Interesting  Discoveries  in  the  Arts. 
In  1834^  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  became  the  editor  of  the  "Western 
Monthly  Magaiine,"  which  he  conducted  with  much  ability,  writing  more  or  less 
for  every  number,  for  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Louisiana,  being  in 
qnite  feeble  health,  and  hoping  to  be  benefited  by  the  Southern  climate.  But  he 
wu  disappointed,  and  in  May,  1840,  he  resolved  to  try  again  the  air  of  his  own 
5«w  Bnglaad.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  expired  at  Beading^  Mms»- 
ehnsetts,  Angnst  18, 1840. 

Mr.  Flint  will  always  be  known  ae  one  of  the  earliest  geographers  of  our 
•oontry,  whoae  works,  firom  their  clear  and  beautiftil  descriptions  of  scenery,' and 
from  their  pictnres  of  our  Western  wilds  and  prairies  before  they  were  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  civilised  man,  will  always  maintain  a  position  in  our  early  literatoie, 
ud  be  read  with  intozeat 

INDIAN  MOUNDS.  ^ 

At  first  the  eve  mistakes  these  mounds  for  hills ;  but  when  it 
catches  the  regmaritj  of  their  breastworks  and  ditches,  it  dis- 
covers at  once  that  they  are  the  labors  of  art  and  of  men.  When 
the  endence  of  the  senses  convinces  us  that  human  bones  moulder 
in  these  masses;  when  you  dig  about  them,  and  bring  to  light 
domestic  utensils,  and  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  busy  tide 
of  hfe  once  flowed  here ;  when  you  see  at  once  that  these  races 
were  of  a  very  different  character  fi'om  the  present  generation, — 
yoQ  begin  to  inquire  if  any  tradition,  if  any  the  faintest  records, 
eui  throw  any  light  upon  these  habitations  of  men  of  another 
age.  Is  there  no  aipope,  beside  these  mounds,  for  imagination  and 
ht  oontempUtion  of  the  past  ?  The  men,  their  joys,  their  sor- 
rows, their  bones,  are  all  buried  together.  But  the  grand  features 
of  nature  remain.  There  is  the  beautiful  prairie  over  which  they 
""stnitted  through  life's  poor  play.''  The  forests,  the  hills,  the 
mounds,  lift  their  heads  in  unalterable  repose,  and  ftimish  the 
me  sources  of  contemplation  to  us  that  they  did  to  those  gene- 
lations  that  have  passed  away. 

These  mounds  must  date  back  to  remote  depths  in  the  olden 
^.    From  the  i^es  of  the  trees  on  them,  we  can  trace  them 
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back  six  hundred  jearsi  leaying  it  entirely  to  the  imaginatioii  to 
descend  ftirther  into  the  depths  of  time  beyond.  And  yety  after 
the  rains,  the  washing,  and  the  onunbling  of  so  many  ages,  many 
of  them  are  still  twenty-five  feet  high.  Some  of  them  are  spread 
over  an  extent  of  acres.  I  have  seen,  great  and  small,  I  should 
suppose,  a  hundred.  Though  diverse  in  position  and  form,  they 
all  have  a  uniform  character.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
rich  soils  and  in  conspicuous  situations.  Those  on  the  Ohio  are 
covered  with  very  large  trees.  But  in  the  prairie  regions,  where 
I  have  seen  the  greatest  numbers,  they  are  covered  witib  tall  grass, 
and  are  generally  near  beaches, — which  indicate  the  former  courses 
of  the  rivers,  in  the  finest  situations  for  present  culture  3  and  the 
greatest  population  clearly  has  been  in  those  very  positions  where 
the  most  dense  future  population  will  be. 

TASHION  AND  RUIN  ver9U8  INDUBTBY  AND  INDEPBNDBNOB. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  mere  idlers,  male  or  female,  can  have 
respect  enough  for  themselves  to  be  comfortable.  I  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  beautiful  woman,  or  a  fine  man,  in  whose  eye,  in 
whose  port,  in  whose  whole  expression,  this  sentiment  does  not 
stand  embodied : — <<I  am  called  by  my  Creator  to  duties;  I  have 
employment  on  the  earth ;  my  sterner  but  more  enduring  plea- 
sures are  in  discharging  my  duties." 

Compare  the  sedate  expression  of  this  sentiment  in  the  counte- 
nance of  man  or  woman,  when  it  is  known  to  stand  as  the  index 
of  character  and  the  fact,  with  the  superficial  gaudiness  of  a 
simple,  good-for-nothing  belle,  who  disdains  usefulness  and  em- 
ployment, whose  empire  is  a  ball-room,  and  whose  subjects, 
dandies  as  silly  and  as  useless  as  herself.  Who,  of  the  two,  has 
most  attractions  for  a  man.  of  sense  ?  The  one  a  helpmate,  &  for- 
tune in  herself,  who  can  aid  to  procure  one  if  the  husband  has  it 
not,  who  can  soothe  him  under  the  loss  of  it,  and,  what  is  more, 
aid  him  to  regain  it ;  and  the  other  a  painted  butterfly,  for  onu^ 
ment  only  during  the  vernal  and  sunny  months  of  prosperity,  and 
then  not  becoming  a  chrysalis,  an  inert  moth  in  adversity,  but  a 
croaking,  repining,  ill-tempered  termagant,  who  can  only  recur  to 
the  days  of  her  short-lived  triumph,  to  embitter  the  miserv,  and 
poverty,  and  hopelessness  of  a  husband,  who,  like  herself,  knows 
not  to  dig,  and  is  ashamed  to  beg. 

We  are  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  severe  language  in  appli- 
cation to  a  deep-rooted  malady.  We  want  words  of  power.  We 
need  energetic  and  stem  applications.  No  country  ever  veiged 
more  rapidly  towards  extravagance  and  expense.  In  a  young 
republic,  like  ours,  it  is  ominous  of  any  thing  but  good.  Men  or 
thought,  and  virtue,  and  example,  are  called  upon  to  look  to  ibis 
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evil.  Ye  patrician  families,  that  croak^  and  complain,  and  fore- 
bode the  downfall  of  the  republic,  here  is  the  origin  of  jour  evils. 
Instead  of  training  jour  son  to  waste  his  time,  as  an  idle  joung 
gentleman  at  large ;  instead  of  inculcating  on  jour  daughter  that 
the  incessant  linkling  of  a  harpsichord,  or  a  scomM  and  ladjr 
like  toss  of  the  head,  or  dexteritj  in  waltzing,  are  the  chief  requi- 
sites to  make  her  waj  in  life ;  if  jou  can  find  no  better  emploj- 
ment  for  them,  teach  him  the  use  of  the  grubbing-hoe,  and  her  to 
make  up  garments  for  jour  servants.  Train  jour  son  and  daugh- 
ter to  an  emplojment,  to  frugalilj,  to  hold  the  high  front  and  to 
walk  the  fearless  step  of  independence.  When  jour  children 
have  these  possessions,  jou  maj  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace  aa 
regards  their  temporal  fortunes. 

Weitem  Bmigw,  1885. 

THE  SHORES  OF  THE  OHIO. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  November.  The  weather  up  to  this 
time  bad  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  dajs  of  fog  aiid 
rain,  delightftd.  The  skj  has  a  milder  and  lightei  azure  than 
that  of  the  Northern  States.  The  wide,  clean  sand-bars  stretch- 
ing for  miles  together,  and  now  and  then  a  flock  of  wild  geese, 
Bwians,  or  sand-hill  cranes,  and  pelicans,  stalking  along  on  uiem ; 
the  infinite  varieties  of  form  of  the  towering  blu£Fs )  the  new  tribes 
of  shrubs  and  pLints  on  the  shores ;  the  exuberant  fertilitj  of  the 
soil,  evidencing  itself  in  the  natural  as  well  as  cultivated  vegeta- 
tion; in  the  height  and  size  of  the  com^  of  itself  alone  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  States  ]  in  the 
thrifty  aspect  of  the  joung  orchards,  literallj  bending  under  their 
fmit;  the  surprising  size  and  rankness  of  the  weeds,  and,  in  the 
enclosures  where  cultivation  had  been  for  a  while  suspended,  the 
matted  abundance  of  ev^eij  kind  of  vegetation  that  ensued, — all 
these  circumstances  united  to  give  a  noveltj  and  freshness  to  the 
Bceneij.  The  bottom  forests  everjwhere  displaj  the  huge  sjoa- 
more,  the  king  of  the  Western  forest,  in  all  places  an  interesting 
tree,  but  particularlj  so  here,  and  in  Autumn,  when  jou  see  its 
vhite  and  long  branches  among  its  red  and  jellow  fading  leaves. 
Yon  maj  add,  that  in  all  the  trees  that  have  been  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  jou  see  them  crowned  with  verdant  tufls  of  the  viscus  or 
mistletoe,  with  its  beautifril  white  berries,  and  their  trunks  en- 
tvin^d  with  grape-vines,  some  of  them  in  size  not  much  short  of 
the  human  bodj.  To  add  to  this  union  of  pleasant  circumstances, 
there  is  a  delightfiil  temperature  of  the  air,  more  easilj  felt  than 
described.  There  is  something,  too,  in  the  gentle  and  almost  im- 
perceptible motion,^  as  jou  sit  on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  and  see 

—  '    '  ■ '  »    '   ■■  I .^.-i.  I 

*  Thli  wa0  written,  of  oonnw,  before  the  age  of  steunboati. 
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the  trees  apparently  moving  by  you,  and  new  groups  of  sceneiy 
still  opening  upon  your  eye,  together  with  the  view  of  these 
ancient  and  magnificent  forests  which  the  axe  has.  not  yet  de- 
spoiled^ the  broad  and  beautiful  river,  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
which  render  such  a  trip  at  this  season  the  very  element  of 
poetry. 

THE  INDIAN  BiXLB  AND  BEAU. 

As  regards  the  vanity  of  the  Indian,  we  have  not  often  had  the 
fortune  to  contemplate  a  young  squaw  at  her  toilet ;  but,  from  the 
studied  arrangement  of  her  calico  jacket,  from  the  glaring  circles 
of  vermilion  on  her  plump  and  circular  face,  from  the  artificial 
manner  in  which  her  hair,  of  intense  black,  is  clubbed  in  a  coil 
of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist,  from  the  long  time  it  takes  her 
to  complete  these  arrangements,  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
minces  and  ambles,  and  plays  off  her  prettiest  airs,  after  she  has 
put  on  all  her  charms,  we  should  clearly  infer  that  dress  and  per- 
sonal ornament  occupy  the  same  portion  of  her  thoughts  that 
they  do  of  the  fashionable  woman  of  civilized  society.  In  regioDs 
contiguous  to  the  whites,  the  squaws  have  generally  a  calico  shirt 
of  the  finest  colors. 

A  young  Indian  warrior  is  notoriously  the  most  thorough- 
going beau  in  the  world.  Bond  Street  and  Broadway  furnish  no 
subjects  that  will  undergo  as  much  crimping  and  confinement,  to 
appear  in  ftiU  dress.  We  are  confident  that  we  have  observed 
such  a  character,  constantly  occupied  with  his  paints  and  his 
pocket-glass,  three  full  hours,  laying  on  his  colors,  and  arran^ng 
his  tresses,  and  contemplating,  from  time  to  time,  with  visible 
satisfaction,  the  progress  of  his  growing  attractions.  When  he 
has  finished,  the  proud  triumph  of  irresistible  charms  is  in  his 
eye.  The  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  full  (Iress,  have  one,  two,  or 
three  broad  clasps  of  silver  about  their  arms ;  generally  jewels  in 
their  ears,  and  often  in  their  noses ;  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  a  thin,  circular  piece  of  silver,  of  the  sixe  of  a  dollar, 
depending  from  the  nose,  a  little  below  the  upper  lip. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  influence  of  fashion :  this  orna- 
ment, so  painfully  inconvenient  as  it  evidently  is  to  them,  and  so 
horridly  ugly  and  disfiguring,  seems  to  be  the  utmost  finish  of 
Indian  taste.  Painted  porcupine-quills  are  twisted  in  their  hair 
Tails  of  animals  hang  from  their  hair  behind.  A  necklace  of 
bear's  or  alligator's  teeth,  or  of  claws  of  the  bald  eagle,  hangs 
loosely  down,  with  an  interior  and  smaller  circle  of  large  red 
beads;  or,  in  default  of  them,  a  rosary  of  red  hawthorns  sur- 
rounds the  neck.  From  the  knees  to  the  feet,  the  legs  are  orna- 
mented with  great  numbers  of  Uttle,  perforated,  cylindrical  pieces 
of  silver  or  brass,  that  emit  a  simultaneous  tinkle  as  the  person 
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walks.  If  to  all  tihis  he  add  an  American  hat,  and  a  soldier's 
eoat  of  blue,  faced  with  red,  over  the  customary  calico  shirt  of 
^e  gaadiest  colors  that  cui  be  found,  he  lifts  lus  feet  high,  and 
steps  firmly  on  the  ground,  to  give  his  tinklers  an  uniform  and 
fall  sound,  and  apparently  considers  his  appearance  with  as  much 
complacency  as  the  human  bosom  can  be  supposed  to  feel.  This 
is  a  Yery  curtailed  view  of  an  Indian  beau;  but  every  reader 
competent  to  judge  wiU  admit  its  fidelity,  as  fkr  as  it  goes,  to  the 
description  of  a  young  Indian  warrior  when  prepared  to  take  part 
is  a  public  dance. 
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xihoa  liveBt  In  Um  life  of  all  good  things; 

Wbat  words  thon  spokest  for  Freedom  shall  not  die; 
Ihoa  steepest  not,  Ibr  now  thy  loTe  hath  wings 
To  sosr  where  henoe  thy  h^  coold  hardly  fly. 

*lkrewe11,  good  man,  good  angel  now  I  this  hand 
Soon,  like  thlno  own,  shall  lose  its  canning  too; 
Soon  shaU  this  sonl,  Uke  thine,  bewllder'd  stand. 
Then  le^)  to  thread  the  free  QnlkthomM  bine. 

**  When  that  day  comes,  oh,  may  this  hand  grow  cold, 
Bnsy,  Uke  thine,  finr  freedom  and  the  riMltt 
Oh,  may  this  sonl,  like  thine,  be  erer  bold 
To  feoe  dark  slaTory's  encroaching  blight  I** 

Jakm  RmsKLL  Lowm.. 

WauAK  Ellbbt  CHAHiniio  waa  bom  at  Newport^  Rhode  LilMid,  April  7, 1780. 
ffii  lather  was  William  Cbanning,  Baq.,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  his  mother  wafl 
the  daoghtsr  of  William  Blleiy,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Deelaration  of  Inde- 
peoleBee.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  UniTersity  in  1798,  with  the  highest  honon 
gf  the  institution,  and,  after  leaving  college,  pursued  the  study  of  theology. 
He  beeame  distinguished  as  ar inreacher,  and  at  nearly  the  same  time  received  an 
iBTitatkm  from  two  religious  societies-  in  Boston  to  settle  with  them  as  their 
pMtor.  He  aeoepted  the  eall  from  the  church  in  Federal  Street,  which  was  then 
dMnuner  and  weaker  of  the  two;  and  his  ordination  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
Jne»  1803. 

The  sodety  rapidly  increased  under  his  charge,  his  reputation 'and  influence  in 
te  eoBmunhiy  beeame  marked  and  extensive,  and  his  assistance  was  soon  eagerly 
Mghl  in  a  broader  sphere  of  exertion  and  nseftilness.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed 
'Dexter  Lsetnrer  on  Biblical  Criticism"  in  Harvard  University ;  but  the  state  of 
Ui  health  did  not  allow  him  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  he  resigned 
it  the  foUowing  year.  Ae  was  then  ohosen  a  member  of  the  Oorporation  of  the 
eoUege,  and  held  a  seat  in  this  board  till  1820.  In  1820,  the  honorary  degree 
•f  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him.  In  1822,  he  visited  Europe  for  his  health,  which 
«u  MBewfaaA  improved  by  the  voyage;  but  a  feeble  constitution  and  liability  to 
<HKta»  proved  great  impediments  to  his  labors  through  his  life,  and  it  is  astonish- 
iag  bov  much,  with  such  drawbacks,  he  really  acoompliahed. 

31 
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In  1880,  when  thA  aati-flUTeiy  feeling  began  to  take  mon  oatward  farm  is 
Boston,  Dr.  Channing's  qrmiMithiet  were  wannly  with  it,  though  he  did  not  then 
join  the  ranlu  of  the  "aboUtioniBta/'  technica^r  m  called.  Hia  intereii  in  the 
fol^^  howefer,  inoiteaed  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1881  he  publithed  hii 
work  on  slaveiyy  which  ahowed  that  hia  whole  heart  waa  in  the  great  oanae  of 
hnmanity.i  In  October,  1884,  he  preached  a  aennon  to  hia  people  upon  tbe  mob 
▼iolence  exerted  in  Boston,  New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  pther  cities 
in  the  ooontry,  against  the  friends  of  liberty.  In  1887,  he  addressed  hia  cele- 
brated LeUen  to  Henry  Clojf  against  that  nefarious  plot  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery, — the  annexation  of  Toxas.  In  1840,  he  reviewed  Joseph  John  Guneg^g 
Letten  on  Wett  India  Emancipaiion ;  and  in  1842,  he  delivered  an  addreas  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  held  Augnst  1,  at 
Lenox,  Massachusetts.  This  was  his  last  public  address.  His  health  had  been 
very  feeble  for  a  long  time,  and,  being  taken  with  typhus  fever,  his  eThansteil 
frame  sunk  under  it,  and  he  died  October  2,  1843.  His  end  was  calm  and  peaee- 
IVil.  Sustained  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  he  met,  undismayed,  his  summons 
Into  the  future  world,  assured  of  a  happy  immortality. 

Of  the  moral  purity  of  Dr.  Ghanning's  character,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  apeak 
too  highly.  In  evoiy  relation  of  life,  he  deserved  unqualified  praise.  Hia  e<Mi- 
duct  was  a  daily  exhibition  of  the  oharaoteristie  evangelical  virtues, — pnrSiy  of 
heart,  ardent  love  to  God,  habitual  obedience  to  his  will,  benevolence  to  man*  and 
those  amiable  qualities  which  shed  a  constant  sunshine  through  the  breast  of  their 
possessor,  and  strongly  endeared  him  to  all  within  the  circle  of  his^Hendship  and 
acquaintance.  In  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  took  a  deep  and  earnest  interest 
in  the  cause  of  Freedom,  at  a  time  when  such  a  position  was  uniformly  attended, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  coldness  or  loss  of  friends,  by  obloquy,  re- 
proach, misrepresentation,  ostracism  from  accustomed  social  circles,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  countiy,  by  mobs  and  personal  violence.' 

Dr.  Ghanning's  numerous  contributions  to  the  ''  Christian  Bxaminer*'  and  other 
reviews,  together  with  his  sermons,  addresses,  and  miscellaneous  works,  hav«  been 


1  «  There  is  one  word  that  covers  every  cause  tfvw^hioh  Channing  devoted  his 
talents  and  bis  heart,  and  that  word  is  Frsbdom.  Liberty  is  the  key  of  his  re- 
ligious, his  political,  his  philanthropic  principles.  Free  the  slave,  fne  the  serf, 
free  the  ignorant,  free  the  sinftil.  Lot  there  be  no  chains  upon  the  conadenoo,  the 
intellect,  the  pursuits,  or  the  persons  of  men.  Free  agency  is  the  prime  diatine- 
tion  and  privilege  of  humanity.  It  is  the  first  necessity  of  a  moral  being.  Extin- 
guish freedom,  and  you  extinguish  humanity.  Tyranny  is  spiritual  murder,  as 
sin  is  moral  suicide." — Ditcounte  of  Rev.  Henry  W.  Belhtetf  D.J). 

'  Though  of  a  frame  so  attenuated  and  feeble  that  one  might  fear  that  the  very 
wind  would  blow  him  away,  he  had  a  high  and  dauntless  soul, — a  moral  oouxage 
that  shone  most  illustrious  when  such  qualities  wore  most  needed ;  and  when,  in 
November,  1837,  tbe  news  of  the  murder  of  Owon  P.  Lovojoy,  in  Alton,  Illinois, 
for  defending  his  free  press,  reached  Boston,  he  headed  a  petition  to  the  civil 
authorities  for  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  for  a  meeting  of  oitisens,  to  expresa  their 
diaapprobotiun  of  such  deeds  of  lawless  violeuoe.  It  is  commentary  enough  upon 
the  character  of  S(»ul  required  at  tknt  time  to  head  such  a  petition,  to  say  that,  even 
with  the  namu  of  Channin;;  in  the  most  conspicuous  position,  it  was  reftised.  Men 
who  thus  stand  out  boldly  for  the  right,  regardless  of  consequences,  deserve  to  be 
held  up  as  an  example  for  imitation  to  all  coming  generations. 
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eoUntod  and  pnbliBhed  in  aiz  volumefl,  by  his  nephew,  William  E.  Oiia&ntng,  which 
have  paesed  through  nnmerooji  editiona.  Among  the  most  admired  of  his  general 
wrings  an  his  Bemarkt  <m  the  Character  and  Writingt  of  John  MiUon;  on  Bona- 
parte ;  on  Fenelom  ;  and  on  Setf-OaUwre,  Of  the  last  it  has  been  justly  said,  that 
"its  direct  appeal  to  whatever  of  oharaotor  or  manliness  there  may  bo  in  th« 
jumig,  is  almost  irresistible." 


THS  PURIFTINQ  INFLUENCE  OF  POETRY. 

We  believe  tihat  poetry,  far  from  injuring  society ,  is  one  of  the 
groftt  instromentB  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the 
mind  above  ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares, 
and  awakens  the  oonscioosness  of  its  afi&nity  with  what  is  pure  and 
Qoble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highe0t  efforts,  it  has  the  same  ten- 
dency and  aim  with  Christianity, — ^that  is,  to  spiritualize  our 
nature.  True,  poetry  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice,  the 
pander  of  bad  passions ;  but  when  genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its 
fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  its  power  ^  and  even  when  poetry  is 
enslaved  to  lioentiousnees  and  misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  for- 
get hertrue  vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  tender- 
ness, images  of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with  what  is  good 
in  our  natufp,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hollowness  of 
the  world,  passages  true  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an 
immoral  work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  Spirit  to 
divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is  good.  Poetry  has  a  natural 
alliance  with  our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty  and 
Bublimity  of  outward  nature  and  o^  the  soul.  It  indeed  portrays 
with  terrible  energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions ;  but  they  are 
passions  which  show  a  mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of  power, 
which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though  shuddering  sym- 
pathy. Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is  to  carry  the  mind  be- 
yond and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life ; 
to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  pro- 
(Kind  and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  brings  back  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the 
Klish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm 
which  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid  delineations  of 
its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and,  * 
through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay 
hold  on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry  that  it  gives  wrong 
news  and  excites  false  expectations  of  life,  peoples  the  mind  with 
shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of 
wisdom.    That  there  is  a  wisdom  against  which  poetry  wars — ^the 
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wisdom  of  the  Bcnses^  which  makes  physical  comfort^  and  gratifica- 
tion the  supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life — ^we 
do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service  which  poetry 
renders  to  mankind,  that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thraldom  of 
this  earth-born  prudence.  But,  passing  over  this  topic,  we  would 
observe  that  the  complaint  against  poetry,  as  abounding  in  illusion 
and  deception,  is,  in  the  main,  groundless.  In  many  poems  there 
is  more  of  truth  than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theories. 
The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sublimest  veri- 
ties, and  its  flashes  often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw 
new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In  poetry,  the  letter  is 
falsehood,  but  the  spirit  is  -often  profoundest  wisdom.  And  if 
truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of  the  poet^  much  more 
may  it  be  expected  in  his  delineations  of  life  3  for  the  present  life, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the 
materials  of  poetry,  and  it  is  the  highest  office  of  the  bard  to  de- 
tect this  divine  element  among  the  grosser  pleasures  and  labors  of 
our  earthly  being.  The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise, 
tame,  and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  The 
affections  which  spread  beyond  ourselves,  and  stretch  fkr  into 
ftiturity ;  the  workings  of  mighty  passions,  which  seem  to  arm  the 
soul  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy ;  the  innocqpt  and  irre- 
pressible joy  of  infancy ;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling 
hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbings  of  the  heart  when  it  first  wakes  to 
love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too  vast  for  earth ;  woman,  with 
her  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and 
depth  of  affection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and 
looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire, — ^these  are  all 
poetical.  It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does 
not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it  were,  life's 
ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragrance, 
brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more  re- 
fined but  evanescent  joys ;  and  in  this  he  does  well  -,  for  it  is  good 
to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and 
physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in  measures  which  may  be  in- 
definitely enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights  worth;^  of  a  higher 
being.  This  power  of  poetry  to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  happi- 
ness is  more  and  more  needed  as  society  advances.  It  is  needed 
to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial  manners, 
which  make  civilization  so  tame  and  uninteresting.  It  is  needed 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  physical  science,  which — being  now 
sought,  not,  as  formerly,  for  intellectual  gratification,  but  for 
multiplying  bodily  comforts — ^requires  a  new  development  of 
imagination,  taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  from  sinking  into 
on  earthly,  material,  epicurean  life. 
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BOOK8. 

In  ihe  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  tbcir  most  pre- 
cious thougbtSy  and  ponr  tbeir  souls  into  ours.  God  be  tbonked 
for  books !  Tbey  are  tbe  voices  of  tbe  distant  and  tbe  dead,  and 
make  us  beirs  of  tbe  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. .  Books  are  tbe 
true  levellers. ,  Tbey  give  to  all  wbo  will  faithfully  use  them  tbe 
societyi  tbe  spiritual  presence;  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 
No  matter  bow  poor  I  am^ — ^no  matter  though  tbe  prosperous  of 
mj  own  time  wul  not  enter  my  obscure  dwellingi — ^if  the  sacred 
writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  ^bode  under  my  roof,  if  Mil- 
ton will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shak- 
qieare  to  open  to  me  tbe  worlds  of  imagination  and  tbe  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  bis  practical 
wisdom, — ^I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship, 
and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what 
is  called  the  best  society  in  tbe  place  where  I  live. 

THfe  MORAL  DIGNITY  07  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PBOFESSK^N. 

One  of  ^e  surest  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  will  be  the 
deration  of  tbe  art  of  teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  com- 
munity. When  a  people  shall  learn  that  its  greatest  benefactors 
and  most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to  the  liberal  in- 
Btmotion  of  all  its  classes,  to  tbe  work  of  raising  to  life  its  buried 
intellect,  it  will  have  opened  to  itself  tbe  path  of  true  glory. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth ;  for 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  and  cha- 
ncter  of  the  child.  No  office  should  be  regarded  with  greater 
respect.'  The  first  minds  in  the  community  should  be  encou- 
raged to  assume  it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverish  them- 
selves, to  induce  such  to  become  the  guardians  and  guides  of 
their  children.  To  this  good  all  tbeir  show  and  luxury  should 
be  sacrificed. 

Here  they  should  be  kvish,  whilst  tbey  straiten  themselves  in 
every  thing  else.  Tbey  should  wear  the  cheapest  clothes,  live  on 
the  plainest  food,  if  they  can  in  no  other  way  secure  to  their  fami- 
lies the  best  instruction.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  accumu- 
late property  for  their  children,  provided  they  can  place  them 
under  inlSueaceB  which  will  awaken  their  fiiculties,  inspire  them 
with  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a  manly,  use- 
ful, and  honorable  part  in  the  world.     No  language  can  express 


*  "The  expression  of  gratitude  \b  a  Tirtae  and  a  pleasure :  a  liberal  mind  will 
Mi|^l  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  its  parents ;  and  the  teachers  of  soienco  are 
the  panata  of  the  mind." — Oiuov. 

21* 
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the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy  which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a 
child;  starves  his  intellect,  impoverishes  his  heart. 

MILTON   AND  JOHNSON. 

We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  character,  not  inly  from  the 
pleasure  of  paying  that  sacred  debt  which  the  nikd  owes  to  him  . 
who  has  quickened  and  delighted  it,  but  from  an  apprehension 
that  Milton  has  not  yet  reaped  his  due  harvest  of  esteem  and 
veneration.  The  mists  which  the  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  John- 
son spread  over  his  bright -name,  are  not  yet  wholly  scattered, 
though  fast  passing  away.  We  wish  not  to  disparage  Johnson. 
We  could  find  no  pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great  man  to  the 
manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it  to  Milton  and  to  other  illus- 
trious names  to  say  that  Johnson  has  ftdled  of  the  highest  end  of 
biography,  which  is  to  give  immortali^  to  virtue,  and  to  call  forth 
fervent  admiration  towards  those  who  nave  shed  splendor  on  past 
ages.  We  acquit  Johnson,  however,  of  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion. He  did  not,  and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton.  We  doubt 
whether  two  other  minds,  having  so  little  in  common  as  those  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  can  be  found  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literature.  Johnson  was  great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere 
was  comparatively  "  of  the  earth,"  whilst  Milton's  was  only  infe- 
rior to  that  of  angels.  It  was  customary,  in  the  day  of  John- 
son's glory,  to  call  him  a  giant,  to  class  him  with  a  mighty  but 
still  an  earth-born  race.  Milton  we  should  rank  among  seraphs. 
Johnson's  mind  acted  chiefly  on  man's  actual  condition,  on  the 
realities  of  life,  on  the  springs  of  human  action,  on  the  passions 
whith  now  agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly  to  have  dreamed 
of  a  higher  state  of  the  human  mind  than  was  then  exhibited. 
Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with  a  deep  yet  calm  love  of 
moral  grandeur  and  celestial  purity.  He  thought,  not  so  much 
of  what  man  is,  as  of  what  he  might  become.  His  own  mind  was 
a  revelation  to  him  of  a  higher  condition  of  humanity,  and  to 
promote  this  he  thirsted  and  toiled  for  freedom,  as  the  element 
for  the  growth  and  improvement  of  his  nature.  In  religion, 
Johnson  was  gloomy  and  inclined  to  superstition,  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government  leaned  towards  absolute  power ;  und  the  idea 
of  reforming  either  never  entered  his  mind  but  to  disturb  and 
provoke  it.  The  church  and  the  civil  polity  under  which  he 
lived  seemed  to  him  perfect,  unless  he  may  have  thought  that  the 
former  would  be  improved  by  a  larger  infusion  of  Romish  rites  ' 
and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by  an  enlargement  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. Hence  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  present  forms  of 
religion  and  government  marks  his  works.  Hence  we  find  so 
>ittle  in  his   writings  which  is  electric  and  soul-kindli-ig,  and 
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whieh  giyes  the  reader  a  consciousness  of  being  made  for  a  state 
of  loftier  thonghi  and  feeling  than  the  present.  Milton's  whole 
soal,  on  the  contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  legitimacy, 
bereditaiy  faith,'  and  servile  reverence  for  established  power.  He 
could  not  brook  the  bondage  to  which  men  had  bowed  for  ages. 
^^  Reformation''  was  the  first  word  of  public  warning  which  broke 
,  from  his  youthfnl  lips,  and  the  hope  of  it  was  the  solace  of  his 
declining  years.  The  difference  between  Milton  and  Johnson 
may  be  traced,  not  only  in  these  great  features  of  mind,  but  in 
their  whole  characters.  Milton  was  refined  and  spiritual  in  his 
habitSy  temperate  almost  to  abstemiousness,  and  refreshed  himself 
afW  intellectual  effort  by  music.  Johnson  inclined  to  more 
sensual  delights.  Milton  was  exquisitely  alive  to  the  outward 
creation)  to  sounds,  motions,  and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Johnson,  through  defect  of  physical  organization,  if 
not  through  deeper  deficiency,  had  little  susceptibility  of  these 
pure  and  delicate  pleasures,  and  would  not  have  exchanged  the 
Strand  for  the  vale  of  Tempo  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
How  oould  Johnson  be  just  to  Milton  f 

CHRISTIANITY   THE   GREAT  EMANCIPATOR. 

I  pass  to  another  topic  suggested  by  Mr.  Gurney's  book.  What 
is  it,  let  me  ask,  which  has  freed  the  West  India  slave,  and  is  now  . 
raising  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  man  ?  The  answer  is  most  cheer- 
ing. The  great  emancipator  has  been  Christianity.  Policy,  in- 
terest, state-crafl,  church-craft,  the  low  motives  which  have 
originated  other  revolutions,  have  not  worked  here.  From  the 
times  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
friends  of  the  slave,  who  have  pleaded  his  cause  and  broken  his 
chains,  have  been  Christians ;  and  it  is  from  Christ,  the  divine 
philanthropist,  from  the  inspiration  of  his  cross,  that  they  have 
gathered  faith,  hope,  and  love  for  the  conflict.  This  illustration 
of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity  is  a  bright  addition  to  the 
eridenoes  of  its  truth.  We  have  here  tl^e  miracle  of  a  great 
nation,  rising  in  its  strength,  not  for  conquest,  not  to  assert  its 
own  rights,  but  to  free  and  elevate  the  most  despised  and  injured 
laoe  on  earth ;  and  as  this  stands  alone  in  human  history,  so  it 
recalls  to  us  those  wonderiul  works  of  mercy  and  power  by  which 
the  divinity  of  our  religion  ^as  at  first  confirmed. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  am  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
^ntrast  between  religion  in  England  and  religion  in  America. 
There  it  vindicates  the  cause  of  the  oppressed ;  here  it  rivets  the 
chain  and  hardens  the  heart  of  the  oppressor.  At  the  South, 
what  is  the  Christian  ministry  doing  for  the  slave?  Teaching 
the  rightfulness  of  his  yoke,  joining  in  the  cry  against  the  men 
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who  plead  for  his  freedom,  giving  the  sanction  of  God's  name  to 
the  greatest  ofifenoe  against  his  children.  This  is  the  saddest 
view  presented  by  the  conflict  with  slavery.  The  very  men 
whose  office  it  is  to  plead  against  all  wrong,  to  enforce  the  obliga- 
tion of  impartial,  inflexible  jostioe,  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal brotherly  love,  to  resist  at  all  hazards  the  spirit  and  evil 
customs  of  the  world,  to  live  and  to  die  under  the  banner  of 
Christinn  truth,  have  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  slavery. 

Review  of  Qumey'9  LeUers^  1840. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  NBQRO  RACE. 

I  pass  to  another  topic  suggested  by  Mr.  Gnrney's  book. 
According  to  this,  and  all  the  books  written  on  the  subject,  eman- 
cipation has  borne  a  singular  testimony  to  the  noble  elements  of 
the  negro  character.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  race 
would  have  borne  this  trial  as  well  as  they.  Before  the  day  of 
freedom  came,  the  West  Indies  and  this  country  foreboded  feuM 
consequences  from  the  sudden  transition  of  such  a  multitude  from 
bondage  to  liberty.  Revenge,  massacre,  unbridled  lust,  were  to 
usher  in  the  grand  festival  of  emancipation,  which  was  to  end  in 
the  breaking  out  of  a  new  Pandemonium  on  earth.  Instead  of 
this,  the  holy  day  of  liberty  was  welcomed  by  shouts  and  tears  of 
gratitude.  The  liberated  negroes  did  not  hasten,  as  Saxon  serfs 
in  like  circumstances  might  have  done,  to  haunts  of  intoxicatioD, 
but  to  the  house  of  God.  Their  rude  churches  were  thronged. 
Their  joy  found  utterance  in  prayers  and  hymns.  Historv  con- 
tains no  record  more  touching  than  the  account  of  the  religions, 
tender  thankfulness  which  this  vast  boon  awakened  in  the  negro 
breast.  And  what  followed  ?  Was  this  beautiful  emotion  an 
evanescent  transport,  soon  to  give  way  to  ferocity  and  vengeance  ? 
It  was  natural  for  masters,  who  had  inflicted  causeless  stripes,  and 
filled  the  cup  of  the  slaves  with  bitterness,  to  fear  their  rage  after 
liberation.  But  the  overwhelming  joy  of  freedom  having  sub- 
sided, they  returned  t^  labor.  Not  even  a  blow  was  struck  in  the 
excitement  of  that  vast  change.  No  violation  of  the  peace  re- 
quired the  interposition  of  the  magistrate.  The  new  relation  was 
assumed  easily,  quietly,  without  an  act  of  violence ;  and,  since  that 
time,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  how  much  have  they  accom- 
pliHhed !  Beautiful  villages  have  grown  up,  little  freeholds  have 
been  purchased,  the  marriage  tie  has  become  sacred,  the  child  is 
educated,  crime  has  diminished,  there  are  islands  where  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  young  are  trained  in  schools  than  among  the 
whites  of  the  slave  States.  I  ask  whether  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  have  received  and  used  the  infinite 
blessing  of  liberty  so  well.  Ibid. 
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XV£BY   MAN   GBEAT. 


Eyeiy  man,  in  every  condition,  is  great.  It  is  only  our  own 
diseased  sight  which  makes  him  little.  A  man  is  great  as  a  man, 
be  he  where  or  what  he  may.  The  grandeur  of  his  nature  turns 
to  insignificance  all  outward  distinctions.  His  powers  of  intellect, 
of  conscience,  of  love,  of  knowing  Qod,  of  perceiving  the  beauti- 
fo],  of  acting  on  his  own  mind,  on  outwaixl  nature,  and  on  his 
fellow-creatures, — ^these  are  glorious  prerogatives.  Through  the 
vulgar  error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common,  we  are  apt,  indeed, 
to  pass  these  by  as  of  littler^worth.  But,  as  in  the  outward  crea- 
tion, so  in  the  soul,  the  common  is  the  most  precious.  Science 
and  art  may  invent  splendid  modes  of  illuminating  the  apartments 
of  the  opulent;  but  these  are  all  poor  and  worthless,  compared 
with  the  common  light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our  windows, 
which  he  pours  freely,  impartially,  over  hill  and  valley,  which 
kindles  daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky :  and  so  the  common 
lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  love,  are  of  more  worth  and 
dignity  than  the  rare  endowments  which  give  celebrity  to  a  few. 
Let  ns  not  disparage  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  for 
no  thought  can  measure  its  grandeur.  It  is  the  image  of  God,  the 
image  even  of  his  infinity,  for  no  limits  can  be  set  to  its  unfolding. 
He  who  possesses  the  divine  powers  of  the  soul  is  a  great  being, 
be  his  place  what  it  may.  You  may  clothe  him  with  rags,  may 
immure  him  in  a  dungeon,  may  chain  him  to  slavish  tasks.  But 
he  is  still  CTeat.  You  may  shut  him  out  of  your  houses ;  but  God 
opens  to  him  heavenly  mansions.  He  makes  no  show,  indeed,  in 
the  streets  of  a  splendid  city ;  but  a  clear  thought,  a  pure  affec- 
tion, a  resolute  act  of  a  virtuous  will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite 
another  kind,  and  far  higher  than  accumulations  of  brick,  and 
gnmite,  and  plaster,  and  stucco,  however  cunningly  put  together. 

The  truly  great  are  to  be  found  everywhere ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 

Real  great- 
not  lie  in 
the  effects 

which  he  produces.  The  greatest  men  may  do  comparatively  little 
abroad.  Perhaps  the  greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment  are 
buried  in  obscurity.  Grandeur  of  character  lies  wholly  in  force 
of  soul, — ^that  is,  in  the  force  of  thought,  moral  principle,  and  love; 
and  this  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life.  A  man 
brooght  up  to  an  obscure  trade,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  wants  of  a 
growing  family,  may,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  perceive  more  clearly, 
discriminate  more  keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely,  seize  on 
the  right  means  more  decisively,  and  have  more  presence  of  mind 
in  difficulty,  than  another  who  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  by  laborious  study;  and  he  has  more  of  intellectuai 
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greatness.  Many  a  man,  who  has  gone  but  a  few  miles  i^m  home, 
nnderstands  human  nature  better,  detects  motives  and  weighs  cha- 
racter more  sagaciously,  than  another  who  has  travelled  over  the 
known  world,  and  made  a  name  by  his  reports  of  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  force  of  thought  which  measures  intellectual,  and  so  it 
is  force  of  principle  which  measures  moral,  greatness, — that  highest 
of  human  endowments,  that  brightest  manifestation  of  the  IHvinity. 
The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  Bight  with  invincible  re- 
solution, who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  ^m  within  and  with- 
out, who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  is  calmest  in 
storms  and  most  fearless  under  menace  and  frowns,  whose  reliance 
on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfaltering.  I  believe  thia 
greatness  to  be  most  common  among  the  multitude,  whose  names 
are  never  hoard.  Among  common  people  will  be  found  more  of 
hardship  borne  maniully,  more  of  unvarnished  truth,  more  of  re- 
ligious trust,  more  of  that  generosity  which  gives  what  the  giver 
needs  himself,  and  more  of  a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than 
among  the  more  prosperous.  In  these  remarks  you  will  see  why 
I  feel  and  express  a  deep  interest  in  the  obscure, — ^in  the  mass  of 
men.  The  distinctions  of  society  vanish  before  the  light  of  these 
truths.  I  attach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not  because  ihey  are 
voters  and  have  political  power,  but  because  they  are  men,  and 
have  within  their  reach  the  most  glorious  prizes  of  humanity. 

Addret*  on  Self-Cttkure. 


GUIiIAN  C.  VBRPIiANCK. 

GuLiA.!f  Crokhblim  Verplanck  is,  as  his  namo  indicates,  of  Qonnan  dMoent; 
yot  he  romarks,  in  one  of  his  addresses,  "  I  oaunot  but  remember  that  I  have  Now 
England  blood  in  my  yeins ;  that  many  of  my  happiest  yoathfol  days  were  passed 
in  her  villages."  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  aboat  the  year  1781 ; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1801,  studied  law,  and  then  went  abroad,  and 
passed  several  years  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  On  his  return,  he 
became  interested  in  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  He  bad 
veiy  early  a  reputation  for  scholarship  and  taste,  but  published  nothing  under  his 
own  name  till  1818,  when  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Bociety,  which  soon  passed  through  several  editions.  In  1822,  he  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  New  York ;  and  two  years  after  published  jBwnyf 
»n  fA«  Nature  <md  Uaea  of  the  Variou*  Evidencea  of  Revealed  Religion,  which  have 
been  much  admired,  not  only  for  the  clearness  of  their  argument,  but  for  the 
beauty  of  their  style. 

For  eight  yean  from  1825  Mr.  Verplanck  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  as  such  secured  the  respect  and  admiration  of  hb  asso- 
oiates,  by  his  fine  manners,  dignified  bearing,  and  extensive  acquirements.    In 
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1827,  be  nnitod  with  Biyaat  and  Suids  in  the  prodMtSon  of  an  MumaloiiUed  the 
"Taiinan,"  whioh  was  iUnatraled  with  engrarings,  and  oontiniiod  thne  yeua. 
In  im,  he  pnblisbed,  in  one  Tolnme^  hia  DitoimnM  and  Addremm  <m  Subfeett  nf 
Ammitam Btataiy,  Art9,  and  Liieratnrt,  and  ^JDitwurmon  AeMight  Moral  lnfiumc§ 
md  Um  of  UUral  JShtdtM,  and*  in  1834,  In/UmtM  of  Moral  Oame*  t^Mm  Opimam, 
Samot,  omd  Xttenotere.  The  last  of  hia  literary  labors  ia  a  splendid  edition  of 
Shak^saie,  in  three  large  Tolomea,  octavo,  begun  in  1844  and  completed  in 
December,  1846.  Besides  its  judicious  selection  of  notes  of  the  best  oommentatora 
opoD  diifieolt  passages,  forming  a  sort  of  comprehensive  commentary,  its  value  is 
Bot  a  little  enhanofld  by  the  elaborate  introductions  and  critical  notes  of  the  editor 


Mr.  Yerplanok  now  resides,  in  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age,  at  Fisbkill  Land- 
ing, on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 


JOHN  JAY. 

The  name  of  John  Jay  is  glorioosly  associated  with  that  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  history  of  onr  liberties  and  our  laws. 
John  Jay  had  completed  his  academic  education  in  this  college 
aereral  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Revolntion.  The 
beginning  of  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
foond  him  already  established  in  legal  repntation,  and^  young  as 
be  still  was,  singularly  well  fitted  for  his  country's  most  arduous 
aeryiccs,  by  a  rare  union  of  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  mature 
ige  with  youthful  energy  and  zeal.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  he 
drafted,  and  in  effect  himself  formed,  the  first  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  under  which  we  lived  for  forty-five  years, 
which  still  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  State  government,  and 
from  which  other  States  have  since  borrowed  many  of  its  most 
remarkable  and  original  provisions.  At  that  age,  as  soon  as  New 
York  threw  off  her  colonial  character,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Cbief  Justice  of  the  State.  Then  followed  a  long,  rapid,  and 
splendid  succession  of  high  trusts  and  weighty  duties,  the  results 
of  which  are  recorded  in  the  most  interesting  pages  of  our  national 
aimals.  It  was  the  moral  courage  of  Jay,  at  the  head  of  the 
Sapreme  Court  of  his  own  State,  that  gave  confidence  and  union 
to  the  people  of  New  York.  It  was  from  his  richly-stored  mind 
that  proceeded,  while  representing  this  State  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  (over  whose  deliberations  he  for  a  time  pre- 
sided,) many  of  those  celebrated  state  papers  whose  grave  elo- 
qneDoe  commanded  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  drew  forth  the 
ealogyof  the  master  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  time8,'~of  Chat- 
bam  and  Burke  -,  whilst,  by  the  evidence  which  they  gave  to  the 
wisdom  and  talent  that  guided  the  councils  of  America,  they  con- 
tributed to  her  reputation  and  ultimate  triumph  as  much  as  the 
BH)st  signal  victories  of  her  arms.    As  our  minister  at  Madrid  and 
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Paris,  his  sagacity  penetrated,  and  his  calm  firmneflB  defeated,  the 
intricate  wiles  of  the  diplomatists  and  cabinets  of  Europe,  until,  io 
illnstrious  association  with  Franklin  and  John  Adams,  he  settled 
and  signed  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  recognising  and  confirm- 
ing our  national  independence.  On  his  return  home,  a  not  less 
illnstrions  association  awaited  him,  in  a  not  less  illnstrious  cause, 
— the  establishment  and  defence  of  the  present  nalional  oonstita- 
tion,  with  Hamilton  and  Madison.  The  last  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Afiairs  under  the  old  confederation,  he  was  selected  by  Washing- 
ton as  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  unoer  the  new 
constitution. 

His  able  negotiation  and  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
and  his  siz  years'  administration  as  Governor  of  this  State,  com- 
pleted his  public  life. 

After  a  long  and  uninterrupted  series  of  the  highest  civil  em- 
ployments, in  the  most  difficult  times,  he  suddenly  retired  from 
their  toils  and  dignities,  in  the  ^11  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  at  a 
time  when  the  highest  honors  of  the  nation  still  courted  his  accept- 
ance, and  at  an  age  when,  in  most  statesmen,  the  objects  of  ambi- 
tion show  as  gorgeously,  and  its  aspirations  are  as  stirring,  as  ever. 
He  looked  upon  himself  as  having  fully  discharged  his  debt  of 
service  to  his  country ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  ample  share  of  pub- 
lic honor  which  he  had  received,  he  retired  with  cheerful  content, 
without  ever  once  casting  a  reluctant  eye  towards  the  power  or 
dignities  he  had  left.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  remaining 
life,  he  was  known  to  us  only  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  his 
name,  or  the  employment  of  his  pen,  in  the  service  of  piety  or 
philanthropy.  A  halo  of  veneration  seemed  to  encircle  him,  as 
one  belonging  to  another  world,  though  yet  lingering  amongst  us. 
When,  during  the  last  year,  the  tidings  of  his  death  came  to  us, 
they  were  received  through  the  nation,  not  with  sorrow  or  mourn- 
ing, but  with  solemn  awe,  like  that  with  which  we  read  the  myste- 
rious passage  of  ancient  Scripture, — ^'  And  Enoch  walked  with 
God ;  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.'' 

Addreu  Delivered  at  Columbia  College,  1830. 


THE   SCHOOLMASTER. 

Next  in  rank  and  in  efficacy  to  that  pure  and  holy  source  of 
moral  influence — ^the  Mother — is  that  of  the  Schoolmaster.  It 
is  powerful  already.  What  would  it  be  if  in  every  one  of  those 
school  districts,  which  we  now  count  by  annually  increasing  thou- 
sands, there  were  to  be  found  one  teacher  well  informed  without 
pedantry,  religious  without  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  proud  and  fond 
of  his  profession,  and  honored  in  the  discharge  of  ita  duties  ?  How 
wide  would  be  the  intellectual,  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  body 
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of  men !  Many  such  wb  have  already  amongst  ns,  men  humbly 
wise  and  obeonrely  useful,  whom  poverty  cannot  depress,  nor 
neglect  degrade.  But  to  raise  up  a  body  of  such  men,  as  nnme- 
TOQs  as  the  wants  and  the  dignity  of  the  country  draoand,  their 
Isbors  must  be  fitly  remunerated,  and  themselves  and  their  calling 
cherished  and  honored. 

The  schoolmaster's  occupation  is  laborious  and  ungrateM ;  its 
lewBids  are  scanty  and  precarious.  He  may  indeed  be,  and  he 
onght  to  be,  animated  by  the  ocmsoiousnees  of  doing  good, — ^that 
be^  of  all  consolations,  that  noblest  of  all  motives.  But  that,  too, 
most  be  often  clouded  by  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Obscure  and 
inglorious  as  hi^  daily  occupation  may  appear  to  learned  pride  or 
worldly  ambition,  yet,  to  be  truly  successful  and  happy,  he  must 
be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  same  great  principles  which  in- 
spired the  most  illustrious  bene&ctors  of  mankind.  If  he  bring 
to  his  task  high  talent  and  rich  acquirement,  he  must  be  content 
to  look  into  (Sstant  years  for  the  proof  that  his  labors  have  not 
been  wasted,  that  the  good  seed  which  he  daily  scatters  abroad 
does  not  fall  on  stony  ground  and  wither  away,  or  among  thorns, 
to  be  choked  by  the  cares,  the  delusions,  or  the  vices  of  the  world. 
He  must  solace  his  toils  with  the  same  prophetic  faith  that  enabled 
the  greatest  of  modem  philosophers,^  amidst  the  neglect  or  con- 
tempt of  his  own  times,  to  regard  himself  as  sowing  the  seeds  of 
troth  for  poBt^ty  and  the  care  of  Heaven.  He  must  arm  hin^ 
self  against  disappointment  and  mortification,  with  a  portion  of 
that  same  noble  confidence  which  soothed  the  greatest  of  modem 
poets  when,  weighed  down  by  care  and  danger,  by  poverty,  old 
ige,  and  blindness,  still 

**  In  prophetic  dream  he  saw 
The  youth  unborn,  with  pious  awe, 
Imbibe  each  virtue  from  his  sacred  page." 

He  most  know,  and  he  must  love  to  teach  his  pupils,  not  the 
meagre  elements  of  knowledge,  but  the  secret  and  tiie  use  of  their 
own  intellectual  strength,  exciting  and  enabling  them  hereafler  to 
niae  for  themsekes  the  veil  which  covers  the  majestic  form  of 
Tnith.  He  must  feel  deeply  the  reverence  due  to  the  youthful 
mind,  fraught  with  mighty  though  undeveloped  energies  and 
afieotbns,  and  mysterious  and  eternal  destinies.  Thence  he  must 
Inve  learned  to  reverence  himself  and  his  profession,  and  to  look 
upon  its  otherwise  ill-requited  toils  as  their  own  exceeding  great 
teward. 

If  each  are  the  difficulties  and  the  discouragements,  such  the 
duties,  the  motives,  and  the  consolations,  of  teachers  who  are 

*  Bacon,  **  Serere  poirtena  ac  Deo  tmmorUdu" 
22 
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worthy  of  that  name  and  trust,  how  im)>erioii8,  then,  the  obliga- 
tion upon  every  enlightened  citiEen  who  knows  and  feels  the  value 
of  suoh  men,  to  aid  Uiem,  to  cheer  them,  and  to  honor  them  I  Thus 
shall  we  beet  testify  our  gratitude  to  the  teaohers  and  guides  of 
our  own  youth,  thus  best  serre  our  country,  and  thus  most  effec- 
tually diffase  oyer  our  land  light,  and  truth,  and  virtue.' 


JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON,  1783—1851. 

JoHM  JAns  Audubon,  author  of  the  splendid  work  on  the  birds  of  Amcriea, 
was  bom  in  New  Orleans  on  (he  4th  of  Itay,  1780,  of  French  parents,-and  re- 
oeived  his  edueaUon  at  Paris.  Returning  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  settled  on  a 
farm,  purchased  for  him  by  his  father,  a  few  miles  north  of  Philadelphia^  where 
the  Perkiomlng  falls  into  the  Schuylkill,  and  here  oommeneed  thai  series  of 
drawings  of  the  numerous  birds  with  which  the  woods  around  him  were  fiUed,— 
drawings  which  finally  resulted  in  his  magnificent  collection  of  TAs  Birth  </ 
Amertoa.  Here,  too,  he  was  married,  and  here  was  bom  his  eldest  son.  He  soon 
engaged  in  commercial  business ;  but,  being  unsucoessftd,  he  resolyed  to  seek  his 
fortunes  in  the  West  As  early  as  1810,  he  sailed  down  the  Ohio  in  an  open  boat, 
with  his  wile  and  child,  in  seareh  of  a  congenial  spot  in  those  then  almost  wilder- 
ness regions  in  which  to  fix  his  home  and  pursue  the  researches  to  whidh  he  gave 
all  his  ener^s. 

*  From  A  TVibute  to  the  Memory  of  Daniel  If,  Barnes,  delivered  al  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  High  School  Society,  November,  1829.  Mr.  Banuy  origmated, 
and  conducted  for  some  years  with  great  reputation,  the  High  School  of  New 
Tork ;  was  a  classical  scholar  of  high  attainments,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  said  to  be  at  that  time  the  first  conchologist  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  elected  President  of  Oolumbia  College  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  but  declined  the  appointment,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  institution  (the 
High  School)  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  from  its  foundation. 

In  **  Harper's  Magaiine"  for  January,  1869,  is  a  long  and  admirably- written 
article  upon  tiie  teacher's  office,  firom  which  I  must  make  a  short  extract : — "  The 
ideal  view  of  the  teacher's  office  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  grandest  that  can  enter 
the  human  mind.  Call  it  the  highest  of  earthly  offices, — call  it  the  chieftainship 
among  those  intellectual  and  moral  forces  that  have  the  stabili^,  welfan^  8^017 
of  society  committed  to  their  guidance  and  support, — and  the  language,  so  fiir 
fVom  approaching  the  borders  of  extravagance  and  bombast^  is  justified  by  the 
decisions  of  the  most  sober  reason.  .  .  .  Hen  are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fkct 
that  education  does  a  much  grander  work  for  man  as  man  than  for  man  as  arti- 
san, physician,  lawyer,  statesman ;  and  the  trath  is  slowly  vindioating  itaelf  that 
it  is  a  mightier  ioBtrumentality  for  the  family  than  for  the  state.  We  hail  this 
as  a  significant  indication  of  a  brighter  era.  Of  all  causes  that  have  tended  to 
enfeeble  the  power  of  the  teacher  and  to  restrict  the  scope  of  education,  the  gene- 
ral sentiment  that  the  whole  system  was  simply  designed  to  make  respectable 
citizens  has  been  most  pemicious.  Happily  for  the  age,  a  broader  and  sounder 
view  is  taking  hold  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  one  step  toward  f^-eedcm  ttam  the 
bondage  of  a  material  civilization ;  and,  if  faithfully  pursued,  we  shall  soon  see 
(caching  regarded  as  the  apostleship  of  God's  providence." 
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Inni  that  ^ma,  hii  esner  wm  one  of  adventuro,  romiaitio  inoident,  and  raried 
fertvub  Banlly  »  ngioii  in  the  United  States  was  left  anvUited  by  him,  and  the 
iMMt  inaoeearibie  hannta  of  nature  were  oontinoally  disturbed  by  this  adyentorova 
aod  iodefiitigable  ornithologist^  to  whom  »  new  diseoyeiy  or  a  fresh  experienee 
WW  only  the  inoendve  to  greater  ardor  and  renewed  efforts  in  his  iaToriie  depart- 
ment of  aoienee. 

Id  lB2i,  he  yisited  Philadelphia  with  his  drawings;  bat,  not'receiring  mneh 
aeouragementy  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  "met  with  a  kindness  well 
nited  to  elevate  his  depressed  spirits/'  In  1826,  he  sailed  for  Barope,  whore  his 
notk—The  Bvrda  of  America^ — procored  him  a  generoas  reoeption  from  the  most 
dUtmgiushed  men  of  science  and  letters.  In  1820,  he  returned  home;  and,  after 
otber  explorations  of  the  woods  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  four  years,  he 
pablished  the  second  volume  of  his  great  work  in  1834,'  the  third  in  1835,  and 
Uw  fmrth  and  last  in  1838.*  In  1839,  he  purchased  a  beantiftil  place  on  the 
Hndsoft,  a  little  above  New  York,  and  commenced  a  smaller  edition  of  his  Birda, 
wiiieli  was  oompleted  in  1844,  in  seven  imperial  octavo  volumes.  In  this  delight- 
ful nbniban  residence  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  died  on  the  27th 
of  Jaavaiy,  1861,  leaving  ^hind  him  a  name  which  is  a  rich  legacy  to  science 
SBdart* 

THS  HUMMINO-BIBD. 

Where  is  the  person  who,  on  observing  this  glittering  fragment 
of  the  rainbow,  would  not  pause,  admire,  and  instantly  turn  his 
mind  with  reverence  toward  the  almighty  Creator,  the  wonders 
of  whose  hand  we  at  every  step  discover,  and  of  whose  sublime 
conceptions  we  everywhere  observe  the  manifestations  in  his  ad- 
mirable system  of  creation  ?  There  breathes  not  such  a  person ; 
BO  kindly  have  we  all  boen  blessed  with  that  intuitive  and  noble 
feeling,  admiration ! 

No  sooner  has  the  returning  sun  again  introduced  the  vernal 
season,  and  caused  millions  of  plants  to  expand  their  leaves  and 

'  It  was  pnblished  in  numbers,  each  containing  five  colored  plates  of  large  folio 
Rte.    The  first  of  these  appeared  in  1826,  and  ^e  first  volume  in  1829. 

'  In  this  year  (1834)  he  oompleted  his  O^tUhofogical  Bioaraphi/f  in  two  volumes. 

>  The  whole  work  has  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  plates,  and  contains  one 
tbowaad  and  sixty-five  distinct  specimens,  firom  the  humming-bird  to  the  eagle. 
I^  subseription-prioe  for  the  four  volumes  was  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
ismber  of  subscribers  was  about  ono  hundred  and  seventy. 

***l  cannot  but  think  that  his  countrymen  made  too  little  account  of  his  death. 
It  was  periuips,  however,  not  to  bo  expeoted  that  the  multitude,  who  knew  nothing 
«f  his  servioes,  dionld  pay  him  their  tributes  of  gratitude  and  respect ;  but  it  was 
to  be  supposed  that  our  scientific  societies  and  our  artist  associations  would  at 
ksft  propose  a  monument  to  one  who  was  so  rare  an  ornament  to  both.  Tet,  if 
t^y  veto  negleetAd,  there  are  those  who  will  not  be,  and  who  will  long  cherish 
kn  name;  and,  in  the  failure  of  all  human  memorials,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere 
Mid,  Ae  little  wren  will  whisper  it  about  our  homes,  the  robin  and  tho  reed-bird 
pipe  it  from  the  meadows,  the  ring-dove  will  coo  it  from  the  dewy  depths  of  the 
voods,  and  the  moaitnin-eagle  scream  it  to  the  stars." — Hom«t  of  Awteriean 
AMihon. 
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blossoms  to  his  genial  beams,  than  the  little  hnmming-bird  is  seen 
advancing  on  fairy  wings,  careftilly  visiting  every  opening  flower-cup, 
and,  like  a  curions  florist,  removing  from  each  the  injurious  insects 
that  otherwise  would  ere  long  cause  their  beauteous  petals  to 
droop  and  decay.  Poised  in  the  air,  it  is  observed  peeping  cau- 
tiously, and, with  sparkling  eye,  into  their  innermost  recesses, 
whilst  the  ethereal  motions  of  its  pinions,  so  rapid  and  so  light, 
appear  to  fan  and  cool  the  flower,  without  injuring  its  fragile 
texture,  and  produce  a  delightful  murmuring  sound,  well  adapted 
for  lulling  the  insects  to  repose.  *  *  * 

The  prairies,  the  fields,  the  orchards  and  gardens,  nay,  the 
deepest  shades  of  the  forests,  are  all  visited  in  their  turn,  and 
everywhere  the  little  bird  meets  with  pleasure  and  with  food.  Its 
gorgeous  throat  in  beauty  and  brilliancy  baffles  all  competition. 
Now  it  glows  with  a  fiery  hue,  and  again  it  is  changed  to  the 
deepest  velvety  black.  The  upper  parts  of  its  delicate  body  are  of 
resplendent  changing  green ;  and  it  throws  itself  through  Ihe  air 
with  a  swiftness  and  vivacity  hardly  conceivable.  It  moves  from 
one  flower  to  another  like  a  gleam  of  light,  upwards,  downwards, 
to  the  right,  and  to  the  left.  In  this  manner  it  searches  the  ex- 
treme northern  portions  of  our  country,  following  with  great  pre- 
caution the  advances  of  the  season,  and  retreats  with  equal  care  at 
the  approach  of  autumn. 

THB   HOGKINGhBIBD. 

It  is  where  the  great  magnolia  shoots  up  ite  majestic  trunk, 
crowned  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  decorated  with  a  thousand 
beautiful  flowers  that  perfume  the  air  around;  where  the  forests 
and  fields  are  adorned  with  blossoms  of  every  hue ;  where  a  genial 
warmth  seldom  forsakes  the  atmosphere ;  where  berries  and  fruits 
of  all  descriptions  are  met  with  at  every  step ;  in  a  word,  it  is 
where  nature  seems  to  have  paused,  as  she  passed  over  the  earth, 
and,  opening  her  stores,  to  have  strewed  with  unsparing  hand  the 
diversified  seeds  from  which  have  sprung  all  the  beautiful  and 
splendid  forms  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  describe,  that 
the  mocking-bird  should  have  fixed  its  abode,  there  only  that  its 
wondrous  song  should  be  heard.  But  where  is  that  favored 
land  ?  It  is,  reader,  in  Louisiana..  It  is  there  that  yon  should 
listen  to  the  Ipve-song  of  the  mocking-bird,  as  I  at  this  moment 
do.  See  how  he  flios  round  his  mate,  with  motions  as  light  as 
those  of  the  butterfly  !  His  tail  is  widely  expanded,  he  mounts 
in  the  air  to  a  small  distance,  describes  a  circle,  and,  again  alight- 
ing, approaches  his  beloved  one,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  delight ; 
for  she  has  already  promised  to  be  his  and  his  only.  His  beautiful 
wings  are  gently  raised,  he  bows  to  his  love,  and,  again  bouncing 
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upwvdSy  opelifi  his  bill  and  pours  foiih  his  melody^  full  of  exulta- 
tion at  the  oonquest  which  he  has  made. 

They  are  not  the  soft  sounds  of  the  flute  or  the  hautboy  that  I 
bear,  but  the  sweeter  notes  of  nature's  own  music.  The  mellow- 
ness of  the  song,  the  varied  modulations  and  gradations,  Ihe  extent 
of  its  compass,  the  .great  brilliancy  of  execution,  are  unrivalled. 
Tbeie  is  probably  no  bird  in  the  world  that  possesses  all  Uie 
musical  qualifications  of  this  king  of  song,  who  has  derived  all 
from  nature's  self.     Yes,  reader,  lul ! 

No  sooner  has  he  again  alighted,  and  the  conjugal  contract  has 
been  sealed,  than,  as  if  his  breast  was  about  to  be  rent  with  de- 
light, he  again  pours  forth  his  notes  with  more  softness  and  rich- 
ness than  before.  He  now  soars  higher,  glancing  around  with  a 
vigilant  eye,  to  assure  himself  that  none  has  witnessed  his  bliss. 
When  these  love-scenes  are  over,  he  dances  through  the  air,  foil 
of  animation  and  delight,  and,  as  if  tp  convince  his  lovely  mate 
that,  to  enrich  her  hopes,  he  has  much  more  love  in  store,  he  that 
moment  begins  anew,  and  imitates  all  ihe  notes  which  nature  has 
imparted  to  the  other  songsters  of  the  grove. 

THE  WOOD-THBUSH. 

This  bird  is  my  greatest  favorite  of  the  feathered  tribes  of  our 
woods.  To  it  I  owe  much.  How  often  has  it  revived  my  droop- 
ing spirits,  when  I  have  listened  to  its  wild  notes  in  the  forest, 
after  passing  a  restless  night  in  my  slender  shed,  so  feebly  secured 
against  the  violence  of  the  storm  as  to  show  me  the  futility  of  mv 
b^t  efforts  to  rekindle  my  little  fire,  whose  uncertain  and  vacil- 
lating light  had  gradually  died  away  under  the  destructive  weight 
of  the  dense  torrents  of  rain  that  seemed  to  involve  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  in  one  mass  of  feariul  murkiness : — ^how  often,  afler 
Ruch  a  night,  when,  far  from  my  dear  home,  and  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  those  nearest  to  my  heart,  wearied,  hungry,  drenched, 
1  have  been  obliged  to  wait  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr  for  the 
njtarn  of  day,  silently  counting  over  the  years  of  my  youth,  doubt- 
io^j  perhaps,  if  ever  again  I  should  return  to  my  home  and  embrace 
mj  family : — how  often,  as  the  first  glimpses  of  morning  gleamed 
donbtfully  amongst  the  duskv  masses  of  the  forest-trees,  has  there 
oome  upon  my  ear,  thrilling  along  the  sensitive  cords  which  connect 
that  organ  with  the  heart,  the  delightful  music  of  this  harbinger 
of  day ! — and  how  fervently,  on  such  occasions,  havel  blessed  the 
Being  who  formed  the  wood-thrush,  and  placed  it  in  those  solitary 
forests,  as  if  to  console  me  amidst  my  privations,  to  cheer  my  de- 
praved mind,  and  to  make  me  feel,  as  I  did,  that  man  never 
ehonld  despair,  whatever  may  be  his  situation,  as  he  can  never  be 
certain  that  aid  and  deliverance  are  not  at  hand. 

22* 
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The  wood-thrush  seldom  oommits  a  mbtake  after  snoh  a  stonn; 
for  no  sooner  arc  its  sweet  notes  heard  than  the  heavmiB  gradually 
olear^  the  bright  refracted  light  rises  in  gladdening  rajs  froji 
beneath  the  distant  horison,  the  effulgent  beams  increase  in  their 
intensity,  and  the  great  orb  of  day  at  length  bursts  on  the  sight 
The  gray  vapor  that  floats  along  the  ground  i^  quickly  dissipated, 
the  world  smiles  at  the  happy  change,  and  the  woods  are  soon 
heard  to  echo  the  joyous  thanks  of  their  many  songsters.  At  that 
moment  all  fears  vanish,  giving  place  to  an  inspiriting  hope.  The 
hunter  prepares  to  leave  his  camp  He  listens  to  the  wood* 
thrush,  while  he  thinks  of  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue; 
and,  as  the  bird  approaches  to  peep  at  him,  and  learn  somewhat 
his  intentions,  he  raises  his  mind  toward  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  I  heard  the  song  of  this  thrush, 
without  feeling  all  that  tranquillity  of  mind  to  which  the  secluded 
situation  in  which  it  delights  is  so  favorable.  The  thickest  and 
darkest  woods  always  appear  to  please  it  best.  The  borders  of 
murmuring  streamlets,  overshadowed  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
lofly  trees  growing  on  the  gentle  declivities,  amidst  which  the 
sunbeams  seldom  penetrate,  are  its  favorite  resorts.  There  it  \s 
that  the  musical  powers  of  this  hermit  of  the  woods  must  be  heard 
to  be  ^Uy  appreciate^  and  enjoyed. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER,  1782—1862. 

This  most  distinguiBhed  of  all  Amorican  statennen  and  orators,  the  son  of 
Ebenecor  and  Abigail  Webster,  was  bom  in  Salisbary,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
Ittth  of  January,  1782.  It  was  early  remarked  that  he  bad  uncommon  endow- 
ments, and  in  his  foarteonth  year  he  was  placed  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
at  that  time  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bei\jamin  Abbot,  to  prepare  for  college. 
Ho  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1797  ,*  and  when  he  graduated  in  1801,  a  high 
ftituro  was  predicted  for  him  by  the  more  sagaci^  of  his  classmates.  He  im- 
mediately entered  upon  his  legal  studios,  and,  in  1805,  began  the  practice  of  bid 
profession  in  the  village  of  Boscayen,  whence  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  in  September,  1807.  Here  he  resided  nine  years,  eigoying  the  friend- 
ship and  profiting  by  the  rivalry  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Dexter,  Joseph  Sioxy, 
Jeremiah  Smith»  and  Jeremiah  Mason. 

It  was  in  the  extra  session  of  the  thirteenth  Congress,  which  met  in  Hay,  1813, 
that  Mr.  Webster  commenced  his  political  career,  as  a  representative  from  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Aifidrs, — •■  evideooe 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  our  country  being  then  at  war  with 
^reat  Britain.  Ho  delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  the  10th  of  June,  1813, 
and  at  once  assumed  a  front  rank  amongst  debaters.    Hi3  speecfaes^-chiefly  o!» 
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to^  ouoiMotod  with  the  wtfr-were  eharaoteriied  by  muterlj  vigor,  and  by  an 
•noomDMn  •oqniintMioe  with  oooBUtiutional  learning  and  with  the  hiatoiy  of 
tbe  QoTaramentk 

la  Aogaat^  1S16,  Mr.  Webstar  removed  to  Boston,  and  took  the  plaee  whioh 
kUaged  to  his  commanding  talent  and  legal  eminenoo.  In  1818,  he  made  his 
killiant  and  powerftil  speeoh  in  the  oelefarated  Bartmonth  College  oase^  whioh 
xanked  him  among  the  very  first  jurists  of  the  oonntry.  In  1820,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  oonyention  for  revising  the  Censtitation  of  Massaehusetts.  In 
Deosmber  of  the  same  year,  he  delivered  his  eloqnent  DUoomrte  m  CommmMra- 
tm  of  tke  Landing  of  tkt  PUffrinu,  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  re-eleoted 
to  Congress  from  Boston ;  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1823,  (little  more  than  a 
month  after  he  took  his  seat,)  he  made  his  celebrated  speeoh  on  the  Greek  Revo« 
Itttion,  which  gave  him  high  reputation  as  -a  statesman  and  an  orator.  In  this. 
Si  in  his  Plymouth  oration,  he  showed  his  warm  sympathies  on  the  side  of  firee- 
dom.  In  1825,  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  laying  of  the  oorner-stone  of 
Banker  Hill  Monument,  and,  the  next  year,  a  eulogy  upon  Adams  and  Jefler- 
•on,— both  of  which  are  among  his  happiest  efforts. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  whioh 
be  remained  twelve  years.  During  this  time,  the  most  important  questions  were 
eonadered>  and  measures  of  the  highest  moment  were  brought  forward,  in  the  dis- 
eumon  of  whieh  he  always  took  a  leading  part.  In  1830,  he  made  what  is  Justly 
eouidered  the  greatest  of  his  Congressional  efforts,— his  reply  to  Colonel  Hayne, 
of  8onth  Carolina.  This  gentleman,  in  a  speech  on^a  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Footed  of  Connecticut,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands,  had  indulged  in 
•ome  personalities  against  Mr.  Webster,  had  commented  with  severity  on  the 
political  course  of  the  New  Bngland  States,  and  had  laid  down,  in  an  anthorita- 
tiTe  manner,  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  "  nullification."  Mr.  Webster  felt  it 
his  daty  to  defend  himself,  to  vindicate  New  England,  and  to  point  out  the  fal- 
lacies of  "nullification."  This  he  did  in  a  speech  which,  for  beauty,  perspicuity, 
and  strength  of  style,  for  sound  logic,  keen  sarcasm,  true  patriotism,  and  lofty 
doqoence  oombii)ed,  has  hardly  its  equal  in  the  Bnglish  language. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Webster  visited  Bnrope.  His  fame  had,  of  course,  preceded  bim, 
ud  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  attention  due  to  his  character,  talents, 
tnd  eloquenoe.  On  the  accession  of  Qeneral  Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  in  1841, 
be  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  While  in  this  office,  be  was  the  means  of 
letUing  the  Northeastern  boundary  question  with  Qreat  Britain,  and  the  result 
of  his  labors,  on  the  whole,  met  the  approbation  of  the  public*  About  this  time, 
his  &Be  as  a  public  man  received  its  first  stain  in  his  "  Creole  Letter"  of  Instruc- 
tioni  to  Mr.  Everett,  then  our  minister  to  England,  demanding  of  the  British 
(loTeniment  some  slaves  whioh  had  escaped  to  one  of  their  islands.'    It  need 

'  U  has  been  thought  by  many,  fully  competent  to  judge  in  the  case,  that  he 
here  made  a  great  mtetake,  and  gave  to  England  what,  according  to  the  terms 
of  IB  early  treaty  with  her,  she  had  no  right  to, — a  large  slice  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  (about  five  thousand  square  miles,)  which  never,  probably,  would  have 
heennven  had  the  disputed  territory  lain  on  our  Southern  confines. 

'  Ihe  brig  **  Creole"  sailed  f^om  Richmond  in  October,  1841,  with  one  hundred 
sad  thirty-five  slaves,  bound  for  New  Orleans.  When  a  few  days  from  port,  the 
itavea  rose,  murdered  a  possongor  who  claimed  the  ownership  of  most  of  thorn, 
took  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  steered  her  for  the  port  of  Naesau,  11  tho  Bri> 
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hardly  be  said  that  the  demand  waa  neTor  oomplied  with.  Mr.  Hanison'a  caUnet 
was  broken  up  in  1842 ;  but  Mr.  Webater  remained  in  office  till  the  apring  of 
1843,  during  which  time  stops  were  taken  whieh  led  to  the  reoognition.  of  the  in- 
dependence  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  bj  the  principal  maritime  power*.  With 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  in  1846,  Mr.  Webster  xBtwned 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  con  tinned  tliroagh  1850.  In 
1846,  he  opposed  onr  iniamoos  Mexican  war,  bnt»  with  an  inconsistency  nn- 
worthy  of  his  great  powers,  voted  for  snppUes  to  cany  it  on. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1860,  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  "  Compromise 
Measores,"  inolnding  the  infam/ns  FugiUTc  Slare  BilL  When  the  news  first 
came  that  Mr.  Webster  had  given  his  support  to  that  bill,  the  people  of  the 
North  conld  hardly  believe  It  Bnt  when  the  news  was  confirmed,  the  scon, 
the  mortification,  the  indignation  that  were  felt,  can  only  bo  realiaed  by  thosB 
who  were  conversant  at  the  time  with  public  ai&irs.'  The  speech  itself  in  point 
of  style  and  argument,  ii  altogether  the  weakest  of  all  his  efforts.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  How  eould  Daniel  Webster,  with  his  great  heart,  true  hu- 
manity, and  giant  intellect,  be  eloquent  in  supporting  such  a  measure?  But 
this  was  not  the  worst,  even :  he  went  about  from  place  to  place, — to  Bufialo, 
Syracuse,  Albany,^ Ac, — endeavoring  to  show  the  people  the  rightfiilnees  sad 
the  eonstitntionality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  Alas,  thai  such  a  mind  should 
have  labored  in  such  a  work !' 

In  June,  1862,  the  Whig  Convention  met  at  Baltimore,  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  That  he  was  immeasurably  superior  to  any  of  the  naoMS 
befi>re  the  Convention,  in  eveiy  great  quality  requisite  for  a  President,  no  one  ever 

tish  island  of  New  Providence.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  Mr.  Webster's 
fame  that  he  should  have  penned  such  a  letter  to  our  minister  as  he  did,  demand- 
ing of  England  a  surrender  of  these  slaves, — a  loiter  so  weak  in  argument  and  so 
unfeeling  in  sentiment.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  number  of  Englishmen,  taken  by 
the  Algori^s  and  reduced  to  slavery,  had  found  such  means  to  escape  as  did  the 
slaves  of  the  '' Creole,"  and  had  taken  shelter  in  our  country:  wlmt  would  cur 
Government  say  to  a  demand  from  Algiers  to  give  them  up? 

*  It  was  soon  after  ho  had  dolivered  this  speech,  that  Whittier  wrote  hb  poem 
entitled  "  lohabod,"  justly  admired  for  its  deep  feeling,  regretAil  tenderness,  and 
sublime  pathos. 

'  Tho  following  remarks  show  the  light  in  which  this  portion  of  Mr.  Webster's 
history  is  viowod  from  the  stand-point  of  liberty  by  that  eminent  Christian 
jurist.  Judge  Jay,  who  lovod  truth  above  all  other  things ;  whoso  writings,  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  *'  are  uniformly  characterised  by  the  candor  of  a  philo- 
sopher, tho  accuracy  of  a  statesman,  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  tho  charity 
of  a  Christian ;"  and  who  well  understood  tho  meaning  of  the  words  of  tho  Apostle 
that  "  charity  rojoioeth  in  the  truth  :" — 

**  Of  all  the  traitors  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  Mr.  Webster  is  to  me  one  of  the 
most  revolting.  After  the  most  solemn  pledges  never  to  consent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  he  refused  to  apply  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to 
New  Mexico  and  California,  under  tho  impudent  pretext  that  to  apply  it  would 
be  *  to  re-enact  the  laws  of  Qod,'  it  heing  phjfncaU^  impossible  that  slaveiy  could 
exist  in  those  Territories.  Afterwards,  becoming  desperate  in  the  Presidential 
canvass,  ho  went  about  making  speeches  in  favor  of  tlie  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  in- 
sulting every  lawyer  who  denied  that  it  was  constitutionid.  But  his  most  heinous 
sin  was  his  arming  this  law  with  the  terrors  of  constructive  treason.  The  Chria- 
vtiana  treason  trials  were  instituted  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  J^ate  Drport- 
tft'eniy  and  Caiitncr  Hanway  was  tried  for  his  life  for  levying  war  agauist  the 
United  States,  because  he  refused  to  aid  in  catching  a  fugitive  slave !  V* 
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ioAM.  B«t  of  the  two  IniiidTOd  -and  ninety-three  yotes  he  got  but  thirty-three, 
ad  that  only  onee.  Fiflj-thiee  timet  did  the  Conyention  ballot ;  but  the  Boath, 
lor  vhom  he  had  made  sach  saeriileea,  nerer  gave  him  a  single  YOte,  and  General 
ficett  proved  the  '^  available^  ma.n.i  On  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  Boston  from 
Washfaigton,  Jnty  9,  the  eitisens  gave  him  a  grand  pnblie  reoeption.  It  was  kind 
in  them  thos  to  administer  a  balm  to  his  wounded  spirit,  and  to  ease  his  fiill.  He 
dNk  rrtsfned  to  his  Hum  at  Hanhlleld,  where  be  died  Svnday,  October  24, 1862. 
The  news  of  his  death  excited  profoond  sorrow  throughout  the  conntiy,  and 
deoMBStratloiis  of  moumtaig  appeared  in  all  qnarten,  erineing  how  complete 
a  hoM  he  had  vpon  the  affiMfeions  of  his  ooontrymen,  who  were  willing,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  fbrget  his  errors  and  lapses,  in  the  recollection  of  his  transcendent 
abilities  exerted  so  many  years  for  good.' 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Webster  as  a  Jurist,  a  statesman,  an  orator,  there  can 
bo  bat  one  opfaiion  with  all  candid  minds : — that  he  was  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  hit  eontemporaries, — '*  Faeilipfinuu  ffderparet."  As  a  jurist,  if  exceeded  by 
some  in  depth  of  professional  reading,  he  was  still  master  of  all  the  learning  re- 
quired for  the  discussion  of  every  question,  however  abstruse;  while  for  a  memory 
that  grasped  every  detail,  for  a  skill  that  nothing  could  elude,  for  a  compactness 
and  eleamess  of  statement  that  made  his  statements  arguments,  for  rare  condensa- 
tion sad  surpassing  logic,  he  must  always  rank  as  the  first  of  his  age. 

At  a  statesman,  few  have  equalled  him.  He  could  study  and  Judge  subjects  in 
all  their  lelations  and  details,  with  a  large  and  liberal  comprehensiveness,  with  a 
wide  range  of  political  knowledge,  and  sound  views  of  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tioB ;  and  had  he  always  ft)Ilowed  the  instincts  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  prompt- 
ingi  of  his  own  enlightened  conscience,  and  not  looked  at  what  he  thought  would 
be  most  conducive  to  his  interests  in  his  Presidential  aspirings,  he  would  have  left 
a  fiuae  surpassed  by  that  of  no  man,  living  or  dead. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Webelar  had  none  of  the  graces  of  the  (hilshed  rhetorician ; 

>  No  one  now  doubts  that,  had  Mr.  Webster,  with  his  giant  mind  and  power- 
fid  eloquence,  exerted  aU  his  abilities  to  defeat,  as  he  did  to  carry  through, 
the  ''Compromise  Bill,"  he  would  have  succeeded;  would  have  reversed  the 
viiols  current  of  public  a&irs;  would  have  carried  with  him  the  sound  Judgment 
and  enthusiastio  feeling  of  the  whole  North ;  and  thus  would  have  been  borne 
omrud,  on  the  mighty  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm,  into  the  Presidential  chair. 
What  an  opportunity  for  good  forever  lost !  Let  his  fate  be  a  warning  to  all 
aipinlats  for  politicid  distinction,  and  impress  upon  them  the  truth  that  it  is  infi- 
aihly  BellBr  to  be  right,  than  to  possess  the  highest  ofloe  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

''High  worih  fa  elevated  place:  'tis  more; 
It  makes  the  poet  stand  candidate  for  thee ; 
Hakes  more  tnaa  monarchs,— makes  an  honest  man." 

'I have  looked  on  many  mighty  men, — King  George,  the  "first  gentleman  in 
Eaj^UDd,-^  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  Apollo  of  his  generation;  Peol,  O'Connell, 
Palmenton,  Lyndhurst, — all  nature's  noblemen ;  I  have  soon  Cuvier,  Gtuitol^ 
Aia^,  Lamartine,  marked  in  their  persons  by  the  genius  whioh  has  carried  their 
nankos  over  the  world ;  I  have  seen  Clay,  and  Calhoi^,  and  Pinckney,  and  King, 
ao'J  Dwight^  and  Daggett,  who  stand  as  high  examples  of  personal  endowment  in 
oar  aansL ;  and  yet  not  one  of  these  apprbached  Mr.  Webster  in  the  commanding 
power  cf  their  personal  presence.  There  was  a  grandeur  in  his  form,  an  intelli- 
genee  in  his  deep,  dark  eye,  a  loftiness  in  his  expansive  brow,  a  significance  in  hit 
arched  lip,  altogether  bcyi  nd  those  of  any  other  human  being  I  ever  saw  *— 
(Mdnck*t  BeeoUtetioiu. 
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bat  bo  bad  wbat  is  infioitoly  belter^ — «  Tigoiv  pncMon,  and  penpieoily  of  «tyK 
and  a  riob  imagination,  united  to  a  manlinew  of  panon  and  grandeur  of  miwi, 
tbat  rivaiod  the  attention  of  his  andknoe^  and  prodnoed  an  ovenrboliBini^  efieet 
on  a  deUberative  assembly.  Witness  his  diaoonrse  at  Plymooth,  hia  addreea  ai 
Banker  Hill,  his  remarkable  speech  at  Salem  on  the  trial  of  Enapp  for  miirdeiv 
ills  ealogy  on  Adams  and  Jeflforson,  and  his  reply  to  Hajne. 

Mr.  Webster's  works,  with  a  life  by  Sdward  Bveret^  hare  been  pnbUahed  in  six 
Tolames,  octavo, — ^rolames  ftill  of  thought,  pregnant  with  instmetiony  abmmding 
in  knowledge^  beautified,  adorned,  and  commended  by  n  s^le  that  unites^  in  » 
remarkable  degree,  the  four  highest  qualities, — ^persplbuitgr,  beanty,  precison, 
and  strength. 

OUR  OOUNTBT  IN   1920. 

The  hours  of  this  day  are  rapidly  flying,  and  this  occasion  will 
soon  be  past.  Neither  we  nor  our  children  can  expect  to  behold 
its  return.  They  are  in  the  distant  regions  of  futurity ;  they  exist 
only  in  the  all-creating  power  of  Grod  who  shall  stand  here,  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  to  trace,  through  us,  their  descent  firoixi  the  Pil- 
grims, and  to  survey,  afl  we  have  now  surveyed,  the  progress  of 
their  country  during  the  lapse  of  a  century.  We  would  anticipate 
their  concurrence  with  us  in  our  sentiments  of  deep  regard  for  our 
common  ancestors.  We  would  anticipate  and  partake  the  plea- 
sure with  which  they  will  then  recount  the  steps  of  New  Bag- 
land's  advancement.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  although  it 
will  not  disturb  us  in  our  repose,  the  voice  of  aoclanuttion  and 
gratitude,  commencing  on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted through  millions  of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose 
itself  in  the  murmurs  of  the  Pacific  seas. 

We  would  leave,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  shall  then 
occupy  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  hold  the  blessings  trans- 
mitted from  our  fathers  in  just  estimation;  some  proof  of  our 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious libertv ;  some  proof  of  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  pro- 
mote every  thing  which  may  enlarge  the  understandings  and  im- 
prove the  hearts  of  men.  And  when,  from  the  long  distance  of 
one  hundred  years,  they  shall  look  back  upon  us,  they  shall  know, 
at  least,  that  we  possessed  affections  which,  running  backward, 
and  warming  with  gratitude  for  what  our  ancestors  have  done  for 
our  happiness,  run  forward  also  to  our  posterity,  and  meet  iheak 
with  cordial  salutation,  ere  yet  they  have  arrived  on  the  shore  of 
being. 

Advance,  then,  ye  ftiture  generations  I  We  would  hail  you,  as 
you  rise  in  your  long  succession,  to  fill  the  places  which  we  now 
till,  and  to  taste  the  blessings  of  existence  where  we  are  passing, 
and  soon  shall  have  passed,  our  own  human  duration.  We  bid  you 
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welcome  to  this  pieasant  land  of  the  fathers.  We  bid  yon  welcome 
to  the  healthftd  skies  and  the  verdant  fields  of  New  England.  We 
greet  jonr  aooeesioQ  to  the  great  inheritance  which  we  have  en- 
joyed. We  welcome  yon  to  the  blessings  of  good  government  and 
rehgions  liberty.  We  welcome  you  to  die  treasures  of  science  and 
the  delights  of  learning.  We  welcome  yon  to  the  transcendent 
Bweets  cf  domestic  life,  to  the  happiness  of  kindred,  and  parents, 
and  children.  We  welcome  yon  to  the  immeasurable  blessings  of 
rational  existence,  the  immortal  hope  of  Christianity,  and  the 
li^t  of  everlasting  truth  I 

Oration  at  FIfmtmih,  1820. 

ADDRESS  TO    THS   8URVIVINO   SOLDIERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Yensrablx  men  I  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
genemtion.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives, 
that  you  miglit  behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now  where  you 
stood  fiflj  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers  and  your 
Deighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  country. 
Behold,  how  altered  I  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your 
beads;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet;  but  all  else,  how 
changed  I  Toa  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon ;  you  see  no 
mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  burning  Charles- 
town.  The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  the  im- 
petaons  charge ;  ibe  steady  and  successful  repulse ;  the  loud  call 
to  repeated  assault;  the  summoning  of  all  that  is  manly  to  re* 
peated  resistance ;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared 
in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death, 
—all  these  you  have  witnessed ;  but  you  witness  them  no  more. 
All  ia  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towers  and 
roofe,  which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and 
eoadtiymen  in  distress  and  terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable 
emotions  for  the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-day 
with  the  sight  of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcomo 
and  greet  you  with  an  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by 
a  felidty  of  position  appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount, 
and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance 
to  yon,  but  your  country's  own  means  of  distinction  and  defence. 
All  is  peace;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your  country's 
happiness,  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave  forever.  He  has  allowed 
yon  to  behold  and  to  partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils ;  and 
lie  has  allowed  us,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  present  generation,  in  the  name  of  your 
toontry,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  thank  you  I 
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ENGLAND. 


She  has  clotted  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  posse- 
sions and  military  poets,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the 
sun  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circle  the  earth  daily 
with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  d 
England. 

THB   HORNING. 

The  air  is  tranquil,  and  its  temperature  mild.  It  is  morning,  and 
a  morning  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  delightful.  Everybody  knows 
the  morning  in  ite  metaphorical  sense,  applied  to  so  m^y  objects, 
and  on  so  many  occasions.  The  health,  strength,  and  beauty  of 
early  years  lead  us  to  call  that  period  Uie  ^<  morning  of  life."  Bat 
the  morning  itself  few  people,  inhabitants  of  cities,  know  any  thing 
about.  Among  all  our  good  people,  not  one  in  a  thousand  sees 
the  sun  rise  once  a  year.  They  know  nothing  of  the  morning. 
With  them,  morning  is  not  a  new  issuing  of  light,  a  new  bursting 
forth  of  the  sun,  a  new  waking  up  of  all  that  has  life,  from  a  sort 
of  temporary  death,  to  behold  again  the  works  of  God,  the  heayens 
and  the  earth ;  it  is  only  part  of  the  domestic  day,  belonging  to 
breakfast,  to  reading  the  newspapers,  answering  notes,  sending 
the  children  to  school,  and  giving  orders  for  dinner.  The  first 
streak  of  light,  the  earliest  purpling  of  the  east,  which  the  lark 
springs  up  to  greet,  and  the  deeper  coloring  into  orange  and  red, 
till  at  length  the  ^^  glorious  sun  is  seen,  regent  of  day/' — this  they 
never  enjoy,  for  they  never  see  it. 

I  know  the  morning, — ^I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  love  it. 
I  love  it,  fVesh  and  sweet  as  it  is,  a  daily  new  creation,  breaking 
forth  and  calling  all  that  have  life,  and  breath,  and  being,  to  new 
adoration,  new  enjoyments,  and  new  gratitude. 

THE  LOVE  OF  HOME. 

It  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  either  make  dis- 
tinguished origin  a  matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure  origin  a 
matter  of  personal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the  humble 
condition  of  early  life  affect  nobody  in  America  but  those  who  are 
foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  them;  and  they  are  generally  suffi- 
ciently punished  by  public  rebuke.  A  man  who  is  not  ashamed 
of  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  early  condition.  It  did  not 
happen  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin ;  but  my  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  were  born  in  a  log  cabin,  raised  among  the  snow-drifts 
of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early,  that  when  the  smoke  first 
rose  from  its  rude  chimney  and  curled  ovp.r  the  frozen  hills,  there 
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was  no  similar  eyidenoe  of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it 
and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada. 

Its  remains  still  exist  I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry 
my  diildren  to  it^  to  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
generations  which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the 
tender  reooUections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the 
touching  narratives  and  incidents  which  mingle  with  all  I  know 
of  this  primitive  &mDy  abode.  I  weep  to  think  that  none  of 
those  who  inhabited  it  are  now  among  the  living;  and  if  ever  I 
am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  ever  I  fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for 
him  who  reared  it,  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and 
destruction,  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof, 
and,  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  revolutionary 
war,  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his 
eonntry,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better  than  his 
own,  may  my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  posterity^  be  blotted  for- 
ever from  the  memory  of  mankind  I 


THE  KATUBE  OV  TRUE  ELOQUENCE. 

True  eloquence  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be 
brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they 
will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in  every 
waj,  but  they  cannot  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in 
the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  ex- 
pression, the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it, — they 
cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking 
of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic 
fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force.  The  graces  taught 
in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances  of 
speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the 
fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country  hang  on  the 
decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric 
is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible*  Even  genius 
itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of 
higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  eloquent ;  then  self-devotion 
is  eloquent.  The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of 
logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit, 
ipeaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward,  to  his 
object, — this,  this  is  eloquence ;  or,  rather,  it  is  something  greater 
and  higher  than  all  eloquence :  it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  God- 
like action. 

23 
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JUSTICE. 


Justice  is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth.  It  is  the  ligft* 
ment  which  holds  civilised  beings  and  civilized  nations  together. 
Where  her  temple  stands,  and  so  long  as  it  is  dnly  honored,  there 
is  a  foundation  for  social  security,  general  happiness^  and  the  im- 
provement and  progress  of  oar  race. 


DEATH  THE  GREAT  LEVELLER. 


One  may  live  as  a  conqueror,  a  king,  or  a  magistrate,  but  he 
must  die  as  a  man.  The  bed  of  death  brings  every  human  being 
to  his  pure  individuality,  to  the  intense  contemplation  of  that 
deepest  and  most  solemn  of  all  relations, — ^the  relation  between 
the  Creator  and  the  created. 


PURPOSE  OF  BUNKER  HILL   MONUMENT. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  object  in  erecting  this  edifice 
is  to  perpetuate  national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mqre  mili- 
tary spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work 
to  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light 
of  peace  may  retft  upon  it  forever.  We  rear  a  memorial  of  cor 
conviction  of  that  unmeasured  benefit  which  has  been  conferred 
on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy  influences  which  have  been 
produced,  by  the  same  events,  on  the  general  interests  of  man- 
kind. We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  for- 
ever be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We  wish  that  whosoever, 
in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the 
place  is  not  undistinguished  where  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
Kevolution  was  fought.  We  wish  that  this  structure  may  pro- 
claim the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  event  to  every  class 
and  every  age.  We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of 
its  erection  from-  maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age 
may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  sug- 
gests. We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud,  in 
the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that,  in  those  days  of  disaster 
which,  as  they  come  on  all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  on 
us  also,  desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward,  and 
.  be  assured  that  the  foundatioDS  of  our  national  power  still  stand 
strong.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising  towards  heaven  among 
the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  con- 
tribute also  to  produce  in  all  minds  a  pious  feeling  of  dependence 
and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  object  on  the  sight 
of  him  who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his 
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who  revisits  it,  may  be  sometbing  wbiob  sball  remind  bim  of  tbe 
fiberty  and  tbe  glory  of  bis  coontry.  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  tbe 
ann  in  bis  ooming;  let  tbe  earliest  ligbt  of  tbe  morning  gild  it^ 
and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  smnmit. 

ORIMS  BEVXALSD  BT  OONSCISNCB. 

The  deed^  was  exeonted  witb  a  degree  of  self-possession  and 
Bteadmess  equal  to  tbe  wickedness  witb  wbiob  it  was  planned. 
The  drcnmstances,  now  clearly  in  evidence,  spread  out  tbe  wb9le 
seene  before  ns.  Deep  sleep  bad  fallen  on  tbe  destined  victim, 
and  on  all  beneatb  bis  roof.  A  bealtbfnl  old  man,  to  wbom  sleep 
was  sweet,  the  first  sound  slumbers  of  tbe  nigbt  beld  bim  in  tbeir 
soft  but  strong  embrace.  Tbe  assassin  enters,  tbrougb  the  win- 
dow already  prepared,  into  an  unoccupied  apartment.  Witb 
noiseless  foot  be  paces  tbe  lonely  ball,  balf  ligbted  by  tbe  moon ; 
he  winds  up  tbe  ascent  of  tbe  stairs,  and  reacbes  tbe  door  of  tbe 
chamber.  Of  tbis,  be  moves  tbe  lock,  by  soft  and  continued 
preasare,  till  it  turns  on  its  binges  witbout  noise ;  and  be  enters, 
and  beholds  bis  victim  before  bim.  Tbe  room  was  uncommonly 
open  to  the  admission  of  ligbt.  Tbe  face  of  tbe  innocent  sleeper 
was  turned  from  tbe  murderer,  and  tbe  beams  of  tbe  moon,  rest- 
ing on  tihe  gray  locks  of  bis  aged  temple,  showed  bim  where  to 
atnke.  Tbe  fktal  blow  is  given !  and  the  victim  passes,  witbout 
a  Btmegle  or  a  motion,  from  the  repose  of  sleep  to  tbe  repose  of 
deatbl  It  is  tbe  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure  work ;  and  he 
yet  plies  the  dagger,  though  it  was  obvious  that  life  bad  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  blow  of  Uie  bludgeon.  He  even  ndses  the  aged 
ana,  that  be  may  not  fail  in  bis  aim  at  the  heart,  and  replaces  it 
again  over  the  wounds  of  tbe  poniard !  To  finish  tbe  picture,  be 
explores  the  wrist  for  the  pulse !  He  feels  for  it,  and  ascertains 
^  it  beats  no  longer !  It  is  accomplished.  Tbe  deed  is  done. 
He  retreats,  retraces  bis  steps  to  the  window,  passes  out  through 
it  as  be  oame  in,  and  escapes.  He  has  done  tbe  murder, — ^no  eye 
has  aeen  bim,  no  ear  has  beard  him.  Tbe  secret  is  bis  own,  and 
it  is  safe ! 

Ah,  gentiemen !  that  was  a  dreadftd  mistake  I  Such  a  secret 
caa  be  safe  nowhere.  Tbe  whole  creation  of  God  has  neither 
oook  nor  corner  where  tbe  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  it  is  safe. 
Not  to  speak  of  that  eye  which  glances  through  all  disguises,  and 
beholds  every  thing  as  in  tbe  splendor  of  noon,  such  secrets  of 
goilt  are  never  safe  from  detection,  even  by  men.  True  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  that  '<  murder  will  out.''  True  it  is  that 
Profidence  batb  so  ordained,  and  doth  so  govern  things,  that 

*  Vm  nuudar  of  Joseph  White,  Baq,,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  April  6, 1830. 
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those  who  break  the  great  law  of  heaven,  by  shedding  man's 
blood|  Beldom  succeed  in  avoiding  discovery.  EspeoiaUy  in  t 
case  exciting  so  much  attention  as  this,  discovery  must  come,  and 
will  come,  sooner  or  later.  A  thofisand  eyes  torn  at  once  to  ex- 
plore  every  man,  every  thing,  every  circumstance,  connected  with 
the  time  and  place ;  a  thousand  ears  catch  every  whisper;  a  thou- 
sand excited  minds  intensely  dwell  on  the  scene,  shedding  all 
their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstance  into  a 
blaze  of  discovery.  Meantime,  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its 
own  secret.  It  is  false  to  itself;  or,  rather,  it  feels  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  conscience  to  be  true  to  itself.  It  labors  under  its 
guilty  possession,  and  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it.  The  human 
heart  was  not  made  for  the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant  It 
finds  itself  preyed  on  by  a  torment,  which  it  dares  not  acknow- 
ledge to  Qod  nor  man.  A  vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it  can  ask 
no  sympathy  or  assistance  either  from  heaven  or  earth.  The 
secret  which  the  murderer  possesses  soon  oames  to  possess  him ; 
and,  like  the  evil  spirits  of  which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him,  and 
leads  him  whithersoever  it  will.  He  feels  it  beating  at  hm  heut, 
rising  to  his  throat,  and  demanding  disclosure.  He  thinks  the 
whole  world  sees  it  in  his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  ahnost 
hears  its  workings  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts.  It  hu 
become  his  master.  It  betrays  his  discretion,  it  brcnaks  down  his 
courage,  it  conquers  his  prudence.  When  suspicions  ^m  with- 
out begin  to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  circumstance  to  entangle 
him,  the  fetal  secret  struggles  with  still  greater  violence  to  burst 
fbrth.  It  must  be  confessed,  it  wUl  be  confessed ;  there  is  no 
refuge  from  confession  but  suicide, — and  suicide  is  confesmon. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  President, — ^I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massa- 
chusetts,— she  needs  none.  There  she  is, — ^behold  her,  aad  judge 
for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history :  the  world  knows  it  by 
heart  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Con- 
cord, and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill, — and  there  they  will  re- 
main forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  In  the  great  struggle 
for  independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State, 
from  New  England  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they  will  lie  forever. 
And,  sir,  where  American  liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and  where 
its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in  the 
strength  of  its  manhood  and  fnll  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord 
and  disunion  shall  wound  it,  if  party  strife  and  blind  ambition 
shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it,  if  folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness  undei 
salutary  and  necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed  to  separate  it  firom 
that  union,  by  which  alone  ita  existence  is  made  auroy  it  will 
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itond,  in  ike  end,  by  Uie  side  of  that  cradle  in  whioh  its  in&noy 
was  nieked;  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  of  vigor 
it  may  still  letun,  over  the  Mends  who  gather  round  it;  and  it 
will  fidl  at  last,  if  fidl  it  most^  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of 
ite  own  glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 

.  Speteh  m  t^lff  to  Hapu. 


LIBERTY  AND  UNION. 

Mr.  President^ — ^I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent 
to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained.  I 
ID  ocHiBciouB  of  having  detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too 
long.  I  was  drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  previous  delibera- 
tion such  as  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave  and  important 
i  subject.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  foil,  and  I 
liave  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its  spontaneous 
seatimentB.  I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myself  to  relinquish 
it,  without  expressing  once  more  my  deep  conviction  that,  since 
it  req)ectB  nothing  less  than  the  union  of  the  States,  it  is  of  most 
vital  and  essential  importance  to  the  public  happiness.  I  profess, 
nr,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  pros- 
perity and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  federal  union.  It  is  to  that  union  that  we  owe  our  safety  at 
home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that 
union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most 
proud  of  our  country.  That  union  we  reached  only  by  the  dis- 
d{»line  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  com- 
merce, and  ruined  credit  Under  its  benign  influences,  these 
great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as  firom  the  dead,  and  sprang 
forth  with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed 
with  fresh  prooft  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings ;  and,  although 
onr  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  popula- 
tion spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protec- 
tion or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of 
national,  social,  and  personal  happiness.  I  have  not  allowed  my- 
lelf,  Btr,  to  look  beyond  the  union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden 
in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances 
of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall 
be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over 
the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  mv  short  sight,  I 
can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him 
tt  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  government  whose 
thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union 
shonhl  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition 
of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.     Whila 
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the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  ezeiting,  jjrati^ng  ptoepemA^ 
spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek 
not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  Gk)d  grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least,  that 
curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my  yision  never  may  be 
opened  what  lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  be- 
hold, for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glo- 
rious Union ;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a 
land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood  I  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  eaxth,  still  fall  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  tro- 
phies streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  pol- 
luted, nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such 
miserable  interrogatory  as  What  t$  aU  tkU  worth  f  nor  thcwe 
other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  Liberty  firsts  and  Union  afier- 
wards ;  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  tKe  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart, — ^Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable. 


JOSEPH  STORY,  1782—1845. 

This  eminent  jurist  and  eeholw  wm  bom  in  Marbleliead,  Mass.^  September  18, 
1782,  and  graduated  at  Hanrard  College,  in  1798.  He  studied  law  under  Judge 
Putnam,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  it  at  Salem.  He  soon  entered 
Into  political  life,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Iiegislature  in 
1805.  In  1809,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Democratic  party  a  ropreseutatiye  to  Con- 
gress from  Essex,  South  DistricL  In  1811,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Madi- 
son to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  he  then  severed 
himflelf  entirely  from  all  political  connections.  In  1830,  ho  was  appointed  Bsne 
Professor  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  munifioont  foundation 
of  his  friend,  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  of  Beverly ;  and  ho  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  office  with  great  ability  and  success  till  the  day  of  his  death,  whieh 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  September,  1845. 

For  profound  legal  learning,  acutenoss  of  intellect  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
general  knowledge.  Judge  Story  has  had  few  superiors  in  our  country.  As  a 
teacher  of  jurisprudence,  he  brought  to  the  important  duties  of  the  Professor's 
chair,  besides  his  exuberant  learning,  great  patience,  a  strong  delight  in  the  sub- 
jects which  he  expounded,  a  copious  and  persuasive  eloquence,  and  a  contagious 
enthusiasm,  which  filled  his  pupUs  with  love  for  the  law,  and  for  the  master  who 
tanght  it  so  well. 

As  an  anther.  Judge  Story  began  his  career  early  in  Life,  by  pvblisiiing  an  ex* 
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k«ditian «f  AbfaoU  on  the  Lmm  tfSUpfn^.  Soon  aAor  big  sppointiMBt  to 
tht  DwB  Profeaiorih^  he  pnblifllMd  his  Ckmmioaanm  on  a«  OMwfiHi^ibii  ^  iA« 
£Uiirf  fliiin,  in  throe  'wokam&h  ootavo.  Theao  won  foUowod  by  %  ncooMioD  of 
ttnitiin  OB  difiarait  bnuichao  of  the  l»w«  the  extent  and  exoeUenoe  of  whioh,  with 
tbt  rart  UMoni  of  lesal  lennuDg  displayed  in  them,  leaTo  it  a  matter  of  aatoniah* 
WBt  tbai  thej  oonld  be  prepamd,  within  the  short  space  of  twolve  yean,  bjr  a 
■aa  who  was  all  the  while  discharging,  with  great  assidnitj,  the  oneroos  datief 
•fa  Jadge  of  the  Supreme  Goort  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Professor  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  UniTorsitj.  But  in  his  derotion  to  the  science  of  the  law»  he  did 
s<it  forget  the  elaima  of  literature  and  general  scholarship ;  and  his  addresses  on 
pablio  oecasionsy  his  oontribntions  to  the  **  North  American  Beriew,"  and  other 
Biacellaneona  writings^  show  a  mind  imbned  with  sound  and  varied  learning. 

Ab  a  man,  and  a  member  of  society,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  domestic  Tir- 
toes,  his  warm  affections  and  generous  temper,  and  the  purity,  elevation,  and  sim- 
f  Udty  of  his  life.  The  members  of  the  Suifolk  Bar,  in  their  resolutions  upon  the 
oecuion  of  bis  death^  declare  "that  the  death  of  one  so  great  as  a  judge,  as  an 
ntbor,  as  a  teacher,  and  so  good  as  a  man,  is  a  loss  which  is  irreparable  to  the 
bsT,  (o  the  ooontry,  and  to  mankind." 

TELS   IMPOBTANCS  OF  CLASSICAL  LEABNINO. 

The  importance  of  olassioal  learning  to  professional  ednoation  ig 
BO  obyions,  that  the  surprise  is  that  it  oonld  ever  have  become 
matter  of  disputation.     I  speak  not  of  its  power  in  refining  the 
taste,  in  disciplining  the  judgment,  in  invigorating  the  under- 
standing, or  in  warming  the  heart  with  elevated  sentiments,  but 
of  its  power  of  direct,  positive,  necessary  instruction.     Until  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  mass  of  science,  in  its  principal  branches, 
▼as  deposited  in  &e  dead  languages,  and  much  of  it  still  reposes 
ikere.    To  be  ignorant  of  these  languages  is  to  shut  out  the  lights 
of  former  times,  or  to  examine  them  only  through  the  glimmerings 
of  inadequate  translations.    What  should  we  say  of  the  jurist  who 
iteyer  aspired  to  learn  the  maxims  of  law  and  equity  which  adorn 
the  Roman  codes  ?    What  of  the  physician  who  could  deliberately 
sonender  all  the  knowledge  heaped  up  for  so  many  centuries  in 
tite  Latinity  of  continental  Europe  ?     What  of  the  minister  of  re- 
%ion  who  should  choose  not  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  origi- 
oal  tongue,  and  should  be  content  to  trust  his  faith  and  his  hopes, 
for  time  and  for  eternity,  to  the  dimness  of  translations  which  may 
^tect  the  titeral  import,  but  rarely  can  reflect,  with  unbroken 
force,  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  text  ? 

I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  the  written  treasures  of  anti- 
qmty  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  empires  and  dynasties,  of 
inoDomental  trophies  and  triumphal  arches,  of  palaces  of  princes 
^d  temples  of  the  gods.  I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  those 
^ired  oompositionB  in  which  wisdom  speaks  as  with  a  voice  from 
l^eaveiij  of  those  sublime  effo-^ts  oi  poetical  genius  which  still 
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freshen,  as  ihey  pass  frnn  ace  to  age,  in  undying  vigor;  of  those 
finished  histories  which  still  enlighten  and  instmot  goTemmeDta 
in  their  duty  and  their  destiny;  of  those  matchless  orations  whioh 
roused  nations  to  arms  and  chained  senates  to  the  ohariot-wheeb 
of  all-conqnering  eloquence.  These  all  may  now  be  read  in  our 
yemacniar  tongue.  Ay !  as  one  remembers  the  face  of  a  dead 
friend,  by  gathering  up  the  broken  fragments  of  his  image;  as 
one  listens  to  the  tale  of  a  dream  twice  told ;  as  one  catches  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  in  the  ripple  of  a  rivulet;  as  one  sees  the  biace 
of  noon  in  the  first  glimmer  of  twilight. 

FREE  SCHOOLS. 

I  know  not  what  more  munificent  donation  any  government  can 
bestow  than  by  providing  instruction  at  the  public  expense,  not 
as  a  scheme  of  charity,  but  of  municipal  policy.  K  a  private  per- 
son deserves  the  applause  of  all  good  men,  who  founds  a  single 
hospital  or  college,  how  much  more  are  they  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  public  benefactors  who,  by  the  side  of  eveiy  church  in 
every  village,  plant  a  school  of  letters  I  Other  monuments  of  tiie 
art  and  genius  of  man  may  perish,  but  these,  from  their  very 
nature,  seem,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  go,  absolutely  im- 
mortal. The  triumphal  arches  of  o^er  days  have  fallen;  tiie 
sculptured  columns  have  crumbled  into  dust ;  the  temples  of  taste 
and  religion  have  sunk  into  decay ;  the  pyramids  themselves  seem 
but  mighty  sepulchres  hastening  to  the  same  oblivion  to  which  the 
dead  <£ey  cover  have  long  since  passed.  But  here,  every  sao- 
oessive  generation  becomes  a  living  memorial  of  our  public  schools, 
and  a  living  example  of  their  excellence.  Never,  never  may  this 
glorious  institution  be  abandoned  or  betrayed  by  the  weakness  of 
its  friends  or  the  power  of  its  adversaries !  It  can  scarcely  be  aban- 
doned or  betrayed  while  New  England  remains  free,  and  her  re- 
presentatives are  true  to  their  trust.  It  must  forever  count  in  its 
defence  a  majority  of  all  those  who  ought  to  influence  public 
afiairs  by  their  virtues  or  their  talents ;  for  it  must  be  that  here 
they  first  felt  the  divinity  of  knowledge  stir  within  them.  What 
consolation  can  be  higher,  what  reflection  prouder,  than  the 
thought  that  in  weal  and  in  woe  our  children  are  under  the  public 
guardianship,  and  may  here  gather  the  fruits  of  that  learnisg 
which  ripens  for  eternity ! 

TH^  DANGERS  THAT  THREATEN  OUR  REPUBLIO. 

The  fate  of  other  republics — ^their  rise,  their  progress,  their  do 
dine,  and  their  fall — are  written  but  too  legibly  on  the  pages  of 
history,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  continually  before  us  in  thtf 
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fltardiDg  fragmentB  of  their  ruins.  Those  republios  have  perished^ 
and  hare  perished  by  their  own  hands.  Prosperity  has  enervated 
them,  oormption  has  debased  them,  and  a  venal  popnlaoe  has 
oonsnmmated  their  destraetion.  The  people,  alternately  the  prey 
of  military  chieftains  at  home  and  of  ambitious  invsbdera  from 
fdnroad,  have  been  sometimes  cheated  out  of  their  liberties  by 
wrrile  demagogues,  sometimes  betrayed  into  a  surrender  of  them 
by  false  patriots,  and  sometimes  they  have  willingly  sold  them  for 
a  price  to  the  despot  who  has  bidden  highest  for  his  victims. 
They  have  disregarded  the  warning  voice  of  their  best  statesmen, 
and  have  persecuted  and  driven  from  office  their  truest  friends. 
They  have  listened  to  the  counsels  of  fawning  sycophants  or  base 
calumniators  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  They  have  reverenced 
power  more  in  its  high  abuses  and  summary  movements  than  in 
its  calm  and  constitutional  energy,  when  it  dispensed  blessings 
with  an  unseen  but  a  liberal  hand.  They  have  surrendered  to 
Action  what  belonged  to  the  common  interests  and  common 
rights  of  the  country.  Patronage  and  party,  the  triumph  of  an 
artful  popular  leader,  and  the  discontents  of  a  day,  have  out- 
weighed, in  their  view,  all  solid  principles  and  institutions  of 
government.  Such  are  the  melancholy  lessons  of  the  past  history 
of  republics  down  to  our  own.  *  *  * 

If  our  Union  should  once  be  broken  up,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
new  constitution  should  ever  be  formed,  embracing  the  whole  ter- 
ritory. We  shall  be  divided  into  several  nations  or  confederacies, 
rivals  in  power,  pursuits,  and  interests;  too  proud  to  brook  in- 
jury, and  too  near  to  make  retaliation  distant  or  ineffectual.  Our 
very  animosities  will,  like  those  of  all  other  kindred  nations,  be- 
come more  deadly,  because  our  lineage,  our  laws,  and  our  language 
are  the  same.  Let  the  history  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian  re- 
publics warn  us  of  our  dangers.  The  National  Constitution  is 
oar  last  and  our  only  security.  United,  we  stand;  divided, 
we  fall 

Let,  then,  the  rising  generation  be  inspired  with  an  ardent  love 
of  their  country,  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty,  and  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  Let  the 
American  youth  never  forget  that  they  possess  a  noble  inherit- 
ance, bought  by  the  toils,  and  sufferings,  and  blood  of  their  ances- 
tora;  and  capable,  if  wisely  improved  and  faithfully  guarded,  of 
transmitting  to  their  latest  posterity  all  the  substantial  blessings 
of  life,  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  libertv,  of  property,  of  religion, 
ud  of  independence.  The  structure  has  been  erected  by  archi- 
tects of  eonsunuuate  skill  and  fidelity,  its  foundations  are  solid, 
i(B  compartments  are  beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  its  arrangements 
are  full  of  wisdom  and  order,  and  its  defences  are  impregnable 
bmt  without.     It  has  been  reared  for  immortality,  if  the  work  of 
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man  may  justly  aspire  to  saoh  a  title.  It  mayi  neTertheleaB, 
perish  in  an  hour,  by  the  folly,  or  corruption,  or  negligenoe  of  its 
only  keepers,  the  peoplb.  Republics  are  created  by  the  Turtue, 
public  spirit,  and  intelligence  of  the  citisens.  They  ML  when 
the  wise  are  banished  fi:om  the  public  councils  because  they  dan 
to  be  honest,  and  the  profligate  are  rewarded  because  they  flatter 
the  people  in  order  to  oetray  them. 

ConeUuion  of  hit  Expontion  of  1k$  CimttiUUMOiL 


WASHINGTON  IRVING.         ^  j  ,^  /        '     *  /^ 

<'  What  I  Irving  I  thrloe  welcome,  warm  heart  and  fino  bcalB  I 
You  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  flrom  Spain, 
And  the  gravest  sweot  humor  that  over  was  there 
Since  Oerrantes  met  death  in  hia  gentle  despair. 
Nay,  don't  be  ombarrase'd,  nor  look  so  beseeching, 
I  sha'n't  run  directly  against  my  own  preaching. 
And,  having  Just  laugh*d  at  thoir  Raphaels  and  Dantes, 
Go  to  setting  you  up  beside  matchless  Oervaatos; 
But  allow  me  to  spoak  what  I  honestly  fbel; — 
To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  ftin  of  Dick  Steele, 
Throw  in  all  of  Addison  minns  the  chUl, 
With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock  and  good  wtll. 
Mix  well,  and,  while  stirring,  hum  o'er,  as  a  spell. 
The  '  fine  old  English  gentleman;' — simmer  it  well : 
Sweeten  Just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then  straiA, 
That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain: 
Lot  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives 
From  the  warm  lazy  sun  loitering  down  through  groon  leaves; 
And  yooHil  find  a  choice  nature,  not  wholly  deserving 
A  name  cither  English  or  Tankeo— just  Irving." 

Jam/u  BusMcEL  LomdPt  JPbJbUfor  (he  OiKeii 

Tbi8  moBt  jastly  celebrated  and  widely-known  of  all  American  proBo-writsn 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1783.  After  receiving  an 
ordinary  sohool-eduoation,  be  oommenoed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  study  of  the 
law.  In  1804,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  be  sailed  for  Bordeaux,  and  thenoe 
roamed  over  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Southern  Europe,  yisited  SwitserUnd, 
sojourned  in  Paris,  passed  through  Holland  to  England,  and  returned  horns  in 
1806  and  again  resumed  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  io 
Noyember  of  that  year,  but  nerer  practised.  Shordy  after,  he  joined  Mr.  Pauld- 
ing in  writing  Salmagundi,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  1807.  It  was 
a  miscellany  flill  of  humor  and  fun,  which  captivated  the  town,  and  decided  the 
fortunes  of  the  authors.  In  December  of  the  following  year,  he  published  Th* 
Btsuny  of  New  York,  by  Diedrieh  Kniekerboeker, — a  most  original  and  hmnoroiu 
work;  and,  a  fisw  years  after,  he  edited  the  "Analectio  Magaaine."  In  the 
autumn  of  1814,  he  joined  the  military  staff  of  the  Goyemor  of  New  York,  as  aid- 
de-camp,  and  secretary,  with  the  title  of  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  be 
embarked  fbr  Liverpool,  with  a  view  of  making  a  second  tour  of  Europe;  bat, 
financial  troubles  intervening,  and  the  remarkable  saoceas  whkh  attended  bis 
literary  enterprises  being  an  enoonragement  to  pursue  a  vooation  which  necessity, 
no  less  than  taste,  now  urged  him  to  follow,  he  embarked  in  the  canec  of  author- 
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Aip.  fii  1818  ippewad  tbe  ]M|Mn  called  tiie  Sk^kk-Booh,  tnuumtttod  fron 
UoniMnn,  wImr  bt  wrote  Cbony  to  New  York,  whieh  at  oDoe  sttnMted  nnirenal 
r  not  here  ealjrbiil  in  BaglMd,  where  tb^  wen  nfmbliaUd  in  18M. 
( a  few  jmn  in  JEnglend,  Mr.  Irring  again  ▼ieited  Paria,  and  ra- 
te £a^d  to  bring  oot  BraceMdife  Ball,  in  London,  Maj,  1833.  The 
BOSk  winter  In  paawd  in  Draadaa,  and  in  the  following  spring  put  Ihlmqfa  Tra- 
wedUr  to  praL  He  soon  after  went  to  Madrid,  and  wrote  The  L^ft  </  CoUmbm$, 
vMeb  j^ptand  in  1828.  In  the  apring  of  that  year,  be  yisited  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  the  result  was  the  CktronieU»  of  tk*  Cbnguetl  of  Ortnada,  whieh  was 
paitliahed  m  1829.  The  same  year,  he  reTisited  that  region,  and  ooUoeted  the 
cttteriala  for  his  AUumhra,  In  July,  he  went  to  England,  being  appointed 
SecreCai7  of  Legation  to  the  Amerioan  Embassy  in  London,  which  office  he  held 
aatil  the  ntoni  of  Mr.  McLane,  in  1831. 

While  in  England,  Mr.  Irring  recelTod  one  of  the  twenty-gninea  gold  medals 
proTided  bj  Qeoige  IV.  for  eminence  in  historical  composition,  and  the  degree  of 
WmSS.  from  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford.  His  retom  to  Now  York,  in  1832,  was 
greeted  by  a  festiTal,  at  wliich  were  gathered  his  surriring  Mends,  and  all  the 
iUoatrioBS  men  of  his  nafcire  metropolis.  The  following  summer,  he  accompanied 
vot  of  the  commissioners  for  remoring  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  MississippL 
The  frnii  of  this  excursion  was  his  graphic  Towr  of  ike  Prmriee,  Soon  after  ap- 
¥«u«d  Abiota/ard  amd  Newetead  AMey,  and  LegeiuU  of  the  OcmpieH  of  S^m. 
la  1830,  he  published  AMiaria,  and  in  .1837,  The  Advmititm  of  O^^tom  BcmmMtlle. 
1m  1839,  be  entered  into  an  engagement,  whiofa  lasted  two  yean,  with  the  pro- 
prielon  of  the  Eniekerboeker  Magasine,  to  ftamiah,  monthly,  artidea  for  thai 
periodieaL  Early  in  1842,  be  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain ;  and  on  his  re- 
tm  to  diis  eountiy,  in  1844,  he  began  the  poblieation  of  n  rerised  edition  of  bit 
vorks,  to  tbe  list  of  which  be  afterwards  added  a  Life  of  Ooldmitk,  He  has  re- 
oeady  pablisbed  a  Lift  of  Wa§kimgton,  in  five  rolnmes,  which  promises  to  be  the 
BMMt  p<^nilar  lift  of  that  illustrious  statesman  whose  name  he  wears. 

Aflar  the  genial  lines  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  ahoye  quoted,  so  hi4>pily  de» 
sen^Cxve  of  Mr.  Irving'a  s^le^  we  will  add  nothing  but  a  short  quotation  firom  a 
bctotifiilly-written  and  i4>prooiatiTe  sketoh  of  Us  life,  in  the  **  Homes  of  American 
Aathon:" — ^'The  enunent  suooess  which  has  attended  the  late  republication  of 
Inriflg'a  works  teaches  a  lesson  that  we  hope  will  not  be  lost  on  the  cultivators 
of  literatnra.  It  proTci  a  truth  which  all  men  of  enlightened  taste  intnitively 
fed,  but  whieh  is  constantly  forgotten  by  aapirante  for  literaiy  fame,  and  that  is, 
-tin  permanent  Talue  of  a  direct,  simple,  and  natural  style.  It  is  not  only  the 
geoiat  philoeophy,  the  humane  spirit,  the  humor  and  pathos,  of  Irving,  which  on- 
te  hia  writings  and  secure  for  them  an  habitnal  interest,  but  it  is  in  the  refiresh- 
meot  sflbrdod  by  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  unalloyod,  unaffected,  clear,  flow- 
ioc  ttjle  m  which  be  invariably  expresses  himselfl"* 

'Read "Homes  of  American  Authors;"  "North  Amerioan  Review,"  ix.  322, 
•xprailOa,  xxix.  203,  xxxv.  286,  xll.  1,  xliv.  200;  "Edinburgh  Review," xxxiv. 
IW,  Qxvii.  837.  But  for  a  ftill  account  of  Irvine's  writings,  with  well-seleeied 
«riticiaou  upon  bis  works,  both  from  Bnglisb  and  American  Reviews,  oons^t 
^  aimtrable  book, — AUibont^e  CritictU  Dietionant  of  BnglUh  LUemtwre  and 
A^<M  md  Ameritem  AidAort.    See  p.  771  of  this  book. 
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COLUMBUS   FIRST   DISCOVERS   LAND   IN   THE   NEW   WORLD. 

The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more  sea  than  imial, 
and  they  had  made  great  progress.  At  sunset  they  had  stood 
again  to  the  west,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a  rajnd  rate, 
the  Pinta  keeping  the  head,  fVom  her  superior  sailing.  The 
greatest  animation  prftvailed  throughout  the  ships:  not  an  eye 
was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evenmg  darkened,  Columbus  took 
his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of 
his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon,  and  maintain- 
ing an  intense  and  unremitting  watch.  About  ten  o'clock,  he 
thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a  great  distance.  Fear- 
ing his  eager  hopes  might  deoeiye  him,  he  called  to  Pedro 
Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  inquired 
whether  he  saw  such  a  light;  the  mtter  replied  in  the  affirmatiye. 
Doubts  whether  it  might  not  yet  be  some  delusion  of  the  £uicy, 
Columbus  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  of  Segovia,  Ind  made  the  same 
inquiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  round-house, 
the  light  had  disappeared.  They  saw  it  onoe  or  twice  aBierwards 
in  sudden  and  passing  gleams,  as  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark 
of  a  fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  waves,  or  in  the  hand 
of  some  person  on  shore,  borne-  up  and  down  as  he  walked  from 
house  to  house.  So  transient  and  uncertain  were  these  gleams, 
that  few  attached  any  importance  to  them }  Columbus,  however, 
considered  them  as  certain  signs  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that  tiie 
land  was  inhabited. 

They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morning,  when  a 
gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyfril  signal  of  land.  It  was  first 
descried  by  a  mariner  named  Kodrigo  de  Triana ;  but  the  reward 
was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the  admiral  for  having  previously 
perceived  the  light.  The  land  was  now  clearly  seen  about  two 
leagues  distant ;  whereupon  they  took  in  sail^  and  lay  to,  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  dawn. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in  this  little  space  of 
time  must  have  been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At  len^,  in 
spite  of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  he  had  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject. The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed ;  his  theoiy, 
which  had  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was  triumphantly  established; 
he  had  secured  to  himself  a  glory  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  at  such  a 
moment,  or  the  conjectures  which  must  have  thronged  upon  his 
mind  as  to  the  land  before  him,  covered  with  darkness.  That  it 
was  fruitful  was  evident  from  the  vegetables  which  floated  from 
its  shores.  He  thought,  too,  that  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of 
aromatic  groves.  The  moving  light  he  hadlbeheld  proved  it  the 
residence  of  man.     But  what  were  its  inhabitants?     Were  they 
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like  those  of  tihe  oiher  parts  of  the  globe;  or  were  they  some 
strange  and  monatroos  raoe^  such  as  the  imagination  was  prone  in 
those  times  to  give  to  all  remote  and  nnknown  regions  ?  Had  he 
eome  upon  some  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian  sea;  or  was  this 
the  famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies?  A 
thousand  epeoolations  of  the  kind  must  have  swarmed  npon  him, 
as,  with  his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass  away, 
wondering  whether  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a  savage  wO- 
demess,  or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and  glittering  ^es,  and 
gilded  cities,  and  aU  the  splendor  of  Oriental  civilization. 

Life  of  Columbus, 

miAL  AFFECTION. 

I  sought  the  village  church.  It  is  an  old  low  edifice  of  gray 
atone,  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  looking  over  fertile  fields, 
towards  where  the  proud  towers  of  Warwick  Castle  lift  them- 
selves against  the  distant  horizon.  • 

A  part  of  the  churchyard  is  shaded  by  large  trees.  Under  ono 
of  them  my  mother  lay  buried.  Tou  have  no  doubt  thought  me 
a  light,  heartless  being.  I  thought  myself  so;  but  there  are  mo- 
ments of  adversity  which  let  us  into  some  feelings  of  our  nature 
to  which  we  might  otherwise  remain  perpetual  strangers. 

I  sought  my  mother's  grave:  the  weeds  were  already  matted 
over  it,  and  the  tombstone  was  half  hid  among  nettles.  I  cleared 
them  away,  and  they  stung  my  hands ;  but  I  was  heedless  of  the 
pain,  for  my  heart  ached  too  severely.  I  sat  down  on  the  grave, 
and  read  over  and  over  again  the  epitaph  on  the  stone. 

It  was  simple,  but  it  was  true.  I  had  written  it  myself.  I 
had  tried  to  write  a  poetical  epitaph,  but  in  vain :  my  feelings  re- 
fined to  utter  themselves  in  rhyme.  My  heart  had  gradually 
been  filling  during  my  lonely  wanderings ;  it  was  now  charged  to 
the  brim,  and  overflowed.  I  sank  upon  tJie  grave,  and  buried  my 
&ce  in  the  tall  grass,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Yes,  I  wept  in  man- 
hood upon  the  mve,  as  I  had  in  in&ncy  upon  the  bosom,  of  my 
mother.  Alas !  how  little  do  we  appreciate  a  mother's  tenderness 
while  Hving !  how  heedless  are  we  in  youth  of  all  her  anxieties 
and  kindness !  But  when  she  is  dead  and  gone,  when  the  cares 
and  coldness  of  the  world  come  withering  to  our  hearts,  when  we 
find  how  hard  it  is  to  meet  with  true  sympathy,  how  few  love  us 
for  ourselves,  how  few  will  befriend  us  in  our  misfortunes,  then 
it  is  that  we  think  of  the  mother  we  have  lost.  It  is  true  I  had 
alwajB  loved  my  mother,  even  in  my  most  heedless  days ;  but  I 
felt  how  inconsiderate  and  ineffectual  had  been  my  love.  My 
heart  melted  as  I  retraced  the  days  of  infancy,  when  I  was  led 
by  a  mother's  hand  and  rocked  to  sleep  in  a  mother's  arms, 
ud  was  without  care  or  sorrow.     <<  O  my  mother  I"  ezchdmed  1, 
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burying  m j  face  again  in  tbe  graas  of  the  graye,  ''  oh  that  I  were 
onoe  more  by  yonr  side,  sleeping,  never  to  vnke  again  od  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  this  world !" 

I  am  not  natorally  of  a  morbid  temperament,  and  the  yiolencc 
ol  my  emotion  gradually  exhausted  itself.  It  was  a  hearty, 
honest,  natural  discharge  of  grief  which  had  been  slowly  accumu- 
lating, and  gave  me  wonderM  relief.  I  rose  from  the  grave  as 
if  I  had  been  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  I  felt  as  if  that  sacrifice 
had  been  accepted. 

I  sat  down  again  on  the  grass,  and  plucked,  one  hy  one,  the 
weeds  from  her  grave ;  the  tears  trickled  more  slowly  down  mj 
cheeks,  and  ceased  to  be  bitter.  It  was  a  comfort  to  think  thit 
she  had  died  before  sorrow  and  poverty  came  upon  her  child,  and 
that  all  his  great  expectations  were  blasted. 

I  leaned  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and  looked  upon  the  land- 
scape. Its  quiet  beauty  soothed  me.  The  whistle  of  a  peasant 
from  an  adjoining  field*  came  cheerily  to  my  ear.  I  seemed  to 
respire  hope  and  comfort  with  the  fr^e  air  tha^  whispered  through 
the  leaves,  and  played  lightly  with  my  hair,  and  dried  the  tears 
upon  my  cheek.  A  lark,  rising  from  the  field  before  me,  and 
leaving  as  it  were  a  stream  of  song  behind  him  as  he  rose,  lifted 
mv  fancy  with  him.  He  hovered  m  the  air  just  above  the  place 
where  the  towers  of  Warwick  Castle  marked  the  horizon,  and 
seemed  as  if  fluttering  with  delight  at  his  own  melody.  **  Surely," 
thought  I,  ''  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  transmigration  of  soak, 
this  might  be  taken  for  some  poet  let  loose  frx>m  earthy  but  still 
revelling  in  song,  and  carolling  about  fair  fields  and  lordly 
towers." 

At  this  moment  the  long-forgotten  feeling  of  poetry  rose  within 
me.  A  thought  sprang  at  onoe  into  my  mind.  '^  I  will  become 
an  author  I''  said  I.  "  I  have  hitherto  indulged  in  poetry  as  a 
pleasure,  and  it  has  brought  me  nothing  but  pidn :  let  me  tij 
what  it  will  do  when  I  cultivate  it  with  devotion  as  a  pursuit." 

The  resolution  thus  suddenly  aroused  within  me  heaved  a  load 
from  off  my  heart.  I  felt  a  confidence  in  it  from  the  very  place 
where  it  was  formed.  It  seemed  as  though  my  mother's  spirit 
whispered  it  to  me  from  the  grave.  "  I  wul  henceforth,"  said  I, 
''  endeavor  to  be  all  that  she  fondly  imagined  me.  I  will  endeavor 
to  act  as  if  she  were  witness  of  my  actions ;  I  will  endeavor  to 
acquit  myself  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  I  revisit  her  grave, 
there  may  at  least  be  no  compunctious  bitterness  with  mv  tears." 

I  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  turf  in  solemn  attestation. of  my 
vow.  I  plucked  some  primroses  that  were  growing  there,  and 
laid  them  next  my  heart.  I  left  the  churchyard  with  my  spirit 
once  more  lifted  up,  and  set  out  a  third  time  for  London  in  the 
character  of  an  author.  Braedtridgt  Hail 
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THE  ALHAMBBA  BT   MOONLIGHT. 

Ihe  moony  which  then  was  invisible,  has  gradually  gained  upon 
the  nights,  and  now  rolls  in  ftdl  splendor  above  the  towers,  pour- 
ing a  flood  of  tempered  light  into  every  court  and  hall.  Tbe  gar- 
den beneath  my  window  is  gently  lighted  up,  the  orange  and  citron 
trees  are  tipped  with  silver,  the  fountain  sparkles  in  the  moon- 
beams, and  even  the  blush  of  the  rose  is  fidntly  visible. 

I  have  sat  for  hours  at  my  window  inhaling  the  sweetness  of 
the  garden,  and  musing  on  the  checkered  features  of  those  whose 
history  is  <]Umly  shadowed  out  in  the  elegant  memoriab  around. 
Sometimes  I  have  issued  forth  at  midnight  when  every  thing  was 
quiet,  and  have  wandered  over  the  whole  building.  Who  can  do 
justice  to  a  moonlight  night  in  such  a  climate  and  in  such  a 
place  7  The  temperature  of  an  Andalusian  midnight,  in  summer,  ' 
J8  perfectly  ethereal.  We  seem  lifted  up  into  a  purer  atmosphere; 
there  is  a  serenity  of  soul,  a  buoyancy,  of  spirits,  an  elasticity  of 
frame,  that  render  mere  existence  enjoyment.  The  effect  oi 
moonlight,  too,  on  the  Alhambra  has  something  like  enchant* 
ment  Every  rent  and  chasm  of  time,  every  mouldering  tint  and 
weather-stain,  disappears,  the  marble  resumes  its  original  white- 
ness, the  long  colonnades  brighten  in  the  moonbeams,  the  halls 
are  illuminat^  with  a  soilened  radiance,  until  the  whole  edifice 
reminds  one  of  the  enchanted  palace  of  an  Arabian  tale. 

At  such  time  I  have  ascended  to  the  little  pavilion,  called  the 
Queen's  ^oilette,  to  enjoy  its  varied  and  extensive  prospect.  To 
the  right,  ULe  sno¥ry  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  would  gleam 
like  silver  clouds  against  the  darker  firmament,  and  all  the  out- 
lines of  the  mountain  would  be  softened,  yet  delicately  defined. 
My  delight,  however,  would  be  to  lean  over  the  parapet  of  the 
tocador,  and  gaze  down  upon  Granada,  spread  out  like  a  map  be- 
low me,  all  buried  in  deep  repose,  and  its  white  palaces  and  con- 
nnts  sleeping  as  it  were  in  the  moonshine. 

Sometimes  I  would  hear  the  faint  sounds  of  castanets  from 
some  party  of  dancers  lingering  in  the  Alameda;  at  other  times  ] 
have  heard  the  dubious  tones  of  a  guitar,  and  the  notes  of  a  single 
▼oice  rising  from  some  solitary  street,  and  have  pictured  to  my- 
self some  youthful  cavalier  serenading  his  lady's  window, — a  gal- 
hot  custom  of  former  days,  but  now  sadly  on  the  dedline,  except 
in  the  remote  towns  and  villages  of  Spain. 

Such  are  the  scenes  that  have  detained  me  for  many  an  hour 
loitering  about  the  courts  and  balconies  of  the  castle,  enjoying 
that  mixture  of  reverie  and  sensation  which  steal  away  existence 
in  a  Southern  climate, — and  it  has  been  almost  morning  before  I 
bfo  retired  to  my  bed,  and  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  falling 
waters  of  the  fountain  of  TiiiKJarftTft  The  ALhamJtra. 
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THE  GRATI. 


The  lore  which  saryives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attji- 
bntes  of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights; 
and  when  the  overwhelming  bnrst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the 
gentle  tear  of  recollection,  when  the  sadden  angoish  and  the  con- 
vulsive agony  over  the  present  rains  of  all  that  we  most  loved  are 
softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it  was  in  the 
days  of  its  loveliness,  who  wonld  root  out  such  a  sorrow  from  the 
heart  ?  Thoagh  it  may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cload  over  the 
bright  hoar  of  gayety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour 
of  gloom,  yet  who  woald  exchange  it,  even  for  the  song  of  plea- 
sure or  the  burst  of  revelry?  No:  there  is  a  voice  from  the 
.tomb  sweeter  than  song.     There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to 

*  which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms  of  the  living.  Oh,  the 
grave  I — ^the  grave  I     It  buries  every  error,  covers  every  defect, 

.extinguishes  every  resentment  I  From  its  peaceM  bosom  spring 
none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.     Who  can  look 

I  down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  com- 

I  punotious  throb  that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor 

!  handfol  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him  ? 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved, — what  a  place  for  meditation  1 
There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history  of 

'virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments  lavished 
upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy; 

.  there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn,  awml 
tenderness,  of  the  parting  scene.  The  bed  of  death,  with  all  its 
stifle^  griefs,  its  noiseless  attendants,  its  mute,  watchful  am- 
duiiffesi  The  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love!  The  feeble, 
flattering,  thrilling-— oh,  how  thrilling  I — ^pressure  of  the  hand ! 
The  faint,  faltering  accents,  straggling  in  death  to  give  one  more 
assurance  of  affection !  The  last  fond  look  of  the  glasing  eye, 
turning  upon  us  even  from  the  threshold  of  existence  I 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate !  There  settle 
the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  benefit  unrequited, 
every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  departed  being,  who 
can  never,  never,  never  return  to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition ! 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul  or 
a  ^rrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent, — if  thoa 
art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured 
its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kind- 
ness or  thy  truth, — ^if  thou  art  a  Mend,  and  hast  ever  wronged,  in 
thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  oonfided  in 
thee, — ^if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited 
pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy 
feet, — ^then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious 
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word^  and  eyery  ungentle  action,  will  oome  thronging  back  upon 
thy  memory  and  knocking  dolefhlly  at  thy  soul;  ^en  be  sure 
that  thoa  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  grave,  and 
utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear,  more  deep, 
more  bitter,  because  unheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  ehaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties  of 
nature  about  the  grave ;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst, 
with  these  tender  yet  fufile  tributes  of  regret;  but  take  warding 
by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  deadf  and. 
henceforth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the  discha^e  of) 
thy  duties  to  the  living. y 

/  Sketch-Book. 

POETBAIT   OF  A   DUTCHMAN. 

The  renowned  Wouter  (or  Walter)  Van  Twillcr  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  Dutch  burgomasters,  who  had  successively 
doled  away  their  lives,  and  grown  &t  upon  the  bench  of  magis- 
tracy in  Botterdam,  and  who  had  comported  themselves  with  such 
singular  wisdom  and  propriety  that  they  were  never  either  heard 
or  talked  of, — ^which,  fiext  to  being  universally  applauded,  should 
be  the  object  of  ambition  of  all  magistrates  and  rulers.  There  are 
two  opposite  ways  by  which  some  men  make  a  figure  in  the  world : 
one  by  talking  fester  than  they  think ;  and  the  other  by  holding 
their  tongues  and  not  thinking  at  all.  By  the  first,  many  a  smat- 
terer  acquires  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  quick  parts ;  by  the 
other,  many  a  dunderpate,  like  the  owl,  the  stupidest  of  birds, 
eomes  to  be  considered  the  very  type  of  wisdom.  This,  by>the- 
way,  is  a  casual  remark,  which  I  would  not  for  the  universe  have 
it  thought  I  apply  to  Gbvemor  Van  Twiller.  It  is  true  he  was  a 
man  shut  up  within  himself,  like  an  oyster,  and  rarely  spoke  ez- 
ecpt  in  monosyllables ;  but  then  it  was  allowed  he  seldom  said  a 
foolish  thing.  So  invincible  was  his  gravity  that  he  was  never 
known  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile,  through,  the  whole  course  of  a 
long  and  prosperous  life.  Nay,  if  a  joke  were  uttered  in  his  pre- 
senoe  that  set  light-minded  hearers  in  a  roar,  it  was  observed  to 
throw  him  into  a  state  of  perplexity.  Sometimes  he  would  deign 
io  inquire  into  the  matter;  and  when,  after  much  explanation, 
the  joke  was  made  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  he  would  continue  to 
smoke  his  pipe  in  silence,  and  at  length,  knocking  out  the  ashes, 
woold  exclaim,  ^'  Well !  I  see  nothing  in  all  that  to  laugh  about  V 

The  person  of  this  illustrious  old  gentleman  was  formed  and 
proportioned  as  though  it  had  been  moulded  by  the  hands  of  some 
CTUDing  Dutch  statuary,  as  a  model  of  majesty  and  lordly  grandeur. 
He  was  exaetiy  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six  feet  five 
inches  in  circumference.  His  head  was  a  perfect  sphere,  and  of 
•Qch  stapendoos  dimensions,  that  dame  Nature,  with  all  her  sex's 
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ingenuity,  would  have  been  puziled  to  oonatruct  a  nedc  capable 
of  supporting  it ;  wherefore  she  wisely  declined  the  attempt,  and 
aettled  it  firmly  on  the  back  of  his  back-bone,  just  between  the 
shoulders.  His  body  was  oblong,  and  particularly  oapacions  at 
bottom ;  which  was  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  and  very  averse  to  the  idle  labor 
of  walking.  His  legs  were  short,  but  sturdy  in  proportimi  to  the 
weight  thoy  had  to  sustain  -,  so  that  when  erect  he  had  not  a  little 
the  appearance  of  a  beer-barrel  on  skids.  His  &ce — ^that  in&Uible 
index  of  the  mind — ^presented  a  vast  expanse,  unfurrowed  by  any 
of  those  lines  and  angles  which  disfigure  the  human  countenance 
with  what  is  termed  expression.  Two  small  gray  eyes  twinkled 
feebly  in  the  midst,  like  two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  in  a  hazy 
firmament^  and  his  full-fed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to  have  taken 
toll  of  every  thing  that  went  into  his  mouth,  were  curiously 
mottled  and  streaked  with  dusky  red,  like  a  spitaenberg  apple. 

His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily  took  his 
four  stated  meak,  appropriating  exactly  an  hour  to  each;  he 
smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours,  and  he  slept  the  remaining 
twelve  of  the  four-and-twenty.  Such  was  the  renowned  Wouter 
Van  Twiller, — a  true  philosopher ;  for  his  mind  was  either  ele- 
vated above,  or  tranquilly  settled  below,  the  cares  and  perplexities 
of  this  world.  He  had  lived  in  it  for  years,  without  feeling  the 
least  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  sun  revolved  round  it,  or  it 
round  the  sun ;  and  he  had  watched,  for  at  least  half  a  century, 
the  smoke  curling  from  his  pipe  to  the  ceiling,  without  once 
troubling  his  head  with  any  of  those  numerous  theories  by  which 
a  philosopher  would  have  perplexed  his  brain,  in  ^counting  foi 
its  rising  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Knickerbocker. 


JOSEPH  S.  BUCKMINSTSR,  1784—1812. 

JoBiPH  Stivins  BncKKiNSTKR  wa8  boin  in  Portsmoath,  New  HamiMfaire, 
May  26,  1784.  His  anooetors,  both  by  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side,  for 
,  several  generations,  were  clergymen.  His  father.  Dr.  Bnckminster,  was  for  • 
long  time  a  minister  of  Portsmouth,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  emineDt 
clergymen  of  the  State.  His  mother,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Ki* 
tery,  was  a  woman  of  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind ;  and,  though  dying  whilo 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  very  young,  she  had  made  sneh  impreeaionf  en 
his  mind  and  heart  as  deeply  and  permanently  affsoted  his  character. 

Mr.  Buckmtnster  was  a  striking  example  of  the  early  development  of  talenti 
There  was  no  period,  after  his  earliest  infancy,  when  he  did  not  impress  on  all 
who  saw  him  a  oonviction  of  the  certain^  of  his  future  eminenoo.    He  reoeiTed 
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!■  sdralioii  prapanloiy  fiar  collage  al  Bzeter  Aeadcay,  New  Haapikin^  «Bd« 
Aa€«eaftheT«B«nl»leI>r.BaOttiiB  Abbot,  lor  whoa  all  hk  pvpib  evw  «atar- 
tami  tte  Ugbeii  vwonrtkn.*  Ai  Ifaa  ago  of  tUrtno  he  entned  Harrvd  Uni- 
naitj,  aeady  a  jear  in  adraaee,  aoi  at  once  took  tlw  higfaeei  laiik  aa  a  aclMilai^ 
ihkh  he  eootiiiiiad  to  maiwfain  throa^out  his  whole  coilegiafte  caner. 

In  ISI69,  be  reeehred  tbe  bonon  of  tbe  Unhreisity,  and  eataied  at  once  Ufom 
Cm  stadj  of  tbeology,  Ibr  whieb  be  bad  an  inclination  at  an  eariy  ag^  la 
Oetob^,  1604,  be  was  invited  to  preacb  before  the  Brattle  Street  Chueh,  Boatoo, 
ttd  ^  vu  (Mtiained  aa  tfaeir  pastor  Jannaiy  30,  180&. 

But  a  ekod  waa  soon  to  oTershadow  tlus  fair  proapeet;  for,  in  October  ef  that 
jeff,  be  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  epilepiy,  broogfat  on  by  too  intense  application 
to  Mi  studies.  In  the  fpring  of  1806,  tbe  inereaae  of  tfaia  &tal  malady  induced 
^n  fnadi  to  insist  upon  bis  taking  a  Toyage  to  Earope;  and,  aeeordin^y,  he 
eabarked  in  May  fbr  LirerpooL  After  travelling  throngfa  Great  Britain  and  a 
cncsfderable  portiofn  of  Western  Barope,  he  returned  home  in  September  of  the 
Kit  year.  He  was  welcomed  by  bis  congregation  with  onabated  afieetion,  and 
rsuned  the  duties  of  his  ofiee  with  redoubled  activity,  and  for  a  few  yean  he 
on&ieBd  to  labor  with  unwearied  industry,  continually  filling  a  larger  space  in 
tbe  poblle  eye,  when,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  nsefiilneae,  he  waa  suddenly  cut 
<9«ii.  A  violent  attadK  of  his  old  diaorder  at  once  aiade  a  total  wreck  of  hia 
litdiiBek,  andy  lAer  lingering  for  a  few  days,  daring  which  he  had  not  evun  a 
aonentaiy  interval  of  reason,  he  aank  under  ita  force,  June  9, 1812,  having  Just 
MB^tatad  hia  twenty-el^th  jmt. 

few  men  ever  died  more  lamented  by  the  oommunltj  in  which  they  lived  than 
Mr.  Biefcminster.  His  death  was  felt  by  all  dasaea,  and  all  aecta  of  Chriatlana, 
to^Kagieet  publie  loaa.  His  life  waa  one  of  uniform  puri^  and  rectitude,  of 
^etioa  to  hia  Master'a  service,  of  disinterested  seal  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
^etobelar,  Ptofessor  Norton  remarks,  «There  ia  no  qneatlon  that  he  waa  one 
of  tJia  moat  eminent  men  whom  our  country  baa  produced.  In  the  time  which 
*u  left  him  by  his  many  interruptiona,  he  had  acquired  anch  a  varied  of  know- 
)ad^  that  one  oould  iiardly  converse  with  him  on  any  anl^jeet  connected  with 
^  piofiMsion,  or  with  the  branches  of  elegant  literature,  without  having  some 
B3v  ideas  soggeated,  without  receiving  some  information,  or  being  at  least  directed 
hw  to  obtun  it  Yet  be  did  not  labor  to  acquire  learning  merely  for  tbe  sake 
of  exhibiUng  it  to  the  wonder  of  others ;  but  his  studies  were  all  for  profit  and 
^Muees.  Of  his  public  discourses  I  do  not  fear  speaking  with  exaggerated 
pniie.  To  listen  to  them  was  the  indulgonoe  and  gratificatioD  of  our  best  affec- 
^Di.   It  was  to  follow  in  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue."* 

'  Dr.  Johnson  has  very  justly  said,/ ''  Not  to  mention  tbe  school  or  master  of, 
^Aincuished  men  is  a  kind  of  historical  firaud  by  which  honest  liEune  is  i^ju- 
Bosdy  duaiusbed." 

'  Bead  a  memob  prefixed  to  his  works,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1839 ;  also  an  article  in 
^e  "North  American  Beview,"  x.  204;  but,  above  all,  "Memoirs  of  tbe  Rev. 
Juepb  Boekminster,  D.D.,  and  of  his  Son,  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster," 
^  )iu  fligter,  Elixa  Buokminster  Lee.  Also  a  very  fine  article  in  the  **  Chriatias 
™niiier^  for  September,  1849. 
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USKS  OF  8ICKNES8. 

Sickness  teaches  us  not  only  the  uncertain  tenure,  but  the  utter 
▼anitj  and  unsatisfactoriness,  of  the  dearest  objects  of  human 
pursuit.  Introduce  into  the  chamber  of  a  sick  and  dying  man  the 
whole  pantheon  of  idols  which  he  has  vainly  worshipped, — ^fame, 
wealth,  pleasure,  beauty,  power, — ^what  miserable  comforters  are 
they  all !  Bind  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  brow,  and  see  if  it 
will  assuage  his  aching  temples.  Spread  before  him  the  deeds 
and  instruments  which  prove  him  the  lord  of  innumerable  pos- 
sessions, and  see  if  you  can  beguile  him  of  a  moment's  anguish ; 
see  if  he  will  not  give  you  up  those  barren  parchments  for  one 
drop  of  cool  water,  one  draught  of  pure  air.  Cfo,  tell  him,  when  a' 
fever  rages  through  his  veins,  that  his  table  smokes  with  luxuries, 
that  the  wine  moveth  itself  aright  and  giveth  its  color  in  the  cop, 
and  see  if  this  will  calm  his  throbbing  pulse.  Tell  him,  as  he 
lies  prostrate,  helplees  and  sinkine  with  debility,  that  the  song 
and  dance  are  ready  to  begin,  and  that  all  without  him  is  life, 
alacrity,  and  joy.  Nay,  more,  place  in  his  motionless  hand  the 
Boeptre  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  see  if  he  will  be  eager  to  grasp 
it.  This,  my  friends,  this  is  the  school  in  which  our  desires  must 
be  disciplined,  and  our  judgments  of  ourselves  and  the  objeets  of 
our  pursuit  corrected. 

TBMPTATI0N8  OP  THE  YOUNG. 

It  is  true  .that  every  age  and  employment  has  its  snares ;  hut 
the  feet  of  the  young  are  most  easily  entrapped.  ■  Issuing  forth, 
as  you  do,  in  the  morning  of  life,  into  the  wide  field  of  existence, 
where  the  flowers  are  all  open,  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  pluck 
some  that  are  poisonous.  Tasting  every  golden  fruit  that  hangs 
over  the  garden  of  life,  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  should  find  some 
of  the  most  tempting  hollow  and  mouldy.  But  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  your  age,  my  young  friends,  is  impetuosity  and  pre- 
sumptuousness.  Ton  are  without  caution,  because  without  expe- 
rience. Tou  are  precipitate,  because  you  have  enjoyed  so  long 
the  protection  of  others  that  you  have  yet  to  learn  to  protect  your- 
selves. You  grasp  at  every  pleasure  because  it  is  new,  and  every 
*  society  charms  with  a  freshness  which  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  gradually  wearing  away.  Young  as  you  are  upon  the  stage, 
there  seems  to  be  little  for  you  to  know  of  yourselves ;  therefore 
YOU  are  contented  to  know  little,  and  the  world  will  not  let  you 
know  more  till  it  has  disappointed  you  oftener. 

Entering,  then,  into  life,  you  will  find  every  rank  and  occupa- 
tion environed  with  its  peculiar  temptations ;  and,  without  some 
other  uid  higher  principle  than  that  which  influences  a  merely 
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worldly  num,  jou  are  not  a  moment  aecare.  Ton  are  poor,  and 
pa  tlunk  pleasnre  and  feshion  and  ambition  will  disdain  to  spread 
ibdr  snares  for  so  ignoble  a  prey.  It  is  true,  they  may.  But 
tfcke  esre  that  dishonesty  does  not  daale  you  ifith  an  exhibition 
of  Eudden  gains.  Take  care  tiiat  want  does  not  disturb  your 
imajgination  by  temptations  to  fraud.  Distress  may  drive  you  to 
iodi^Doe  and  despair,  and  these  united  may  drown  you  in  mtem- 
pennee.  Eren  robbery  and  murder  have  sometimes  stalked  in  at 
the  braaeh  whioh  poyerty  or  oalami^  has  left  unguarded.  Tou 
ue  rich,  and  you  think  that  pride  and  a  just  sense  of  reputation 
Till  preserre  you  from  the  vieee  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  true,  they 
Buy;  and  you  may  be  ruined  in  the  progress  of  luxury,  and  lost 
to  nciety,  and,  at  last,  to  Ck>d,  while  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  the 
most  flattering  and  enervating  abundance. 

The  last  resouroe  ag^nst  temptation  is  prayer.  Escaping, 
then,  from  your  tempter,  fly  to  God.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  de* 
Totion.  It  shall  be  a  wall  of  fire  around  you,  and  your  glory  in 
the  midst  of  you.  To  this  practice  the  uncbrmpted  sentiments 
of  the  heart  impel  you,  and  invitations  are  as  numerous  as  they 
ue  mercifrd  to  encourage  you.  When  danger  has  threatened 
joar  life,  you  have  called  ujpon  God.  When  disease  has  wasted 
yoar  healdi,  and  you  have  felt  the  tomb  opening  under  your  feet^ 
70a  have  ddleid  upon  God.  When  you  have  apprehended  heavy 
msfortones  or  engaged  in  hasardous  enterprises,  you  have,  per* 
h&pft,  resorted  to  <£dd  to  ask  his  blessing.  But  what  are  all  these 
(hngera  to  the  danger  which  your  virtue  may  be  called  to  enconn* 
ter  on  your  first  entrance  into  life  ?  In  habitual  prayer  you  will 
find  a  safeguard.  Yen  will  find  every  good  resolution  fortified  by 
it^  and  every  seduction  losing  its  power,  when  seen  in  the  new 
^t  which  a  short  communion  with  Heaven  affords.  In  prayer 
yoQ  will  find  that  a  state  of  mind  is  generated  which  will  shed  a 
holy  influence  over  the  whole  character ;  and  those  temptations  to 
vhich  you  were  just  yielding  will  vanish,  with  all  their  allure- 
iDoiiB,  when  the  day-star  of  devotion  rises  in  your  hearts. 

ACTIVE  AND  INACTIVS   LSAENING. 

The  history  of  letters  does  not,  at  this  moment,  suggest  to  me 
•  more  fortunate  parallel  between  the  effects  of  active  and  of 
^ive  learning  than  in  the  well-known  characters  of  Cicero  and 
AtticTu.  Let  me  hold  them  up  to  your  observation,  not  because 
^cero  was  fisiultless,  or  Attious  always  to  blame,  but  because,  like 
yoQ,  they  were  the  citizens  of  a  republic.  They  lived  in  an  age 
of  learning  and  of  dangers,  and  acted  upon  opposite  principles 
vheo  Borne  was  to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  by  the  virtuous 
eoeigy  of  ber  most  accomplished  minds.     If  we  look  now  for 
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Attioos,  we  find  him  in  the  quiet  of  his  libnury,  sarroimded  viUi 
books,  while  Cicero  was  passing  through  ihe  regular  oourse  of 
public  honors  and  seryices,  where  all  the  treasures  of  his  mind 
were  at  the  oommiind  of  his  country.  If  we  follow  them,  we  find 
Atticus  pleasantly  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Athens,  pur- 
chasing up  statues  and  antiques,  while  Cicero  was  at  home,  blasting 
the  projects  of  Catiline,  and  at  the  head  of  the  senate,  like  the 
tutelary  spirit  of  his  coxmtry,  as  the  storm  was  gathering,  aocretlj 
watching  the  doubtfiil  movements  of  CsBsar.  If  we  look  to  the 
period  of  the  civil  wars,  we  find  Atticus  always  reputed,  uidced, 
to  belong  to  the  party  of  the  Mends  of  liberty,  yet  originally  dear 
to  Sylla  and  intimate  with  Clodius,  recommending  himself  to 
Cffisar  by  his  neutrality,  courted  by  Antony,  and  connected  with 
Octavius;  poorly  concealing  the  epicureanism  of  his  principles 
under  the  ornaments  of  literature  and  the  splendor  of  his  bene- 
factions ;  till  at  last  this  inoffensive  and  polished  friend  of  sne- 
cessire  usurpers  hastens  out  of  life  to  escape  from  the  pains  of  a 
lingering  disease.  ^Tum  now  to  Cicero,  the  only  great  man  at 
whom  CoBsar  always  trembled,  the  only  great  man  whom  fidling 
Rome  did  not  fear.  Do  you  tell  me  that  his  hand  once  offered 
inceube  to  the  dictator  ?  Remember,  it  was  the  gift  of  gratitude 
only,  and  not  of  servility ;  for  the  same  hand  launched  its  indig- 
nation against  the  infamous  Antony,  whose  power  was  more  to  be 
dreaded,  and  whose  revenge  pursued  him  till  this  &ther  of  hb 
country  gave  his  head  to  the  executioner  without  a  stru^le,  for 
he  knew  that  Rome  was  no  longer  to  be  saved.  If,  my  niends, 
you  would  feel  what  learning,  and  genius,  and  virtue  should 
aspire  to  in  a  day  of  peril  and  depravity,  when  yon  are  tired  of 
the  &ctions  of  the  city,  the  battles  of  Caesar,  the  crimes  of  the 
triumvirate,  and  the  splendid  court  of  Augustus,  do  not  go  and 
repose  in  the  easy  chair  of  Atticus,  but  renesh  your  virtues  and 
your  spirits  with  the  contemplation  of  Cicero.^ 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oratitm, 

*  '<  If  I  flhoald  attempt  to  fix  the  period  at  which  I  flnt  felt  all  the  power  of  Mr. 
Backminater'8  inflaenoe^  it  would  be  at  the  delivery  of  his  oration  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  in  Aagu8t»  1809 ;  at  which  time  I  had  been  two  years  in 
oolloge,  bnt  still  hardly  emerged  from  boyhood.  That  address — althou^  the 
standard  of  merit  for  saoh  performances  is  higher  now  than  it  was  then— will,  I 
think,  still  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  vexy  best  of  its  class,  admirably  appropziato, 
thoroughly  meditated,  and  exquisitely  wrought.  It  unites  sterling  sense,  sound 
and  various  scholarship,  precision  of  thought,  the  utmost  elegance  of  style,  with 
out  pomp  or  laborioos  ornament,  with  a  fervor  and  depth  of  feeling  truly  evan- 
gelical. These  qualities,  of  oonrse,  are  preserved  in  the  printed  text  of  the  ora- 
tion. But  the  indescribable  charm  of  his  personal  appearance  and  manner, — ^the 
look,  the  voice,  the  gesture  and  attitude,  the  unstudied  outward  expression  of  the 
inward  feeling,— of  these  no  idea  can  be  formed  by  those  who  never  heard  him." 
— BnwABD  Btbbbtt. 
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LBVI  FBISBIB,  1784r-1833. 

Lxn  FusBoi,  whose  fiiUier,  of  the  same  niune,  was  a  clergyman  of  Ipswiebr 
MiHMrhmwtte,  was  born  in  Ihat  anoient  town  in  the  year  1784.  After  completing 
bis  pieiMratoiy  atadiea  9l  AndoTer  Aoademy,  Mr.  Frisbie  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
Tcnitj  in  1708.  Aa  a  stadent,  he  was  among  the  most  distingniahed  in  hlB  claM 
far  talents  and  aoqnisitionB,  for  eorreotness  of  oondnoty  integrity,  and  mft^niin^iy. 
Soon  after  leaving  eoUegOr  he  commenced  the  stady  of  the  law;  bnt  his  fair 
pmpeets  were  soon  olonded  by  an  a£fection  of  his  eyes,  which  so  deprived  him  of 
their  use  for  the  parpose  of  study  that  he  was  never  after  able  to  employ  them 
czeept  for  veiy  short  periods. 

fieing  thns  unable  to  pursue  his  professional  studies,  he  accepted  the  place  of 
Latin  tutor  in  Harvard  University  in  1805,  in  which  he  continued  till  1811,  when 
btt  WM  appointed  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language,  which  chair  he  held  tUl  1817. 
On  the  5th  of  November  of  that  year,  he  was  inaugurated  as  Pro&ssor  of  Moral 
Phflosophy ;  and  the  address  which  he  delivered  upon  the  occasion  is  one  that 
Acn  his  eminent  fitness  fbr  that  high  office,  as  a  scholar  of  enlarged  views,  re- 
fioed  taste,  deep  thought^  and  elevated  Christian  principles.  But,  alas  I  "  Death 
loTQi  a  shining  mark."  Professor  Frisbie  had  given  but  two  courses  of  lectures 
when  symptoms  of  that  insidious  but  fSeital  disease — consumption — appeared,  and 
OD  the  9th  of  July,  1883,  after  a  lingering  illness,  he  breathed  his  last 

Of  his  flharaoter,  one  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
ind  his  most  intimate  friend,^  thus  writes : — "  If  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
MOed  upon  to  mention  any  virtue  of  which  he  was  particularly  distinguished,  I 
Uimre  diey  would  unite  in  naming  Ihtbobity.  He  was  a  man  who,  if  ever  aht 
on  oenld,  might  have  told  the  world  his  purposes,  and  risen  in  their  respect.  If 
yon  wove  to  determine  whether  he  would  pursue  any  particular  course  of  eonduot 
or  aim  at  any  particular  obJeot»  you  had  only  to  determine  whether  he  would 
thmk  that  obsJeci  rights  and  that  course  of  conduct  his  duty,  and  yon  were  sure 
tbt  no  selfish  or  mean  passion,  and  no  sinister  purpose,  would  interfere  to  lead 
iaiontifaly  his  judgment  astray.  There  were  no  false  ^>pearances  about  him. 
U«  had  nothing  of  that  disguise  and  cunning  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
poliey.  His  eonduot  lay  before  you  in  broad  daylight;  and  you  never  were  at  a 
Ion  for  his  motivesy  and  you  never  peroeived  any  but  what  were  honorable.  His 
notioos  of  right  and  wrong  were  founded  upon  the  laws  of  religion  and  of  God 
ud  not  upon  the  maxims  of  the  world.  He  oompared  his  actions,  not  with  the 
cpmions  and  sentiments  of  the  day,  but  with  the  eternal  principles  of  morality."* 

THS  BBOIPBOOAL  INFLUBNOB  CI*  M0BAL8  AND  UTKBATUBE. 

In  no  productions  of  modern  genius  is  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  morals  and  literature  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  those  of  the 

•• 

'  Prnfcssur  Andrews  Norton,— one  of  Harvard's  most  distinguished  sons, — ^in 
hii  **  iddnss  at  the  Interment  of  Professor  Frisbie." 

'  In  1817,  ProfiuMior  Frisbie  was  ma^ied  to  Miss  Catharine  Saltonstall  Mellon, 
dnghtar  of  John  Mellen,  Bsq.,  of  Cambridge. 
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aathor  of  Childe  Harold.  His  character  produced  the  poenifl,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  poems  are  adapted  to  produce  such 
a  character.  His  heroes  speak  a  language  supplied  not  more  by 
imagination  than  consciousness.  They  are  not  thoae  machines 
that,  by  a  contriyanoe  of  the  artist,  send  forth  a  music  of  their 
own,  but  inslatunents  through  which  he  breathes  his  very  soul,  in 
tones  of  agonized  sensibility  that  cannot  but  give  a  sympathetio 
impulse  to  those  who  hear.  The  desolate  misanthropy  of  lus  mind 
rises,  and  throws  its  dark  shade  over  his  poetry  lUce  one  of  hb 
own  ruined  castles ;  we  feel  it  to  be  sublime,  but  we  forget  that  it 
is  a  sublimity  it  cannot  have  till  it  is  abandoned  by  every  thing 
that  is  kind,  and  peaceful,  and  happy,  and  its  halls  are  ready  to 
become  the  haunts  of  outiaws  and  assassins.  Nor  are  his  more 
tender  and  affectionate  passages  those  to  which  we  can  yield  oor- 
selves  without  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  It  is  not  that  we  can  here 
and  there  select  a  proposition  formally  &lse  or  pernicious,  but  that 
he  leaves  an  impression  unfavorable  to  a  healthful  state  of  thought 
and  feeling,  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  finest  minds  and  most 
susceptible  hearts.  They  are  the  scene  of  a  summer  evening, 
where  all  is  tender,  and  beautiful,  and  grand ;  but  the  damps  of 
disease  descend  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  the  pestilent  vapors 
of  night  are  breathed  in  with  the  fragrance  and  balm,  and  Uie 
delicate  and  fiiir  are  the  surest  victims  of  the  exposure. 

Although  I  have  illustrated  the  moral  influence  of  literature, 
principally  from  its  mischiefis,  yet  it  is  obvious,  if  what  I  hate 
said  be  just,  it  may  be  rendered  no  less  powerful  as  a  means  of 
good.  Indeed,  the  fountains  of  literature  into  which  an  enemy 
has  sometimes  iniused  poison  naturally  flow  with  refreshment  and 
health.  Cowper  and  Campbell  have  led  the  muses  to  repose  in 
the  bowers  of  religion  and  virtue ;  and  Miss  Edgewodrth  has  so 
cautiously  combined  the  features  of  her  characters  that  the  pre* 
dominant  expression  is  ever  what  it  should  be.  She  has  shown 
us  not  vices  ennobled  by  virtues,  but  virtues  degraded  and  per- 
verted by  their  union  with  vices.  The  success  of  this  lady  has 
been  great ;  but,  had  she  availed  herself  more  of  the  motives  and 
sentiments  of  religion,  we  think  it  would  have  been  greater.  She 
has  stretched  fomi  a  powerful  hand  to  the  impotent  in  virtue; 
and  had  she  added,  with  the  Apostle, ''  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth/'  we  should  almost  have  expected  miracles  from  its 
touch. 

The  incorporating  of  religion  with  morality  is  a  means  of  prac- 
tical influence,  and  extends  to  every  order  in  society.  It  is  not 
the  fountain  which  plays  only  ii^  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  bat 
the  ndn  of  heaven,  which  descends  alike  upon  the  enclosures  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  refreshes  the  meanest  shrub  no  less 
than  the  fairest  flower.     The  sages  of  antiquity  seem  to  hare 
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bdieyed  that  morality  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion ;  and  Chris* 
tians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
morality;  bnt^  at  the  present  daj^  we  acknowledge  how  intimate 
and  important  is  their  connection.  It  is  not  views  of  moral  fit- 
ness, bj  which  the  minds  of  men  are  at  first  to  be.  affected,  but  by 
oonnecting  their  duties  with  the  feelings  and  motives,  the  hopes 
uid  fears,  of  Christianity.  Both  are  necessary:  the  latter,  to 
prompt  and  invigorate  virtue ;  the  former,  to  give  it  the  beauty 
of  knowledge  and  taste.  It  is  heat  that  causes  the  germ  to  spring 
and  flourish  in  the  heart ;  but  it  is  light  that  imparts  verdure  to 
its  foliage,  and  their  hues  to  its  flowers. 

TACITUS — hlVY. 

The  moral  sensibility  of  Tacitus  is,  we  think,  that  particular 
drcumstance  by  which  he  so  deeply  engages  his  reader,  and  is 
perhaps  distinguished  ^om  every  other  writer  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  literature;  and  the  scenes  he  was  to  describe  peculiarly 
required  this  quality.  His  writings  comprise  a  period  the  most 
corrupt  within  the  annals  of  man.  The  reigns  of  the  Neros,  and 
many  of  their  successors,  seemed  to  have  brought  together  the 
opposite  vices  of  extreme  barbarism  and  excessive  luxury }  the 
most  ferocious  cruelty  and  slavish  submission ;  voluptuousness  the 
most  effeminate,  and  sensuality  worse  than  brutal.  Not  only  all 
the  general  charities  of  life,  but  the  very  ties  of  nature,  were 
annihilated,  by  a  selfishness  the  most  exclusively  individual.  The 
minions  of  power  butchered  the  parent,  and  the  child  hurried  to 
thank  the  emperor  for  his  goodness.  The  very  fountains  of 
abomination  seemed  to  have  been  broken  up,  and  to  have  poured 
over  the  face  of  society  a  deluge  of  pollution  and  crimes.  How 
important,  then,  was  it  for  posterity  that  the  records  of  such  an 
era  should  be  transmitted  by  one  in  whose  personal  character  there 
akoold  be  a  redeeming  virtue,  who  would  himself  feel,  and  awaken 
in  his  readers,  that  disgust  and  abhorrence  which  such  scenes 
ooght  to  excite !  Such  a  one  was  Tacitus.  There  is  in  his  narra- 
tive a  seriousness  approaching  sometimes  almost  to  melancholy, 
and  sometimes  bursting  forth  in  expressions  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion.  He  appears  always  to  be  aware  of  the  general  complexion 
of  the  subjects  of  which  he  is  treating ;  and  even  when  extra- 
ordinaiy  instances  of  independence  and  integrity  now  and  then 
present  themselves,  you  perceive  that  his  mind  is  secretly  con- 
trasting them  with  those  vices  with  which  his  observation  was 
babitouly  fiimiliar.  *  *  * 

We  have  mentioned  what  appear  to  us  the  most  striking  oh»- 
nurteristics  of  Tacitus.  When  compared  with  his  great  prede- 
oeasor,  he  is  no  less  excellent,  but  essentially  different.     Livy  is 

25 
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only  ft  historian ;  Tadtiu  is  also  a  philosopher.  The  former  gives 
you  images ',  the  latter,  impressions.  In  the  narration  of  evente, 
Liv^  prc^uoes  his  effect  by  completeness  and  exact  particohunty; 
Taoitnsy  by  selection  and  condensation.  The  one  presents  to  yoa 
a  panorama :  you  have  the  whole  scene,  with  all  its  complici^ 
movements  and  yarious  appearances,  yividly  before  you.  The 
other  shows  you  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable  ^rooBB,  and 
compensates  in  depth  what  he  wants  in  minuteness.  Livy  hurries 
YOU  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  leaves  you  to  be  borne  along 
by  its  tide;  Tacitus  stands  with  you  upon  an  eminence  where  yoa 
may  have  more  tranquillity  for  distinct  observation ;  or,  perhape, 
when  the  armies  have  retired,  walks  with  you  over  the  field,  points 
out  to  you  the  spot  of  each  most  interesting  particular,  and  shares 
with  you  those  solemn  and  profound  emotions  which  you  have 
now  the  composure  to  feel. 

MORAL  TASTB. 

Sensibility  to  beauty  is  in  some  degree  common  to  all ;  but  it  is 
infinitely  varied,  according  as  it  has  been  cultivated  by  habit  and 
education.  To  the  man  whose  taste  has  been  formed  on  just 
principles,  and  who  has  been  led  to  perceive  and  relish  wh^  is 
truly  b^utiful,  a  new  world  is  opened.  He  looks  abroad  over 
nature,  and  contemplates  the  productions  of  art,  with  sentiments 
to  which  those  who  are  destitute  of  this  faculty  are  strangers. 
He  perceives  in  the  works  of  God,  and  in  the  contrivances  of 
man,  all  the  utility  for  which  they  were  destined  and  adapted,  in 
common  with  others;  but  besides  this,  his  heart  is  filled  with 
sentiments  of  the  beautiful  or  the  arand,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  object.  It  is  in  literature  that  taste,  in  the  more  common 
use  of  the  word,  has  its  most  extensive  sphere,  and  most  varied 
gratifications;  yet,  whether  it  be  exercised  on  nature,  the  fine 
arts,  or  literature,  we  are  aware  how  much  depends  on  associations 
with  life,  feeling,  and  human  character.  Why  does  Uie  traveUer 
wander  with  such  peculiar  interest  over  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  but  because  every  spot  is  consecrated  by  the 
memory  of  great  events,  or  presents  to  him  the  memoriab  of  de- 
parted genius  ?  It  is  fi)r  this  reason  that  poetry  peoples  even  soli- 
tude and  desolation  with  imaginary  life ;  so  that,  in  ancient  daySy 
every  forest  had  its  dryads,  every  fountain  its  nymphs,  and  tiie 
voice  of  the  naiades  was  heard  in  the  murmuring  of  the  streams. 
It  is  partly  in  reference  to  the  same  principle  that  deserts  and 
mountains,  where  all  is  barrenness  and  solitude,  raise  in  the  mind 
emotions  of  sublimity.  It  is  a  feeling  of  vastness  and  desolation 
that  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  absence  of  every  thing 
having  life  or  action.     The  mere  modifications  of  nature  are 
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beaatifnl ;  the  hunum  fbrm  ftrom  its  just  proportions,  Uie  hamaD 
ftoe  from  the  harmonious  combination  of  features  and  coloring ; 
bat  it  is  only  when  this  form  is  living  and  moving,  and  when  this 
ftoe  is  ^nffiuied  with  emotion  and  animated  with  intelligence^ 
when  the  attitude  and  the  look  alike  express  the  workings  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  that  we  feel  the  perfect  sentiment  of  beauty. 

Thus  inanimate  nature,  and  literature  in  its  transcripts  of  the 
■spectB  of  nature,  become  most  interesting  by  association  with 
life  and  action,  and,  above  all,  with  man.  It  is  from  descriptions 
of  msn,  considered  as  a  moral  being,  that  even  literary  taste  re- 
ceives many  of  its  highest  gratifications.  There  is  a  moral  as 
well  as  natural  beauW  and  grandeur.  A  rational  agent,  animated 
by  hi^  principles  of  virtue,  exhibiting  the  most  generous  affeo> 
tioas,  and  preferring  on  all  occasions  what  is  just  to  what  is  ex- 
pedient, is  the  noblest  picture  which  the  hand  of  genius  can  pre- 
fleni  Very  few  indeed  are  insensible  to  those  fine  touches  of 
moral  feeling  which  are  given  in  our  best  writers }  but  their  full 
effect  requires  not  only  an  improved  mind,  but  a  heart  in  harmony 
with  whatever  is  most  excellent  in  our  natures,  and  a  lively  sus- 
ceptibility to  moral  greatness.     This  susceptibility  is  mortd  ta»U, 

from  ProfeSBor  FriBbie's  beaatifnl  and  finiahed  fbgitive  poetry  we  selooi  tbe 
Mowing  little  gem  :^ 

A  DREAM. 


Stay,  stay,  sweet  yision,  do  not  leave  mo ; 

Soft  Bleep,  still  o*er  my  senses  reign ; 
Stay,  loveliest  phantom,  still  deoeiTe  me ; 

Ah,  let  me  dream  that  dream  again ! 

Thy  head  was  on  my  shoulder  leaning ; 

Thy  hand  in  mine  was  gontly  press'd ; 
Thine  eyes,  so  soft  and  fcQl  of  meaning, 

Were  bent  on  me,  and  I  was  blest. 

No  word  was  spoken :  all  was  feeling, 
The  silent  transport  of  the  heart ; 

The  tear,  that  o*er  my  cheek  was  stealing. 
Told  what  words  oould  ne'er  impart. 

And  oould  this  be  but  mere  illusion? 

Could  fancy  all  so  real  seem  ? 
Sure  fancy's  scenes  are  wild  confusion ; 

And  can  it  be  I  did  but  dream  ? 

Tm  sure  I  felt  thy  forehead  pressing, 
Thy  very  breaUi  stole  o*er  my  cheek ; 

Tm  sure  I  saw  those  eyes  confessing 
What  the  tongue  oould  never  speak. 
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All,  no  I  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  and  never 
Mine  such  waking  bliss  can  be : 

Oh,  I  would  sleep,  would  sleep  foreTer, 
Could  I  thus  but  dream  of  thee ! 


JOHN  PIERPONT. 

JoHH  PiSRPOKT  was  bom  in  Litohfleld,  Conneoticut,  on  the  6th  of  April,  17S6, 
and  reoeiTed  his  oollegioto  education  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  hi  1804. 
The  next  year  he  wont  to  Sonth  Carolina,  and  was  prirate  tator  in  the  flunil^  of 
Oolonol  William  Allston,  where  he  oommenoed  his  legal  studies.  In  1809,  he  r»- 
tamed  home,  entered  the  oelebrated  law-school  of  his  native  town,  and  hi  18111^ 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Bssex  County,  Maasaehnsetts,  opened  an 
office  in  Newbuiyport.  He  soon,  however,  as  other  poets  have  done^  abandoned 
the  law,  detetmining  to  find  his  pleasure  and  his  occupation  in  litemy  puants; 
and  in  1815  he  pubUahed  The  Ain  of  PaleBtine,  which  was  received  with  yvry 
great  favor.  At  the  dose  of  that  year,  he  entered  the  theological  school  of  Har- 
vard University,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  in  April,  1819, 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  in  Boston.  In  1835  and  1836, 
ho  visited  Burope  for  his  health,  going  through  the  principal  cities  of  En^aad, 
Franoe»  and  Italy,  and  extending  his  tour  to  the  East,  visiting  AUicna,  Corinth, 
Constantinoplo,  and  Asia  fiCinor.  Soon  after  his  return  home,  he  collected  and 
published,  in  1840,  all  his  poems,  in  one  volume,  in  the  prefkce  to  which  be  sayi. 
"If  poetry  is  always  fiction,  there  is  no  poetry  in  this  book.  It  gives  a  tnie^ 
^ough  an  all  too  feeble,  expression  of  the  author^s  feelings  and  fhith,— of  his  love 
of  right,  freedom,  and  man,  and  of  his  correspondent  and  most  hearty  hatred  of 
every  thing  that  is  at  war  with  thorn ;  and  of  his  faith  in  the  providence  sod  grft- 
eious  promises  of  God."  The  longest  poem  of  the  volume  is  The  Aif  of  Met- 
tine.  The  subject  is  mosic^  principally  as  oonnocted  with  sacred  history,  but  with 
occasional  digressions  into  the  land  of  mythology  and  romance.  It  has  no  nnity 
of  plan,  but  consists  of  a  succession  of  brilliant  pictures.  Though  this  sol^ioet,  bo 
congenial  to  the  "poet's  verse,"  had  been  often  handled,  from  Pindar  to  Gray,  yet 
our  author,  nothing  daunted,  did  not  shrink  firom  trying  his  own  powers  npon  it 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded.  For  beauty  of  language,  finish  of 
versification,  richness  of  classical  and  sacred  allusions,  and  harmony  of  namben, 
wo  consider  that  it  takes  rank  among  the  very  first  of  American  poems  and  will 
be  among  those  that  will  survive  their  century.  But  Mr.  Pierpont  has  aimed  at 
something  more  than  gratifying  his  own  scholarly  tastes  and  channmg  his 
readers  with  the  love  of  the  beautifdl.  He  is  a  reformer,  a  whole-hearted  and  a 
fearless  one;  and  a  large  number  of  his  fugitive  pieces  have  been  written  to  pro- 
mote the  holy  causes  of  temperance  and  freedom.  Mr.  Pierpont  has  also  pre- 
pared an  excellent  series  of  reading-books  for  schools : — The  LiUU  Leamerf  TU 
Yofttng  Reader,  hUrodncHon  to  National  Reader,  National  Reader,  and  The  Ame- 
rican First  data'  Boftk, 
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CLASSICAL  ANP  8ACB£P  THEMIS  FOH  MUSIC. 

Where  lies  our  path  ? — ^though  many  a  vista  oaU, 
We  may  admire,  but  cannot  tread  them  all. 
Where  lies  our  path  ? — a  poet,  and  inquire 
What  hilla,  what  vales,  what  streams,  become  the  lyre  ? 
See,  there  Parnassus  lifts  his  head  of  snow ; 
See  at  his  foot  the  cool  Cephissus  flow ;  ^  - 
There  Ossa  rises ;  there  Olympus  towers ; 
Between  them,  Temp^  breathes  in  beds  of  flowers, 
Forever  verdant ;  and  there  Peneus  glides 
Through  laurels,  whispering  on  his  shady  sides. 
Your  &eme  is  Music :  yonder  rolls  the  wave 
Where  dolphins  snateh'd  Arion  from  his  grave, 
Snohanted  by  his  lyre :  Cithsaron's  shade 
Is  yonder  seen,  where  first  Amphion  play'd 
niose  potent  airs,  that,  from  the  yielding  earth, 
Charm'd  stones  around  him,  and  gave  cities  birth. 
And  f^t  by  HsDmns,  Thraoian  Hebms  creeps 
O'er  golden  sands,  and  still  for  Orpheus  weepe» 
Whose  gory  head,  borne  by  the  stream  along. 
Was  still  melodious,  and  expired  in  son^. 
There  Nereids  sing,  and  Triton  winds  his  shell ; 
There  be  thy  path, — ^for  there  the  muses  dwelL 

No,  no, — a  lonelier,  lovelier  path  be  mine : 
Qreeoe  and  her  oharms  I  leave  for  Palestine. 
There,  purer  streams  through  happier  valleys  flow, 
And  sweeter  flowers  on  holier  mountains  blow. 
I  love  to  breathe  where  Gilead  sheds  her  balm ; 
I  love  to  walk  on  Jordan's  banks  of  palm ; 
I  love  to  wet  my  foot  on  Hermon's  dews ; 
I  love  the  promptings  of  Isaiah's  muse ; 
In  Carmel's  holy  grots  Til  court  repose. 
And  deck  my  mossy  couch  with  Sharon's  deathless  rose. 


SONG  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS. 

While  thus  the  shepherds  watch'd  the  host  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  blue  concave  flash'd  a  sudden  light. 
The  unrolling  glory  spread  its  folds  divine 
O'er  the  green  hills  and  vales  of  Palestine ; 
And,  lo  I  descending  angels,  hovering  there, 
Stretch'd  their  loose  wings,  and  in  the  purple  air 
Hung  o'er  the  sleepless  guardians  of  the  fold : 
When  that  high  anthem,  clear,  and  strong,  and  bold. 
On  wavy  paths  of  trembling  ether  ran : — 
"  Qlory  to  Qod, — ^Benevolence  to  man, — 
Peace  to  the  world :" — and  in  full  concert  came. 
From  silver  tubes  and  harps  of  golden  frame. 
The  loud  and  sweet  response,  whose  choral  strains 
Linger'd  and  languish'd  on  Judea's  plains. 
Ton  living  lamps,  charm'd  from  their  chambers  blue 
By  airs  so  heavenly,  from  the  skies  withdrew : 
26* 
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All  ? — all,  but  one,  that  hung  and  bum'd  alone, 
And  with  mild  lustre  oyer  Bethlehem  shone. 
Chaldea's  sages  saw  that  orb  afar 
QUnr  nnextinguish'd;— 'twas  Saltation's  Star. 


UCENBS-LAWS. 

"We  license  thee  for  so  much  gold,"* 
Says  Congress, — ^they're  our  servants  there,— 

'*  To  keep  a  pen  where  men  are  sold 
Of  sable  skin  and  woolly  hair ; 

For  *  public  good'  requires  the  toil 

Of  slayes  on  freedom's  sacred  soil." 

"  For  so  much  gold  we  license  thee" — 
So  say  our  laws — **  a  draught  to  sell. 

That  bows  the  strong,  enslayes  the  free. 
And  opens  wide  the  gates  of  hell ; 

For  '  public  good'  requires  that  some 

Should  liye,  since  numy  die,  by  nun." 

Ye  ciyil  fathers !  while  the  foes 
Of  this  destroyer  seise  their  swords, 

And  Heaven's  own  hail  is  in  the  blows 
They're  dealing, — will  ye  out  the  cords 

That  round  the  falling  fiend  they  draw, 

And  o'er  him  hold  your  shield  of  law  ? 

And  will  ye  give  to  man  a  bill 
DiToroing  him  from  Heaven's  high  sway ; 

And,  while  Qod  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  km," 
Say  ye,  for  gold,  "  Ye  may, — ^ye  may"  f 

Compare  the  body  with  the  soul! 

Compare  the  bullet  with  the  bowl ! 

In  which  is  felt  the  fiercer  blast 

Of  the  destroying  angel's  breath  ? 
Which  binds  its  victim  Uie  more  fast  ? 

Which  kills  him  with  the  deadlier  death  ? 
Will  ye  the  felon  fox  restrain, 
And  yet  take  off  the  tiger's  chain? 

The  living  to  the  rotting  dead 

The  Ood-contemning  Tuscan*  tied. 
Till,  by  the  way,  or  on  his  bed, 

The  poor  corpse-carrier  droop'd  and  died,^ 
Lash'd  hand  to  hand,  and  face  to  face, 
In  fatal  and  in  loathed  embrace. 

Less  cutting,  think  ye,  is  the  thong 
That  to  a  brwUhing  corpse,  for  life, 

>  Four  hmidred  doUara  is  the  warn.  prMcribed  by  Congrefls — ^the  loeal  Itgiibtan 
of  the  District  of  Columbia — ^for  a  license  to  keep  a  priaon-honse  and  market  for 
the  rale  of  men,  women,  and  children.  See  Jay's  "  View  of  the  Action  of  tlie 
Federal  Govenunent  in  Behalf  of  Slavery,"  p.  87. 

>  Meientius.     See  Virgil,  ^aeid,  viii.  481-401. 
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IiMh«e,  in  tortar«  loathed  and  long^ 

The  dnmkard's  ehild,  the  drunkard's  wife? 
To  oiasp  that  olaj,  to  breathe  that  breath. 
And  no  escape!    Oh,  that  is  death ! 

Are  je  not  fathers  ?    When  your  sons 

Look  to  jou  for  their  daily  bread, 
Dare  ye,  in  mockery,  load  with  stones 

The  t^le  that  for  them  ye  spread  T 
How  can  ye  hope  your  sons  will  Utc, 
If  ye,  for  fish,  a  serpent  giye  ? 

0  holy  Ood !  let  light  divine 

Break  forth  more  broadly  from  aboTe, 
Till  we  conform  our  laws  to  thine, 

The  perfect  law  of  truth  and  love ; 
For  truth  and  love  alone  can  save 
Thy  children  from  a  hopeless  graye. 


HTMN.^ 

0  Thou,  to  whom  in  ancient  time 
The  lyre  of  Hebrew  bards  was  strung, 

Whom  kings  adored  in  song  sublime. 
And  prophets  praised  with  glowing  tongue ; 

Not  now  on  Zlon's  height,  alone, 

Thy  fayor'd  worshipper  may  dwell ; 
Nor  where,  at  sultry  noon,  thy  Son 

Sat,  weary,  by  the  Patriarch's  well. 

From  eyery  plaee  below  the  skies. 
The  grateAil  song,  the  feryent  prayer^' 

The  incense  of  the  heart — may  rise 
To  heayen,  and  find  acceptance  there. 

In  this,  thy  house,  whose  doors  we  now 

For  social  worship  first  unfold, 
To  thee  the  suppliant  throng  shall  bow, 

While  circling  years  on  years  are  roU'd. 

To  thee  shall  Age,  with  snowy  hair, 
And  Strength  and  Beauty,  bend  the  knee. 

And  Childhood  lisp,  with  reyerent  air, 
Its  praises  and  its  prayers  to  thee. 

0  thou,  to  whom  in  ancient  time 
The  lyre  of  prophet-bards  was  strung. 

To  thee,  at  last,  in  eyery  clime 
Shall  temples  rise,  and  praise  be  sung. 

*  WrltteD  for  the  Opening  of  the  Independent  Congregational  Chnroh  In  Barton 
Sqnan^  Sakxn,  December  7, 1824. 
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MT  CHILD. 

I  cannot  make  him  dead! 

His  fair  sanshiny  head 
Ib  ever  bounding  round  mj  atudy-diair; 

Tet,  when  my  eyea,  now  dim 

With  tears,  I  turn  to  him, 
The  yision  vanishes,— he  is  not  there ! 

I  walk  my  parlor  floor, 

And  through  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  footiUl  on  the  ohamber  stair ; 

I*m  stepping  toward  the  hall 

To  give  the  boy  a  oall ; 
And  then  bethink  me  that — ^he  Is  not  there  I 

I  thread  the  crowded  street ; 

A  satohell'd  lad  I  meet. 
With  the  same  beamine  eyes  and  colored  hair. 

And,  as  he's  running  by, 

FoUow  him  with  my  eye, 
Soaroely  believing  that — ^he  is  not  there  t 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  coffin-lid; 
Closed  are  his  eyes ;  cold  is  his  forehead  Dahr ; 

My  hand  that  marble  felt ; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  that — ^he  is  not  there ! 

I  cannot  make  him  dead  I 

When  passing  by  the  bed. 
So  long  watoh'd  over  with  parental  oare. 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  it  inquiringly, 
Before  the  thought  comes  that — he  is  not  there ! 

When,  at  the  cool,  gray  break 

Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake, 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy, 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy ; 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that — he  is  not  there 

When  at  the  day's  calm  dose, 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
I'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer, 

Whate'er  I  may  be  taying, 

I  am,  in  spirit,  praying 
For  our  boy's  spirit,  though — ^he  is  not  there ! 

Not  there ! — ^Where,  then,  is  he  ? 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  niimml  that  he  used  to  wear; 

The  grave,  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  oost-off  dress, 
Is  but  his  wardrobe  lock'd ;— -Ae  is  not  there ! 
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He  lives ! — ^la  all  the  paai 

He  liYes ;  nor,  to  the  last, 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair ; 

In  dreams  I  see  him  now ; 

And,  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  "  Thou  shalt  see  me  there  r 

Tes,  we  all  live  to  God ! 

Fathbb,  thy  chastening  rod 
So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear. 

That,  in  the  spirit-land, 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
'Twill  be  our  heaven  to  find  that — ^he  is  there! 

NOT  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIBLD.i 

0  no,  no— let  me  lie 

Not  on  a  field  of  battle,  when  I  die ! 

Let  not  the  iron  tread 
Of  the  mad  war-horse  crush  my  helmed  head : 

Nor  let  the  reeking  knife, 
That  I  have  drawn  against  a  brother's  life. 

Be  in  my  hand  when  Death 
Thunders  along,  and  tramples  me  beneath 

His  heavy  squadron's  heels, 
Or  gory  felloes  of  his  cannon's  wheels. 

From  such  a  dying  bed. 
Though  o'er  it  float  the  stripes  of  white  and  red, 

And  the  bald  Eagle  brings 
The  oluster'd  stars  upon  his  wide-spread  wings. 

To  sparkle  in  my  sight, 
0,  never  let  my  spirit  take  her  flight  I 

1  knpw  that  Beauty's  eye 

Is  all  the  brighter  where  gay  pennants  fly, 

And  brazen  helmets  dance. 
And  sunshine  flashes  on  the  lifted  lance : 

I  know  that  bards  have  sung. 
And  people  shouted  till  the  wellon  rung. 

In  honor  of  the  brave 
Who  on  the  battle-field  have  found  a  grave ; 

I  know  that  o'er  their  bones 
Have  grateful  hands  piled  monumental  stones. 

Some  of  these  piles  I've  seen : 
The  one  at  Lexington,  upon  the  green 

Where  the  first  blood  was  shed 
That  to  my  country's  independence  led  ;* 

And  others,  on  our  shore. 
The  <*  Battle  Monument"  at  Baltimore, 

And  that  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
Ay,  and  abroad,  a  few  more  famous  still ; 

Thy  "  Tomb,"  Themistoeles, 
That  looks  out  yjet  upon  the  Grecian  seas, 

/To  fiai  OQ  the  battle-field  fighting  for  my  dear  oountry,-— that  would  not  be 
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And  which  the  waters  kiss 
That  issue  from  the  gulf  of  Salamis.  , 

And  thine,  too,  have  I  seen, 
Thy  mound  of  earth,  Patroclus,  robed  in  green. 

That,  like  a  natural  knoll, 
Bheep  climb  and  nibble  over,  as  they  stroll, 

Watch*d  by  some  turban'd  boy, 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Troy. 

Such  honors  grace  the  bed, 
I  know,  whereon  the  warrior  lays  his  head. 

And  hears,  as  life  ebbs  out. 
The  conquered  flying,  and  the  conqueror's  shout 

But,  as  his  eyes  grow  dim. 
What  is  a  eolnmn  or  a  mound  to  him  T 

What,  to  the  parting  soul. 
The  mellow  note  of  bugles?    What  the  roll 

Of  drums  ?    No :  let  me  die 
Where  the  blue  heaven  bends  o'er  me  lovingly. 

And  the  soft  summer  air. 
As  it  goes  by  me,  stirs  my  t-hin  white  hair, 

And  from  my  forehead  dries 
The  death-damp  as  it  gathers,  and  the  skies 

Seem  waiting  to  receive 
My  soul  to  their  dear  depth  t    Or  let  me  leave 

The  wor)d  when  round  my  bed 
Wife,  children,  weeping  friends  are  gathered, 

And  the  Mlm  voice  of  prayer 
And  holy  hymning  shall  my  soul  prepare 

To  go  and  be  at  rest 
With  kindred  spirits — spirits  who  have  bless'd 

The  human  brotherhood 
By  labors,  cares,  and  counsels  for  their  good. 

And  in  my  dying  hour, 
When  riches,  fame,  and  honor  have  no  power 

To  bear  the  spirit  up. 
Or  frt>m  my  lips  to  turn  aside  the  cup 

That  all  must  drink  at  last, 
O,  let  me  draw  refreshment  from  the  past ! 

Then  let  my  soul  run  back. 
With  peace  and  joy,  along  my  earthly  track. 

And  see  that  all  the  seeds 
That  I  have  scattered  there,  in  virtuous  deeds 

Have  sprung  up,  and  have  given. 
Already,  fruits  of  which  to  taste  is  heaven ! 

And  though  no  grassy  mound 
Or  granite  pile  say  'tis  heroic  ground 

Where  my  remains  repose. 
Still  will  I  hope — ^vain  hope,  perhaps ! — that  those 

Whom  I  have  striven  to  bless, 
The  wanderer  reclaim'd,  the  fatherless, 

May  stand  around  my  g^rave,  * 
With  the  poor  prisoner,  and  the  poorer  slave, 

And  breathe  an  humble  prayer 
That  they  may  die  like  him  whose  bones  are  mouldering  there. 
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fiAMUBL  WOODWORTH,  1786—1842. 

SAKinB.  Wo«DWOBfffH  w«8  bom  in  Beitaato,  MMsaehnsetti^  JaaoMj  IS,  1786. 
HsTug  fanned  tlie  art  of  printing  in  his  naUTe  Sto(a»  ho  tomoTod  to  New  York 
in  ISH,  end  mm  B>t  eomo  yean  editor  of  a  newspaper  there.  Aflerwacda,  ha 
fotiished  s  weekly  mieeeUany,  eaUed  <'The  Ladies'  Literary  Qaaette;"  and  in 
im,  hi  eo^jmietion  with  Kr.  George  P.  MorriB,  he  eitablished  <<  The  New  Tork 
Wntr,"  kng  the  moat  popnlar  jonmal  of  literalnre  and  art  in  thia  eountly.  In 
tlie  latter  yean  of  his  life  lie  mfiBred  from  paralyBis ;  and  he  died  in  Now  York, 
Beeonber  9, 1842»  nmeh  reapeeted  for  his  moral  worth  and  poetio  talent 

Mr.  Woodwoirth  pablished,  in  1813,  an  Aeeomi  of  the  War  with  Oreai  Sritaim, 
nd  in  1818,  s  Ttdwine  of  Poemt,  Odet,  amd  Song*,  amd  otkm-  MetnecU  Effumom. 
Ptdib  the  Utter  w«  aeleet  the  well-known  song,  by  fiv  the  best  of  his  lyries^  and 
viodi  will  aver  hold  Hs  plaoe  among  the  choice  songs  of  oar  ooontry,  called 

.  THS  OLD  OAKEN  BUOKST. 

\  How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recolleotlon  presents  them  to  yIow  ! 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild  wood. 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew ; 
The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it, 

The  bridge,  and  the  rook  where  the  cataract  fell  \ 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-honse  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  mossHSOver'd  bucket  which  hung  in  the  welL 

That  moBS-eover'd  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  anient  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing ! 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  weU; 
The  old  oiJcen  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-cover'd  bucket  arose  from  the  weU. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips  I 
Not  a  ftoll  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it. 

Though  fill'd  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell,  v 

As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moat-oover'd  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  welL 
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ANDREWS  NORTON,  1786—1853. 

RiT.  Ahdrbws  Nortoh,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Hmghamy  Mwiwwrfraaette,  on  the 
8l8t  of  December,  1786,  and  gradaated  at  Harvard  College  in  1804.  He  ctadied 
Choology,  but  never  became  a  settled  clergyman ;  and  in  1809,  he  was  eleeted  tutor 
In  Bowdoin  College,  which  situation  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1811,  he  was 
appointed  tator  and  librarian  in  Hajrrard;  and,  in  1813,  he  snooeeded  Rev.  Dr. 
Channing  as  Biblical  lootarer.  Upon  the  organisation  of  the  theologieal  depart- 
ment, in  1810,  ho  was  appointed  "  Dexter  Professor  of  Saored  Literatare,"  sad 
fnlfiUed  its  duties  till  1830,  when  he  was  oompeUed  by  ill  health  to  raaign  it 
He  oontinned  to  reside  in  Cambridge  till  his  death,  which  to<A  place  on  tfao  18th 
of  September,  1853.  Dr.  Norton  was  married,  in  1821,  to  Bfiss  Catherine  Biiol, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Eliot,  Bsq.,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Norton  was  a  profound  and  aocurate  scholar,  an  eminent  theologian,  and 
for  talent,  aequiroments,  and  influence^  one  of  the  first  men  in  Now  Bngland.  Be 
wrote  ocoasionally  for  tJie  literaiy  and  the<dogical  journals  pabliahed  in  hii 
yioinity,  and  is  the  author  of  several  theological  works.  His  greatest  and  most 
matured  work  is  on  the  Evidencea  of  the  Cfenmnemeu  of  ike  OoapeU, — the  fizst 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1837,  and  the  seeond  and  third  in  1844.  He  also 
published  A  Staiemmttof  ReoMontfor  not  heUeving  the  Doctrine  of  Trimtoname  eoa- 
cemimg  the  Nalmre  of  Ood  and  the  Penon  of  Ohriet,  and  some  other  religious  trscti 
of  a  oontroversial  nature.  His  oontributions  to  the  literary  and  reUgions  jour- 
nals of  his  time,  though  not  nnmeronsi,  were  of  a  very  able  eharaeter.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  "  General  Repository  and  Review,"  which  was  publisihed  in 
Cambridge^  and  was  continued  for  three  years,  from  1812.  To  the  new  series  of 
the  "  Christian  Disciple,"  in  1819,  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers.  In  the 
early  volumes  of  the  **  Christian  Bzaminer,''  the  articles  on  the  f  Poetiy  of  Mis. 
Hemans,"  on  "Pollok's  Course  of  Time/'  on  tiie  "Future  Life  of  the  Good," 
and  on  the  "  Punishment  of  Sin,"  and  in  the  fourth,  fiilh,  and  sixth  volumes, 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  are  from  his  pen.  In  the 
''North  American  Review,"  his  most  noticeable  articles  are  those  on  "FrankHn," 
in  September,  1818;  on  "Byron,"  in  October,  1825;  on  Rev.  William  Ware's 
"Letters  from  Palmyra,"  in  Oetober,  1887;  and  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan,  in  January,  1846.  He  has  also  written  some  versos  of  a  devotional  eas^ 
of  great  beauty  and  sweetness.' 

1  "Mr.  Norton's  writings  are  all  impressed  with  the  same  strongly-marked 
qualities,  bearing  the  image  of  the  man.;  the  same  calm  but  deep  tono  of  religious 
feeling;  the  same  exalted  seriousness  of  view,  as  that  of  man  in  sight  of  Ood  and 
on  the  borders  of  eternity;  the  same  high  moral  standard,  the  same  transparent 
clearness  of  statement;  the  same  logical  closeness  of  reasoning;  the  same  quiet 
eanestoess  of  oonviotion ;  the  same  sustained  oonfidonoe  in  bis  conolnsions,  restn 
ing  as  th^  did,  or  as  he  meant  they  should,  on  solid  grounds  and  ftilly-czamincd 
premises;  the  same  minute  accuracy  and  finish ;  the  same  striot  tmthftilnees  and 
sincerity,  saying  nothing  for  mere  efiect.  And  the  style  is  in  harmony  with  the 
thought, — pure,  ohaste,  lucid,  ^)tiy  expressive,  unafieoted,  uninToived,  English 
undeflled;  scholarly,  yet  never  pedantic,  strong,  yet  not  hiurd  or  dry;  and,  when 
the  subject  naturally  called  for  it,  clothing  iteelf  in  the  rich  hues  and  the  beautifld 
forms  of  poetic  fancy,  that  illumined,  while  it  adorned,  his  thought." — Chritttoi 
Examiner,  November,  1853. 
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POSTHUMOUS  IKTLUSNCB  OW  THX  WI8S  AND  GOOD. 

The  relations  between  man  and  man  oease  not  with  life.    The 

dead  leave  behind  them  their  memory,  their  example,  and  the 

effeets  of  their  actions.    Their  influenoe  still  abides  with  ns. 

Their  names  and   characters  dwell  in  our  thoughts  and  hearts. 

We  Utb  and  conamnne  with  them  in  their  writings.     We  enjoy 

the  benefit  of  their  labors.     Onr  institutions  haye  been  fbunded 

by  them.     We  are  surrounded  by  the  works  of  the  dead.     Our 

kiiowledge  and  our  arts  are  the  fruit  of  their  toil.    Our  minds 

baye  been  foimed  by  their  instructions.     We  are  most  intimately 

eonneeted  with  them  by  a  thousand  dependencies.    Those  whom 

we  haye  loyed  in  life  are  still  objects  of  our  deepest  and  holiest 

«ffeodons.     Their  power  oyer  us  remains.     They  are  with  us  in 

cor  solitary  yralks ;  and  their  yoices  speak  to  our  hearts  in  the 

silence  of  midnight.     Their  ims^e  is  impressed  upon  our  dearest 

recolleetions  and  our  most  sacred  hopes.     They  form  an  essential 

part  of  our  treasure  laid  up  in  heayen.     For,  aboye  all,  we  are 

separated  fnmi  them  but  for  a  little  time.     We  are  soon  to  be 

onited  with  them.    K  we  follow  in  the  path  of  those  we  haye 

loved,  we  too  shall  soon  join  the  innumerable  company  of  the 

Bpinia  of  just  men  made  perfect.     Our  affections  and  our  hopes 

are  not  buried  in  the  dust,  to  which  we  commit  the  poor  remains 

of  mortality.     The  blessed  retain  their  remembrance  and  their 

love  for  us  in  heayen ;  and  we  will  cherish  our  remembrance  and 

our  loye  for  them  while  on  earth. 

Creatures  of  imitation  and  sympathy  as  we  are,  we  look  around 

na  for  support  and  countenance  eyen  in  our  yirtues.    We  recur 

for  them,  most  securely,  to  the  examples  of  the  dead.     There  is  a 

degree  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty  about  liying  worth.     The 

Btamp  has  not  yet  been  put  upon  it  which  precludes  all  changCi 

s&d  seals  it  up  as  a  just  object  of  admiration  for  future  times. 

There  is  no  service  which  a  man  of  commanding  intellect  can 

lender  his  fellow-creatures  better  than  that  of  leaying  behind  him  an 

^spotted  example.     K  he  do  not  confer  upon  them  this  benefit ; 

if  he  leaye  a  character  dark  with  yices  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  but 

dazzBng  with  shining  qualitieB  in  the  view  of  men,  it  may  be  that 

&I1  his  other  services  had  better  haye  been  forborne,  and  he  had 

^^BBed  inactiye  and  unnoticed  through  life.     It  is  a  dictate  of 

^om^  therefore,  as  well  as  feeling,  when  a  man,  eminent  for  his 

vtftues  and  talents^  has  been  taken  away,  to  collect  the  riches  of 

^  goodness  and  add  them  to  the  treasury  of  human  improye- 

njcnt    The  true  Christian  liveth  not  /or  himself,  and  dieth  not 

/or  Unuelf;  and  it  is  thus,  in  one  respect;  that  he  dieth  not  for 

hinttelf. 
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BIF0R1CBE8. 


It  is  delightfal  to  remember  that  there  have  been  men  who,  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  virtne,  have  made  no  compromises  for  their 
own  advantage  or  safety ;  who  have  recognised  ^<  the  hardest  dnty 
as  the  highest ;"  who,  conscious  of  the  possession  of  great  talents, 
have  relinquished  all  the  praise  that  was  within  their  grasp,  all 
the  applause  which  they  might  have  so  liberally  received,  if  iJiey 
had  not  thrown  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  errors  and  vices 
of  their  fellow-men^  and  have  been  content  to  take  obloquy  and 
insult  instead }  who  have  approached  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  God 
<<  their  last  infirmity."  The^,  without  doubt,  have  felt  that  deep 
conviction  of  having  acted  right  which  supported  the  martyred 
philosopher  of  Athens,  when  he  asked,  ^<  What  disgrace  is  it  to 
me  if  others  are  unable  to  judge  of  me,  or  to  treat  me  as  they 
ought?"  There  is  something  very  solemn  and  sublime  in  the 
feeling  produced  by  considering  how  differently  these  men  have 
been  estmiated  by  their  contemporaries,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  regarded  by  God.  We  perceive  the  appeal  which  lies 
from  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  and  the  iniquity  of  man,  to  the 
throne  of  Eternal  Justice.  A  storm  of  calumny  and  revUing  has 
too  often  pursued  them  through  life,  and  continued,  when  thej 
could  no  longer  feel  it,  to  beat  upon  their  graves.  But  it  is  no 
matter.  They  had  gone  where  all  who  have  suffered  and  all  who 
have  triumphed  in  the  same  noble  cause  receive  their  reward; 
and  where  we  wreath  of  the  martyr  is  more  glorious  than  that  of 
the  conqueror. 


80SNE   AFTER  A  SUMMER  SHOWER. 

The  rain  is  o*er.     How  dense  and  bright 
Yon  pearly  clouds  reposing  lie  I 

Cloud  aboTe  cloud,  a  glorious  sight. 
Contrasting  with  the  dark  blue  sky ! 

In  grateAil  silence  earth  receives 
The  general  blessing :  fresh  and  fair 

Each  flower  expands  its  little  leaves. 
As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

The  soften'd  sunbeams  pour  around 
A  fairy  light,  uncertain,  pale ; 

The  wind  flows  cool ;  the  scented  groond 
Is  breathing  odors  on  the  gale. 

Mid  yon  rich  clouds'  voluptuous  pile, 
Methinks  some  spirit  of  the  air 

Might  rest  to  gaze  below  a  while. 
Then  turn  to  bathe  and  revel  there. 
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The  son  breaks  forth ;  from  off  the  Boene 

Its  floating  veil  of  mist  is  flang, 
And  aU  the  wilderness  of  green 

With  trembling  drops  of  light  is  hung. 


Now  gaze  on  nature — ^yet  the  t 
Glowing  with  life,  by  breezes  fann'd, 

Luxuriant,  lovely,  as  uie  came 
Fresh  in  her  youth  from  God*s  own  hand ! 

Hear  the  rioh  musio  of  that  Yoice 
Which  sounds  from  all  below,  above : 

She  calls  her  children  to  rqjoioe, 
And  round  them  throws  her  arms  of  love. 

Drink  in  her  influence — ^low-bem  care, 
And  all  the  train  of  mean  desire, 

Befose  to  breathe  this  holy  air, 
And  mid  this  living  light  expire ! 


FORTITUDE. 

Faint  not,  poor  traveller,  though  thy  way 
Be  rough,  like  that  thy  SAVioun  trod ; 

Though  oold  and  stormy  lower  the  day. 
This  path  of  suffering  leads  to  God. 

Nay,  sink  not ;  though  from  every  limb 
Are  starting  drops  of  toil  and  pain; 

Thou  dost  but  share  the  lot  of  Him 
With  whom  his  followers  are  to  reign. 

Thy  friends  are  gone,  and  thou,  alone. 
Must  bear  the  sorrows  that  assail  ; 

Look  upward  to  the  eternal  throne, 
And  know  a  Friend  who  cannot  fail. 

Bear  firmly;  yet  a  few  more  days. 
And  thy  hard  trial  will  be  past ; 

Then,  wrapt  in  glory's  opening  blaze. 
Thy  feet  will  rest  on  heaven  at  last 

Christian !  thy  Friend,  thy  Master,  pray'd 
When  dread  and  anguish  shook  his  frame; 

Then  met  his  sufferings  undismayM : 
Wilt  thou  not  strive  to  do  the  same  ? 

0 !  think'st  thou  that  his  Father's  love 
Shone  round  him  then  with  flftinter  rays 

Than  now,  when,  throned  all  height  above, 
Unceasing  voices  hymn  his  praise  ? 

Go,  snffercxl  calmly  meet  the  woes 
Which  God's  own  mercy  bids  thee  bear; 

Then,  rising  as  thy  SAVioim  rose, 
Go !  his  eternal  victory  share. 
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RICHARD  H.  DANA. 


RiCHABD  H.  Daha,  eminent  alike  m  a  poet  and  essayist,  was  bom  in  Gam- 
bridgOp  MassaehnaettSvOn  the  15th  ofNoTember,  1787.   His  father,  Franeia  Dana, 
waa  minister  to  Rassia  during  the  Revolntion,  and  sabeeqnently  member  of  the 
Maasaohnaetts  Convention  for  adopting  the  United  States  Constitation,  member 
of  Congress,  and  ehief-jostioe  of  his  native  State.   At  the  age  of  ten,  the  son  went 
to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  the  residenoe  of  his  maternal  grand&ther,  tlie  Hon. 
William  Blleiy,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenee.     Here  he 
leoulned  till  ho  entered  Harrard  College;  on  leaving  which,  he  entered  upon  the 
•tadj  of  the  law.    After  admission  to  the  Boston  bar,  he  was  for  a  time  in  ^» 
oAee  of  Gen.  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  of  Baltimore.    Eventoally,  however,  he 
eondnded  to  retnm  to  his  native  town  and  there  enter  upon  the  practiee  of  hk 
profession.    But  he  soon  foond  it  too  laborioas  for  bis  health  and  not  oongenial 
to  his  tastes :  accordingly  he  gave  it  np,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  hit 
relative^  Prot  Bdward  T.  Channing,  to  assist  him  in  oondaoting  the  ^  North 
American  Review,"  which  had  then  been  established  aboat  two  years.     In  1821, 
he  published  his  Idle  Man,  in  numbers,  in  which  were  some  of  his  most  admirable 
tales.    Bat  the  general  tone  of  it  was  too  high  to  be  popnlar,  and  the  poblicatiaa 
was  relinquished.    HIb  first  poem.  The  Dying  Raven,  he  published  in  1825,  in  the 
"New  York  Review,"  then  edited  by  the  poet  Bryant    Two  years  after,  he  pub- 
lished  The  Buecaneer,  and  other  Poema,  and  in  1833,  his  i\>ei>w  and  Proet  Writimga. 
His  lectures  on  Shakspeare,  which  have  been  delivered  in  many  cities  of  the 
Union,  he  has  not  given  to  the  press.    In  1850,  Baker  A  Scribner  published  a 
eomplete  edition  of  his  Poetna  and  Ptoee  WriHnge,  in  two  volumes.'     Of  brie 
years  Mr.  Dana  has  given  us  nothing  new ;  nor  need  he,  to  be  secure  of  his  im- 
mortality.   He  lives  a  life  of  quiet  domestic  retirement,  his  summer  residence 
being  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Ann,  while  during  the  winter 
months  he  lives  in  Boston. 

The  longest  poem  of  Mr.  Dana  is  The  Bueeaneer.  It  is  a  tale  of  pinu^  and 
murder,  and  of  a  terrible  supemataral  retribution.  The  char&ctor  of  the  Bae- 
canoor,  Matthew  Lee,  is  drawn  in  a  few  bold  and  masterly  lines.  Disappointed 
in  an  effort  to  engage  in  honest  trade,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  devote  his  life  t^ 
piracy.  A  young  bride,  whoso  husband  has  fallen  in  the  Spanish  war,  seeks  a 
passage  in  his  ship  to  some  distant  shore.    The  ship  is  at  sea.    The  murderer  ii 

1  **  In  Mr.  Dana's  poetry  the  moral  and  religious  element  is  as  stronriy  marked 
as  in  his  prose,  and  constitutes  that  indwelling  power  which  elevates  ^e  whole  to 
so  high  a  sphere.  Inasmuch  as  religious  truth  touches  the  soul  so  closely,  afleets 
its  most  hidden  and  secret  life,  and  excites  its  profoundest  and  loftiest  emotions, 
no  mind  which  has  not  been  moved  by  such  truths  oan  ibtiy  appreciate  tba 
highest  products  of  literature  or  art,  much  less  produce  tiiem." — North  Amervem 
BevieWf  January,  1851. 

"  We  admire  Mr.  Dana  more  than  any  other  American  poet,  because  he  has 
aimed  not  merely  to  please  the  imagination,  but  to  rouae  up  the  soul  to  a  solemn 
oonsideration  of  its  ftituro  destinies.  Wo  admire  him  because  his  poetiy  is  fell  of 
benevolent,  domestic  feeling;  but,  more  than  this,  because  it  is  fiill  of  leligiou 
feeling.  The  fountain  which  gushes  here  has  mingled  ?rith  the  '  well  of  wsttr 
springing  up  to  everiasting  life.'"— Rbv.  Gkoroe  B.  Chbbvbb. 
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wMiUting  his  deed  of  death.    The  feaif nl  seene  follows.    How  itron^  distiaet^ 
lad  (ecribk  is  the'desoriptioii  of  the  pirate's  feelings,  and 

THE  SCENE   OF  DEATH. 

Ho  eannot  look  on  her  mild  eye, — 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  queU. 
Within  that  evil  heart  there  lie 
The  hates  and  fears  of  hell. 
His  speech  is  short ;  he  wean  a  surly  brow. 
There's  none  will  hear  the  shriek.    What  fear  ye  now  ? 

The  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear ; 

Ye  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath ; 
Te  fear  the  Unseen  One,  ever  near, 
Walking  his  ocean  path. 
From  out  the  silent  void  there  oomee  a  cry :— 
*<  Vengeance  is  mine !    Thou,  murderer,  too  shalt  die !" 

Nor  dread  of  ever-daring  woe, 
Nor  the  sea's  awful  soUtude, 
/        Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forego. 
Then,  bloody  hand, — to  blood  I 
The  scud  is  driving  wildly  overhead ; 
The  stars  burn  dim ;  the  ocean  moans  its  dead. 

Moan  for  the  living, — ^moan  our  sins, — 

The  wrath  of  man,  more  fierce  than  thine. 
Hark !  still  thy  waves  I    The  work  begins : 
Lee  makes  the  deadly  sign. 
The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows.    Eye  and  hand 
Speak  feariUl  meanings  through  the  silent  band. 

They're  gone.    The  helmsman  stands  alone, 

And  one  leans  idly  o'er  the  bow. 
Still  as  a  tomb  the  ship  keeps  on ; 
Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now. 
Hush !  hark !  as  from  the  centre  of  the  deep. 
Shrieks  I  fiendish  yells !    They  stab  them  in  their  sleep  I 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 

The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  cry. 
The  panting,  throttled  prayer  for  life, 
The  dying's  heaving  sigh. 
The  murderer^s  curse,  ^e  dea4  man's  fix'd,  still  glare. 
And  fear's  and  death's  cold  sweat, — they  all  are  there  I 

On  pale,  dead  men,  on  burning  cheek. 

On  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  damp, 
On  hands  that  with  the  warm  blood  reek. 
Shines  the  dim  cabin-lamp. 
Lee  look'd.     «*They  sleep  so  sound,"  he,  laughing,  said, 
"They'll  scarcely  wake  for  mistress  or  for  maid." 

A  crash  I    They've  forced  the  door ;  and  then 
One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercing  scream 

Comes  thrilling  'bove  the  growl  of  men. 
'Tis  hers !     O  Qod,  redeem 
2a* 
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From  wone  ihuk  death  thy  saffering ,  helplen  ohUd ! 
That  dreadAil  shriek  again, — sharp,  sharp,  and  irildl 

It  ceased. — ^With  speed  o'  th'  lightning's  flash, 

A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair, 
Shoots  by. — A  leap ! — a  quick,  short  splash  I 
'Tis  gone ! — and  nothing  there  I 
The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide. 
Bright-crested  wayes,  how  calmly  on  they  ride  t 

She's  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave. 

Nor  hears  the  load,  stem  roar  above. 
Nor  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 
Young  thing  I  her  home  of  loye 
She  soon  has  reach'd !     Fair,  unpolluted  thing, 
They  harm'd  her  not !    Was  dying  suffering  ? 

Oh,  no ! — To  live  when  joy  was  dead ; 

To  go  with  one  lone,  pining  thought,— 
To  moumftil  love  her  being  wed,— 
Feeling  what  death  had  wrought ; 
To  live  the  child  of  woe,  nor  shed  a  tear, 
Bear  kindness,  and  yet  share  not  joy  or  fear ; 

To  look  on  man,  and  deem  it  strange 

That  he  on  things  of  earth  should  brood. 
When  all  the  throng*d  and  busy  range 
To  her  was  solitude, — 
Oh,  this  was  bitterness !     Death  came  and  press'd 
Her  wearied  lids,  and  brought  the  sick  heart  rest. 

THE   HUSBAND  AND  WIFB'S   QEAVB. 

Husband  and  wife !     No  converse  now  ye  hold. 
As  once  ye  did  in  your  young  day  of  love. 
On  its  alarms,  its  anxious  hours,  delays, 
Its  silent  meditations  and  glad  hopes. 
Its  fears,  impatience,  quiet  sympathies ; 
Nor  do  ye  speak  of  joy  assured,  and  bliss 
Full,  certain,  and  possess'd.     Domestic  cares 
CaU  you  not  now  together.    Earnest  talk 
On  what  your  children  may  be  moves  you  not. 
Te  lie  in  silence,  and  an  awAil  silence ; 
Not  like  to  that  in  which  ye  rested  once 
Most  happy, — silence  eloquent,  when  heart 
With  heart  held  speech,  and  your  mysterious  firames. 
Harmonious,  sensitive,  at  every  beat 
Touch'd  the  soft  notes  of  love. 

Is  this  thy  prison-house,  thy  grave,  then,  Love  T 
And  doth  death  cancel  the  great  bond  that  holds 
Commingling  spirits  ?    Are  thoughts  that  know  no  bounds, 
But,  self-inspired,  rise  upward,  searching  out 
The  Eternal  Mind,  the  Father  of  all  thought, — 
Are  they  become  mere  tenants  of  a  tomb  T 

And  do  our  loves  all  peri^  with  our  frames  ? 
Do  those  that  took  their  root  and  put  forth  buds. 
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And  their  soft  leaves  unfolded  in  the  warmth 

Of  matoal  hearts,  grow  up  and  live  in  beauty, 

Then  fade  and  fall,  like  fair,  unconsoious  flowers  ? 

Are  thoughts  and  passions  that  to  the  tongue  give  speech, 

And  make  it  send  forth  winning  harmonies,— 

That  to  the  oheek  do  give  its  living  glow, 

And  vision  in  the  eye  the  soul  intense 

With  that  for  which  there  is  no  utterance, — 

Are  these  the  body's  accidents  ? — no  more  ? — 

To  live  in  it,  and,  when  that  dies,  go  out 

Like  the  burnt  taper's  flame  ? 

Oh,  listen,  man  !> 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  the  startling  word, 
**  Man,  thou  shalt  never  die !"    Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  around  our  souls ;  according  harps. 
By  angel  fingers  touch'd  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality ; 
Thick-clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  seas, 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 
Oh,  listen  ye,  our  spirits ;  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air  I     'Tis  in  the  gentle  moonlight ; 
Is  floating  in  day's  setting  glories ;  Night, 
WrappM  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Gomes  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears : 
Night  and  the  dawn,  bright  day  and  thoughtful  eve. 
All  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expanse, 
As  one  great  mystic  instrument,  are  touch'd 
By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  conseious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee. 
The  dying  hear  it ;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  duU  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 

Why  is  it  that  I  linger  round  this  tomb  ? ' 
What  holds  it  T    Dust  that  cumber'd  those  I  mourn. 
They  shook  it  off,  and  laid  aside  earth's  robes. 
And  put  on  those  of  light.     They're  gone  to  dwell 
In  love, — their  God's  and  angels'.     Mutual  love. 
That  bound  them  here,  no  longer  needs  a  speech 
For  full  communion ;  nor  sensations  strong, 
Within  the  breast,  their  prison,  strive  in  vain 
To  be  set  firee,  and  meet  their  kind  in  joy. 

I  thank  thee,  Father, 
Thai  at  this  simple  grave  on  which  the  dawn 
Is  breaking,  emblem  of  that  day  which  hath 
No  close,  thou  kindly  unto  my  dark  mind 
Hast  sent  a  sacred  light,  and  that  away 

'  "We  scarcely  know  where,  in  tho  English  language,  wo  could  point  out  a 
iiMT  «itract  than  thiB,  of  the  same  character.  It  has  a  softened  grandear  worthy 
«r tke  snbjeet;  espeoiaUy  in  the  noMe  paragraph  oommenoing  ' Oh,  listen,  man  ?" 
—Bit.  Q.  B.  Cubvkb.  * 
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From  this  green  hillook,  whither  I  had  eome 
In  Borrow,  thou  art  leading  me  in  joy. 

THB  DEATH  OF  SIN  AND  THB  LIFE  07  H0LINSS8. 

Blinded  by  passion,  man  gives  up  his  breath. 
Uncalled  by  God.     We  look,  and  name  it  death. 
Mad  wretch  I  the  soul  hath  no  last  sleep ;  the  strife 
To  end  itself  but  wakes  intenser  life 
In  the  self-torturing  spirit.    Fool,  give  o*er ! 
Hast  thou  onoe  been,  yet  think'st  to  be  no  more  f 
What !  life  destroy  itself?    Oh,  idlest  dream. 
Shaped  in  that  emptiest  thing, — a  doubter's  schdkne ! 
Think'st  in  a  universal  soul  will  merge 
Thy  soul,  as  rain-drops  mingle  with  the  surge  T 
Or,  scarce  less  skeptic,  sin  will  have  an  end, 
And  thy  purged  spirit  with  the  holy  blend 
In  Joys  as  holy  ?    Why  a  sinner  now  7 
As  fidls  the  tree,  so  lies  it.     So  shalt  thou. 
God's  Book,  rash  doubter,  holds  the  plain  record. 
Dar'st  talk  of  hopes  and  doubts  against  that  Word  ? 
Or  palter  with  it  in  a  quibbling  sense  7 
That  Book  shall  judge  thee  when  thou  passest  hence. 
Then,  with  thy  spirit  from  the  body  freed. 
Then  shalt  thou  know,  see,  feel,  what's  life  indeed. 

Bursting  to  life,  thy  dominant  desire 
Shall  upward  flame,  like  a  fierce  forest  fire ; 
Then,  like  a  sea  of  fire,  heave,  roar,  and  dash,— 
RoU  up  its  lowest  depths  in  waves,  and  flash 
A  wild  disaster  round,  like  its  own  woe, — 
Each  wave  cry,  "Woe  forever  I"  in  its  flow. 
And  then  pass  on, — ^firom  far  adown  its  path 
Send  back  commingling  sounds  of  woe  and  wrath,— 
Th'  indomitable  Will  shall  know  no  sway ; 
God  calls, — ^man,  hear  him ;  quit  that  feairful  way ! 

Come,  listen  to  His  voice  who  died  to  save 
Lost  man,  and  raise  him  from  his  moral  grave ; 
From  darkness  show'd  a  path  of  light  to  heaven ; 
Cried,  **  Rise  and  walk :  thy  sins  are  all  forgiven." 

Blest  are  the  pure  in  heart.    Wouldst  thou  be  blest  ? 
He'll  cleanse  thy  spotted  soul.    Wouldst  thou  find  resit 
Around  thy  toils  and  cares  he'll  breathe  a  calm. 
And  to  thy  wounded  spirit  lay  a  balm. 
From  fear  draw  love,  and  teach  thee  where  to  seek 
Lost  strength  and  grandeur, — with  the  bow'd  and  meek. 

Come  lowly ;  he  will  help  thee.    Lay  aside 
That  subtle,  first  of  evils, — ^human  pride. 
Know  God,  and,  so,  thyself;  and  be  afraid 
To  call  aught  poor  or  low  that  he  has  made. 
Fear  nauftht  but  sin ;  love  all  but  sin ;  and  leam 
In  all  beside  'tis  wisdom  to  discern 
His  forming,  his  creating  power, — and  bind 
Earth,  self,  and  brother  to  th'  Eternal  Mind. 
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THS  MOTHXR  AND  BON. 


"The  son  not  set  yet,  Thomas?"  <<Not  qxate,  sir.  It  blaies 
through  the  trees  on  the  hill  yonder  as  if  their  branches  were  all 
onfire/' 

Arthur  raised  himself  heayily  forward,  and,  with  his  hat  still 
orer  his  brow,  tvmed  his  glased  and  dim  eyes  toward  the  setting 
mo.  It  was  only  the  night  before  that  he*  had  heard  his  mother 
VB8  ill,  and  oonld  snrviye  bat  a  day  or  two.  He  had  liyed  nearly 
apart  from  societyy  and,  being  a  lad  of  a  thooghtful,  dreamy  mind, 
luul  made  a  world  to  himself  His  thoughts  and  feelings  were  so 
much  in  it  that^  except  in  relation  to  his  own  home,  there  were  the 
same  yagoe  notions  in  his  brain,  concerning  the  state  of  things 
BiUToancUng  bim,  as  we  haye  of  a  foreign  land. 

He  had  passed  the  night  between  tamultnons  grief  and  namb 
insensibility.  Stepping  into  the  carriage,  with  a  slow,  weak 
motion,  like  one  who  was  quitting  his  sick-chamber  for  the  first 
time,  he  began  his  way  homeward.  As  he  lifted  his  eyes  upward, 
the  few  stars  that  were  here  and  there  oyer  the  sky  seemed  to 
look  down  in  pity,  and  shed  a  religious  and  healine  light  upon 
him.  But  they  soon  went  out,  one  aiter  another,  and  as  the  last 
ivied  from  his  sight,  it  was  as  if  something  good  and  holy  had 
forsaken  bim.  The  faint  tint  in  the  east  soon  became  a  ruddy 
glow,  and  the  sun,  shooting  upward,  burst  oyer  eyery  liyins  thing 
m  fdl  glory.  The  sight  went  to  Arthur's  sick  heart,  as  if  it  were 
in  mockery  of  his  sorrow. 

Leaning  back  in  his  carriage,  with  his  hand  oyer  his  eyes,  he 
was  carried  along,  hardly  sensible  it  was  day.  The  old  seryant, 
Thomas,  who  was  sitting  by  his  side,  went  on  talking  in  a  low, 
monotonous  tone ;  but  Arthur  only  heard  something  sounding  in 
his  ears,  scarcely  heeding  that  it  was  a  human  yoioe.  He  had  a 
Beose  of  wearisomeness  from  the  motion  of  the  carriage ;  but  in 
ail  things  else  the  day  passed  as  a  melancholy  dream. 

Almost  the  first  words  Arthur  spoke  were  those  I  haye  men- 
tioned. As  he  looked  out  upon  the  setting  sun,  he  shuddered 
aod  tamed  pale,  for  he  knew  the  hill  near  him.  As  they  wound 
rotiod  it,  some  peculiar  old  trees  appeared,  and  he  was  in  a  few 
miniites  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  near  his  home.  The  riyer 
before  him,  reflecting  the  rich  eyening  sky,  looked  as  if  poured 
out  from  a  molten  mine ;  and  the  birds,  gathering  in,  were  shoot- 
ing across  each  other,  bursting  into  short,  gay  notes,  or  singing 
their  eyening  songs  in  the  trees.  It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  find  all 
80  bright  and  cheerful,  and  so  near  his  own  home,  too.  His 
hones'  hoofe  struck  u{>on  the  old  wooden  bridge.  The  sound 
went  to  his  heart ;  for  it  was  here  his  mother  took  her  last  leaye 
of  him,  and  blessed  him. 
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As  he  passed  throagh  the  village,  there  was  a  feeling  of  strange- 
nf'ss  that  every  thing  should  be  just  as  it  was  when  he  left  it 
Axk  undefined  thought  floated  in  his  mind,  that  his  mother's  state 
should  produce  a  visible  change  in  whatever  he  had  beea  familiar 
with.  But  the  boys  were  at  their  noisy  games  in  the  street,  the 
laborers  returning  together  from  their  work,  and  the  old  men 
sitting  quietly  at  their  doors.  He  concealed  himself  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  bade  Thomas  hasten  on. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,  the  night  was  shutting  in  about 
it,  and  there  was  a  melancholy  'gusty  sound  in  the  trees.  Arthur 
felt  as  if  approaching  his  moUier's  tomb.  He  entered  the  parlor. 
There  was  the  gloom  and  stillness  of  a  deserted  house.  PMently 
he  heard  a  slow,  cautious  step  overhead.  It  was  in  his  mother  s 
chamber.  His  sister  had  seen  hifti  from  the  window.  She  hoi^ 
ried  down,  and  threw  her  arms  about  her  brother's  neck,  without 
uttering  a  word.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  asked,  ''  Is  she 
alive?'' — ^he  could  not  say,  my  mother.  "She  is  slewing," 
answered  his  sister,  "  and  must  not  know  to-night  that  you  are 
here :  she  is  too  weak  to  bear  it  now."  "  I  will  go  look  at  her, 
then,  while  she  sleeps,'^  said  he,  drawing  his  handkerchief  from 
his  &ce.  His  sister's  svmpathy  had  made  him  shed  the  first  tears 
which  had  fallen  from  him  that  day,  and  he  was  more  composed. 

He  entered  the  chamber  with  a  deep  and  still  awe  upon  him ; 
and,  as  he  drew  near  his  mother's  bedside,  and  looked  on  her 
pale,  placid  face,  he  scarcely  dared  breathe,  lest  he  should  dis- 
turb the  secret  communion  that  the  soul  was  holding  with  the 
world  into  which  it  was  soon  to  enter.  His  grief,  in  the  loss 
which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  was  forgotten  in  the  feeling  of  a 
holy  inspiration,  and  he  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  invisible 
spirits,  ascending  and  descending.  His  mother's  lips  moved 
slightly  as  she  uttered  an  indistinct  sound.  He  drew  baek,  and 
his  sister  went  near  to  her,  and  she  spoke.  It  was  the  same 
gentle  voice  which  he  had  known  and  felt  from  his  childhood. 
The  exaltation  of  his  soul  left  him, — ^he  sunk  down,^^uid  his 
sorrow  went  over  him  like  a  flood. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  his  mother  became  composed  enough 
to  see  him,  Arthur  went  into  her  chamber.  She  stretched  out 
her  feeble  hand,  and  turned  toward  him,  with  a  look  that  blessed 
him.  It  was  the  short  struggle  of  a  meek  spirit.  She  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  between  her 
pale,  thin  fingers.  As  soon  as  she  became  tranquil,  she  spoke  of 
the  gratitude  she  felt  at  being  spared  to  see  him  before  she  died. 

"My  dear  mother,"  said  Arthur, — ^but  he  could  not  go  od. 
His  voice  choked,  and  his  eyes  filled.  '<  Do  not  be  so  afflicted, 
Arthur,  at  the  loss  of  me.  We  are  not  to  part  forever.  Bem^n* 
her,  too,  how  comfortable  and  happy  you  have  made  my  days. 
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Heaveii)  I  am  sure,  will  bless  so  good  a  son  as  yon  Lave  been  to 
me.  IToa  will  have  that  consolation,  my  son,  which  visits  too  few 
flODS,  prhape :  you  will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  yonr  conduct, 
not  without  pain  only,  but  with  a  sacred  joy.  And  think  here- 
ifter  of  the  peace  of  mind  you  give  me,  now  that  I  am  about  to 
die,  in  the  thought  that  I  am  leaving  your  sister  to  your  love  and 
eare.  So  long  as  you  live,  she  will  find  you  both  &ther  and 
brother  to  her.''  She  paused  for  a  moment  '<  I  have  long  felt 
that  I  could  meet  death  with  composure }  but  I  did  not  know, — 
I  did  not  know,  till  now  that  the  hour  is  come,  how  hard  a  thing 
it  would  be  to  leave  my  children." 

The  hue  of  death  was  now  fast  spreading  over  his  mother's  fiice. 
He  stooped  forward  to  catch  the  sound  of  her  breathing.  It 
grew  quick  and  &int.  **  My  mother !"  She  opened  her  eyes,  for 
the  last  fame,  upon  him;  a  faint  flush  passed  over  her  cheek; 
there  was  the  serenity  of  an  angel  in  her  look;  her  hand  just 
pressed  his.     It  was  all  over. 

His  spirit  had  endured  to  its  utmost.  It  sank  down  fi^m  its 
unearthly  height;  and,  with  his  face  upon  his  mother's  pillow, 
he  wept  like  a  child.  He  arose  with  a  softened  grief,  ana,  step- 
ping into  Ml  adjoining  chamber^  spoke  to  his  aunt.  <<  It  is  past," 
aid  he.  '  ''  Is  my  sister  asleep  ?  Well,-  be  it  so :  let  her  have 
rest:  she  needa  it."  He  then  went  to  his  own  chamber,  and  shut 
himself  in. 

It  is  an  impression,  of  which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  if  we 
would,  when  sitting  by  the  body  of  a  Mend,  that  he  has  still  a 
coBseioiisnees  of  our  presence ;  that,  though  he  no  longer  has  a 
eonoem  in  the  common  things  of  the  world,  love  and  thought  are 
still  there.  TEe  face  which  we  had  been  familiar  with  so  long, 
when  it  was  all  lifb  and  motion,  seems  only  in  a  state  of  rest.  We 
know  not  how  to  make  it  real  to  ourselves  that  in  the  body  before 
QB  there  is  not  a  something  still  alive. 

Arthur  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  he  sat  alone  in  the  room 
by  his  mother,  the  day  after  her  death.  It  was  as  if  her  soul  was 
holding  communion  with  spirits  in  paradise,  though  it  still  abode 
in  the  body  that  lay  before  nim.  He  felt  as  if  sanctified  by  the 
presence  of  one  to  whom  the  other  world  had  been  opened, — os  if 
ttnder  the  love  and  protection  of  one  made  holy.  The  religious 
reflections  which  his  mother  had  early  taught  him  gave  him 
B^ngth:  a  spiritual  composure  stole  over  him,  and  he  found 
himself  prepared  to  perform  the  last  o£Eices  to  the  dead. 

When  the  hour  came,  Arthur  rose  with  a  firm  step  and  fixed 

|6,  though  his  fiice  was  tremulous  with  the  struggle  within  him. 

e  went  to  his  sister,  and  took  her  arm  within  his.  The  bell 
Btaroek.  Its  heavy,  undulating  sound  rolled  forward  like  a  sea. 
He  &lt  a  beating  through  his  firame,  which  shook  him  so  that  ho 
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reeled.  It  was  but  a  momentary  weakness.  He  moved  on,  naas 
ing  those  who  surrounded  him  as  if  they  had  been  shadows. 
While  he  followed  the  slow  hearse,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  hiB 
eye,  as  it  rested  on  the  coffin,  which  showed  him  hardly  oonseions 
of  what  was  before  him.  His  spirit  was  with  his  mother's.  As 
he  reached  the  grave,  he  shrunk  back,  a,pd  turned  pale;  but, 
dropping  his^ead  upon  his  breast,  and  covering  his  face,  he  stood 
motionless  as  a  statue  till  the  service  was  over. 

It  was  a  gloomy  and  chilly  evening  when  he  returned  home. 
As  he  entercKl  the  house  from  which  his  mother  had  gone  for- 
ever, a  sense'  of  dreary  emptiness  oppressed  him,  as  if  his  abode 
had  been  deserted  by  every  living  thing.  He  walked  into  his 
mother's  chamber.  The  naked  bedstead,  and  the  chair  in  whieh 
she  used  to  sit,  were  all  that  were  left  in  the  room.  Ab  he  threw 
himself  back  into  the  chair,  he  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
spirit.  A  feeling  of  forlomness  came  over  him,  which  was  not 
to  be  relieved  by  tears.  She,  whom  he  watched  over  in  her  dying 
hour,  and  whom  he  had  talked  to  as  she  lay  before  him  in  death, 
as  if  she  could  hear  and  answer  him,  had  gone  from  him. 
Nothing  was  lefb  for  the  senses  to  &sten  fondly  on,  and  time  had 
not  yet  taught  him  to  think  of  her  only  as  a  spirit  But  time  and 
holy  endeavors  brought  this  consolation ;  and  the  little  of  life  diai 
a  wasting  disease  left  him  was  passed  by  him,  when  alone,  in 
thoughtful  tranquillity;  and  among  his  friends  he  appeared  mth 
that  gentle  cheerfulness  which,  before  his  mother's  death,  had 
been  a  part  of  his  nature. 
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This  aooompliflhed  soholar  and  poet  was  bora  in  Dnblin,  Inland,  on  the  Mh 
of  SeptembflTy  1780.  Whon  he  was  seven  yean  old,  his  fmther,  who  had  been  s 
hardware-merohanty  came  to  Baltimore  to  bettor  his  fortunes.  By  the  mis- 
management of  a  partner  in  Dublin,  he  lost  nearly  all  the  property  he  left 
behind,  and  died  poor  in  1802.  The  following  yoar  the  widowed  mother  re- 
moved to  Aognsta,  Georgia,  and  there  opened  a  small  shop  to  gain  her  living, 
her  son  Richard  aiding  hor  daring  the  day,  and  pursuing  his  studies  at  night 
Ho  early  directed  bis  attention  to  the  law,  and,  in  1809,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  was  soon  elected  Attorney-General 
of  the  State. 

In  1815,  when  just  past  the  legal  age,  he  was  chosen  representative  to  Con- 
gresB,  and  served  but  one  term.  He  was  again  a  member  of  that  body  from  1823 
to  1835.  He  then  wont  to  Europe,  pasdng  most  of  his  time,  when  abroad,  in 
Italy,  In  the  pursuit  of  hia  favorite  study,  Italian  literature.  On  his  retnni 
home,  be  published,  in  1842,  Oonfedurea  and  Rofarcke»  comcermm^  l&e  Love, 
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Mndntm,  and  ImpriaonmmU  </  Tarjuato  Ta»»o,  in  two  Tolamea.!  In  1844.  he 
lemoTod  to  New  Orleaiu,  and  here  acquired  the  highest  rank  as  a  elvilian. 
In  the  spriog  of  1847,  he  was  i^pointed  Professor  of  Oonstitntional  Law  in  the 
VniTenlty  of  I«oni8iana.  Wm  leotnres  had  been  partially  prepared,  bnt  were 
nerer  delivered,  his  nsefol  career  being  cut  short  by  death  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1847.  His  son,  William  Cummings  WUde^  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans, 
18  80<m  to  publish  the  life  and  works  of  his  fittheri  in  which  will  be  his  longest 
pcem,  Hetp€ria,  which  he  left  in  manosoript. 


JOHN   RANDOLPH  AND  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Among  the  legislators  of  that  day,  but  not  of  them,  in  the 
fesaful  and  solitary  sublimity  of  genius,  stood  a  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  whom  it  w^  superfluous  to  designate.  Whose  speeches 
were  universally  read?  Whose  satire  was  uniyersally  feared? 
Upon  whose  accents  did  this  habitually  listless  and  unlistening 
hoQse  hang,  so  frequently,  with  rapt  attention  ?  Whose  fame  was 
identified  with  that  body  for  so  long  a  period  ?  Who  was  a  more 
dexterous  debater,  a  riper  scholar,  better  versed  in  the  politics 
of  our  own  country,  or  deeper  read  in  the  history  of  others  ? 
Above  all,  who  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idiom  of 
the  English  language — ^more  completely  master  of  its  strength, 
and  beauty,  and  dehoacy,  or  more  capable  of  breathing  thoughts 
of  flame  in  words  of  magic  and  tones  of  silver  t 

Nor  may  I  pass  over  in  silence  a  representative  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  has  almost  obliterated  all  memory  of  that  dis- 
tinction by  the  superior  fame  he  has  attained  as  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Though  then  but  in  the  bud  of  his  political  life, 
ind  hardly  conscious,  perhaps,  of  his  own  extraordinary  powers, 
he  gave  promise  of  ihe  greatness  he  has  achieved.  The  same 
vigor  of  thought ;  the  same  force  of  expression ;  the  short  sen- 
tences ;  the  calm,  cold,  collected  manner ;  the  air  of  solemn  dig- 
nity; the  deep,  sepulchral,  unimpassioned  voice;  all  have  been 
developed  only,  not  changed,  even  to  the  intense  bitterness  of  his 
fiigid  irony.  The  piercing  coldness  of  his  sarcasms  was  indeed 
pecnliar  to  him ;  they  seemed  to  be  emanations  from  the  spirit 

'*<  Wilde's  theory  about  Taeso  is,  that  Tawo  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
PrinceiB  Leonora  of  Ferrar%  who  seems  to  have  requited  his  affection,  but  that 
tlw  diiferenoe  in  their  rank  made  it  necessary  for  him,  by  feigning  madness,  to 
sofDceal  their  attachment;  that  it  was  most  ignominiously  betrayed  by  a  heartless 
fiiend,  who  possessed  himself  of  the  secret  by  means  of  fklse  keys  j  and  that  the  snb- 
isqnent  severity  of  the  Duke  Alphonso  had  its  origin  in  bis  knowledge  of  the 
lore  of  the  princess.  The  volume  does  equal  honor  to  the  genius,  the  learning, 
lod  flw  impartiality  of  the  author.  How  we  oould  wish  th»b  more  of  our  ooun- 
tiTiiMn,  whom  eireamstances  enisle  to  reside  abroiui,  would  devote  their  time  and 
vetllh  to  such  honorable  labors  as  have  engaged  the  leisure  of  Mr.  Wilde  T— > 
I>moenUe  Review,  FehruarVf  1842. 
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of  the  icy  ocean.  Nothing  could  be  at  once  so  novel  and  8o 
powerftd;  it  was  frozen  mercory  becoming  as  oaustio  as  red- 
hot  iron. 


MT  LIES  IB  LIKE  THS  SUMMER  ROSB. 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
Bui,  ere  the  shades  of  evening  dose, 

Is  scatier'd  on  the  ground  to  die. 
Tet  on  that  rose's  humble  bed 
The  softest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept  suoh  waste  to  see— 
But  none  shall  drop  a  tear  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray ; 
Its  hold  is  frail — ^its  state  is  brief- 
Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away : 
But  when  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade, 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade, 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree — 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  print  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand ; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat, 

Their  track  will  yaaish  from  the  sand : 
Tet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  ( 
But  none  shall  thus  lament  for  me. 


TO   THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Wing'd  mimic  of  the  woods !  thou  motley  fool  I 

Who  shall  thy  gay  buffoonery  describe  T 
Thine  over-ready  notes  of  ridicule 

Pursue  thy  fellows  still  with  jest  and  gibe. 
Wit,  sophist,  songster,  Yoriok  of  thy  tribe. 

Thou  untaught  satirist  of  Nature's  school ; 
To  thee  the  palm  of  scoffing  we  ascribe, 
*  Arch-mocker  and  mad  Abbot  of  Misrule ! 
For  such  thou  art  by  day ;  but  all  night  long 

Thou  pour'st  a  soft,  sweet,  pensive,  solemn  straia. 
As  if  thou  didst  in  this  thy  moonlight  song 

Like  to  the  melancholy  Jacques  complain, 
Musing  on  falsehood,  folly,  vice,  and  wrong, 

And  sighing  for  thy  motley  coat  again. 


JABOS  FINIMOaS  OOOPSR. 
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Javm  Fnmton  Ooonm,  the  eelebntod  American  noTelis^  was  bora  in  Bnr- 
Unfton,  New  Jeney,  in  the  year  1789.  His  father,  William  Oooper,  an  BngliBh 
ougiaat,  who  had  setded  there  many  years  before,  had  purchased  a  large  qnantity 
of  bod  on  the  borders  of  Lake  OtMgo^  New  Tork,  and  thither  Cooper  was  remoTod 
ID  kis  in&ney,  and  there  passed  his  ohUdhood, — ^in  a  rqgion  that  was  then  an 
ibnoft  nnbnken  wilderness.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  Tale  Colloge^ 
^  left  it  in  three  years,  and  became  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
ID  whiflfa  he  eonthmed  for  six  years,  making  himself  nnoonscioa8ly>  master  of 
that  knowledge  and  imagexy  which  he  afterwards  employed  to  so  mnoh  advan- 
tige  in  his  romanoes  of  the  seiu  In  1811,  baring  resigned  his  post  as  midsl^p- 
man,  he  married  Miss  Delaneey,  sister  of  Bot.  Dr.  Delancey,  with  whom,  after  a 
brief  residenee  in  Westchester  County,  the  scene  of  one  of  his  finest  fictions,  he 
removed  to  Cooperstown,  where,  with  the  exception  of  his  occasional  absences  in 
Europe,  be  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1851. 

Before  his  removal  to  Cooperstown,  he  had  written  and  published  a  novel  of 
English  lift,  called  Pincmaion,  which  met  with  but  little  favor.  But  The  S^, 
which  followed  in  1821,  at  once  established  his  fame,  and  was  soon  republished  in 
Kokand  and  on  the  Continent  It  bad  its  faults,  indeed, — defects  in  plot^  and 
oeessional  blemishes  in  the  composition ;  but  it  was  a  work  of  original  genius, 
and  was  widely  read  and  admired.  The  Pioneen,  which  appeared  in  1823,  not 
enly  sustained  but  advanced  his  reputation ;  and  each  succeeding  volume  of  the 
Lealher-Stoekmg  Talee,  The  Prairie,  The  Lmt  of  the  Mohieane,  The  PathJInder, 
and  The  Deeralaifer,  was  read  with  increasing  interest  Shortly  after  the  success 
of  ThePumeere  had  made  Mr.  Cooper  the  first  novelist  of  the  country,  he  achieved 
a  triumph  on  the  sea  as  signal  as  that  he  had  already  won  upon  the  land.  His 
fomanee  of  The  POot,  fbllowed  at  intervals  by  The  Red  Rmrer,  The  Water-  Witch, 
Tke  Tbo  Adrntrale,  Wing  and  Winff,  Ac.,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  nautical 
noyelists,  where  he  still  stands,  perhaps,  without  a  rival.' 

In  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Burope,  where  his  Tame  had  preceded 
hia,  and  where^  while  advancing  his  own  reputation  by  new  fictions,  he  deftnded 


'Read  artidee  on  his  writings  in  "North  American  Review,"  zxiiL  160, 
UYiL  139,  xlix.  432;  <' American  Quarterly,"  IviL  407.  In  the  '<  Bibliotheca 
Americana,"  by  0.  A.  Roorbaoh,  is  a  list  of  all  bis  works,  amounting  to  forty 
▼(4aiBe8. 

The  following,  I  believe,  is  a  complete  list  of  his  novels,  with  the  dates  of  their 
poUieation : — 

The  Heidenmaner,  1832. 

Tbo  Heedaman,  1833. 

The  Monlkina,  1836. 

Homoward  Bound,  1888. 

Home  as  Found,  1838. 

The  Pathfinder,  1840. 

Mercedes  of  Oestile,  1840. 

The  Doerslaver,  1841. 

The  Two  Admirale,  1842. 

Wing  and  Wing,  1841  * 

NedMyers,  1843. 


*  isaL 

ne8nr,U2L 

Ibe  PloMen,  1828. 

The  POot  1828. 

UaB(lLliieoin,1826. 

Lut  of  the  Mohloans,  1828. 

Bed  Bow,  1837. 

IlMPniite,U27. 

TRfeOburBecfaelor,  1828. 

Wept  of  WM»4on-Wleh,  1829. 

l^eWater-Witeh,  18801 

^Bmvo,1881. 


Wyandotte,  1843. 

Afloat  and  Ashore,  1844. 

Milos  Wallingford,  1844. 

The  Chainbeorer,  1846. 

SAtanstoe,  1846. 

The  Rod  Skins,  1848. 

The  Orator,  1847. 

Jack  Tier,  1848. 

Oak  Openings,  1848b 

Tlio  Sea  Uons,  1840. 

Tbo  Waye  of  the  Hour,  I860. 
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that  of  hii  oountry  by  pamphlets  and  letten.  Those  again  brought  upon  him  i 
ihower  of  njoinders,  and  mnoh  of  the  time  when  he  was  abroad  was  spent  in 
eontroTenial  writings.    In  1833,  he  returned  home. 

Besides  his  novels,  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  anthor  of  a  BSKoiy  c/  lis  Oiul^  aubtt 
Navy,  Olumvugt  tn  Europe,  Shetekm  of  SioiiMerkmdf  and  several  smaller  mAt, 
whieh  have  ran  through  many  editions.  His  mind  was  always  fertile  and  aetivt^ 
and  his  mode  of  treating  his  snljeets  Ml  of  animation  and  fimshness.  He  was 
one  of  those  fhmk  and  decided  ehaiaeten  who  make  strong  enemies  and  warn 
firiends, — ^who  repel  by  the  pesitiveness  of  th^  eonvletionsy  while  they  attnet  by 
the  richness  of  their  ealtnro  and  the  amiabflity  of  their  lives.  He  was  nieely 
exaet  in  all  his  business  relations,  bat  generous  and  noble  in  the  managsmeat  of 
his  means.  His  beantiftil  reeidonoo  on  the  Otsego  was  ever  the  home  of  a  Isije 
and  liberal  hospitality;  and  thoee  who  know  him  best  were  tiiose  who  loTsd 
him  most»  and  who  defdored  his  loss  with  the  keenest  feeiinga.> 

THS  CAPTURE  OF  A  WHALS. 

"  Tom,"  cried  Barnstable,  starting,  '<  there  is  the  blow  of  a 
whale." 

<<  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain,  with  andistnrbed  oom- 
posure ;  "here  is  his  spout,  not  half  a  mile  to  seaward ;  the  easterly 
gale  has  driven  the  creator  to  leeward,  and  he  begins  to  find  him- 
self in  shoal  water.  He's  been  sleeping,  while  he  should  hare 
been  working  to  windward  I" 

"  The  fellow  takes  it  coolly,  too !  he's  in  no  hurry  to  get  an 
offing." 

"  I  rather  conclude,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain,  rolling  over  his 
tobacco  in  his  mouth  very  composedly,  while  his  little  sunken 
eyes  began  to  twinkle  with  pleasure  at  the  sight,  "  the  gentleman 
has  lost  his  reckoning,  and  don't  know  which  way  to  head,  to  take 
himself  h&f^  into  blue  water." 

"'Tis  a  fin  %ack  I"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant;  "he  will  soon 
make  headway,  and  be  off." 

"No,  sir;  'tis  a  right  whale,"  answered  Tom;  "I  saw  his 

*  **  Mr.  Cooper'B  obaraoter  was  pecnliar  and  decided,  oroating  strong  attaoh- 
ments  and  equally  strong  dislikes.  There  was  no  neutral  ground  in  his  oatue. 
Ho  had  fixed  opinions,  and  was  bold  and  nnoompromising  in  expressing  them. 
He  was  exact  in  his  dealings  and  generous  in  his  disposition.  His  integrity  aod 
uprightness  no  one  ever  oalled  in  quostion.  He  had  less  fear  of  public  opiniou, 
and  more  self-relianoe,  than  are  oommon  in  our  country ;  and  his  courage  aod 
truthfiilness  wore  worthy  of  all  praise.  Ho  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  as  ready 
to  defend  bis  oountry  when  in  the  right,  as  to  rebuke  her  when  he  deemed  her  in 
the  wrong.  He  was  aifeotionate  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  his  home  waa  (he 
seat  of  a  eordial  and  generous  hospitality." — G.  S.  Hitxard. 

**  Mr.  Cooper  dined  with  me.  He  was  in  person  solic^  robust,  athletic ;  in  voice, 
manly;  in  manner,  earnest,  emphatic,  almost  dictatorial, — with  something  of  self- 
assertion  bordering  on  egotism.  The  first  effect  was  unpleasant,  indeed  repubive ; 
but  there  shone  through  all  this  a  firanknesa.whioh  excited  oonfidenee^  isH^ecty 
and  at  last  affection." — Chodr%eh*§  RecoUectiaiu, 
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spat ;  he  threw  up  a  pair  of  as  pretty  rainbows  as  a  Christian 
woald  wish  to  look  at.     He's  a  raal  oil-butt,  that  fellow  I'' 

Barnstable  laughed,  and  exclaimed^  in  joyous  tones — 

'^  Oiye  strong  way,  my  hearties  I  There  seems  nothing  better 
to  be  done ;  let  us  have  a  stroke  of  a  harpoon  at  that  impudent 
raaeaL" 

The  men  shouted  spontaneously,  and  the  old  ooekswain  suffered 
his  solemn  yisage  to  relax  into  a  small  laugh,  while  the  whale- 
bost  sprang  foiward  like  a  courser  for  the  goal.  During  the  few 
minutes  they  were  pulling  towards  their  game,  long  Tom  arose 
fitna  his  crouching  attitude  in  the  stern  sheets,  and  transferred 
his  huge  frame  to  the  bows  of  the  boat,  where  he  made  such  pre- 
paration to  strike  the  whale  as  the  occasion  required..  The  tub, 
containing  about  half  of  a  whale-line,  was  placed  at  the  feet  of 
Barnstable,  who  had  been  preparing  an  oar  to  steer  with,  in  place 
of  the  rudder,  which  was  unshipped  in  order  that,  if  necessary, 
^  boat  might  be  whirled  round  when  not  advancing. 

Their  approach  was  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  monster  of  the 
deep,  who  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  throwing  the  water 
in  tvro  circular  spouts  high  into  the  air,  occasionally  flourishing 
the  broad  flukes  of  his  tail  with  gracei^oi  but  terrific  force,  until 
the  hardy  seamen  were  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  him,  when 
he  suddenly  cast  his  head  downwards,  and,  without  apparent 
effort,  reared  his  immense  body  for  many  feet  above  the  water, 
vaving  his  tail  violently,  and  producing  a  whizzing  noise,  that 
Bounded  like  the  rushing  of  winds.  The  cockswain  stood  erect, 
poising  his  harpoon,  ready  for  the  blow }  but,  when  he  beheld  the 
creatnre  assuming  this  formidable  attitude,  he  waved  his  hand  to 
his  commander,  who  instantly  signed  to  his  men  to  cease  rowing. 
In  this  situation  the  sportsmen  rested  a  few  moments,  while  the 
whale  struck  several  blows  on  thq  water  in  rapid  succession,  the 
Doise  of  which  re-echoed  along  the  cliffs  like  the  hollow  reports 
of  80  many  cannon.  Aner  this  wanton  exhibition  of  his  terrible 
strength,  the  monster  sunk  again  into  his  native  element;  and 
alowly  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  pursuers. 

''  Which  way  did  he  head,  Tom  V  cried  Barnstable,  the  moment 
the  whale  was  out  of  sight. 

"Pretty  much  up  and  down,  sir,''  returned  the  cockswain, 
whose  eye  was  gradually  brightening  with  the  excitement  of  the 
sport;  <<  he'll  soon  run  his  nose  against  the  bottom,  if  he  stands 
long  on  that  course,  and  will  be  glad  to  get  another  snuff  of  pure 
ur;  send  her  a  few  &thoms  to  starboard,  sir,  and  I  promise  we  • 
shall  not  be  out  of  his  track.'' 

The  conjecture  of  the  experienced  old  seaman  proved  true,  for 
in  a  few  minutes  the  water ^roke  near  them,  ana  another  spout 
was  cast  into  the  air,  w^ien  the  huge  animal  rushed  for  half  his 
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length  in  the  same  direction,  and  fell  on  the  sea  with  a  turbulence 
and  foam  eaoal  to  that  which  is  produced  bj  the  launching  of  a 
vessel,  for  uie  first  time,  into  ito  proper  element.  After  this 
evolution,  the  whale  rolled  heavily,  and  seemed  to  rest  from  fur- 
ther efTorta. 

His  slightest  movements  were  closely  watched  by  Barnstable 
and  his  cockswain,  and,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  oompantive 
rest,  the  former  gave  a  signal  to  his  crew  to  ply  their  oars  once 
more.  A  few  long  and  vigorous  strokes  sent  the  boat  directly 
up  to  the  broadside  of  the  whale,  with  its  bows  pointing  towards 
one  of  the  fins,  which  was,  at  times,  as  the  animal  yielded  .slug- 
gishly to  the  action  of  the  waves,  exposed  to  view.  The  cock- 
swain poised  his  harpoon  with  much  precision,  and  then  darted  il 
from  him  with  a  violence  that  buried  tlte  iron  in  the  body  of  theii 
foe.  The  instant  the  blow  was  made^  long  Tom  shouted,  with 
singular  earnestness, — 

«  Stam  all  1" 

<<  Stem  all  I"  echoed  Barnstable;  when  the  obedient  seamen, by 
united  efforts,  forced  the  boat  in  a  backward  direction,  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  blow  from  their  formidable  antagonist.  The  alarmed 
animal,  however,  meditated  no  such  resistance ;  ignorant  of  his 
own  power,  and  of  the  insignificance  of  his  enemies,  he  sought 
refoge  in  fUght.  One  moment  of  stupid  surprise  succeeded  the 
entrance  of  the  iron,  when  he  cast  his  huge  tail  into  the  air  with 
a  violence  that  threw  the  sWi  around  him  into  inoresBed  commo- 
tion, and  then  disappeared,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  amid 
a  cloud  of  foam. 

<<Snub  him!"  shouted  Barnstable;  ''hold  on,  Tom;  he  rises 
ahready." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  composed  cockswain,  seising  the  line, 
which  was  running  out  of  the  boat  with  a  velocity  that  rendered 
such  a  manoeuvre  rather  haaardous,  and  causing  it  to  yield  more 
gradually  round  the  large  loggerhead,  thit  was  placed  in  the  bows 
of  the  boat  for  that  purpose.  Presently  the  line  stretched  for- 
ward, and,  rising  to  the  surface  with  tremulous  vibrations,  it  indi- 
cated the  direction  in  which  the  animal  might  be  expected  to  re- 
appear. Barnstable  had  cast  the  bows  of  the  boat  towards  thaX 
point,  before  the  terrified  and  wounded  victim  rose  once  more  to 
the  surface,  whose  time  was,  however,  no  longer  wasted  in  his 
sports,  but  who  cast  the  waters  aside  as  he  forced  his  way,  with 
prodigious  velocity,  along  their  surface.  The  boat  was  mgged 
violently  in  his  wake,  and  cut  through  the  billows  with  a  terrific 
rapidity,  that  at  moments  appeared  to  bury  the  slight  fabric  in  the 
ocean.  When  long  Tom  beheld  his  victim  throwing  his  spouts  od 
high  again,  he  pointed  with  exultation  to  the  jetting  fluid,  which 
wafi  streaked  with  the  deep  red  of  blood,  and  cried, — 
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'*  Ay,  I've  touched  the  fellovr's  life !  It  must  he  more  than  two 
foot  or  hlvbber  that  stopB  my  iron  from  reaching  the  life  of  any 
whale  that  sTer  sculled  the  ocean." 

^  I  helieve  you  have  saved  yonnelf  the  tronhle  of  using  the 
bayonet  yoa  have  rigged  for  a  lance/'  said  his  command^,  who 
entered  into  the  sport  with  all  the  ardor  of  one  whose  youth  had 
been  ehiefly  passed  in  such  pursuits;  <<feel  your  line,  Master 
Ooffin;  oan  we  haul  alongside  of  our  enemy  r  I  like  not  the 
coorae  he  is  steering,  as  he  tows  us  from  the  schooner/' 

**'Ti»  the  creator's  way,  sir,"  said  the  cockswab;  "you  know 
thef  need  the  air  in  their  nostrils  when  they  run,  the  same  as  a 
man ;  but  lay  hold,  hoys,  and  let  us  haul  up  to  him." 

The  seamen  now  seized  their  whale-line,  and  slowly  drew  their 
boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tail  of  the  fish,  whose  progress 
became  sensibly  less  rapid  as  he  grew  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  running,  and  appeared  to  roll  un- 
easily on  the  water,  as  if  suffering  the  agony  of  death. 

**  Shall  we  pull  in  and  finish  him,  Tom  i"  cried  Barnstable ;  "  a 
few  sets  f¥om  your  bayonet  would  do  it." 

The  cockswain  stood  examining  his  game  with  cool  discretion, 
and  replied  to  this  interrogatory, — 

^  No,  sir,  no;  he's  going  into  his  flurry;  there's  no  occasion  for 
disgracing  ourselves  by  using  a  soldier's  weapon  in  taking  a  whale. 
Stam  off,  sir,  starn  off !  the  creator's  in  his  flurry." 

The  warning  of  the  prudent  cockswain  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  boat  cautiously  drew  off  to  a  distance,  leaving  to  the 
«nimal  a  clear  space  while  under  its  dying  agonies.  From  a  state 
of  perfect  rest,  the  terrible  monster  threw  its  tail  on  high  as  when 
in  sport,  but  its  blows  were  trebled  in  rapidity  and  violence,  till 
all  was  hid  from  view  by  a  pyramid  of  foam,  that  was  deeply 
dyed  with  blood.  The  roarings  of  the  fish  were  like  the  bellow- 
ings  of  a  herd  of  bulls,  and,  to  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  faot^ 
it  would  have  appeared  as  if  a  thousand  monsters  were  engaged 
in  deadly  combat  behind  the  bloody  mist  that  obstructod  the 
riew.  Oraduallv  these  efforts  subsided,  and,  when  the  discolored 
water  again  settled  down  to  the  long  and  regular  swell  of  the 
Mean,  the  fish  was  seen  exhausted,  and  yielding  passively  to  its 
iate.  As  life  departed,  the  enormous  black  mass  rolled  to  one 
side;  and  when  the  white  and  elistening  skin  of  the  belly 
became  apparent,  the  seamen  well  Icnew  that  their  victory  was 
achiereji^ 

TH£  WRECK  OF -THE  ARIEL. 

''Go,  my  boys,  go,"  said  Barnstable,  as  the  moment  of  di^adful 
uncertainty  passed ;  "  you  have  still  tbe  whale-boat,  and  she,  at 
least,  will  tdte  you  nigh  the  shore;  go  into  her,  my  boys;  GKxl 
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bld88  you,  Qi)d  bless  yon  all ;  you  bave  been  faitbftil  and  bonest 
fellows,  and  I  believe  be  will  not  yet  desert  yoa ;  go,  my  friends, 
wbile  there  is  a  lull." 

Tbe  seamen  threw  themselyes,  in  a  mass  of  human  bodies,  into 
the  light  vessel,  whioh  nearly  sunk  under  the  unusual  burden; 
but  wnen  they  looked  around  them,  Barnstable,  and  Meny,  Dil- 
lon, and  the  oookswain,  were  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  deeks  of  the 
Ariel.  The  former  was  pacing,  in  deep  and  perhaps  bitter  mekn- 
cholv,  the  wet  planks  of  the  schooner,  while  the  boy  hung,  nn- 
heeded,  on  his  arm,  uttering  disregarded  petitions  to  his  oom- 
mander  to  desert  the  wreck.  Dillon  approached  the  side  where 
the  boat  by,  again  and  again ;  but  the  wreatening  countenances 
of  the  seamen  as  often  drove  him  back  in  despair.  Tom  had 
seated  himself  on  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  where  ne  continued,  in 
an  attitude  of  quiet  resignation,  returning  no  other  answers  to  the 
loud  and  repeated  calls  of  his  shipmates,  than  by  waving  his  hand 
towards  the  shore. 

''Now,  hear  me,"  said  the  boy,  urging  his  request  to  tears: 
''  if  not  for  my  sake,  or  for  your  own  sake,  Mr.  Barnstable,  or  for 
the  hopes  of  Gknl's  mercy,  go  into  the  boat,  for  the  love  of  my 
cousin  Katherine." 

The  young  lieutenant  paused  in  his  troubled  walk,  and,  for  a 
moment,  he  oast  a  glance  of  hesitation  at  the  cliflb;  but,  at 
the  next  instant,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  ruin  of  his  vessel,  and  he 
answered,— 

''  Never,  boy,  never :  if  my  hour  has  come,  I  will  not  shrink 
from  my  fate." 

''  Listen  to  the  men,  dear  sir :  the  boat  will  be  swamped  along- 
side the  wreck,  and  their  cry  is,  that  without  you  they  will  not  let 
her  go."  • 

Barnstable  motioned  to  the  boat,  to  bid  the  boy  enter  it,  and 
iumed  away  in  silence. 

''  Well,"  said  Merry,  with  firmness, ''  if  it  be  right  that  a  lien- 
tenant  shall  stay  by  the  wreck,  it  must  also  be  right  for  a  mid- 
shipman. Shove  off:  neither  Mr.  Barnstable  nor  myself  will  quit 
the  vessel." 

"  Boy,  vour  life  has  been  intrusted  to  my  keeping,  and  at  my 
hands  will  it  be  required,"  said  his  commander,  lifting  the 
struggling  youth,  and  tossing  him  into  the  arms  of  the  seamen. 
'^  Away  with  ye,  and  God  be  with  you :  there  is  more  weight  in 
you  now  than  can  go  safe  to  land." 

Still,  the  seamen  hesitated  ^  for  they  perceived  the  cockswain 
moving,  with  a  steady  tread,  along  the  deck,  and  they  hoped  he 
had  relented,  and  would  yet  persuade  the  lieutenant  to  join  bis 
crew.  But  Tom,  imitating  the  example  of  his  commander,  seised 
the  latter,  suddenly,  in  his  powerful  grasp,  luid  threw  him  over 
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liie  Irahnrks  with  aa  irresistfble  force.  At  the  same  momenty  he 
east  the  &st  of  the  boat  from  the  pin  that  held  it,  and,  lifting  his 
broad  hands  high  into  the  air,  his  voioe  was  heard  in  the  tempest. 
^Qad's  will  be  done  with  me!"  he  cried.  <<I  saw  the  first 
timber  of  the  Ariel  laid,  and  shall  live  just  long  enough  to  see  it 
ran  oat  of  her  bottom ;  after  which  I  wish  to  live  no  longer." 

Bat  his  shipmates  were  swept  far  beyond  the  sounds  of  his 
y^Hce  before  half  these  words  were  uttered.  AU  command  of  the 
boat  was  rendered  impossible,  by  the  njimbers  it  contained,  as  well 
u  the  raging  of  the  surf;  and,  as  it  rose  on  the  white  crest  of  a 
wave,  Tom  saw  his  beloTed  little  craft  for  the  last  time :  it  fell 
into  a  tro^fa  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  its  fhtfmenta 
were  ground  into  splinters  on  the  adjacent  rocks.  The  cocKswain 
still  remained  where  he  had  cast  off  the  rope,  and  beheld  the 
numerous  heads  and  arms  that  appeared  rising,  at  short  intervals, 
on  the  waves ;  some  making  powerful  and  well-directed  efibrts  to 
gUD  the  sands,  that  were  becoming  visible  as  the  tide  fell,  and 
others  wildly  tossed  in  the  frantic  movements  of  helpless  despair. 
The  honest  old  seaman  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  as  he  saw  Barnstable 
issoe  from  the  surf,  bearing  the  form  of  Merry  in  safety  to  the 
sands,  where,  one  by  one,  several  seamen  soon  appeared  also, 
dripping  and  exhausted.  Many  others  of  the  crew  were  carried, 
in  a  mmlar  manner,  to  places  of  safety ;  though,  as  Tom  returned 
to  his  seat  on  the  bowsprit,  he  could  not  conceal  from  his  reluctant 
eyes  the  lifeless  forms  that  were,  in  other  spots,  driven  against  the 
rocks,  with  a  fury  that  soon  left  them  but  few  of  the  outward 
vestiges  of  humanity. 

Billon  and  the  cockswain  were  now  the  sole  occupants  of  their 
dreadful  station.  The  former  stood,  in  a  kind  of  stupid  despair, 
t  witness  of  the  scene  we  have  related ;  but,  as  his  curdled  blood 
began  again  to  flow  more  warmly  through  his  heart,  he  crept 
cWse  to  tlie  side  of  Tom,  with  that  sort  of  selfish  feeling  that 
makes  even  hopeless  misery  more  tolerable,  when  endured  in 
puticipation  with  another. 

''^en  the  tide  falls,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  the 
igony  of  fear,  though  his  words  expressed  the  renewal  of  hope, 
"  we  shall  be  able  to  walk  to  knd." 

There  was  One,  and  only  One,  to  whose  feet  the  waters  were 
the  same  as  a  dry  deck,"  returned  the  cockswain }  ^<  and  none  but 
snch  as  have  this  power  will  ever  be  able  to  walk  from  these  rocks 
to  the  sands.''  The  old  seaman  j^aused,  and,  turning  his  eyes, 
which  exhibited  a  mingled  expression  of  disgust  and  compassion, 
<m  his  companion,  he  added,  with  reverence, ''  Had  you  thought 
more  of  him  in  fidr  weather,  your  case  would  be  less  to  be  pitied 
in  this  tempest !" 
'<  Do  yon  still  think  there  is  much  danger  ?"  asked  Dillon. 
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<^  To  (hem  Uiat  haye  reason  to  fear  death.  Listen !  Bo  pa 
hear  that  hollow  noise  beneath  ye  V 

<<  'Tis  the  wind  driving  bj  the  vessel." 

^'Tb  the  poor  thing  herself/'  said  the  affected  oockswaiD, 
'^  giving  her  last  eroans.  The  water  is  breaking  np  her  decks, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  the  handsomest  model  that  ever 
eat  a  wave  will  be  like  the  chips  that  fell  from  her  timbers  io 
framing  I" 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  remain  here  ?"  cried  Dillon,  wildly. 

'<  To  die  in  my  comn,  if  it  should  be  the  will  of  Grodif*  returned 
Tom.  "  These  waves  to  me  are  what  the  land  is  to  you :  I  was 
bom  on  them,  and  I  have  always  meant  that  they  should  be  my 
grave." 

<<  But  I— I,"  shrieked  Dillon,  <a  am  not  ready  to  die  I— I  can- 
not die  1 — I  will  not  die  I" 

'< Poor  wretch  I"  muttered  his  companion,  ''you  must  go,  like 
the  rest  of  us :  when  the  death-watch  is  called,  none  can  skulk 
from  the  muster." 

''I  can  swim,"  Dillon  continued,  rushing  with  frantic  eager- 
ness to  the  side  of  the  wreck.  "  Is  there  no  billet  of  wood,  no 
rope,  that  I  can  take  with  me  ?" 

''None:  every  thing  has  been  cut  away,  or  carried  off  by  the 
sea.  If  ye  are  about  to  strive  for  your  life,  take  with  ye  a  stoat 
heart  and  a  dean  conscience,  and  trust  the  rest  to  God  I" 

"  God  I"  echoed  Dillon,  in  the  madness  of  his  firenxy :  "  I  know 
no  God !  there  is  no  Otod  that  knows  me  1" 

"  Peace  I"  said  the  deep  tones  of  the  cockswain,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  speak  in  the  elements ;  "  blasphemer,  peace  I" 

The  heavy  groaning,  produced  by  the  water,  m  the  timbers  ai 
the  Ariel,  at  that  moment,  added  its  impube  to  the  raging  feehngs 
of  Dillon,  and  he  cast  himself  headlong  into  the  sea. 

The  water,  thrown  by  the  rolling  of  the  surf  on  the  beach,  was 
necessarily  returned  to  the  ocean,  in  eddies,  in  different  places, 
favorable  to  such  an  action  of  the  element.  Into  the  edge  of  one 
of  these  counter-currents,  that  was  produced  by  the  very  rocks  on 
which  the  schooner  lay,  and  which  the  watermen  call  the  "under- 
tow," Dillon  had,  unknowingly,  thrown  hb  person ;  and  when  the 
waves  had  driven  him  a  short  distance  from  the  wreck,  he  was 
met  by  a  stream  that'  his  most  desperate  efforts  could  not  over- 
come. He  was  a  light  and  powerful  swimmer,  and  the  struggle 
was  hard  and  protracted.  With  the  shore  immediately  before  his 
eyes,  and  at  no  great  distance,  he  was  led,  as  by  a  &be  phantom, 
to  oontinue  hb  efforts,  although  they  did  not  advance  him  a  foot 
The  old  seaman,  who,  at  first,  had  watched  hb  motions  with  care- 
less indifference,  understood  the  danger  of  hb  situation  at  a 
glance;  and,  forgetful  of  hb  own  fate,  he  shouted  aloud,  in  a 
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Toice  UuKt  ms  driven  over  the  stniggluig  Tiotim^  to  the  ears  of 
ilia  shipmates  on  the  sands, — 
^  Sheer  to  port,  and  clear  the  nnder-tow !  sheer  to  the  sonth- 

BiUcm  heard  the  sounds,  bat  his  faculties  were  too  much  ob- 
seored  by  terror  to  distinguish  their  object ',  he,  however,  blindly 
yielded  to  the  call,  and  gradually  changed  his  direction,  until  his 
&ce  was  once  more  turned  towards  the  vessel.  The  current  swepi 
liim  diagonally  by  the  rocks,  and  he  was  forced  into  an  eddy, 
where  he  bad  nothing  to  contend  against  but  the  waves,  who8« 
violence  was  much  broken  by  the  wreck.  In  this  state  he  con 
tinned  still  to  struggle,  but  with  a  force  that  was  too  much 
weakened  to  overcome  the  resistance  he  met.  Tom  looked  around 
liim  for  a  rope,  but  not  one  presented  itself  to  his  hands :  all  had 
gone  over  with  the  spars,  or  been  swept  away  by  the  waves.  At 
this  moment  of  disappointment,  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  despe- 
rate Dillon.  Calm,  and  inured  to  horrors,  as  was  the  veteran  sea- 
man, he  involimtanlv  passed  his  hand  before  his  brow,  as  if  to 
exclnde  the  look  of  despair  he  encountered  ^  and  when,  a  moment 
afterwards,  he  removed  the  rigid  member,  he  beheld  the  sinking 
form  of  the  victim,  as  it  gradually  settled  in  the  ocean,  still 
Btnig^Dg,  with  regular  but  impotent  strokes  of  the  arms  and 
feet^  to  gain  the  wreck,  and  to  preserve  an  existence  that  had 
been  so  much  abused  in  its  hour  of  allotted  probation. 

"He  will  soon  know  his  God,  and  learn  that  his  God  knows 
him  I"  murmured  the  cockswain  to  himself.  As  he  yet  spoke,  the 
wreck  of  the  Ariel  yielded  to  an  overwhelming  sea,  and,  after  a 
nniTersal  shudder,  her  timbers  and  planks  gave  way,  and  were 
swept  towards  the  olifEs,  bearing  the  body  of  the  simple-hearted 
oockflwain  among  the  ruins. 
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**Binboi]iQ^  whoBO  mnaic,  like  hia  thomes, 
Lifts  oartii  to  beftven, — whom  poot-dreaaiB 
Are  pnro  and  holy  as  the  bymn 
EchoBd  fh>in  harps  of  seraphim 
9y  bards  that  drank  at  Zioa's  fimntaliis 

When  glory,  peace,  and  hope  wore  hers, 
And  beantlftil  upon  the  raountains 
The  feet  of  aoget-messengers." — ^Haluox. 

Til  Hiinioiiae  fiunilj  held  a  high  social  position  in  Deny,  Ireland,  and  one  of 
tbs  BMBbert  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Gonneoticut  in  1720.  The 
fiKthar  of  tilie  poet»  Hon.  James  Hillhoosey  who  died  in  1838,  filled  varioas  officM 
!a  his  BttiTe  State,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leading  member  of  Congress. 

The  salf^  of  the  present  sketch  wai  bom  in  New  Haven,  on  the  26th  of 
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September,  1789.  At  the  age  of  fifteeB«  he  enfened  Tale  OoUefe,  and  gnditeted 
in  1808^  with  »  high  lepatation  for  Boholarship.  At  the  CommenoeinBiit  of  1813J 
ho  deUvered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  a  descriptiTe  poem,  CDtitlad  Tk 
Jvdgment,  which  gained  him  high  reputation.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  ''▼iiion,* 
and  it  designed  to  represent  the  fearM  eyenti  of  the  greatdaj  of  final  reiaribntion.) 

In  1820,  he  published  Parejf9  Maaquey  a  Drama  t»  Five  AcU,  foonded  upon  th« 
ballad  of  «  The  Hormit  of  Warkworth,"  by  Bishop  Per^.  In  1822,  he  was  msr^ 
ried  to  Cornelia  Lawrence,  daaghter  of  Isaac  Lawrenoe,  Esq.,  of  New  Yoric,  sa4 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  Haven,  at "  Sachem's  Wood/'  the  name  of  hisbeaa- 
tifnl  seat»— occnpied  with  the  pursuits  of  a  man  of  taste  and  fortune. 

During  the  year  1824,  Hadadj  a  Dramatic  Fbemj  was  written,  and  the  next 
year  was  committed  to  the  press.  It  is  based  upon  the  belief  in  a  former  iBtercoom 
between  mankind  and  the  good  and  evil  beings  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  tbe 
scene  is  laid  in  Judoa,  in  the  time  of  King  David.  Hadad,  a  Syrian  prince,  \b  in 
Jerusalem,  and  falls  in  love  with  Tamar,  the  sister  of  Absalom ;  but  she  wiU 
give  no  encouragement  to  him  unless  he  renounce  his  heathenism  and  oonfbna 
to  the  Jewish  worship.  This  is  generally  considered  the  most  flnisbed  of  bis 
productions.'  In  1839,  he  publiahed,  in  Boston,  in  two  volumes,  all  tbe  abov^- 
mentioned  poems,  with  DanetriOj  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Aett,  ibunded  on  an  Italiti 
tale  of  love,  Jealousy,  and  revenge;  and  &icA«m'«  Wood,  together  with  severe 
orations  which  he  had  delivered  on  public  occasions. 

For  some  time  previous  to  this,  the  health  of  Bfr.  HUlhouse  had  been  fiuUng 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1840  he  left  home,  for  ihd  last  time,  to  visit  hit  firSends  ii 
Boston.  He  returned  somewhat  benefited ;  but,  on  the  seoond  day  of  the  follow, 
ing  January,  his  disorder  assumed  an  alarming  form,  which  terminated  fhtally  oa 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  that  month.* 


SCENE  FROM   HADAD. 

The  garden  of  Absalom's  hoaae  on  Mount  Zion,  near  the  palaois  overlooking  the  dff . 
Tamab  sitting  by  a  fonntaln.    [Knter  HABAn.] 

Had,    Delicious  to  behold  the  world  at  rest. 
Meok  Labor  wipes  his  brow,  and  intermits 
The  curse,  to  clasp  the  yonnglings  of  his  cot ; 
Herdsmen  and  shepherds  fold  their  flocks — and,  hark ! 
What  merry  strains  they  send  from  Olivet ! 
The  jar  of  life  is  still ;  the  city  speaks 

*  "  In  Hadad  and  The  Judgment  his  scriptural  erudition  and  deep  pereeptaoov 
of  the  Jewish  character,  and  bis  sense  of  religions  truth,  are  evinced  in  the  most 
carefully-finished  and  nobly-conceived  writings." — H.  T.  Tucksrvait. 

'  "  Hillhouse's  dramatic  and  other  pieces  are  the  first  instances,  in  tiiis  eonntiyr 
of  artistic  skill  in  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  spheres  of  poetic  writing.  B« 
possessed  the  scholarship,  the  leisure,  the  dignity  of  taste,  and  the  noble  sja- 
pathy  requisite  thus '  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme ;'  and  his  volumes,  though  unattnct- 
ive  to  the  moss  of  readers,  have  a  permanent  interest  and  Talue  to  the  refined, 
the  aspiring,  and  tbe  disciplined  mind/' — H.  T.  Tuckbrvan. 

■  Road  criticisms  upon  his  writings  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  Ja&oary, 
1826,  by  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  and  January,  1840,  by  John  G.  Palftey ;  also,  th« 
leading  article  in  the  "  New  Englander,"  November,  1868,  by  H.  T.  Tuckenasa. 
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• 

Ib  gentle  mormun ;  voices  oMme  with  lutes 
Waled  in  the  streets  and  gardens ;  loTing  pairs 
Eye  the  red  west,  in  one  another's  arms ; 
And  tt«tiire»  breathing  dew  and  fragrance,  yields 
A  glimpfle  of  happiness,  which  He,  who  form'd 
Esjrth  and  the  stars,  had  power  to  make  eternal. 

Tarn,    Ah,  Hadad,  meanest  thou  to  reproach  the  Friend 
Who  gave  so  much,  because  he  gave  not  all  T 

ff€ui.     Perfect  benevolence,  methlnks,  had  will'd 
Unceasing  happiness,  and  peace,  and  joy ; 
Fill'd  the  whole  universe  of  human  hearts 
With  pleasure,  like  a  flowing  spring  of  life.  , 

Tarn.     Our  Prophet  teaches  so,  till  man  rebell'd. 

Had,     Mighty  rebellion !    Had  he  'leagurod  heaven 
With  beings  powerful,  numberless,  and  dreadfUl, 
Strong  as  the  enginery  that  rocks  the  world 
When  all  its  pillars  tremble ;  mix'd  the  fires 
Of  onset  with  annihilating  bolts 
Defensive  volley'd  from  the  throne ;  this,  this 
Had  been  rebellion  worthy  of  the  name. 
Worthy  of  punishment.     But  what  did  man  ? 
Tasted  an  apple  I  and  the  fragile  scene, 
Eden,  and  innocence,  and  human  bliss, 
'  The  nectar-flowing  streams,  life-giving  fruits, 
Celestial  shades,  and  amaranthine  flowers. 
Vanish ;  and  sorrow,  toU,  and  pain,  and  death. 
Cleave  to  him  by  an  everlasting  curse. 

Tom.     Ah !  talk  not  thus. 

ffad.    Is  this  benevolence  ? — 
Nay,  loveliest,  these  things  sometimes  trouble  me ; 
For  I  was  tutor' d  in  a  brighter  faith. 
Our  Syrians  deem  each  lucid  fount,  and  stream. 
Forest,  and  mountain,  glade,  and  bosky  dell, 
.  Peopled  with  kind  divinities,  the  friends 
Of  man,  a  spiritual  race,  allied 
To  him  by  many  sympathies,  who  seek 
His  happiness,  inspire  him  with  gay  thoughts, 
Cool  with  their  waves,  and  fan  him  with  their  airs. 
O'er  them,  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe, 
Or  Soul  of  Nature,  circumfuses  all 
With  mild,  benevolent,  and  sunlike  radiance ; 
Pervading,  warming,  vivifying  earth, 
As  spirit  does  the  body,  till  green  herbs. 
And  beauteous  flowers,  and  branchy  cedar?  rise ; 
And  shooting  stellar  influence  through  her  caves; 
Whence  minerals  and  gems  imbibe  their  lustre. 

Tom.    Dreams,  Hadad,  empty  dreams. 

Had.    These  deities 
They  invoeate  with  eheerftal,  gentle  rites. 
Hang  garlands  on  their  altars,  heap  their  shrines 
With  Nature's  bounties,  fruits,  and  fragrant  flowers. 
Not  like  yon  gory  mount  that  ever  reeks — 

Tarn.  '  Cast  not  reproach  upon  the  holy  altar. 

Bad.    Nay,  sweet.— Having  ei^oy'd  all  pleasures  here 
That  Nature  prompts,  but  chiefly  blissful  love, 
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At  death,  the  happy  Syrian  maiden  deema 

Her  immaterial  flies  into  the  fields, 

Or  oiroumambient  olouds,  or  crystal  brooks. 

And  dwells,  a  Deity,  with  those  she  worshipped, 

Till  time  or  fate  return  her  in  its  course 

To  quaff,  once  more,  the  cup  of  human  Joy. 

Tarn,    But  thou  believ'st  not  this  ? 

Had.     I  almost  wish 
Thoa  didst ;  for  I  have  fear'd,  my  gentle  Tamar, 
Thy  spirit  is  too  tender  for  a  law 
Announced  in  terror,  coupled  with  the  threats 
•  Of  an  inflexible  and  dreadftd  Being. 

Tarn.     {In  tean,  clamping  her  hawSk,) 
Witness,  ye  heavens !    Eternal  Father,  witness  I 
Blest  Ood  of  Jacob !  Maker !  Friend^  Preserver  I 
That,  with  my  heart,  my  undivided  soul, 
I  love,  adore,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name, 
Confess  thee  Lord  of  all,  believe  thy  laws 
Wise,  just,  and  meroiftil,  as  they  are  true. 

0  Hadad,  Hadad!  you  misconstrue  much 
The  sadness  that  usurps  me :  'tis  for  thee 

1  grieve— for  hopes  that  &de — ^for  your  lost  soul. 
And  my  lost  happiness. 

Htid,    O  say  not  so. 
Beloved  princess.    Why  distrust  my  fbith  ? 

Tarn,    Thou  know'st,  alas  1  my  weakness ;  but  remeiabsr, 
I  never,  never  will  be  thine,  although 
The  feast,  the  blessing,  and  the  song  were  past, 
Though  Absalom  and  David  called  me  bride. 
Till  sure  thou  own'st,  with  truth  and  love  sincere, 
The  Lord  Jehovah. 

HADAD'S  DESOEIPTION  of  THE  OITT  OF  DAVID. 

'Tis  so ; — the  hoary  harper  sings  aright ; 
How  beautiful  is  Zion ! — Like  a  queen, 
Arm'd  with  a  helm,  in  virgin  loveliness. 
Her  heaving  bosom  in  a  bossy  cuirass. 
She  sits  aloft,  begirt  with  battlement-s 
And  bulwarks  swelling  from  the  rock,  to  guard 
The  sacred  courts,  pavilions,  palaces, 
Soft  gleaming  through  the  umbrage  of  the  woods. 
Which  tuft  her  summit^  and,  like  raven  tresses. 
Wave  their  dark  beauty  round  the  tower  of  David. 
Resplendent  with  a  thousand  golden  bucklers. 
The  embrasures  of  alabaster  shine; 
Hail'd  bv  the  pilgrims  of  the  desert,  bound 
To  Judah's  mart  with  orient  merchandise. 
But  not,  for  thou  art  fair  and  turret-orown'd. 
Wet  with  the  choicest  dew  of  heaven,  and  bless*d 
With  golden  fruits,  and  gales  of  frankincense. 
Dwell  I  beneath  thine  ample  curtains.     Here, 
Where  saints  and  prophets  t^each,  where  the  stem  law 
3t  ill  speaks  in  thunder,  where  chief  angels  watch. 
And  wliere  the  Glory  hovers,  here  I  war. 
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HOW  PATEBNAL  WEALTH  BHOtJLB  BE  EMPLOTED. 

Tlie  miBoliieyoas,  and  truly  American  notion,  that,  to  enjoy  a 
respectable  position,  every  man  most  traffic^  or  preach,  or  practise, 
or  hold  an  office,  brings  to  beggary  and  infamy  many  who  might 
We  tived,  under  a  juster  estimate  of  things,  usefully  and  happily; 
and  cuts  us  off  from  a  needflil,  as  well  as  ornamental  portion  of 
society.  The  necessity  of  laboring  for  sustenance  is,  indeed,  the 
great  safeguard  of  the  world,  the  haUast,  without  which  the  wild 
pasedons  of  men  would  bring  communities  to  speedy  wreck.  But 
man  will  not  labor  without  a  motive;  and  successful  accumulation, 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  deprives  the  son  of  this  impulse.  In- 
stead, then,  of  vainly  contending  against  laws  as  insurmountable 
as  those  of  physics,  and  attempting  to  drive  their  children  into 
laciative  industry,  why  do  not  men,  who  have  made  themselves 
opulent,  open  their  eyes,  at  once,  to  the  glaring  fact,  that  the  cause 
---the  cause  itself — ^which  braced  their  own  nerves  to  the  struggle 
for  fortune,  does  not  exist  for  their  offspring  ?  The  father  ha$ 
taken  from  7n$  ton  his  motive  ! — a  motive  confessedly  important 
to  happiness  and  virtue,  in  the  present  state  of  things.  He  is 
boond,  therefore,  by  every  consideration  of  prudence  and  human- 
ity, neither  to  attempt  to  drag  him  forward  without  a  cheering, 
animating  principle  of  action — nor  recklessly  to  abandon  him  to  his 
own  guidance — ^nor  to  poison  him  with  the  love  of  lucre  for  itself; 
but,  under  new  circumstances,  with  new  prospects,  at  a  totally 
different  starting-place  from  his  own,  to  supply  other  motives — 
drawn  from  our  sensibility  to  reputation,  from  our  natural  desire 
to  know,  from  an  enlarged  view  of  our  capacities  and  enjoyments, 
and  a  more  high  and  liberal  estimate  of  our  reUitions  to  society. 
Fearful,  indeed,  is  the  responsibility  of  leaving  youth,  without 
mental  resources,  to  the  temptations  of  splendid  idleness  1  Men 
who  have  not  considered  this  subject,  while  the  objects  of  their 
affection  yet  surround  their  table,  drop  no  seeds  of  generous  sen- 
timents, animate  them  with  no  discourse  on  the  beauty  of  dis- 
interestedness, the  paramount  value  of  the  mind,  and  the  dignity 
of  that  renown  which  is  the  echo  of  illustrious  actions.  Absorbed 
in  one  pursuit,  their  morning  precept,  their  mid-day  example,  and 
their  evening  moral,  too  often  conspire  to  teach  a -single  maxim, 
and  that  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  inculcation,  so  oi^n  and  so 
varioosly  repeated :  "  It  is  better  to  get  wisdom  than  gold."  Right 
rieiTB,  a  carefiil  choice  of  agents,  and  the  delegation,  betim^,  of 
strict  authority,  would  insure  the  object.  Only  let  the  parent 
feel,  and  the  son  be  early  taught,  that,  with  die  command  of 
nionev  and  leisure,  to  enter  on  manhood  without  having  mastered 
eteiy  attamable  aooomplishment,  is  more  disgraceful  than  thread- 
bare garments,  and  we  might  have  the  happinesi;  to  see  in  the 
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iuheritors  of  paternal  wealth,  less  frequeDtly,  idle,  i^orant  prodi- 
gals and  heart-breakers,  and  more  fre<j[uently,  high-minded,  highly* 
eduoated  yonng  men^  embeUishing,  if  not  call^  to  public  tmstB, 
a  private  station. 


WILLIAM  JA7,  1789—1858. 

WiLLXAV  Jat,  the  son  of  that  wise  sUtesman  and  able  jurist*  John  Jay,  Um 
first  ChiofJustioe  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  the  oity  of  Kew  York,  Jooe 
10, 1789.  In  1807,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  stadiod  law  in  Albany, 
bot,  throngh  infirm  health,  never  practised  his  profession,  and  took  up  his  n- 
sidonce  at  the  paternal  mansion,  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
whioh  he  afterwards  inherited.  In  1812,  ho  was  married  to  Augusta  MeVieksr, 
daughter  of  John  McViokar,  Esq.,  of  Now  York,~a  lady  in  whose  chirseter 
wore  blended  all  the  Christian  virtues.    She  di^  m  April,  1857. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Jaj  was  appointed  First  Judge  of  the  eoonty  of 
Westchester,  and  he  was  continued  upon  the  bench  by  successive  Governors,  of 
opposite  politics,  throngh  the  varied  changes  of  party,  till  1843.  His  first  appear- 
ance as  a  writer  was  in  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
whioh  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Bishop  Hobart,  and  whieh  ezdted  great 
attention  at  the  time  from  the  ability  with  whioh  it  was  conducted.  He  waa 
always  a  warm  advocate  of  Sunday-schools,  of -temperance,  and  of  peaee,  and  ha 
was  for  many  yean  the  President  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  for  which  ha 
wrote  several  addresses.  In  1833,  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  octavo^  Th» 
Li/e  and  Writing*  of  John  Jay, 

But  his  distinotive  life-work  was  what  he  did  in  behalf  of  the  Anti-Slaveiy  casia 
His  first  publication  upon  this  subject  was  in  1834,  entitled  An  Inquiry  uno  fi&s 
CkaraOtr  and  TmuUney  of  the  AmerioaH  OoUmiEation  and  American  Anii-8Umer$ 
SoeieHe$,  This  was  followed  by  A  View  of  the  Action  of  the  Federal  Gimnmai 
im  Behalf  t^  Slavery,  Since  that  time,  his  writings  upon  the  sulgeet  have  bean 
oonstant  and  numerous,  as  occasions  and  subjects  arose  upon  which  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  let  his  views  be  known.  The  chief  of  the  pamphlets  thus  writftn 
wen  published  in  1853,  in  a  large  duodecimo  of  670  pages,  entitled  MiecdUmeom 
Wriiinge  on  Slavery.  All  his  publications  on  this  subject  are  uniformly  charac- 
terised by  the  candor  of  a  philoaopher,  the  accuracy  of  a  statesman,  Uie  oonrfioiy 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  charity  of  a  Christian.  The  extent  of  his  informatioii 
and  the  correctness  of  his  assertions,  in  all  historical  subjects,  were  alike  ra- 
maraable.  None  of  his  statements  in  his  carofVilIy- written  Bittory  of  ike  Mexitxm 
War  have  ever  been  refuted, — a  history  that  will  remain  an  enduring  monument 
to  his  truthfulness  and  faithfulness  in  historic  research,  to  his  unbending  in- 
tegrity, and  to  his  pure  and  elevated  Christian  principles. 

Judge  Jay  died  at  his  residence  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  Hew  York,  on 
the  14ih  of  October,  1858,  leaving  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation.  Is  tba 
discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  for  thirty  years,  he  showed  himself  the  w^  and 
upright  as  well  as  learned  judge ;  while  in  his  private  Ufo  he  was  a  model  of  per- 
sonal exoellonce,— «a  exemplification  of  the  true  ChrisUan  character. 
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PATaiOTISM. 

Ooimterfeits  imply  an  original.  There  is  such  a  virtac  as 
patriotism,  acknowledged  and  inculcated  by  both  natural  and  re- 
Tealed  religion ;  and  it  is  but  a  development  of  that  benevolence 
which  springs  from  moral  goodness.  To  do  good  unto  all  men 
S8  we  have  opportunity,  is  an  injunction  invested  with  divine 
authority.  OeneraUy,  our  ability  to  do  good  is  confined  to  our 
fiiDulies,  neighbors,  and  countrymen ;  and  the  natural  promptings 
of  ou  hearts  lead  us  to  select  these,  in  preference  to  more  distant 
objects,  for  the  subjects  of  our  kind  offices.  Our  benevolence, 
"when  directed  to  our  countrymen  at  large,  constitutes  patriotism; 
and  its  exercise  is  as  much  controlled  by  the  laws  of  morality  as 
when  confined  to  our  neighbors  or  our  families.  A  voice  from 
heaven  has  forbidden  us  <^  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.''  The 
Beotiment,  <<  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,"  is  as  profligate  and 
impious  as  would  be  the  sentiment,  "  Our  church,  or  our  party, 
right  or  wrong."  If  it  be  rebellion  against  God  to  violate  his 
laws  for  tihe  benefit  of  one  individual,  however  dear  to  us,  not  less 
sinfal  must  it  be  to  commit  a  similar  act  for  the  benefit  of  any 
Domber  of  individuab.  If  we  may  not,  in  kindness  to  the  high- 
wayman, assist  him  in  robbing  and  murdering  the  traveller,  what 
divine  law  pennits  us  to  aid  any  number  of  our  own  countrymen 
in  robbing  and  murdering  other  people  ?  He  who  engages  in  a 
defensive  war,  with  a  foil  conviction  of  its  necessity  and  justice, 
mj  be  impelled  by  patriotism,  by  a  benevolent  desire  to  save  the 
IJTes,  and  property,  and  rights  of  his  countrymen.  But,  if  he  be- 
lieves the  war  to  be  one  of  invasion  and  conquest,  and  utterly 
onjiurt,  bv  taking  part  in  it  he  assumes  its  guilt,  and  becomes 
responsible  fbr  its  crimes. 

JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS. 

The  American  people  have  by  acclamation  adjudged  John 
Qmncy  Adams  a  patriot, — a  judgment  from  which  not  one 
politician  of  any  name  has  dared  to  appeal.  This  judgment  sets 
aside,  condemns,  and  repudiates  almost  every  test  of  patriotism 
prescribed  by  the  demagogues  of  the  day.  It  has  now  been  de- 
cided, by  a  tribunal  which  these  men  admit  to  be  infallible,  that  a 
man  may  be  a  patriot,  nay,  an  '^  illustrious  patriot,''  according  to 
the  official  gazette,  who  openly  repudiates  the  sentiment,  ^<  Our 
coantiy,  right  or  wrong  '"^  who,  on  a  question  of  international  law, 

*  In  fome  reraes  written  by  Mr.  Adams  shortly  before  his  death,  and  entitled 
''Congnts^  Slarcry,  and  an  Unjast  War/'  aro  these  lines : — 
**  And  My  not  then,  *  My  ooontry,  ri^ht  or  wrong/ 
Mar  shod  thy  blood  fbr  an  unhallow'd  cause.'* 
28* 
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sides  with  a  foreign  govemmeDt  against  his  own ;  who  gires  ''aid 
and  comfort'^  to  the  enemy  by  denouncing  aa  nnjuat  the  war 
waged  against  him,  and  by  striving  to  withhold  supplies  from  the 
army  sent  to  fight  him ',  who  mourns  over  the  degeneraey  of  his 
country  and  doubts  whetiher  she  is  to  be  numbered  **  tanong  the 
first  liberators  or  the  last  oppressors  of  the  race  of  immortal  man ;" 
who,  notwithstanding  all  "  the  compromises  of  the  Constitatton/' 
denounces  human  bondage  as  a  crime  against  Grod,  and  proposes 
so  to  change  the  Constitution  as  to  effect  the  immediate  abolition 
of  hereditary  slavery  throughout  the  American  Confederacy,  and, 
pouring  contempt  upon  the  lying  Democracy  of  the  day,  claims  for 
the  black  man  the  same  righto  of  suffrage  that  are  accorded  to  his 
white  fellow-citizen. 

Such  is  the  character  of  a  patriot,  as  established  by  the  latest 
decision  of  the  American  public.     Surely  there  must  have  been 
some  potent  principle  of  action  which  impelled  him  to  pursue  a 
path  so  divergent  fVom  those  usually  selected  by  political  aspirants, 
— one,  to  all  appearance,  leading  him  far  from  popular  applause, 
and  yet  in  the  end  conducting  him  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  lame. 
There  was  such  a  principle,  and  it  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  moral 
with  which  Mr.  McDowell  "  adorned  his  tale."     "  His  life/*  said 
the  'Virginia  eulogist,  '^  has  been  a  continuous  and  beautiiul  illus- 
tration of  the  great  truth  that,  while  the  fear  of  man  is  the  eon- 
summation  of  all  folly,  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom."*    Unhappy  it  is  for  our  country,  that  the  reverse  of  this 
truth  forms  the  maxim  by  which  so  many  of  our  public  men 
apparently  govern  their  conduct.     But  what  was  the  secret  of  the 
great  strength  of  this  moral  Samson?     Since  his  dea^,  certain 
letters  to  his  son  have  been  given  to  the  press,  and  in  these  wo 
find  an  answer  to  the  inquiry.     It  appears  that,  while  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1811,  he  commenced  a  series  of  letters  to  his 
absent  child,  on  the  study  of  the  Bible, — "  the  divine  revelation," 
as  he  called  it.     In  these  he  remarks,  '*  I  have  myself,  for  many 
years,  made  it  a  practice  to  read  through  the  Bible  once  every 
year.     I  have  always  endeavored  to  read  it  with  the  same  spirit 
and  temper  of  mind  which  I  now  recommend  to  you;  that  is, 
with  the  intention  and  desire  that  it  may  contribute  to  my  ad- 
vancement in  wisdom  and  virtue.     My  custom  is,  to  read  four  or 
five  chapters  every  morning,  immediately  after  rising  from  my 
bed.     It  employs  about  half  an  hour  of  my  time,  and  seems  to  me 
tho  most  suitable  manner  of  beginning  the  day."     The  following 
advice  to  his  son  seems  both  indicative  of  his  own  future  course, 
and  pnjphctic  of  ite  glorious  termination  : — "  Never  give  way  to 

1  From  tho  Eulogy  pronoonoed  in  the  House  of  RepreMntativet,  by  Hon.  Wil* 
11am  McDowell,  of  Virginia. 
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the  pushes  of  impudence,  wrong-headcdBess,  or  intractability, 
whieb  would  lead  or  draw  you  aflide  from  tbe  dictates  of  your 
own  0(»i8cience  and  your  own  sense  of  rigbt.  Till  you  die,  let 
not  your  integrity  depart  from  you.  Build  your  bouse  upon  the 
roek,  and  then  let  the  rains  descend,  and  tbe  flood  oome,  and  tbe 
winds  blow,  and  beat  upon  that  bouse,  it  shall  not  fall.  So  pro- 
mises your  blessed  Lord  and  Master/'  In  a  most  wonder^ 
manner  was  this  promise  fulfilled  in  his  own  case,  even  in  tbe 
present  world.  But  there  is  a  day  approaching  when  tbe  secrets 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  and  when  every  man  shall  oome  to 
jadgment.  Then  will  those  who  have  in  this  life  pursued  expe- 
diency in  preference  to  duty,  learn,  when  too  late,  that  ''the 
wisdom  of  uiis  world  is  foolishness  with  God." 

THE  HIOHER  LAW.' 

Human  government  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  and  pro- 
gress of  human  society.  Hence  God,  in  bis  wisdom  and  benevo- 
leaoe,  wills  its  existence;  and  in  this  sense,  and  this  alone,  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  by  him.  But  civil  government  can- 
not exist  if  each  individual  may,  at  bis  pleasure,  forcibly  resist 
its  injunctions.  Therefore,  Christians  are  required  to  9ti>mit  to 
the  powers  that  be,  whether  a  Nero  or  a  skve-catching  Congress. 
But  obedience  to  the  civil  ruler  often  necessarily  involves  rebel- 
lion to  God.  Hence  we  are  warned  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  by  the  example  of  saints  in  all  ages,  in  such  oases,  not  to 
obey,  but  to  submit  and  su£fer.  We  are  to  hold  fast  our  allowance 
to  Jehovah,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  take  up  arms  to  defend 
ourselves  against  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  magistrate  for  our 
disobedience.  Thus  the  divine  sovereignty  and  the  authority  of 
human  government  are  both  maintained.  Revolution  is  not  the 
abolition  of  human  government,  but  a  change  in  its  form,  and  its 
lawfulness  depends  on  circumstances.  What  was  the  ''  den"  in 
which  John  Bunyan  had  his  glorious  vision  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"?  A  prison  to  which  he  was  confined  for  years  for 
refusing  obedience  to  human  laws.  And  what  excuse  did  this 
holy  man  make  for  conduct  now  denounced  as  wicked  and  rebel- 
lion ?  *^  I  cannot  obey,  but  I  can  suffer."  The  Quakers  have 
from  atie  first  refused  to  obey  the  law  requiring  them  to  bear  arms ; 
yet  have  they  never  been  vilified  by  our  politicians  and  *^  cotton 
cler^nnen"  as  rebels  against  the  powers  that  be,  nor  sneered  at 
for  their  acknowledgment  of  a  '^  higher"  than  human  law.     Tbe 


'From  "A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Elliot,  RepresentAtivo  in  Congreat 
froai  Uie  City  of  Boaton,  in  Reply  to  his  Apology  for  Voting  for  the  FugiUTe 
Slave  BilL" 
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Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  after  requiring  us  to  loye  Qod  and  our  neigb- 
bor,  added,  ^<  There  is  none  other  oonunandment  greater  than 
these '"  no,  not  even  a  slave-catching  act  of  Congress,  which  re- 
quires us  to  hunt  our  neighbor,  that  he  may  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  beast  of  burden.  Barely  has  the  religious  &ith  of 
the  community  received  so  rude  a  shock  as  that  which  has  been 
given  it  by  your  horrible  law,  and  the  principles  advanoed  by  its 
political  and  clerical  supporters.  Cruelty,  oppression,  and  in- 
justice are  elevated  into  virtues ;  while  justice^  meroy^  and  com- 
passion are  ridiculed  and  vilified. 


JARED  SPARES. 


Jarbd  SparkS)  whose  name  will  ever  be  iaseparftbly  Msooiatod  with  American 
hifltory,  and  who  has  done  so  much  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  great  names  sad 
important  events  of  oar  Revolutionary  annals,  waa  bom  in  Willington,  Coonee- 
tiout,  in  1780.  His  father  was  a  poor  farmer,  and  he  was  apprentieed  to  a  ear- 
ponter.  Bat  his  innate  love  of  books  was  so  strong  that  he  woold  devote  all  his 
loisore  time  to  reading  and  study ;  and,  finding  a  nombor  of  Icind  friends  ready  to 
aid  him  in  his  parsuit  of  knowledge,  he  went»  in  1809,  to  Pliiliips  Aoademy, 
Exeter,  Now  Hampshire.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1816 ;  was  preooptor  of 
Lancaster  Aoademy  for  one  year,  and  then  returned  to  Cambridge  to  pnime  Ikis 
theological  studies,  at  the  same  time  disoliarging  the  duties  of  tutor  in  the  ooU«ge, 
in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1810,  he  was  ordfuned  over  the  First  Unitarian  Chnroh  in 
Baltimore,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  wrote  extensively  upon-  subjects  of 
theological  eontroversy,  publishing,  i^  1820,  Letter$  on  the  Ministry,  Ritttal,  md 
Boetrinea  of  the  Protestant  Epieeopal  Church,  in  reply  to  a  sermon  by  fiev. 
William  E.  Wyatt,  of  SL  Paul's  Church.  About  this  time  he  edited  a  monthly 
periodical,  entitled  The  Unitctrian  Miacellcmy  and  Chrietian  Monitor.  While  in 
Baltimore,  he  oommenced  the  pUblioatioD  of  a  Collection  of  Eesajfe  and  TrudU  t» 
Theology,  from  Varioue  Authors,  tnth  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices;  com- 
pleted in  Boston,  in  1826,  in  six  volumes.  In  1823  appeared  An  Inqtdry  isto  the 
Comparative  Moral  Tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  Unittxrian  Doctrines,  in  a  seriei 
of  Letters  to  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  of  Princeton.  The  latter  part  of  that  year  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  purchased  the  **  North  American  Review/'  of  whidi  he 
became  the  sole  editor,  and  continued  such  till  1830.  In  1838,  *'he  commeoced 
that  noble  series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  American  History,  to  which  he  haa 
ever  since  devoted  himself,  and  which  have  forever  associated  Ills  own  name  with 
the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  countrymen." 

The  first  of  his  historical  works  was  the  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  Amerieaii 
Navigator  and  Traveller,  one  volume,  octavo,  published  in  1828 ;  the  second,  Tk* 
Dfplomnttc  Correspondence  of  the  American  Rerolution,  in  12  volumos,  1820  to  1831; 
the  third.  The  Life  of  Gouvernsur  Morris,  in  three  volumes,  1832 ;  the  fourth.  The 
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Zf^  flurf  Writm^t  •/  WoMm^km,  twrir*  ▼dumM,  18S3  tc  1840;  the  filUi,  TU 
Wmb  ofBwjomm  .^rmmkUm,  wUk  N9$m  a»d  a  U/b  of  tka  Amikcr^  ten  ▼olnaiei^ 
ISiO;  tfaeoxth,  C6mtpom4eMce  of  rt<  Amerieom  RmtittHom ;  hwng  LtlUar9 of  Bmi^ 
•m  Mm  to  fieotye  Wa*Ati^^loN,/roii»  (A«  Hmeofku  takmg  the  eomwtamdi^tK*  wmjf 
^AetmdofkU  Pi-midmey,  four  volnmefl,  1853. 

la  1835^  Mr.  Sp«riu  eomnieneed  the  Library  of  Awterictm  Biographif,  uA  th« 
first  Mriee,  m  ten  Tolnmei,  wu  completed  in  1839.  The  <*  Second  Series,"  eon- 
euiing  of  fifteen  Tolomei,  was  begnn  in  1843,  and  finished  in  1848.  Of  the 
Buty  iiree  in  the8«  twentj-fire  ▼olnmofl,  Mr.  Sparks  wrote  the  biographies  of 
Ethan  AUen,  Benedict  Arnold,  Father  Marquette,  Robert  Carelior  de  la  Salle^ 
Coast  Pnlanki,  John  Bibaolt,  Charles  ^oe,  and  John  Ledyard.  It  Is  to  Mr. 
Sfwksy  also,  that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  raloablo  periodical  publi- 
ctfions,  ^  The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Usoftd  Knowledge,"  the 
Cnt  Tolume  of  which  wai  edited  by  him  in  1830.  This  i$  a  work  of  snch  raloe 
u  a  book  of  reference  that  no  one  who  has  erer  taken  it  feels  that  he  can  do 
without  it. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Sparks  was  appointed  to  the  M'Lean  Professorship  of  Ancient 
■nd  Modem  History  in  Harvard  University,  which  chair  he  held  till  1849,  when 
he  was  elected  President  of  that  institntion.  This  high  post  of  honor  and  re- 
BponnbilHy  be  held  till  1852,  when  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  it  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

Sudi  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  literary  labors  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  who 
now  leridea  in  Cambridge,  engaged,  It  is  said,  on  a  History  of  tk9  Foreign  JKete- 
tMRi  of  ikm  DmUd  8lat«$  during  the  Amtriecm  B0eoUaion. 


ANBCDOTB  OF  JOHN  LEDTARD. 

On  the  margin  of  tlie  Connectioat  River,  which  rans  near  the 
college,^  Btood  many  majestic  forest  trees,  nourished  hy  a  rich 
hnL  One  of  these  Ledyard  ^^ntrived  to  out  down.  He  then 
eet  himself  at  work  to  fiishion  its  trunk  into  a  canoe,  and  in  this 
lalior  he  was  assisted  hy  some  of  his  fellow-students.  As  the 
canoe  was  fifty  feet  long,  and  three  wide,  and  was  to  be  dug  out 
and  oonstmcted  by  these  unskilful  workmen,  the  task  was  not 
a  trifling  one,  nor  such  as  could  be  speedily  executed.  Operations 
were  carried  on  with  spirit,  however,  till  Ledyard  wounded  him- 
self with  an  axe,  and  was  disabled  for  several  days.  When  he 
recovered,  he  applied  himself  anew  to  his  work ;  the  canoe  was 
finished,  launched  into  the  stream,  and,  by  the  farther  aid  of  hb 
eompanions,  equipped  and  prepared  for  a  voyage.  His  wishes 
were  now  at  their  consummation,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  these 
hauitB  of  the  muses,  where  he  had  gained  a  dubious  fame,  he  set 
off  aktte,  with  a  light  heart,  to  explore  a  river  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  whioh  he  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance.     The  dis- 

>  Dartmouth  College,  Now  Hampshire. 
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tanco  to  Hartford  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles ; 
much  of  the  way  was  throngh  a  wilderness,  and  in  soTerai  places 
there  were  dangerous  £sdls  and  rapids. 

With  a  bearskin  for  a  oovering,  and  his  canoe  well  stocked 
with  provisions,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  current,  and  floated 
leisurely  down  the  stream,  seldom  using  his  paddle,  and  stopping 
only  in  the  night  for  sleep.     He  told  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Paris,  &ar- 
tecn  years  afterwards,  that  he  took  only  two  books  with  him,  a 
Greek  Testament  and  Ovid,  one  of  whicn  he  was  deeply  engaged 
in  reading  when  his  canoe  approached  Bellows'  Falls,  where  he 
was  suddenly  roused  by  the  nobe  of  the  waters  rushing  among 
the  rocks  through  the  narrow  passage.   The  danger  was  imminent, 
as  no  boat  could  go  down  that  fall  without  being  instantly  dashed 
in  pieces.     With  "^difficulty  he  gained  the  shore  in  time  to  escape 
such  a  catastrophe,  and,  through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  were  astonished  at  the  novelty  of  such 
a  Yoyage  down  the  Connecticut,  his  canoe  was  drawn  by  oxen 
around  the  &11,  and  committed  again  to  the  water  below.     From 
that  time,  till  he  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination,  we  hear  of  no 
accident,   although  he  was   carried  through  several  dangeixias 
passes  in  the  river.     On  a  bright  spring  morning,  just  aa  the  sun 
was  rising,  some  of  Mr.  Sevmour's  family  were  standing  near  his 
house  on  the  high  bank  of  the  small  river  that  runs  throng  the 
city  of  Hartford  and  empties  itself  into  the  Connecticut  Kiver, 
when  they  espied  at  some  distance  an  object  of  unusual  mpear- 
ance,  moving  slowly  up  the  stream.     Others  were  attracted  by  the 
singularity  of  the  sight,  and  all  were  conjecturing  what  it  could 
be,  till  its  questionable  shape  assumed  the  true  and  obvious  form 
of  a  canoe ;  but  by  what  impulse  it  was  moved  forward,  none 
could  determine.     Something  was  seen  in  the  stem,  but  appa- 
rently without  life  or  motion.     At  length  the  canoe  touched  the 
shore  directly  in  front  of  the  house ;  a  person  sprang  from  the 
stern  to  a  rock  in  the  edge  of  the  water,  threw  off  a  bearskin  in 
which  he  had  been  enveloped,  and  behold  John  Ledyard,  in  the 
presence  of  his  uncle  and  connections,   who  were  filled  with 
wonder  at  this  sudden  apparition ;  for  they  had  received  no  Intel* 
ligence  of  his  intention  to  leave  Dartmouth,  but  supposed  him 
still  there,  diligently  pursuing  his  studies,  and  fitting  himself  to 
be  a  missionarv  among  the  Indians. 

We  cannot  look  back  to  Ledyard,  thus  launching  himself  alone 
in  so  firail  a  bark,  upon  the  waters  of  a  river  wholly  unknown  to 
him,  without  beine  reminded  of  the  only  similar  occurrence  which 
has  been  recorded — ^the  voyage  down  the  river  Niger,  by  Mnngo 
Park,  a  name  standing  at  the  very  hewi  of  those  most  renowned 
for  romantic  and  lofty  enterprise.  The  melancholy  fate,  it  is  true, 
by  which  he  was  soon  arrested  in  his  noble  career,  adds  greatly  to 
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the  interest  of  his  situation,  when  pushing  from  the  shore  his 
Kttle  boat  Joliba,  and  causes  ns  to  read  his  last  affecting  letter  to 
his  wife  with  emotions  of  sympathy  more  intense,  if  possible,  than 
wonld  be  felt  if  the  tragical  issue  were  not  already  known.  In 
many  points  of  character,  there  was  a  strong  resemblance  between 
these  two  distinguished  trayellers,  and  they  both  perished,  mar- 
tyre  in  the  same  oaose^  attempting  to  explore  the  hidden  regions 
of  Africa. 

THS  AMERICAN  BEVOLUTION. 

The  acts  of  the  Revolution  derive  dignity  and  interest  from  the 
character  of  the  actors,  and  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
CTents.  Statesmen  were  at  hand,  who,  if  not  skilled  in  the  art 
of  governing  empires,  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  just  government,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
fonner  ages,  and,  above  all,  with  the  condition,  sentiments,  feel- 
iogs  of  their  countrymen.  K  there  were  no  Richelieus  nor 
Manmns,  no  Cecils  nor  Chathams,  in  America,  there  were  men 
who,  like  Themistocles,  knew  how  to  raise  a  small  state  to  glory 
and  greatness. 

The  eloquence  and  the  internal  counsels  of  the  Old  Congress 
were  never  recorded :  we  know  them  only  in  their  results ;  but 
that  assembly,  with  no  other  power  than  that  conferred  by  the 
rafirage  of  the  people,  with  no  other  influence  than  that  of  their 
poblic  virtue  and  talents,  and  without  precedent  to  guide  their 
aeliberations — ^unsupported  even  by  the  arm  of  the  law  or  of 
ancient  usages — that  assembly  levied  troops,  imposed  taxes,  and 
for  years  not  only  retained  the  confidence  and  upheld  the  civil 
existence  of  a  distracted  country,  but  carried  through  a  perilous 
war  under  its  most  aggravating  burdens  of  sacrifice  and  suffering. 
Can  we  imagine  a  situation  in  which  were  required  higher  moral 
conrage,  mere  intelligence  and  talent,  a  deeper  insight  into  human 
oatore  and  the  principles  of  social  and  political  organisations,  or, 
in<leed,  any  of  those  qualities  which  constitute  greatness  of  cha- 
HM^ter  in  a  statesman?  See,  likewise,  that  Work  of  wonder,  the 
Confederation — &  union  of  independent  States,  constructed  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  desolating  war,  but  with  a  beauty  and  strengUi, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  of  which  the  ancient  leagues  of  the  Amphic- 
tjODs,  the  Achseans,  the  Lycians,  and  the  modern  Oimfederacies 
of  Germany,  Holhind,  Switzerland,  afford  neither  exemplar  nor 
parallel. 

In  their  foreign  affairs,  these  same  statesmen  showed  no  less 
sagacity  and  skill,  taking  their  stand  boldly  in  the  rank  of  nations, 
nuntaining  it  there,  competing  with  the  tactics  of  practised  di^ 
piomacy,  and  extorting  from  the  powers  of  the  Old  World  not  only 
the  homage  of  respect,  but  the  proffers  of  friendship. 
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The  instractive  lesson  of  history,  teaching  by  example,  can  no> 
where  be  stndied  with  more  profit,  or  with  a  better  promise,  than 
in  this  Revolutionary  period  of  America ;  and  especially  by  ns, 
who  sit  onder  the  tree  onr  fathers  have  planted,  enjoy  its  shade, 
and  are  nourished  by  ite  fruits.  Bat  little  is  our  merit  or  gain 
that  we  applaud  their  deeds,  unless  we  emulate  their  virtues. 
Love  of  country  was  in  them  an  absorbing  principle,  an  un- 
divided feeling ;  not  of  a  firc^ment,  a  section,  but  of  the  whole 
oountiy.  Union  was  the  arch  on  which  they  raised  the  strong 
tower  of  a  nation's  independence.  Let  the  arm  be  palsied  th&t 
would  loosen  one  stone  in  the  basis  of  this  fair  structure,  or  mar 
its  beauty ;  the  tongue  mute  that  would  dishonor  their  names,  by 
calculating  the  value  of  that  which  they  deemed  without  price. 

They  have  left  us  an  example  already  inscribed  in  the  world's 
memory ;  an  example  portentous  to  the  aims  of  tyranny  in  every 
land ;  an  example  that  will  console  in  all  ages  the  drooping  aspi- 
rations of  oppressed  humanity.  They  have  left  us  a  written 
charter  as  a  legacy,  and  as  a  guide  to  our  course.  But  every  day 
convinces  us  that  a  written  charter  may  become  powerless.  Igoo- 
rance  may  misinterpret  it ;  ambition  may  assail,  and  &ction  de- 
stroy, its  vital  parts  ^  and  aspiring  knavery  may  at  last  sing  it» 
requiem  on  the  tomb  of  departed  liberty.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
lives;  in  this  are  our  safety  and  our  hope, — the  spirit  of  oar 
fathers ;  and  while  this  dwells  deeply  in  our  remembrance,  and 
its  flame  is  cherished,  ever  burning,  ever  pure,  on  the  altar  of  our 
hearts ;  while  it  incites  us  to  think  as  they  have  thought,  and  do 
as  they  have  done,  the  honor  and  the  praise  will  be  ours,  to  have 
preserved,  unimpaired,  the  rich  inheritance  which  they  so  noblj 
achieved. 


LYDIA  HUNTLBY  SIQOURNEY. 

LmiA  HnRTLBT  SioouRiTBT  fs  tho  only  child  of  ibo  late  Eiekiel  HooUey,  of 
Norwiob,  Conneeticat,  where  she  was  born  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1791.  In 
her  earliest  years  she  gave  evidence  of  ancommon  abilities,  and  when  eight  years 
old  began  to  develop  those  poetical  talents  which  have  since  made  her  name  ro 
widely  and  favorably  known.  The  best  advantages  of  education  which  ooqM  be 
attained  in  her  childhood  and  youth  were  secured  to  her;  and,  upon  haviBg 
school,  she  herself  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  a  select  nnmber  of  yoong  ladiee, 
— ^a  position  to  which  she  had  long  aspired. 

In  1816,  Miss  Huntley  was  induced  by  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Bsq.,— an  mtelli- 
gent  and  wealthy  gentleman  of  Hartford, — ^to  give  a  volume  of  her  poems  to  tke 
public.  It  was  published  under  the  modest  title  of  Moral  Piecet  in  Pnm  a»d 
Fentr,  and  showed  very  clearly  that  an  author  who  had  done  so  well  could  io  atill 
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Mtcr.i  la  1819,  she  was  married  to  Charles  Sigonmey,  Bsq.,  a  loading  mer- 
ehufe  of  fiaitfordy  and  a  gentleman  of  edaoation  and  literary  taste.  Henoeforth 
ber  career  was  to  bo  that  of  an  anther.  The  true  interests  of  her  own  sex  and  the 
good  of  the  rising  generation  stimulated  her  efforts  in  such  works  as  LeUert  to 
Pupilt;  Letten  to  Young  LadieM;  Whisper  to  a  Bride;  and  LeUert  to  Mothert, 
The  goidanoe  of  the  unfolding  mind,  impressed  on  her  as  it  was,  night  and  day, 
by  the  assiduous  home-culture  of  her  own  children,  called  forth  the  Chxl^t  Book; 
GirTt  Book;  Bojf'e  Book;  How  to  he  Happy;  and  a  variety  of  other  juvenile 
werks,  which  have  been  deservedly  popular. 

A  eoDvietion  of  the  importance  of  temperance  suggested  Waler-Drope;  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  OHve-Leavee,  Soenet  in  my  Native  LaviU  portray  some  of  the 
tttnetions  of  the  oountiy  that  she  loves;  and  Pleasant  Memoriee  of  JHeaaant 
LoMdt  give  us  lift-pictures  of  a  tour  in  Europe.  Those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships^  find  a  companion  in  her  Sea  ctnd  Sailor;  the  forgotten  red  man  is  re- 
membered in  JPbeahontoM ;  the  harp  of  comfort  for  mourners  is  hung  upon  thd 
Weepimg  Wittow;  while  the  young  and  blooming  may  hear  her  Voice  of  FUtwere 
imong  the  liliee  of  the  field.  Sayingt  of  the  Little  Onee^  and  Poeme  for  ikeir 
Motkertf  express  her  sympathies  for  the  helpless  stranger  just  entering  life ;  Ptiat 
Mtndianf*  for  the  wearied  pilgrim  trembling  at  the  gates  of  the  west;  while 
Iwy  HomartTe  Journal  shows  the  influence  of  a  right  home-training  on  the  duties 
snd  destinies  of  woman.  Since  she  entered  the  field  of  authorship,  between  forty 
sad  fifty  volumes,  varying  in  size,  have  emanated  from  her  pen;  and  she  yet 
continpes,  with  unflagging  industry,  her  intellectual  labors,  enjoying,  with  nn- 
iapsired  powers,  that  happiness  of  existence  which  sometimes  brightens  with 
sge.  Every  thing  that  she  has  written  has  been  pure  and  elevating  in  ite  whole 
tone  snd  influence :  other  writers  have  had  more  learning,  more  genius,  more 
power,  but  none  have  employed  their  telents  for  a  higher  end, — to  make  the 
vorid  wiser,  happier,  holier.  An  accomplished  critic'  has  remarked  of  her  poems 
disfthey  express,  with  great  purity  and  evident  sincerity,  the  tender  affections 
vbieh  sre  so  natural  to  the  female  heart,  and  the  lofly  aspirations  after  a  higher 
sod  better  state  of  being,  which  cAistitute  the  truly  ennobling  and  elevating 
principle  in  art  as  well  as  nature.    Love  and  religion  are  the  unvarying  elemente 


'  This  was  quite  favorably  noticed  in  -the  very  first  number  of  the  ''  North 
Anerietn  Review,"  May,  1815.  Little  did  she  then  dream  that  so  long  a  literary 
life  was  before  her,-Hi  life  of  pure  beneficence, — and  that  forty-two  years  after, 
tbe  aauie  review  would  notice  her  forty-second  published  work  ( Poet  Meridian)  in 
■till  wanner  terms  of  praise. 

'  ''Mrs.  Sicoumey  has  never  before  written  so  wisely,  so  useAilIy,  so  beauti- 
hlljr,  as  in  this  volume.  In  sajring  so,  we  yield  to  none  in  our  high  appreciation 
of  ber  previous  literary  merit;  but,  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  this  is  one  of  the 
conparstively  few  books  of  our  day  which  will  be  read  with  glistening  eyes  and 
glowing  heart,  when  all  who  now  read  it  will  have  gone  to  Uieir  graves.  It  is 
vrittea  by  her  in  the  character  of  one  who  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
•ddressBs  itself  to  sensations  and  experiences  which  all  whose  faces  are  turned 
westward  can  understand,  and  feel  with  her.  It  is  devotion,  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  so  intertwined  that  each  is  enriched  and  adorned  by  the  association. 
Above  all,  it  Uends  with  the  serene  sunset  of  a  well-spent  life  the  young  morning 
boms  of  the  never-setting  day." — North  American  BecieWf  January,  1857. 

'  Alexander  H.  Everett. 
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ot  her  Miig.  If  her  power  of  oxpiMtion  wss  equal  to  the  yaxitj  and  abratMi 
of  her  habile  of  thoogbt  and  feeling,  she  would  be  a  female  Milton  or  a  Ohritfia 
Pindar." 

WIDOW  AT  HER  DAUQHTEB's  BBIDAL. 

Deal  gently,  ihoa,  whose  hand  hath  won 

The  young  bird  ttom  its  nest  away, 
Where,  careless,  'neath  a  rernal  son, 

She  gAyly  oaroll'd,  day  by  day ; 
The  hftint  is  lone,  the  heart  must  griere. 

From  whence  her  timid  wing  doth  soar, 
They  pensive  list  at  hush  of  eve. 

Yet  hear  her  gushing  song  no  more-. 

Deal  gently  with  her :  thou  art  dear. 

Beyond  what  vestal  lips  have  told. 
And,  like  a  lamb  from  fountains  clear. 

She  turns  confiding  to  thy  fold  ; 
She  round  thy  sweet  domestic  bower 

The  wreath  of  changeless  love  shall  twine, 
Watch  for  thy  step  at  vesper  hour. 

And  blend  her  holiest  prayer  with  thine. 

Deal  gently,  thou,  when,  far  away, 

'Mid  stranger  scenes  her  foot  shall  rove, 
Nor  let  thy  tender  care  decay, — 

The  soul  of  woman  lives  in  love : 
And  shouldst  thou,  wondering,  mark  a  tear. 

Unconscious,  from  her  eyeUds  break. 
Be  pitiful,  and  soothe  the  fear 

That  man's  strong  heart  may  ne'er  partake. 

A  mother  yields  her  gem  to  thee, 

On  thy  true  breast  to  sparkle  rare, 
She  places  'neath  thy  household  tree 

The  idol  of  her  fondest  care ; 
And  by  thy  trust  to  be  forgiven 

When  judgment  wakes  in  terror  wild. 
By  all  thy  treasured  hopes  of  heaven, 

Deal  gently  with  the  widow's  child. 


NIAGARA. 

Flow  dn  foreyer,  in  thy  glorious  robe 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty.     Yes,  flow  on, 
Unfathom'd  and  resistless.     God  hath  set 
His  rainbow  on  thy  forehead,  and  the  cloud 
Mantled  around  thy  feet. — And  he  doth  give 
Thy  voice  of  thunder  power  to  speak  of  him 
Eternally, — ^bidding  the  lip  of  man 
Keep  silence,  and  upon  thy  rocky  altar  pour 
Incense  of  awe-struck  praise. 
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And  who  can  dare 
To  lift  the  inseot  tramp  of  earthly  hope, 
Or  love,  or  sorrow,  'mid  the  peal  Bublime 
Of  thy  tremendouB  hymn  ? — ^Even  Ocean  shrinks 
Back  from  thy  brotherhood,  and  his  wild  waves 
Retire  abash'd. — ^For  he  doth  sometimes  seem 
To  sleep  like  a  spent  laborer,  and  reoaU 
His  wearied  billows  from  their  yexing  play, 
And  lull  them  to  a  cradle  calm :  but  Ihou, 
With  eyerlasting,  undecaying  tide. 
Doth  rest  not  night  or  day. 

The  morning  stars, 
When  first  they  sang  o'er  young  creation's  birth, 
Heard  thy  deep  anthem, — and  those  wrecking  firea 
That  wait  the  archangel's  signal  to  dissolve 
The  solid  earth,  shall  find  Jehovah's  name 
Graven,  as  with  a  thousand  diamond  spears, 
On  thine  unfathom'd  page. — ^Each  leafy  bough 
That  lifts  itself  within  thy  proud  domain. 
Doth  gather  greenness  from  thy  living  spray. 
And  tremble  at  the  baptism. — Lo  I  yon  birds 
Do  tenture  boldly  near,  bathing  their  wing 
Amid  thy  foam  and  mist. — 'Tis  meet  for  them 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem, — or  lightly  stir 
The  snowy  leaflets  of  thy  vapor  wreath, — 
Who  sport  unharm'd  upon  the  fleecy  cloud, 
And  listen  at  the  echoing  gate  of  heaven. 
Without  reproof. — ^But  as  for  us, — ^it  seems 
Scarce  lawful  with  our  broken  tones  to  speak 
Familiarly  of  thee. — Methinks,  to  tint 
Thy  glorious  features  with  our  pencil's  point, 
Or  woo  thee  to  the  tablet  of  a  song. 
Were  profanation. 

Thou  dost  make  the  soul 
A  wondering  witness  of  thy  majesty ; 
And  while  it  rushes  with  delirious  joy 
To  tread  thy  vestibule,  dost  chain  its  step. 
And  check  its  rapture  with  the  humbling  view 
Of  its  own  nothingness,  bidding  it  stand 
In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Inrisible, 
As  if  to  answer  to  it^  God  through  thee. 


A  BUTTERFLY  ON  A  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 

A  butterfly  bask'd  on  a  baby's  grave. 
Where  a  lily  had  chanced  to  grow : 
**  Why  art  thou  here,  with  thy  gaudy  dye, 
When  she  of  the  blue  and  sparkling  eye 
Must  sleep  in  the  churchyard  low  ?" 

Then  it  lightly  soar'd  through  the  sunny  air. 
And  spoke  from  its  shining  track : 
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"  I  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings, 
And  she  whom  thou  mouni'st,  like  a  seraph  ongs : 
Wouldst  thou  call  the  blest  one  back  V* 


DEATH   or  AN   INFANT. 

Death  found  strange  beauty  on  that  polished  brow, 
And  dash'd  it  out.     There  was  a  tint  of  rose 
On  cheek  and  lip.     He  touchM  the  veins  with  ice, 
And  the  rose  faded.     Forth  from  those  blue  eyes 
There  spake  a  wishfUl  tenderness,  a  doubt 
Whether  to  grieve  or  sleep,  which  innocence 
Alone  may  wear.     With  ruthless  haste  he  bound 
The  silken  fringes  of  those  curtaining  lids 
Forever.     There  had  been  a  murmuring  sound 
With  which  the  babe  would  claim  its  mother's  ear. 
Charming  her  even  to  tears.     The  spoiler  set 
The  seal  of  silence.     But  there  beam'd  a  smile. 
So  fix'd,  so  holy,  from  that  cherub  brow. 
Death  gazed,  and  left  it  there.     He  dared  not  steal 
The  signet-ring  of  Heaven. 


ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

Meek  dwellers  'mid  yon  terror-stricken  cliffs ! 
With  brows  so  pure,  and  incense-breathing  lips, 
Whence  are  ye  ?     Did  some  white-wing*d  messenger 
On  mercy's  missions  trust  your  timid  germ 
To  the  cold  cradle  of  eternal  snows  ? 
Or,  breathing  on  the  callous  icicles, 
Bid  them  with  tear-drops  nurse  ye  ? — 

— Tree  nor  shrub 
Dare  that  drear  atmosphere ;  no  polar  pine 
Uproars  a  veteran  front ;  yet  there  ye  stand, 
Leaning  your  checks  against  the  thick-ribb'd  ice, 
And  looking  up  with  brilliant  eyes  to  Him 
Who  bids  you  bloom  unblanch'd  amid  the  waste 
Of  desolation.     Man,  who,  panting,  toils 
O'er  slippery  steeps,  or,  trembling,  treads  the  verge 
Of  yawning  gulfs,  o'er  which  the  headlong  plunge 
Is  to  eternity,  looks  shuddering  up. 
And  marks  ye  in  your  placid  loveliness, — 
Fearless,  yet  frail, — and,  clasping  his  chill  hands. 
Blesses  your  pencill'd  beauty.     'Mid  the  pomp 
Of  mountain-summits  rushing  on  the  sky. 
And  chaining  the  rapt  soul  in  breathless  awe. 
He  bows  to  bind  you  drooping  to  his  breast, 
Inhales  your  spirit  from  the  frost-wing'd  gale 
And  freer  dreams  of  heaven. 


CONTENTMENT., 

Think'st  thou  the  steed  that  restless  roves 
O'er  rocks  and  mountains,  fields  and  groves, 
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With  wild,  unbridled  bound, 
Finds  fireeher  pasture  than  the  bee, 
On  thymy  bank  or  yemal  tree, 
Intent  to  store  her  industry 

Within  her  waxen  ronnd  ? 

Think'st  thou  the  fountain  foreed  to  turn 
Through  marble  vase  or  sculptured  urn 

ijlords  a  sweeter  draught 
Than  that  which,  in  its  natiye  sphere. 
Perennial,  undistnrb'd  and  clear, 
Flows  the  lone  traveller's  thirst  to  cheer. 

And  wake  his  grateful  thought  ? 

Think'st  thou  the  man  whose  mansions  hold 
The  worldling's  pomp  and  miser's  gold 

Obtains  a  richer  prize 
Than  he  who,  in  his  cot  at  rest. 
Finds  heaycnly  peace  a  willing  guest, 
And  bears  the  promise  in  his  breast 

Of  treasure  in  the  skies? 


THE  00RAL-IN8ECT. 

Toil  on  I  toil  on !  ye  ephemeral  train. 

Who  build  in  the  tossing  and  treacherous  main ; 

Toil  on — for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock. 

With  your  sand-based  structures  and  domes  of  rock : 

Tour  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  laye. 

And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested  waye ; 

Te're  a  puny  race,  thus  to  boldly  rear 

A  fabric  so  yast,  in  a  realm  so  drear. 

Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  zone, 

The  ocean  is  seal'd,  and  the  surge  a  stone ; 

Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  spring. 

Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king ; 

The  turf  looks  green  where  the  breakers  roll'd ; 

O'er  the  whirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold ; 

The  seanmatch'd  isle  is  the  home  of  men, 

And  the  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been. 

But  why  do  ye  plant  'neath  the  billows  dark 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  ? 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field, 
'Mid  the  blossom'd  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield ; 
There  are  serpents  to  coil,  ere  the  flowers  are  up ; 
There's  a  poison-drop  in  man's  purest  cup ; 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle  breath ; 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  7 

With  mouldering  bAies  the  deeps  are  white, 
From  the  ice-clad  pole  to  the  tropics  bright ; 
The  mermaid  hath  twisted  her  fingers  cold 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold, 
29* 
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And  the  gods  of  ocean  have  frown'd  to  see  • 
The  mariner's  bed  in  their  halls  of  glee ; 
Hath  earth  no  graves,  that  ye  thus  must  spread 
The  boundless  sea  for  the  thronging  dead  ? 

Ye  build — ^ye  build — ^but  ye  enter  not  in, 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in  their  sin ; 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die, 

Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary  eye ; 

As  the  kings  of  the  cloud-orown'd  pyramid, 

Their  noteless  bones  in  oblivion  hid, 

Ye  slumber  unmark'd  'mi^  the  desolate  main. 

While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain. 


THB  GAIN  OP  ADVERSITY. 

•*  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advenity." 

A  Lily  said  to  a  threatening  Cloud 
That  in  sternest  garb  array'd  him, 

**  You  have  taken  my  lord,  the  Sun,  away. 
And  I  know  not  where  you  haver  laid  him." 

It  folded  its  leaves,  and  trembled  sore 
As  the  hours  of  darkness  press'd  it, 

But  at  mom,  like  a  bride,  in  beauty  shone, 
For  with  pearls  the  dews  had  dress'd  it. 

Then  it  felt  ashamed  of  its  fretful  thought. 
And  fain  in  the  dust  would  hide  it. 

For  the  night  of  weeping  had  jewels  brought^ 
Which  the  pride  of  day  denied  it. 


THE  PEIVILEQE8   OF  AGE. 

The  aged,  especially  if  their  conquest  of  self  is  iippfirfect,  ap" 
prone  to  underrate  the  advantages  that  remain.  Their  minds 
linger  among  depressing  subjects,  repining  for  what  ^*  time's  effac- 
ing fingers"  will  never  restore.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  muse 
on  their  remaining  privileges,  to  recount  them,  and  to  rejoice  in 
them.  Many  instances  have  I  witDCSsed,  both  of  this  spirit,  and 
the  want  of  it,  which  left  enduring  impressions. 

I  well  remember  an  ancient  dwellisg,  sheltered  by  lofty,  um- 
brageous trees,  and  with  all  the  appendages  of  rural  comfort  A 
fair  prospect  of  hill  and  dale,  and  broad  river,  and  distuit  spire, 
cheered  the  vine-covered  piazzas,  through  .whose  loop-holes,  witii 
the  subdued  cry  of  the  steam-borne  cars,  the  world's  grealBabtl 
made  a  dash  at  the  picture  without  coming  too  near.  Trait* tif 
agricultural  life,  divested  of  its  rude  and  sordid  toils,  were  plea- 
santly visible.  A  smooth-coated  and  symmetrical  cow  ruminatofl 
over  her  clover-meal.     A  faithful  horse,  submissive  to  the  gentlest 
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rein,  protruded  his  honest  face  through  the  bam  window.  A  few 
brooding  mothers  were  buisy  with  the  nurture  of  their  chickens, 
while  the  proud  &ther  of  the  flock  told,  with  a  clarion-voice,  his 
happiness.  There  were  trees,  whose  sununer  fruits  were  richly 
swelling,  and  bushes  of  ripening  berries,  and  gardens  of  choice 
vegetables.  Those  who,  from  the  hot  and  dusty  city,  came  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  this  sylvan  retreat,  took  note  of  these 
'^  creature-eomfortB/'  and  thought  they  added  beauty  to  the 
landscape. 

Witlun  the  abode,  fair  pictures  and  books  of  no  mean  literature 
adorned  the  parlors;  in  the  carpeted  kitchen,  ticked  the  stately 
old  fiunily  clock,  while  the  bright  dishes  stood  in  orderly  array 
upon  the  speckless  shelves.  Visitants  could  not  but  admire  that 
onion  of  taste  and  education  .which  makes  rural  life  beautiful.  It 
might  seem  almost  as  an  Elysium,  where  care  would  delight 
to  repose,  or  philosophy  to  pursue  her  researches  without  interrup- 
tion. But  to  any  such  remark,  the  excellent  owner  was  wont 
mournfully  to  reply, — 

^  Here  are  only  two  old  people  together.  Our  children  are 
married  and  gone.  Some  of  them  are  dead.  We  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  much  enjoyment." 

Oh,  dear  friends,  but  it  %8  expected  that  you  should.  Your 
very  statement  of  the  premises  is  an  admission  of  peculiar  sources 
of  comfort. 

"  TvDO  old  people  iogetTverP  Whose  sympathies  can  be  so  per- 
fect? And  is  not  sympathy  a  source  of  happiness?  Side  by 
side  ye  have  journeyed  through  joys  and  sorrows.  You  have  stood 
by  the  grave's  brink  when  it  swallowed  up  your  idols,  and  the 
iron  that  entered  into  your  souls  was  fused  as  a  living  link,  that 
time  might  never  destroy.  Under  the  cloud,  and  through  the 
sea,  you  have  walked  hand  in  hand,  heart  to  heart.  What  subjects 
of  communion  must  you  have,  with  which  no  other  human  being 
.   could  intermeddle  ! . 

"  Two  old  people  J*  Would  your  experience  be  so  rich  and 
profound,  if  you  were  not  old  ?  or  your  congeniality  so  entire, 
if  one  was  old,  and  the  other  young  ?  What  a  blessing  that  you 
can  say,  There  are  two  of  us.  Can  you  realize  the  loneliness  of 
fionl  that  must  gather  around  the  words  "  le/t  alone  !"  How  many 
of  memory's  cherished  pictures  must  then  be  viewed  through 
blinding  tears  I  how  feelingly  the  expression  of  the  poet  must  be 
idopted — ^*  'tis  the  survivor  dies"  I 

'^li^Onarj^ildren  are  married  and  gone"  Would  you  have  it 
^Ittnribe  ?  Was  it  not  fitting  for  them  to  comply  with  the  insti- 
tofion  of' their  Creator?  Is  it  not  better  than  if  they  were  all  at 
iorao,  without  congenial  employment,  pining  in  disappointed  hope, 
Gratitude  of  the  heart?     Marrud  and  gone  !     To  teach  in  other 
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homes  the  virtues  they  have  learned  from  you.  Perchance,  in 
newer  settlements,  to  diffuse  the  energy  of  right  hahits,  and  the 
high  influence  of  pure  principles.  Gone!  to  learn  the  luxuiy  of 
life's  most  intense  affections,  and  wisely  to  train  their  own  young 
blossoms  for  time  and  for  eternity.     Praise  God  that  it  is  so. 

"  Some  are  dead,"  They  have  gone  a  little  before.  They  haye 
shown  you  the  way  through  that  gate  where  all  the  living  mn&t 
pass.  W  ill  not  their  voice  of  welcome  be  sweet  in  the  sines  ? 
Dream  ye  not  sometimes  that  ye  hear  the  echo  of  their  harp- 
strings?  Is  not  your  eternal  home  brought  nearer  and  made 
dearer  by  them?     Then praUt  God, 

Pott  MendkoL 


.ALBXANDBR  H.  BVBRBTT,  1791— 184T. 

AiiSXAiTDBR  Hill  Evsrbtt,  son  of  Rev.  Oliyer  Bywett»  of  Dorohester,  Masn- 
tohiuetlSi  was  born  in  Boston,  March  19,  1790,  and  graduated  wiUi  Toy  di0- 
tingoished  reputation  at  Harrard  Uniyersitj,  In  1806.  After  leaving  college,  he 
was  an  usher  in  Phillips  Bzeter  Academy,  and  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  tlie 
law.  In  1809,  he  accompanied  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  secretary  of  legatioii,  to 
St  Petersburg ;  and  after  that  his  life  was  more  devoted  to  diplomatic  pnrsaiti 
than  to  the  legal  profiaMion. 

In  1815,  he  again  went  to  Bnrope  as  seoretacy  of  legation  at  the  court  of  tbe 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  returned  home  in  1817.  In  1818  be  embarked 
again  for  Holland,  having  been  appointed  chargfi  d'affaires;  and  in  1825  be 
accepted  the  position  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  he  remained 
till  1829.  A  few  months  after  his  return  to  the  United  States  from  Madrid,  Mr. 
Everett  became  the  editor  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  "  Korth  Americas 
Review."  He  had  long  been  a  leading  contributor  to  this  journal,  and  under  hb 
charge  it  was  materially  improved.  About  the  year  1832,  he  engaged  actively  in 
politics,  and,  in  1845,  was  appointed  commissioner  to  China ;  but,  in  oonsequeDoe 
of  ill  health,  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  he  returned  toUie 
United  Stetes.  After  an  interval  of  several  months,  he  again  sailed  for  Caatan, 
but  had  hardly  become  settled  in  his  new  residence,  when  his  mortal  eareer  wa« 
terminated,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1847. 

Mr.  Everett  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  our  oountry;  profi- 
cient in  the  languages  and  literature  of  modern  Europe,  in  philosophy,  in  diplo- 
macy, the  law  of  nations,  and  all  the  learning  requisite  for  a  statesman;  sad  in 
his  death  our  country  incurred  the  loss  of  one  who  had  served  her  ably  and 
faithftilly  abroad,  and  had  contributed  essentially  to  elevate,  among  Bnropean 
scholars,  the  character  of  American  literature. 

Besides  his  numerous  oontribuiions  to  periodicals,  Mr.  Everettfs  principal 
published  works  are,  Siirape, — a  treatise  on  the  political  condition  of  Eorepe  in 
1821,  published  in  1822 ;  AmeneOf — a  similar  treatise  on  our  countiy,  paUished 
m  1K25 ;  and  New  Idtaa  rm  Population,  suggested  by,  and  a  reply  to,  MalUiiu  and 
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hu  idkooly  pablished  in  1827.  Two  TolamM  of  hi«  Critieal  <md  MuetUaneom 
Emmft  had  been  pablished  before  his  deaths  and  he  waa,  at  the  time  of  that 
erea^  preparing  for  a  continuation  of  the  series.  * 

BNGIJLND- 

WbatoTer  may  be  the  extent  of  the  distress  in  England,  or  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  remedies  for  it  which  shall  be  at  once 
practicable  and  sufficient,  it  is  certain  that  the  symptoms  of  de- 
cline have  not  yet  displayed  themselves  on  tho  surface ;   and  no 
p^oDtry  in  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  probably  none  that  ever 
flourished  at  any  preceding  period  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times, 
ever  exhibited  so  strongly  the  outward  marks  of  general  industry, 
wealth,  and  prosperity.     The  misery  that  exists,  whatever  it  may 
be,  retires  ftt>m  public  view ;  and  the  traveller  sees  no  traces  o£  it 
exeept  in  the  beggars, — ^which  are  not  more  numerous  than  they 
are  on  the  Continent, — ^in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  news- 
papers.    On  the  contrary,  the  impressions  he  receives  from  the 
objects  that  meet  his  view  are  almost  uniformly  agreeable.     He 
is  pleased  with  the  great  attention  paid  to  his  personal  accommo- 
dation as  a  traveller,  with  the  excellent  roads,  and  the  conve- 
niences of  the  public  carriages  and  inns.     The  country  everv- 
wbere  exhibits  the  appearance  of  high  cultivation,  or  else  of  wild 
and  picturesque  beauty ;  and  even  the  unimproved  lands  are  dis- 
posed with  taste  and  skill,  so  as  to  embellish  the  landscape  very 
bighly,  if  they  do  not  contribute  as  they  might  to  the  substantial 
comfort  of  the  people.     From  every  eminence,  extensive  parks 
and  grounds,  spreading  far  and  wide  over  hill  and  vale,  inter- 
spersed with  d^urk  woods  and  variegated  with  bright  waters,  un- 
roll themselves  before  the  eye,  like  enchanted  gardens.     And 
while  the  elegant  constructions  of  the  modem  proprietors  fill  the 
mind  with  images  of  ease  and  luxury,  the  mouldering  ruins  that 
remain  of  former  ages,  of  the  castles  and  churches  of  their  feudal 
ajieestors,  increase  the  interest  of  the  picture  by  contrast,  and 
asaociate  with  it  poetical  and  affecting  recollections  of  other  times 
and  manners.     Every  village  seems  to  be  the  chosen  residence  of 
Industry,  and  her  handmaids,  Neatness  and  Comfort ;  and,  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  island,  her  operations  present  themselves 
under  the  most  amusing  and  agreeable  variety  of  forms.     Some- 
times her  votaries  are  mounting  to  the  skies  in  manufactories  of 
innumerable  stories  in  height,  and  sometimes  diving  in  mines  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  dragging  up  drowned  treasures  from 

^  R«ad  an  ezoellent  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Ererott  in  the  tenth  rolumo 
of  tfae*'I>emoeratie  RoTiew/'  and  an  article  on  his  Esdays  in  the  eighteenth 
rolune  of  the  lame 
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the  bottom  of  the  sea.  At  one  time  the  ornamented  grounds  of  a 
Wealthy  proprietor  seem  to  realiie  the  fabled  Elysium ;  and  again, 
as  you  pass  in  the  evening  through  some  village  engaged  in  the 
iron  manufacture,  where  a  thousand  forges  are  feeding  at  onoe 
their  dark-red  fires,  and  clouding  the  air  with  their  volumes  of 
smoke,  you  might  think  yourself,  for  a  moment,  a  little  too  near 
some  drearier  residency. 

CLAIMS  OP  LITERATURE  UPON  AMilRICA. 

Independence  and  liberty — ^the  great  political  objects  of  all  com-, 
munities — ^have  been  secured  to  us  by  our  glorious  ancestors.  Id 
these  respects,  we  are  only  required  to  preserve  und  transmit 
unimpaired  to  our  posterity  the  inheritance  which  our  &thers 
bequeathed  to  us.  To  the  present  and  to  the  following  genera- 
tions is  left  the  easier  task  of  enriching,  with  arts  and  letters,  the 
proud  finbrio  of  our  national  glory.  Our  Sparta  is  indeed  a  noble 
one.     Let  us  then  do  our  best  for  it. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  intimate  that  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  or  the  finer  arts  of  life  have  been,  at  any  period 
of  our  history,  foreign  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
founders  of  the  colonies,  the  Winthrops,  the  Smiths,  the  Kal<»gb8, 
the  Penns,  the  Oglethorpes,  were  among  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  and  elegant  writers,  as  well  as  the  lofliest  and  purest 
spirits,  of  their  time.  Their  successors  have  constantly  sustained, 
in  this  respect,  the  high  standard  established  by  the  founders. 
Education  and  religion — ^the  two  great  cares  of  intellectual  and 
civilised  men — were  always  with  them  the  foremost  objects  of 
attention.  The  principal  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  were  per- 
sons of  high  literary  cultivation :  their  public  documents  were 
declared,  by  Lord  Chatham,  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  specimens 
of  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom.  In  every  generation,  our  country 
has  contributed  its  full  proportion  of  eminent  writers. 

In  this  respect,  then,  our  fathers  did  their  part ;  our  fHends  of 
the  present  generation  are  doing  theirs,  and  doing,  it  well.  But 
thus  hr  the  rektive  position  of  England  and  the  United  States 
has  been  such  that  our  proportional  contribution  to  the  eommon 
literature  was  naturally  a  small  one.  England,  by  her  great  supe- 
rioritv  in  wealth  and  population,  was,  of  course,  the  head-quartcn 
of  science  and  learning.  All  this  is  rapidly  changing.  Tou  are 
already  touching  the  point  when  your  wealth  and  population  vill 
eq|ual  those  of  England.  The  superior  rapidity  of  your  progress 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  give  you  the  ascendency.  It  will  then 
belong  to  your  position  to  take  the  lead  in  arts  and  letters,  a£  in 
policy,  and  to  give  the  tone  to  the  literature  of  the  language.  Let 
it  be  your  care  and  study  not  to  show  yourselves  unequu  to  this 
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high  cftlfing, — ^to  vindieate  the  honor  of  the  New  World  in  thiB 
generous  and  friendly  competition  with  the  Old.  You  will  per- 
haps be  told  that  uteraiy  pursnits  will  disqualify  you  for  the 
aetiTe  business  of  life.  Heed  not  the  idle  assertion.  Kejeot  it  as 
1  mere  imagination,  inconsistent  with  principle,  unsupported  by 
experience.  Point  out,  to  those  who  make  it,  the  illustrious  chsr 
racters  who  have  reaped  in  every  age  the  highest  honors  of  sto- 
diooB  and  active  exertion.  Show  them  Demosthenes,  forging  by  the 
light  of  llie  midnight  lamp  those  thunderbolts  of  eloquenoe  which 

*' Shook  the  arsenal  and  AUmined  oyer  Qreece, — 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxea'  throne." 

Ask  ihem  if  Cicero  would  have  been  hailed  with  rapture  as  the 
&ther  of  his  country,  if  he  had  not  been  its  pride  and  pattern  in 
philoeopby  and  letters.  Inquire  whether  Csesar,  or  Frederick,  or 
Bonaparte,  or  Wellington,  or  Washington,  fought  the  worse  be- 
cause they  knew  how  to  write  their  own  commentaries.  Remind 
them  of  Franklin,  tearing  at  the  same  time  the  lightning  from 
heaven  and  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor.  Do  they 
say  to  you  that  study  will  lead  you  to  skepticism  f  Recall  to  their 
memory  the  venerable  names  of  Bacon,  Milton,  •Newton,  and 
Locke.  Would  they  persuade  you  that  devotion  to  learning  will 
withdraw  your  steps  from  the  paths  of  pleasure  If  Tell  them  they 
are  mistaken.  Tell  them  that  the  only  true  pleasures  are  those 
which  result  from  the  diligent  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  body, 
and  mind,  and  heart,  in  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means. 
Bepeat  to  them  the  ancient  apologue  of  the  youthful  Hercules,  in 
the  pride  of  strength  and  beauty,  giving  up  his  generous  soul  to 
the  worship  of  virtue.  Tell  them  your  choice  is  also  made.  Tell 
them,  with  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  you  would  rather  be  in 
the  wrong  with  Plato  than  in  the  right  with  Epicurus.  Tell 
them  that  a  mother  in  Sparta  would  have  rather  seen  her  son 
brought  home  from  battle  a  corpse  upon  his  shield,  than  dis- 
hononred  by  its  loss.  Tell  them  that  your  mother  is  America, 
your  battle  the  warfisure  of  life,  your  shield  the  breastplate  of 
religion. 

Though  Mr.  ETtrett  if  mo«l  known  by  his  viisoroiu  and  dassio  prose,  yet  he 
pohlifhed  a  yolnme  of  original  and  tranelated  Poems,  in  1845,  which  are  a  credit 
to  ooT  Utsralara.    From  theee  I  seleet  the  following  spirited  lines : — 

THE  YOUNG  AMERICAN. 

Sdon  of  a'aiighty  stock !  Craft  and  subtle  treachery, 

Hands  of  iron, — ^hearts  of  oak, —  Gallant  youth !  are  not  for  thee ; 

Follow  with  unflinching  tread  Follow  thou  in  word  and  deeds 

Where  the  noble  fathers  led.  Where  the  God  within  thee  leada 
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Honesty  with  steady  eye, 
Truth  aud  pure  simplicity, 
Love  that  gently  winneth  hearts, 
These  shall  be  thy  only  arts. 

Prudent  in  the  council  train, 
Dauntless  on  the  battle  plain. 
Ready  at  thy  country's  need 
For  her  glorious  cause  to  bleed. 

Where  the  dews  of  night  distil 
Upon  Vernon's  holy  hill ; 
Where  above  it,  gleaming  far, 
Freedom  lights  her  guiding  star,— 

Thither  turn  the  steady  eye, 
Flashing  with  a  purpose  high ; 
Thither  with  deTotion  meet 
Ofl«n  turn  the  pilgrim  feet. 


Let  thy  noble  motto  be 
God, — the  Country, — Liberty  I 
Planted  on  Religion's  rock. 
Thou  shalt  stand  in  every  ahock. 

Laugh  at  danger  far  or  near ; 
Spurn  at  baseness,  spurn  at  fear; 
Still,  with  persevering  might. 
Speak  the  truth  and  do  the  right. 

So  shall  peace,  a  charming  guest. 
Dovelike  in  thy  bosom  rest ; 
So  shall  honor's  steady  blaie 
Beam  upon  thy  closing  days. 

Happy  if  celestial  favor 
Smile  upon  the  high  endeavor; 
Happy  if  it  be  thy  call 
In  the  holy  cause  to  fall. 


GEORGB  TICENOR. 


Gbobob  Tickror  was  bom  in  Boston,  MasaachosettB,  Aogost  1, 1791,  and 
gndnated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1807.  After  devoting  throe  years  to  ancient 
elassios  and  general  literature,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  l&w,  and  in  UU 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  But  his  literary  tastes  proved  too  strong  for  his  profes- 
sional, and  in  1815  he  embarked  for  Europe,  where,  in  many  of  her  capitals, 
and  in  Gottingen  University,  he  spent  five  years  in  studying  the  languages  and 
literature  of  Europe,  and  returned  in  1820,  to  enter  upon  the  Professorship  of 
Modem  Languages  and  Literature  in  Harvard  University,  to  which  during  bis 
absence  he  bad  been  appointed.  The  courses  of  lectures  which  he  delivered,  jear 
after  year,  apon  French  and  Spanish  literature ;  upon  eminent  Europeans,  ai 
Dante  and  Goethe ;  on  the  English  poets,  and  other  kindred  topics,  excited  the 
deepest  interest,  and  were  pronounced  by  the  most  compatent  judges  to  be  of 
the  very  highest  order,  not  only  from  the  beauty  and  richness  of  their  style,  bat 
from  their  stores  of  learning,  and  the  fund  of  valuable  information  they  eonveyed. 
Indeed,  the  enthusia^sm  they  enkindleU  among  the  students  of  Harvard,  formed 
quite  an  era  in  the  history  of  that  venerable  seat  of  learning. 

After  laboring  fifteen  years,  Professor  Ticknor  resigned  his  profeesordiip,  and, 
with  his  family,  pud  another  visit  to  Europe.  In  1840,  after  his  retora  home,  be 
entered  actively  upon  the  composition  of  his  great  work,  The  Mittofy  t/^ptmi$k 
LUercUure,  which  in  1849  made  its  appearance^  in  three  ootavo  volumes,  both  in  thii 
country  and  in  England.^  It  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  scholars  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atl antic,  and  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  principal 
joumals  of  England  and  the  Continent    It  has  been  translated  into  the  Spanish 


I  In  the  "Christian  Examiner"  for  January,  1850,  will  be  found  a  most  genial 
and  scholarly  review  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  great  work,  by  George  S.  Hillard. 
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as<2  Qcnnan  VuLgarngta,  which  fact  of  itself  attests  the  worth  of  a  work  on  which 
the  aeal  of  an  eyer-during  fhme  is  already  seL 

Besides  his  grefkt  work,  Mr.  Tieknor  has  given  us  The  Bemaim  of  Nathaniel 
AffUkm  Haven,  with  a  Memoir  of  hie  Life,  and  ^  has  oontribnted  valaable  articles 
to  the  **  North  American  Review/'  one  of  which — the  Life  of  La/ayette — ^has 
passed  through  several  editions.  He  has  also  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  canse 
of  education,  and  his  noble  library  (perhaps  the  most  valuable  private  collection 
m  the  country)  has  always  been  open  to  the  scholar  in  search  of  any  thing 
whieh  its  treasures  oonld  impart 


DON   QUIXOTE. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  hie  great  work,  Cervantes  announces 
it  to  be  his  sole  pnrpose  to  break  down  the  YOgne  and  authority 
of  books  of  chivalry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  he  declares 
aaew,  in  his  own  person,  that  "  he  had  no  other  desire  than  to 
render  abhorred  of  men  the  false  and  absurd  stories  oontained  in 
books  of  chivalry  -"  exulting  in  his  success,  as  an  achievement  of 
DO  small  moment.  And  such,  in  fact,  it  was ;  for  we  have  abundant 
proof  that  the  &naticism  for  these  romances  was  so  great  in  Spain, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  have  become  matter  of  alarm  to 
the  more  judicious.  At  last  thev  were  deemed  so  noxious,  that,  in 
1553,  they  were  prohibited  by  law  from  being  printed  or  sold  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  in  1555  the  same  prohibition,  and 
even  the  burning  of  all  copies  of  them  extant  in  Spain  itself,  was 
earnestly  asked  for  by  the  Cortes.  The  evil,  in  fact,  had  become 
formidable,  and  the  Yi^e  began  to  see  it. 

To  destroy  a  passion  that  had  struck  its  roots  so  deeply  in  the 
character  of  all  classes  of  men,  to  break  up  the  only  reading 
which  at  that  time  could  be  considered  widely  popular  and 
fashioDable,  was  certainly  a  bold  undertaking,  and  one  that  marks 
any  thing  rather  than  a  scornful  or  broken  spirit,  or  a  want  of  faith 
in  what  b  most  to  be  valued  in  our  common  nature.  The  great 
wonder  is,  that  Cervantes  succeeded.  But  that  he  did  there  is 
no  question.  No  book  of  chivalry  was  written  afler  the  appear- 
ance of  Don  Quixote  in  1605 ;  and  from  the  same  date,  even 
those  already  enjoying  the  greatest  favor  ceased,  with  one  or  two 
onimportant  exceptions,  to  be  reprinted ;  so  that,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  they  have  been  constantly  disappearing,  until  they 
are  now  among  the  rarest  of  literary  curiosities ; — a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  genius  to  destroy,  by  a  single  well-timed 
blow,  an  entire  department,  and  that,  too,  a  flourishing  and 
favored  one,  in  the  literature  of  a  great  and  proud  nation. 

The  general  plan  Cervantes  adopted  to  accomplish  this  object, 
without,  perhaps,  foreseeing  its  whole  course,  and  still  less  all  its 
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results,  was  simple  as  well  as  original.  In  1605,  he  published 
the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  in  which  a  ooontry  gentleman  of 
La  Mancha — fnll  of  genuine  Castilian  honor  and  enthusiasm, 
gentle  and  dignified  in  his  character,  trusted  by  his  friends,  and 
loved  by  his  dependants — ^is  represented  as  so  completely  crazed 
by  long  reading  the  most  famous  books  of  chivalry,  that  he 
believes  them  to  be  true,  and  feels  himself  called  on  to  become 
the  impossible  knight-errant  they  describe, — nay,  actually  goes 
forth  into  the  world  to  defend  the  oppressed  and  avenge  the 
injured,  like  the  heroes  of  his  romances. 

To  complete  his  chivalrous  equipment, — ^which  he  had  begun 
by  fitting  up  for  himself  a  suit  of  armor  strange  to  his  oentary,-— 
he  took  an  esquire  out  of  his  neighborhood ;  a  middle-aged  pea- 
sant, ignorant  and  credulous  to  excess,  but  of  great  good-nature; 
a  glutton  and  a  liar ;  selfish  and  gross,  yet  attached  to  his  master; 
shrewd  enough  occasionally  to  see  the  folly  of  their  position,  but 
always  amusing,  and  sometimes  mischievous,  in  his  interpretations 
of  it.  These  two  sally  forth  from  their  native  vilify  in  seaieh 
of  adventures,  of  which  the  excited  imagination  of  the  knight, 
turning  windmills  into  giants,  solitary  inns  into  castles,  and 
galley-slaves  into  oppressed  gentlemen,  finds  abundance  wherever 
he  goes ;  while  the  esquire  translates  them  all  into  the  plain  prose 
of  truth  with  an  admirable  simplicity,  quite  unconscious  of  its 
own  humor,  and  rendered  the  more  striking  by  its  contrast  with 
the  lofty  and  courteous  dignity  and  magnificent  illusions  of  the 
superior  personage.  There  could,  of  course,  be  but  one  con- 
sistent termination  of  adventures  like  these.  The  knight  and  his 
esquire  suffer  a  series  of  ridiculous  discomfitures,  and  are  at  last 
brought  home,  like  madmen,  to  their  native  village,  where  Cer- 
vantes leaves  them,  with  an  intimation  that  the  story  of  their 
adventures  is  by  no  means  ended. 

The  latter  half  of  Don  Quixote  is  a  contradiction  of  the  proverb 
Cervantes  cites  in  it, — that  second  parts  were  never  yet  good 
for  much.  It  is,  in  fact,  better  than  the  first  It  shows  more 
freedom  and  vigor ;  and,  if  the  caricature  is  sometimes  pushed  to 
the  very  verge  of  what  is  permitted,  the  invention,  the  style  of 
thought,  and,  indeed,  the  materials  throughout,  are  richer,  and 
the  finish  is  more  exact 

But  throughout  both  parte  Cervantes  shows  the  impulses  and 
instincts  of  an  original  power  with  most  distinctness  in  his  de- 
velopment of  the  characters  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho;  cha- 
racters in  whose  contrast  and  opposition  is  hidden  the  full  spirit 
of  his  peculiar  humor,  and  no  small  part  of  what  is  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  fiction.  They  are  his  prominent  personages. 
He  delights,  therefore,  to  have  them  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
front  of  his  scene.     They  grow  visibly  upon   his  favor  as  he 
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advances;  and  the  fondness  of  bis  liking  for  them  makes  him  con- 
stantly produce  them  in  lights  and  relations  as  little  foreseen  by 
himself  as  they  are  by  bis  readers.  The  knight,  vho  seems  to 
have  been  originally  intended  for  a  parody  of  the  Amadis,  becomes 
gradually  a  detached,  separate,  and  vrholly  independent  personage, 
into  whom  is  infused  so  much  of  a  generous  and  elevated  nature, 
sneh  gentleness  and  delicacy,  such  a  pure  sense  of  honor,  and  such 
a  waim  love  for  whatever  is  noble  and  good,  that  we  feel  almost 
the  same  attachment  to  him  that  the  barber  and  the  curate  did, 
and  are  almost  as  ready  as  his  family  w^s  to  mourn  over  his  death. 

The  case  of  Sanoho  is  again  very  similar,  and  perhaps  in  some 
respects  stronger.  At  first,  he  is  introduced  as  the  opposite  of 
Bon  Quixote,  and  used  merely  to  bring  out  his  master's  peou^ 
liarities  in  a  mpre  striking  relief  It  is  not  until  we  have  gone 
throogh  nearly  half  of  the  First  Part  that  he  utters  one  of  those 
proverbs  which  form  afterwards  the  staple  of  his  conversation  and 
hnmor;  and  it  is  not  until  the  opening  of  the  Second  Part,  and, 
indeed,  not  till  he  comes  forth,  in  all  his  mingled  shrewdness  and 
credulity,  as  governor  of  Barataria,  that  his  character  is  quite 
developed  and  completed  to  the  full  mieasure  of  its  grotesque  yet 
congruous  proportions. 

Cervantes,  in  truth,  came  at  last  to  love  these  creations  of  his 
marvellous  power  as  if  they  were  real,  familiar  personages,  and  to 
speak  of  them  and  treat  them  with  an  earnestness  and  interest 
that  tend  much  to  the  illusion  of  his  readers.  Both  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  are  thus  brought  before  us,  like  such  living  realities, 
that  at  this  moment  the  figures  of  the  crazed,  gaunt,  dignified 
knight^  and  of  his  round,  se&h,  and  most  amusing  esquire,  dwell 
bodied  forth  in  the  imaginations  of  more,  among  all  conditions  of 
men  throughout  Christendom,  than  any  other  of  the  creations  of 
human  talent.  The  greatest  of  the  great  poets — Homer,  Dante, 
Shakspeare,  Milton — ^ave  no  doubt  risen  to  loftier  heights,  and 
placed  themselves  in  more  imposing  relations  with  the  noblest 
attributes  of  our  nature;  but  Cervantes — always  writing  under 
the  unchecked  impulse  of  his  own  genius,  and  instinctively  con- 
ttDtrating  in  his  fiction  whatever  was  peculiar  to  the  character  of 
his  nation — ^has  shown  himself  of  kindred  to  all  times  and  all 
huids;  to  the  humblest  degrees  of  cultivation  as  well  as  to  the 
highest;  and  has  thus,  beyond  all  other  writers,  received  in  re- 
tarn  a  tribute  of  sympathy  and  admiration  ^m  the  universal 
spirit  of  humanity  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
laodem  eenius.  But  though  this  may  be  enough  to  fill  the  mea- 
sure of  human  fame  and  glory,  it  is  not  all  to  which  Cervantes  is 
entitled;  for,  if  we  would  do  him  the  justice  that  would  have 
been  dearest  to  his  own  spirit,  and  even  if  we  would  ourselves 
follj  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  his  Don  Quixote,  wo 
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should,  88  we  read  it,  bear  Id  mind  ihat  this  delightfnl  ronunce 
was  not  the  result  of  a  youthftil  exuberance  of  feeling,  and  a 
happy  external  condition,  nor  composed  in  his  best  years,  when 
the  spirits  of  its  author  were  light  and  his  hopes  high ;  but  that 
— with  all  its  unquenchable  and  irresistible  humor,  with  its  bright 
views  of  the  world,  and  his  cheerful  trust  in  goodness  and  yirtne 
— ^it  was  written  in  his  old  age,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  life  nearly 
every  step  of  which  had  been  marked  with  disappointed  expecta- 
tions, disheartening  struggles,  and  sore  calamities ;  that  he  began 
it  in  a  prison,  aad  that  it  ¥(fis  finished  when  he  felt  the  hand  of 
death  pressing  heavy  and  cold  upon  his  heart.  If  this  be  remem- 
bered as  we  read,  we  may  feel,  as  we  ought  to  feel,  what  admira- 
tion and  reverence  are  due,  not  only  to  the  living  power  of  Don 
Quixote,  but  to  the  character  and  genius  of  Cervantes ;  if  it  be 
forgotten  or  underrated,  we  shall  fail  in  regard  to  both. 


CHARLES  SPRAGUE. 


This  finished  poet  and  graceful  prose-writer  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1791.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  placed  at  an  early  age 
in  a  mercantile  house,  and  at  the  ago  of  twenty-one  engaged  in  business  on  hii 
own  account  After  a  few  years,  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Globe  Bank,  in 
Boston,  which  office  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Spragne  is  an  eminent  and  encouraging  example  of  the  union  of  lirgo 
business  capacity  and  exact  business  habits  with  a  love  of  literature  and  signal 
success  in  its  pursuit  He  was  bom  a  poet,  and  no  forms  of  the  countiDg-hoa» 
or  of  the  bank  could  repress  his  native  genius.  He  early  published  a  series  of  pro- 
logues, which  attracted  much  attention,  and  in  1828  was  a  sncoessftil  competitor 
for  the  Priie  Ode  at  an  exhibition  in  Boston  in  honor  of  Shakspeaie.'  On  the  4th 
of  July,  1826,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  which  ii 
above  the  ordinary  productions  of  that  character.  In  1827,  he  delivered  an 
admirable  Oration  before  the  MamaehmHU  Society  for  ike  Suppreuiom  vf  hten- 
peranoe;  and  in  1829,  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  80010(7  of  Harraid 
University,  entitled  Chu-ioeitjf,  This  is  the  longest  of  his  poetical  produotions,  and 
has  many  passages  of  signal  beauty.  In  1830,  he  pronounced  an  ode  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  which  has,  perhaps,  a  littlo 
more  finiah  than  the  ^'Shakspeare  Ode;"  but  it  displays  not  so  mnoh  spirit,  vigor, 


>  With  the  exception  of  Gray's  "  Bard"  and  "  Progress  of  Poesy,"  and  two  or 
throe  of  GoUins's  odes,  I  think  this  ode  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  oor 
language^  not  excepting  Dryden's  celebrated  '*  Alexander's  Feast"  In  beuty.  in 
vigor,  in  happy  allusions  and  pertinent  illustrations,  it  is  quite  equaJ  to  Pr?' 
den's,  while  it  has  nono  of  thoso  gross  associations  which  are  a  sad  blemish  in  it^ 
great  prototype. 
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or  genios.    Besides  these,  Mr.  Spragae  has  written  maaj  smaller  pieces,  which 
haTB  My  Bostatned  his  early  repatation.* 


8HAK8PEABE   ODE. 

God  of  the  glorious  Lyre ! 
Whose  notes  of  old  on  lofty  Pindns  rang, 

WMle  Jove's  exulting  choir 
Caught  the  glad  echoes  and  responsive  sang,— 
Come !  bless  the  servioe  and  the  shrine 
We  consecrate  to  thee  and  thine. 

Fierce  from  the  frozen  north. 
When  Havoc  led  his  legions  forth, 
O'er  Leartiing's  sunny  groves  the  dark  destroyers  spread : 
In  dust  the  sacred  statue  slept. 
Fair  Science  round  her  altars  wept, 
And  Wisdom  cowl'd  his  head. 

At  length,  Olympian  lord  of  morn. 
The  raven  veil  of  night  was  torn. 

When,  through  golden  clouds  descending, 
Thou  didst  hold  thy  radiant  flight. 

O'er  Nature's  lovely  pageant  bending. 
Till  Avon  roll'd,  all  sparlding,  to  thy  sight ! 

There,  on  its  bank,  beneath  the  mulberry's  shade, 
Wrapp'd  in  young  dreams,  a  wild-eyed  minstrel  stray'd. 
Lighting  there,  and  lingering  long. 
Thou  didst  teach  the  bard  his  song ; 

Thy  fingers  strung  his  sleeping  shell. 
And  round  his  brows  a  garland  curl'd ; 

On  his  lips  thy  spirit  fell. 
And  bade  him  wake  and  warm  the  world. 

Then  Shakspeare  rose  1 
Across  the  trembling  'strings 
His  daring  hand  he  flings. 
And  lo !  a  new  creation  glows ! 
There,  clustering  round,  submissive  to  his  will. 
Fate's  vassal  train  his  high  commands  fulfil. — 

Madness,  with  his  frightful  scream. 
Vengeance,  leaning  on  his  lance, 
Avarice,  with  his  blade  and  beam. 
Hatred,  blasting  with  a  glance. 
Remorse  that  weeps,  and  Rage  that  roars, 
And  Jealousy  that  dotes,  but  dooms,  and  murders,  yet  adores. 
Mirth,  his  face  with  sunbeams  lit, 
Waking  laughter's  merry  swell, 

'  ''Charles  Spragve  wrote  for  me  bi|^  little  in  The  Token;  yet  that  was  of  dia- 
mond worth." — Ooodrieh'e  RecoUeetiana.  Read  articles  on  his  poetry  in  ''North 
AuerieaD  Review,"  xix.  253,  xxxix.  313,  lii.  533.  A  beautiful  edition  of  his 
Poem  aod  Prose  Writings  has  been  published  by  Tioknor  A  Fields,  Boston. 
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Arm  in  arm  with  fresh-eyed  Wit, 
That  wavefi  his  tingling  lash,  while  Folly  shakes  his  bell.  • 

Despair,  that  haunts  the  gurgling  stream, 
Kiss'd  by  the  virg^  moon's  cold  beam, 
Where  spme  lost  maid  wild  ohaplets  wreathes, 
And,  swan-like,  there  her  own  dirge  breathes, 
Then,  broken-hearted,  sinks  to  rest, 
Beneath  the  bubbling  wave  that  shrouds  her  maniac  breast. 

Young  Love,  with  eye  of  tender  gloom, 
Now  drooping  o'er  the  hallow'd  tomb 
Where  his  plighted  Tiotims  lie, — 
Where  they  met,  but  met  to  die ; 
And  now,  when  crimson  buds  are  sleeping, 
Through  the  dewy  arbor  peeping, 
Where  Beauty's  child,  the  frowning  world  forgot, 
To  Youth's  deYOted  tale  is  listening. 
Rapture  on  her  dark  lash  glistening. 
While  fairies  leave  their  cowslip  cells  and  guard  the  happy  spok 

Thus  rise  the  phantom  throng, 
Obedient  to  their  Master's  song, 

And  lead  in  willing  chains  the  wondering  soul  along. 
For  other  worlds  war's  Great  One  sigh'd  in  yain, — 
O'er  other  worlds  see  Shakspeare  rove  and  reign ! 
The  rapt  magician  of  his  own  wild  lay, 
Earth  and  her  tribes  his  mystic  wand  obey. 
Old  Ocean  trembles,  Thunder  cracks  the  skies, 
Air  teems  with  shapes,  and  tell-tale  spectres  rise ; 
Night's  paltering  hags  their  fearful  orgies  keep, 
And  faithless  Guilt  unseals  the  lip  of  Sleep ; 
Time  yields  his  trophies  up,  and  Death  restores 
The  moulder'd  victims  of  his  voiceless  shores. 
The  fireside  legend  and  the  faded  page. 
The  crime  that  cursed,  the  deed  that  bless'd  an  age, 
All,  all  come  forth, — the  good  to  charm  and  cheer. 
To  scourge  bold  Vice,  and  start  the  generous  tear ; 
With  pictured  Folly  gazing  fools  to  ^ame, 

And  guide  young  Glory's  foot  along  the  path  of  fame. 

Lo !  hand  in  hand, 
Hell's  juggling  sisters  stand, 
To  greet  their  victim  from  the  fight ; 

Group'd  on  the  blasted  heath. 
They  tempt  him  to  the  work  of  death, 
Then  melt  in  air,  and  mock  his  wondering  sight. 

In  midnight's  hallow'd  hour 

He  seeks  the  fatal  tower, 
Where  the  lone  raven,  perch'd  on  high, 
>  Pours  to  the  sullen  gale 

Her  hoarse,  prophetic  wail, 
And  croaks  the  dreadful  moment  nigh. 
See,  by  the  phantom  dagjj^r  led. 

Pale,  guilty  thing ! 
Slowly  he  steals,  with  silent  tread, 
And  grasps  his  coward  steel  to  smite  his  sleeping  king ! 
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Hark!  'tia  the  signal  bell, 
'  Stniok  by  that  bold  and  unsex'd  one 
Whose  nulk  is  gall,  whose  heart  is  stone ; 
His  ear  hath  caught  the  knell,— 
'Tis  done  t  'tis  done ! 
Behold  him  from  the  chamber  rushing 
Where  liis  dead  monarch's  blood  is  gushing ! 
Look  where  he  trembling  stands, 
Sad  gazing  there, 
Life's  smoking  crimson  on  his  hands. 
And  in  his  felon  heart  the  worm  of  wild  despair ! 

Mark  the  sceptred  traitor  slumbering ! 

There  flit  the  slaves  of  conscience  round, 
With  boding  tongue  foul  murders  numbering ; 
Sleep's  leaden  portals  catch  the  sound. 
In  his  dream  of  blood  for  mercy  quaking, 
At  his  own  dull  scream  behold  him  waking ! 
Soon  that  dream  to  fate  shall  turn : 
For  him  the  llTing  furies  bum ; 
For  him  the  vulture  sits  on  yonder  misty  peak, 
And  chides  the  lagging  night,  and  whets  her  hungry  beak. 
Hark  1  the  trumpet's  warning  breath 
Echoes  round  the  yale  of  death. 
Unhorsed,  unhelm'd,  disdaining  shield. 
The  panting  tyrant  scours  the  field. 
Vengeance !  he  meets  thy  dooming  blade ! 
The  scourge  of  earth,  the  scorn  of  Heaven, 
He  falls !  unwept  and  unforgiven, 
And  all  his  guilty  glories  fade. 
Like  a  crush'd  reptile  in  the  dust  he  lies, 
And  Hate's  last  lightning  quivers  ft'om  his  eyes ! 

Behold  yon  crownless  king, — 
Ton  white-look'd,  weeping  sire, — 
Where  heaven's  unpillar'd  chambers  ring, 
And  burst  their  streams  of  flood  and  fire ! 
He  gave  them  all, — the  daughters  of  his  love ; 
That  recreant  pair !  they  drive  him  forth  to  rove, 
In  such  a  night  of  woe, 
The  cubless  regent  of  the  wood 
Forgets  to  bathe  her  fangs  in  blood, 
Attd  caverns  with  her  foe ! 
Tet  one  was  ever  kind ; 
Why  lingers  she  behind  ? 
0  pity  I — ^view  him  by  her  dead  form  kneeling, 
Even  in  wild  frenzy  holy  nature  feeling. 
His  aching  eyeballs  strain 

To  see  Uiose  curtain'd  orbs  unfold. 
That  beauteous  bosom  heave  again ; 

But  all  is  dark  and  cold. 

In  agony  the  father  shakes ; 

QrietB  choking  note 

Swells  in  his  throat, 

Stoh  wither'd  heart-string  tugs  and  breaks  I 
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Bound  her  pale  neck  his  dying  anns  he  wreathes, 
And  on  her  marble  lips  his  la^  his  deaih-kiss  breathes. 

Down,  trembling  wing !— shall  insect  weakness  keep 

The  sun-defying  eagle's  sweep  7 

A  mortal  strike  celestial  strings, 
And  feebly  echo  what  a  seraph  sings  f 

Who  now  shall  grace  the  glowing  throne 

Where,  all  unriyall'd,  all  alone, 
Bold  Shakspeare  sat,  and  looked  creation  through, 
The  minstrel  monarch  of  the  worlds  he  drew  ? 

That  throne  is  cold — ^that  lyre  in  death  unstrung 
On  whose  proud  note  delighted  Wonder  hung. 
•    Tet  old  ObliTion,  as  in  wrath  he  sweeps. 

One  spot  shall  spare, — the  grave  where  Shakspeare  sleeps. 

Bulers  and  ruled  in  common  gloom  may  lie, 

But  Nature's  laureate  bards  shall  neyer  die. 

Art*8  chisell'd  boast  and  Glory's  trophied  shore 

Must  live  in  numbers,  or  can  live  no  more. 

While  sculptured  Jove  some  nameless  waste  may  claim, 

Still  rolls  the  Olympic  car  in  Pindar's  fame ; 

Troy's  doubtful  walls  in  ashes  pass'd  away, 

Tet  frown  on  Greece  in  Homer's  deathless  lay ; 

Bome,  slowly  sinking  in  her  crumbling  fanes, 

Stands  aU  immortal  in  her  Maro's  strains ; 

So,  too,  yon  giant  empress  of  the  isles, 

On  whose  broad  sway  Uie  sun  forever  smiles, 

To  Time's  unsparing  rage  one  day  must  bend. 

And  all  her  triumphs  in  her  Shakspeare  end ! 

0  Thou  t  to  whose  creative  power 

We  dedicate  the  festal  hour. 
While  Grace  and  Goodness  round  the  altar  stand. 
Learning's  anointed  train,  and  Beauty's  rose-lipp'd  band— 
Bealms  yet  unborn,  in  accents  now  unknown, 
Thy  song  shall  learn,  and  bless  it  for  their  own. 

Deep  in  the  West  as  Independence  roves, 
His  banners  planting  round  the  land  he  loves, 
Where  Nature  sleeps  in  Eden's  infant  grace, 
In  Time's  full  hour  shall  spring  a  glorious  race. 
Thy  name,  thy  verse,  thy  language,  shall  they  bear, 
And  deck  for  thee  the  vaulted  temple  there. 
Our  Boman-hearted  fathers  broke 
Thy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke ; 
But  thou,  harmonious  master  of  the  mind, 
Around  their  sons  a  gentler  chain  shalt  bind ; 
Once  more  in  thee  shall  Albion's  sceptre  wave, 
4nd  what  her  Monarch  lost  her  Monarch-Bard  shall  save 

THE  BEOTHER8. 

Wb  a&b  but  two— the  others  sleep 
Through  Death's  untroubled  night ; 

We  are  but  two — oh,  let  us  keep 
The  link  that  binds  us  bright ! 
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Heart  leape  to  heart — ^the  sacred  flood 

Tliat  wanna  us  is  the  same ; 
That  good  old  man — ^his  honest  blood 

Alike  we  fondlj  claim. 

We  in  one  mother's  arms  were  lock'd— 

Long  be  her  Ioto  repaid ; 
In  the  same  cradle  we  wer^e  rock'd, 

Bound  the  same  hearth  we  play'd. 

Our  boyish  sports  were  all  the  same, 

Each  little  joy  and  woe ; 
Let  manhood  keep  alive  the  flame, 

Lit  up  so  long  ago. 

Wb  abb  but  two— be  that  the  band 

To  hold  us  till  we  die ; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand, 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 


THS  FAMILY   MEETING.^ 

We  are  all  here  !• 

Father,  mother, 

Sister,  brother. 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  is  fiU'd — we're  aU  eU  home; 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  come ; 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found. 
Bless,  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot ; 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot ; 
Let  gentle  Peace  assert  her  power, 
And  kind  Affection  rule  the  hour ; 

We're  all— all  here. 

We're  not  all  here ! 
Some  are  away, — ^the  dead  ones  dear 
Who  throBg'd  with  us  this  ancient  hearth. 
And  gave  Uie  hour  to  guiltless  mirth. 
Fate,  with  a  stern,  relentless  hand, 
Look'd  in  and  thinn'd  our  little  band ; 
Some  like  a  night-flash  pass'd  away, 
'     And  some  sank,  lingering,  day  by  day  : 
The  quiet  graveyard — some  lie  there : 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share — 

We're  not  all  here. 

We  are  all  here ! 
Even  they — ^the  dead — though  dead,  so  dear. 

'  Tbeie  lines  were  written  on  oooMion  of  tho  accidental  meeting  of  all  the 
'^tring  memben  of  a  fiimily,  the  father  and  mother  of  whioh,  one  eighty-two, 
^  otiMr  eighty  yean  <  Id,  have  lived  in  the  eame  honae  flfty-Chne  yean. 
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Fond  Memory,  to  her  duty  true, 
Brings  back  their  faded  forme  to  Tiew. 
How  lifelike,  through  the  mist  of  years, 
Each  well-remember'd  face  appears  1 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past ; 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast ; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold, 
They're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old — 
We  are  all  here. 

We  are  all  here ! 

Father,  mother, 

Sister,  brother. 
You  that  I  love  with  loTe  so  dear. 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said : 
Soon  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead ; 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
Oh,  then,  that  wisdom  may  we  know 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below ! 
So,  in  the  world  to  follow  this, 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  of  bliss, 

We're  all--aU  hire/ 


THE  WINGED   W0R8HIPPEES. 

AODIIBBSBD  TO  TWO 'SWALLOWS  THAT  FLEW  UTTO  GHAUHOBT-PLACB  CHUBOI 
DURING  niYINB  8KRTICX. 

Oay,  guiltless  pair, 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heayen  T 

Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer, 
Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

Why  perch  ye  here, 
Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend  t 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  offend  ? 

Ye  never  knew 
The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep: 

Penance  is  not  for  you, 
Bless'd  wanderers  of  the  upper  diup. 

To  you  'tis  given 
To  wake  sweet  Nature's  untaught  lays ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

Then  spread  each  wing. 
Far,  far  above,  o'er  lakes  and  lands. 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  rear'd  with  hands. 

Or,  if  ye  stay. 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour, 

Teach  me  the  airy  wav. 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 
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AboTe  the  crowd, 
On  upward  wingB  oould  I  but  fly, 
I'd  bathe  in  yon  bright  oloud. 
And  Beek  the  Btars  that  gem  the  sky. 

'Twere  Heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  traoklesB  light  to  soar. 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed, 
^d  Nature's  own  great  God  adore  I 


I   8£B  THEE   BTILL. 

I  rock'd  her  In  the  cradle. 
And  laid  her  in  the  tomb.    She  wna  the  fCfunguL 
What  flnwMe  drde  hath  not  felt  the  cfaann 
Of  that  sweet  tie  ?    The  yoaogest  ne'er  grow  ol^ 
The  fond  endearments  of  our  earlier  days 
We  keep  allre  in  them,  and  when  they  die 
Ovr  yonthtal  Joys  we  bury  with  them. 

I  see  thee  still ; 
Remembrance,  faithftil  to  her  trust, 
Calls  thee  in  beauty  from  the  dust ; 
Thou  comest  in  the  morning  light, 
Thou'rt  with  me  through  the  gloomy  night ; 
In  dreams  I  meet  thee  as  of  old ; 
Then  thy  soft  arms  my  neck  enfold, 
And  thy  sweet  voice  is  in  my  ear : 
In  every  scene  to  memory  dear, 

I  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still, 
In  every  hallow'd  token  round ; 
This  little  ring  thy  finger  bound, 
This  lock  of  hair  thy  forehead  shaded, 
This  silken  chain  by  thee  was  braided, 
These  flowers,  all  wither'd  now,  like  thee, 
Sweet  SisTEB,  thou  didst  cull  for  me ; 
This  book  was  thine ;  here  didst  thou  read; 
This  picture — ah  t  yes,  here  indeed 

I  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still ; 
Here  was  thy  summer  noon's  retreat, 
Here  was  thy  favorite  fireside  seat ; 
This  was  thy  chamber — ^here,  each  day, 
I  sat  and  watch'd  thy  sad  decay : 
Here,  on  this  bed,  thou  last  didst  lie ; 
Here,  on  this  pillow, — thou  didst  die. 
Dark  hour  t  once  more  its  woes  unfold : 
As  ti^en  I  saw  thee,  pale  and  cold, 

I  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still ; 
Thou  art  not  in  the  grave  oonfined— 
Death  cannot  claim  the  immortal  Mind ; 
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Let  Earth  close  o'er  its  saored  trust, 
But  Goodness  dies  not  in  the  dust; 
Thee,  0  my  Sistbk  I  'tis  not  thee 
Beneath  the  coffin's  lid  I  see ; 
Thou  to  a  fairer  land  art  gone ; 
There,  let  me  hope,  my  journey  done, 
To  see  thee  still  i 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNB,  1792—1852. 

John  Howard  Patkb  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Now  Tork,  June  9, 1791  He 
early  showed  great  poetical  taste,  together  with  a  strong  passion  fbr  the  sta^  oa 
which  ho  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Park  Theatre  of  lus  native  city,  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  in  the  character  of  Toong  Norral.  After  that»  for  some  7«an, 
he  performed  in  our  chief  cities  with  great  success.  In  1813  he  went  to  England, 
and  established  in  London  a  theatrical  journal,  called  the  Opera-Glats.  He  re- 
tamed  home  in  1834,  and  in  1851  was  appointed  Consnl  at  Tunis,  where  he  died 
the  next  year,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

Payne  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  and  other  poems ;  bat  he  is  now  only  known 
by  the  favorite  air  of  Jibme,  Stoeel  ffom^  which  he.  introduced,  when  in  London, 
into  an  opera  called  <'Glari;  or,  The  Maid  of  Milan."  No  song  was  ever  mon 
popular;  and  the  profits  arising  from  it  (which  went  to  the  manager  of  tlie 
theatre,  Charles  Eemble>  and  not  to  Payne)  are  said  to  have  amoonted  to  two 
thousand  guineas  in  two  years.  It  is  known  and  admired  wherever  tiie  Sngliab 
language  is  spoken,  and  richly  deserves  a  place  here. 


HOME,   SWEET  HOME. 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home ! 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home !  home !  sweet  home  I 

There's  no  place  like  home  I 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain :    - 
Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatch'd  cottage  again ; 
The  birds  singing  gayly  that  came  at  my  call : 
Give  me  these,  and  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all. 

Home !  sweet,  sweet  home ! 

There's  no  place  like  home ! 
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8EBA  SMITH. 

Sbba  Svith  wu  born  is  Buckfield,  Maine,  September  14, 1792,  and  graduated 
•t  Bowdoin  College  in  1818,  the  first  scholar  in  his  class.  After  teaching  school 
a  few  years,  he  purchased  one-half  of  the  **  Eastern  Argos," — then  the  leading 
paper  of  the  State, — edited  it  for  four  years,  and  then  sold  out  his  interest  in  this 
paper  and  established  the  "  Portland  Daily  Courier,"  which  he  conducted  sue- 
eesifnlly  for  seven  years.  It  owed  much  of  its  life  and  fame  to  the  original  Lettara 
^  MQjor  Jack  Downing,  which  probably  had  a  more  extensive  popularity  than 
any  series  of  papers  before  published  in  the  country.  The  object  of  these  Xettert 
wu  to  portray  the  weaknesses,  or  follies,  or  faults,  of  many  of  the  leading  men 
and  measores  of  the  times,  and  the  work  was  done  with  great  skUl  and  infinite 
humor.  In  1839,  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  still  resides,  engaged  in 
literaxy  pursuits.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  he  has  been  a  contributor  to 
many  of  the  leading  periodicals,  and  has  edited  different  magaiines.  His  pub- 
lished works  are, — Ify  Thirty  Yean  out  of  the  United  Statee  Senate,  hjf  Major  Jack 
Jkmmg,  illustrated  by  numerous  characteristic  engravings ;  a  volume  of  humorous 
Rones,  entitled  '  Way  Down  JEaet;  and  New  £iementa  of  Oeometry.  A  volume  of 
his  poems,  not  hitherto  published  in  a  collected  form,  is  now  in  prepay aUon  for 
the  press.    From  his  fugitive  pieces  I  select  the  following  touching  lines  :-^ 

THE  MOTHER  IN  THE  BNOW-STO&M.' 

The  cold  winds  swept  the  mountain's  height, 

And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild, 
And  'mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night 

A  mother  wander'd  with  her  child. 
As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  press'd, 
The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast. 

And  colder  still  the  winds  did  blow, 

And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on, 
And  deeper  grew  the  drifts  of  snow ; 

Her  limbs  were  chiird,  her  strength  was  gone. 
"  0  God  1"  she  cried,  in  accents  wild, 
« If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child  !*' 

She  stripped  her  mantle  from  her  breast. 

And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm, 
And  round  the  child  she  wrapp'd  the  vest, 

And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  worm. 
With  one  cold  kiss  one  tear  she  shed, 
And  sunk  upon  a  snowy  bed. 

At  dawn  a  traveller  passM  by, 

And  saw  her  'neath  a  snowy  veil ; 
The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye, 

Her  cheek  was  cold,  and  hard,  and  pale,— 
He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child, 
The  babe  look'd  up  and  sweetly  smiled. 

*  Soggssted  by  a  nal  incident  that  oeounred  in  the  Green  Mountains,  Vennont 
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HEKRT  WARE,  Jb.,  179a>-1843. 

HxiTRT  Ware,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Vhsie,  D.D.,  "Hollis  Pro- 
fessor of  DiYinity"  in  Harvard  College,  was  bom  in  Hingham,  Massachofctui, 
April  22,  1793,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1812.  On  leaving  eoIleg«. 
he  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  devoting  his  leifizr* 
time  to  a  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry,  the  profession  which  had  U-es 
his  choice  from  his  very  youth.  He  completed  his  theological  studios  in  1S16, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  yeur  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Uie  '■  Second 
Church,"  in  Boston.  After  twelve  years  of  labor  in  that  situation,  he  was  dis' 
missed  at  his  own  request,  and  travelled  in  Europe  for  a  year,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  health,  which  had  been  impaired  by  long-continued  mental  applie&- 
tion.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected  ''  Parkmaii  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloqueoev 
and  Pastoral  Theology"  in  Harvard  University,  which  chair  he  continued  to  fill 
with  great  acceptance  and  ability  till  the  summer  of  1842,  when  his  deelioifig 
health  obliged  him  to  resign  it;  and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  September  of  the  next 
year. 

Dr.  Ware's  works,  edited  by  Rev.  Chandler  Robins,  have  been  published  in  Boetoa, 
by  James  Munroe  A  Co.,  in  four  volumes.  They  consist  of  essays,  sermons,  con- 
troversial tracts  and  memoirs,  all  showing  a  mind  of  chaste.  Christian  schdar- 
ship,  and  a  heart  full  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  and  alive  to  eveiy  thing 
that  pertains  to  the  best  good  of  the  great  human  family.  They  also  eoDiau 
selections  from  his  poetry ;  for  Dr.  Waro  had  the  true  poetic  spirit^  and  fnlly 
appreciated  the  poef  s  elevated  and  elevating  mission,  as  is  beautiftilly  shown  ia 
the  following  few  lines  on  the  connection  between 

SCIENCE  AND  POETRY. 
■ 
Science  and  Poetry,  recognising,  as  they  do,  the  order  and  the 
beauty  of  the  universe,  are  alike  handmaids  of  devotion.  They 
have  been,  they  may  be,  drawn  away  from  her  altar,  but  in  thtii 
natural  characters  they  are  co-operators,  and,  like  twin-sisterSt 
they  walk  hand  in  hand.  Science  tracks  the  footprints  of  the 
great  creating  power;  poetry  unveils  the  smile  of  the  all-sns- 
taining  love.  Science  adores  as  a  subject;  poetry  worships  as  a 
child.  One  teaches  the  law,  and  the  other  binds  the  soul  to  it 
in  bands  of  beauty  and  love.  They  turn  the  universe  into  a 
temple,  earth  into  an  altar,  the  systems  into  fellow-worshippers, 
and  eternity  into  one  long  day  of  contemplation  and  praise. 

CHOOSING  A  PROFESSION. 

In  answering  the  question,  "What  is  to  be  considered  a 
living?"  men  immediately  separate  a  thousand  different  ways, 
according  to  their  previous  habits  of  life,  the  society  in  which 
they  have  lived,  their  notions  of  worldly  prosperity,  their  love  of 
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Belf-gratlfication,  their  ambitioQ;  and  the  numbeiless  other  things 
which  go  to  make  a  man's  idea  of  happiness.  K  men  would 
oease  to  take  counsel  of  these — if  they  could  calmly  look  with 
the  eye  of  sober  reason  on  life  and  its  purposes,  on  the  earth  and 
its  means  of  gratification — ^it  would  be  less  difficult  to  decide  this 
matter,  and  there  would  be  less  clashing  than  there  is  between 
this  first  obligation  to  make  a  worldly  provision,  and  the  subse- 
quent obligations  of  a  higher  nature. 

He  who  accounts  it  necessary,  or  most  desirable,  to  become 
rich,  who  connects  his  ideas  of  happiness  and  honor  with  large 
possessions  and  the  artificial  consideration  which  is  attached  to 
wealth,  errs  in  his  first  purpose,  goes  astray  in  the  very  first  step, 
aad  multiplies  the  hazards  of  disappointment  and  chagrin.  Yet 
perhaps  there  is  no  error  more  common — not  the  extravagant 
error  of  aiming  at  grecU  wealth,  as  the  object  for  which  to  live-^ 
hut  the  error  of  so  setting  one's  desires  on  a  mor^  than  compe- 
tence; of  so  looking  with  contempt  on  the  prospect  of  a  merely 
comfortable  existence,  that  the  taste  for  simple  and  natural  plea- 
sure is  lost,  and  the  higher  motives  of  virtue,  usefulness,  and 
truth  lose  their  comparative  estimation.  Hence  uneasy  desires, 
restless  discontent,  dissatisfaction,  repining  and  envy  at  the  more 
Buecessfui ;  hence,  in  a  word,  vyretchedness,  in  a  condition  where 
a  well>ordered  mind  could  be  full  of  gratitude.  In  a  commercial 
community,  like  that  in  which  we  live,  which  is  rushing  onward 
in  a  tide  of  prosperity  that  astonishes  while  we  gaze,  and  infatu- 
ates the  mind  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  commotion — in  such 
a  conununity,  especially,  there  is  danger  that  the  judgment  be 
perverted,  that  the  humbler  but  useful  callings  become  dis- 
tasted, and  multitudes  of  young  men,  to  the  peril  of  their  inno- 
eence,  at  the  risk  of  corruption  and  wretchedness,  press  into  the 
crowded  ranks  of  Mammon,  and  suffer  themselves  to  forget  there 
Ib  any  good  but  gold.  It  has  been  said  by  one  who  has  long 
watched  the  commercial  world  in  this  country,  that  only  one  in 
seven  of  those  who  enter  this  walk  succeed  in  it ;  that  six  in  every 
seven  fiul-^-a  dreadful  proportion  of  blanks,  considering  the  quan- 
tity of  blasted  hopes  and  blighted  integrity,  of  broken  hearts  and 
ruined  characters,  which  it  involves.  And  yet  into  this  des- 
perate struggle  how  eagerly  are  our  young  men  rushing  I  With 
Fix  chances  of  ruin  to  one  of  success,  how  many  are  leaving  the 
less  crowded,  the  more  certain,  the  more  quiet  avocations  of  pro- 
fessional life,  for  which  their  higher  education  had  fitted  them — 
and  in  which  competence,  with  cultivated  minds  and  useful  occu- 
pations, would  be  far  happier  in  the  long  run,  and  far  more 
bonorable,  than  this  ambition  to  grow. rich  in  business — ^whilst 
letters  are  forgotten,  philosophy  is  deserted,  the  acquisitions  of 
intellect  are  thrown  away,  and  the  mind,  that  might  have  illu- 
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mined  society  by  its  genius,  confines  its  noble  powers  to  die  pitiful 
drudgery  of  barter,  and  the  miserable  cares  of  gain ! 


SEASONS  OF  PRATSB. 

To  prayer !  to  prayer ! — ^for  the  morning  breaks, 
And  earth  in  her  Maker's  smile  awakes. 
His  light  is  on  all,  below  and  above — 
The  light  of  gladness,  and  life,  and  love. 
Oh !  then,  on  the  breath  of  this  early  air. 
Send  upward  the  incense  of  grateful  prayer. 

To  prayer  I — ^for  the  glorious  sun  is  gone, 
And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  comes  on. 
Like  a  curtain  from  God's  kind  hand  it  flows, 
To  shade  the  couch  where  his  children  repose. 
Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  stars  are  bright. 
And  give  your  last  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of  night 

To  prayer ! — for  the  day  that  God  has  blest 
Comes  tranquilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest. 
It  speaks  of  creation's  early  bloom. 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powers, 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallow'd  hours. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes, 

For  her  new-bom  infant  beside  her  lies. 

Oh  1  hour  of  bliss !  when  the  heart  o'erflows 

With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows : 

Let  it  gush  forth  in  words  of  fervent  prayer ; 

Let  it  swell  up  to  Heaven  for  her  precious  care. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  that  gathering  band. 
Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  the  trembling  hand: 
What  trying  thoughts  in  her  bosom  swell. 
As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  farewell  I 
ELneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  tearflil  fair. 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  by  the  dying  sinner's  side, 
And  pray  for  his  soul,  through  Him  who  died. 
Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow : 
Oh !  what  are  earth  and  its  pleasures  now  7 
And  what  shall  assuage  his  dark  despair 
But  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer  ? 

Kneel  down  at  the  couch  of  departing  faiUi, 

And  hear  the  last  words  the  believer  saith. 

He  has  bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends ; 

There  is  peace  in  his  eye,  that  upward  bends ; 

There  is  peace  in  his  calm,  confiding  air ; 

For  his  last  thoughts  are  God's — ^his  last  words,  prayer. 

The  voice  of  prayer  at  the  sable  bier  I 
A  voice  to  sust-ain,  to  soothe,  and  to  cheer. 
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It  eommends  the  spirit  to  Chxl  who  gave ; 
It  lifts  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave ; 
It  points  to  the  glory  where  He  shall  reign 
Who  whisper'd,  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again." 

The  Toioe  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  bliss ! 
Bat  gladder,  purer  than  rose  from  this. 
The  ransom' d  shout  to  their  glorious  King, 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing ; 
But  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise. 
And  their  Yoice  of  prayer  is  eternal  praise. 

Awake 4  awake!  and  gird  up  thy  strength, 
To  join  that  holy  band  at  length. 
To  Him,  who  unceasing  love  displays, 
Whom  the  powers  of  nature  unceasingly  praise, 
To  Him  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  given ; 
For  a  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  heayen. 


HENRY  C.  CAREY. 


This  pfolific  and  able  writer  on  political  economy,  whoso  praise  is  in  both 
hemupheres,  is  the  son  of  Mathew  Carey,^  and  was  born  in  PhUadolphia  in  1793. 
Sneoeeding  his  father  in  his  eztensive  publishing  business  in  1821,  he  continued 
in  this  pnrsnit,  so  congenial  to  his  literary  tastes,  till  1838.  He  seem«d  to 
mherit  a  strong  inclination  to  inrestigate  subjects  in  connection  with  political 
eeonomy,  and  in  1836  gaye  the  results  of  his  speculations  in  an  Enay  on  the 
Rate  of  WageB,  which  in  1840  was  expanded  into  the  Law9  of  WecUth,  or  iVt'n- 
eiptet  of  Political  Seonomy,  8  vols,  octayo.  The  positions  of  this  work  at  once 
•ttncied  the  attention  of  the  European  political  economists,  and  firom  many 
of  them  eiioited  the  warmest  praise.  It  was  pablished  in  Italian  at  Turin,  and 
is  Swedish  at  UpaaL  In  1848  Mr.  Carey  published  The  Poet,  the  iVeMitt,  and 
the  Future,  the  design  of  which  is  to  explain  the  facU  of  history  by  the  aid  of  great 
ud  oniyersaLiaws,  directly  the  reyerse  of  those  taught  by  Ricardo,  Malthus,  and 
other  eminent  politieal  economists.  This  work  also  has  been  vanslated  into 
KTend  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 

For  seyeral  years,  Mr.  Carey  contributed  all  the  leading  articles,  and  others  of 
lesi  importance,  to  the  periodical  entitled  "The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the 
AnriL''    Many  of  those  wero  collected  and  published  in  a  yolume,  entitled  The 
Hamtmy  of  bUereeU,  AgricuUurcUf  Mam/aeiuringy  and  Commercial  /  and  othei 
of  them  in  a  pamphlet  called  The  Prospect^  A^rieultwral,  Ifcuiu/aeluring,  Oommer 

'  Mathew  Carey  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1760,  and,  coming  oyer  to  this  country 
t*g\j  in  life,  established  himself  in  the  book-pablishing  bosiness,  which  for 
nesriy  half  a  century  he  carried  on  yery  eztensiyely  and  with  great  success. 
He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  philanthropist,  and  up  to  the  yery  last  year  of  his 
long  liie  he  took  the  lead  in  many  efforts  to  aid  tho  descrying  poor,  and  to  i 
liorato  the  condition  of  tho  suffering.    He  died  in  1839. 
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ekU,  amd  Finaxiti^U,  ai  the  Opeming  of  1851.1  Iq  1853  appeajred  TU  Sbm^Tnde, 
Jhmestie  and  Foreign :'  why  it  exUtt,  and  how  it  mojf  he  exUngwehttL  In  Uie 
latter  part  of  1857  appeared  a  series  of  admirable  Letten  addreued  to  tit  l^td- 
dmt  of  the  United  Staiee  upon  the  depressed  condiiion  of  the  financial,  eommer- 
oial,  agricaitnral,  and  manufaoturing  interests  of  our  ooantiy^  which  have  be» 
warmly  commended  and  widely  copied.  His  last  work,  in  three  Tolamea 
octavo,  is  entitled  PHnciplee  of  Social  Science,  to  which  nothing  that  has  appeared 
apun  this  subject  in  the  present  oentuiy  is  equal,  either  in  ftilness  or  practical 
efficiency;  and  it  will,  we  think,  place  him,  in  the  estimation  of  all  ihir  aad 
competent  judges,  among  the  very  first  of  political  economists. 


MAN  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Man,  tlie  molecule  of  society,  is  the  subject  of  social  science. 
In  common  with  all  other  animals,  he  requires  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep ;  but  his  greatest  need  is  that  of  association  with  his  fellow- 
men.  Dependent  upon  the  experience  of  himself  and  others  for 
all  his  knowledge,  he  requires  language  to  enable  him  either  to 
record  the  results  of  his  own  observation,  or  to  profit  by  those 
of  others ;  and  of  language  there  can  be  none  without  association. 
Without  language,  he  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  powers  granted  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  strength  of  the  ox  and  the 
horse,  the  speed  of  the  hare,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant,  aud 
must  remain  below  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  To  have  lan- 
guage, there  must  be  association  and  combination  of  men  with 
their  fellow-men ;  and  it  is  on  this  condition  only  that  oaan  can  be 
man ;  on  this  alone  that  we  can  conceive  of  the  being  to  which  we 
attach  the  idea  of  man.  "  It  13  not  good,"  said  G«i,  "  that  man 
should  live  alone ;"  nor  do  we  ever  find  him  doing  so,— the  earliest 
records  of  the  world  exhibiting  to  us  beings  living  together  in 
society,  and  using  words  for  the  expression  of  their  ideaa.  Lan- 
guage escapes  from  man  at  the  touch  of  nature  herself;'  and  the 
power  of  using  words  is  his  essential  faculty,  enabling  him  to 
maintain  commerce  with  his  fellow-men,  and  fitting  him  for  that 
association  without  which  language  cannot  exist.  The  words 
"  society"  and  ^^  language"  convey  to  the  mind  separate  and  dis- 
tinct ideas ;  and  yet  by  no  effort  of  the  mind  can  we  conceive  of 
the  existence  of  the  one  without  the  other. 

'  Of  the  Barmonjf  of  Intereete,  "Blackwood's  Magasine"  thus  remarks :—" Mr. 
Carey,  the  well-known  statistical  writer  of  America,  has  supplied  as  with  ample 
materials,  for  conducting  such  an  inquiry ;  and  we  can  siJely  recommend  bis 
remarkable  work  to  all  who  wish  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  progress  or 
decline  of  industrial  communities." 

"  Mr.  Carey  has  clearly  substantiated  his  claim  to  be  the  leading  writer  now 
devoted  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  In  his  pregnant  discussions,  he  baa 
not  only  elevated  the  scientific  position  of  his  country,  but  nobly  subserved  the 
nause  of  human ity."--iyr.  r.  QuarUHy,        2  See  remarks  of  Noah  Webster,  p.  lU 
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The  subject  of  sodal  science,  then,  is  man,  the  being  to  whom 
have  been  given  reason  and  the  Acuity  of  individualizing  sounds 
60  as  to  give  expression  to  every  variety  of  idea,  and  who  has  - 
been  placed  in  a  position  to  exercise  that  faculty.  Isolate  him, 
and  with  the  loss  of  the  power  of  speech  he  loses  the  power  to 
reason,  and  with  it  the  distinctive  quality  of  man.  Restore  him 
to  society,  and  with  the  return  of  the  power  of  speech  he  becomes 
agdn  Uie  reasoning  man. 


COMMERCB  AND   TRADE. 

The  words  "  commerce"  and  "  trade"  are  commonly  regarded 
as  convertible  terms;  yet  are  the  ideas  they  express  so  widely 
different  as  to  render  it  essential  that  their  difference  be  clearly 
understood.  All  men  are  prompted  to  associate  and  combine  with 
each  other,  to  exchange  ideas  and  services  toith  each  other,  and 
thus  to  maintain  commerce.  Some  men  seek  to  perform  ex- 
changes/or other  men,  and  thus  to  maintain  trade. 

Commerce  is  the  object  everywhere  desired  and  everywhere 
sought  to  be  accomplished.  Traffic  is  the  instrument  used  by 
commerce  for  its  accomplishment ',  and  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  the  instrument,  the  less  is  the  power  of  those  who  require  to 
use  it.  The  nearer  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  and  the  more 
perfect  the  power  of  association,  the  less  is  the  necessity  for  the 
trader's  services,  but  the  greater  are  the  powers  of  those  who 
produce  and  consume,  and  the  desire  to  maintain  commerce.  The 
more  distant  they  are,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  the  trader's  ser- 
vices, and  the  greater  is  his  power ;  but  the  poorer  and  weaker 
become  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  and  the  smaller  is  the 
commerce.  The  men  who  buy  and  sell,  who  traffic  and  transport, 
desire  to  prevent  association,  and  thus  to  preclude  the  mainte- 
nance of  commerce;  and  the  more  perfectly  their  object  is  accom- 
plished, the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  the  commodities  passing 
through  their  hands  retained  by  them,  and  the  smaller  the  pro- 
portion to  be  divided  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers. 

THE   WARRIOR-CHIEP  AND  THE  TRADER. 

The  object  of  the  warrior-chief  being  that  of  preventing  the 
existence  of  anj  motion  in  society  except  that  which  centres  in 
himself,  he  monopolizes  land,  and  destroys  the  power  of  voluntary 
association  among  the  men  he  uses  as  his  instruments.  The  sol- 
dier, obeying  the  word  of  command,  is  so  far  from  holding  him- 
self responsible  to  God  or  man  for  the  observance  of  the  rights  of 
person  or  of  property,  that  he  glories  in  the  extent  of  his  rob- 
^ea  and  in  the  number  of  his  murders.     The  man  of  the  Rooky 
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Mountains  adorns  his  person  with  the  scalps  of  his  butchered 
enemies ;  while  the  more  civilised  murderer  contents  himself  with 
adding  a  ribbon  to  the  decoration  of  his  coat;  but  both  are  savages 
alike.  The  trader — equally  with  the  soldier  seeking  to  preTent 
any  movement  except  that  which  centres  in  himself — also  uses 
irresponsible  machines.  The  sailor  is  among  the  most  brutalixed 
of  human  beings,  bound,  like  the  soldier,  to  obey  orders,  at  the 
risk  of  having  his  back  seamed  by  the  application  of  the  whip. 
The  human  machines  used  by*  war  and  trade  are  the  only  ones, 
except  the  negro  slave,  who  are  now  flogged. 

The  soldier  desires  labor  to  be  cheap,  that  recruits  may  readily 
be  obtained.  The  great  land-owner  desires  it  may  be  cheap,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  large  proportion  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  land ;  and  the  trader  desires  it  to  be  ehe&p, 
that  he  mav  be  enabled  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  he  will 
buy  as  well  as  those  upon  which  he  will  sell. 

The  object  of  all  being  thus  identical^ — ^that  of  obtaining  power 
over  their  fellow-men, — it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  we  find  the 
trader  and  the  soldier  so  uniformly  helping  and  being  helped  bj 
each  other.  The  bankers  of  Rome  were  as  ready  to  furnish  mate- 
rial aid  to  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Augustus,  as  are  now  those  of 
London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Vienna  to  grant  it  to  the  Em- 
perors of  France,  Austria,  and  Kussia ;  and  as  indifferent  as  they 
in  relation  to  the  end  for  whose  attainment  it  was  destined  to  be 
used.  War  and  trade  thus  travel  together,  as  is  shown  bv  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  only  difference  between  wars  made  for 
purposes  of  conquest,  and  those  for  the  maintenance  of  monopolies 
of  trade,  being  that  the  virulence  of  the  latter  is  much  greater  than 
is  that  of  the  former.  The  conqueror,  seeking  political  power,  is 
sometimes  moved  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fel- 
low-men ;  but  the  trader,  in  pursuit  of  power,  is  animated  by  no 
other  idea  than  that  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling 
in  the  dearest, — cheapening  merchandise  in  the  one,  even  at  the 
cost  of  starving  the  producers,  and  increasing  his  price  in  the 
other,  even  at  the  cost  of  starving  the  consumers.  Both  profit  by 
whatever  tends  to  diminution  in  the  power  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion and  consequent  decline  of  commerce.  The  soldier  forbids 
the  holding  of  meetings  among  his  subjects.  The  slave-owner 
interdicts  his  people  from  assembling  together,  except  at  such 
times  and  in  such  places  as  meet  his  approbation.  The  shipmaster 
rejoices  when  the  men  of  England  separate  from  each  other,  and 
transport  themselves  hj  hundreds  of  thousands  to  Canada  and 
Australia,  because  it  enhances  freights  ]  and  the  trader  rejoices, 
because  the  more  widely  men  are  scattered,  the  more  they  need 
the  service  of  tJie  middle-man,  and  the  richer  and  more  powerful 
does  he  become  at  their  expense. 
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Ir  any  one  could  claim  a  place  in  the  pages  of  this  Compendinm  of  American 
Literatme  from  the  number  and  popularity  of  his  published  works,  then  Samuel 
G.  Ooodiichy  the  renowned  "Peter  Parley,"  has  a  ri^ht  here  above  all  others. 
He  was  bom  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1793,  and  in  early 
life  commenced  the  publication  of  historical,  geographical,  and  other  school-books, 
at  Hartford,  in  his  native  State,  and  subsequently  became,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, a  writer  so  prolific,  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  compute  the  number  of  his 
pabiished  works.>  In  1824,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  he  published  "The 
Token," — a  oollection  of  original  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  by  various  contri- 
Imten,  and  elegantly  illustrated.  It  was  the  first  "Annual,"  we  believe,  that 
appeared  m  our  ooontry,  and  it  became  very  popular.  It  was  continued  for 
fifteen  yeara,  and  many  of  the  poems  and  tales  in  it  were  written  by  himsel£ 

Besidee  his  almost  numberless  compilations,  Mr.  Goodrich  has  published  the 
following  original  works :— In  1836,  Sketehea  /rim  o  Studen^i  Window,  being  • 
eollection  of  his  oontribntions  to  "The  Token"  and  various  magazines;  in  1838, 
/trende  EdueaHon;  in  1841,  The  Outcast,  and  other  Pomu/  in  1856,  ReeoUee- 
HoM  of  a  Lifetime,  or  Men  and  Thingt  I  hem  Seen,  in  two  volumes.  Prom  the 
laUer  I  have  made  the  following  prose  selections : — 


TIMOTHY   DWIGHT. 

Dr.  Dwight  was  perhaps  even  more  distingxiislied  in  conversa- 
tion than  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  indeed  regarded  as  without  a 
rival  in  this  respect  -,  his  knowledge  was  extensive  and  various, 
and  his  language  eloquent,  rich,  and  flowing.  His  fine  voice  and 
noble  person  gave  great  effect  to  what  he  said.  When  he  spoke, 
others  were  suent  This  arose  in  part  from  the  superiority  of  his 
powers,  hut  in  part  also  from  his  manner,  which  was  somewhat 
authoritative.  Thus  he  engrossed,  not  rudely,  but  with  the  will- 
ing assent  of  those  around  him,  the  lead  in  conversation.  Never- 
theless, I  must  remark  that  in  society  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
his  personal  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  softened  by  a  general 
blandness  of  expression  and  a  sedulous  courtesy  of  manner,  which 

1  The  number  of  works  that  Mr.  Goodrich  haa  published,  either  written,  com- 
piled, or  edited  by  himself,  is  so  great  that  the  very  catalogue  would  fill  two 
pa^  of  my  book.  'For  a  ftill  account  of  the  same,  and  also  for  a  list  of  spurious 
works  that  have  been  claimed  to  be  written  by  him,  see  the  appendix  to  the 
■oond  volume  of  his  ReeoUectione  of  a  Lifetime,  They  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: — ^Miscellaneous  Works,  including  fourteen  volumes  of  "The  Token," 
thirty  volumes;  Sehool-Bookff,  twenty -seven  volumes;  Tales,  under  the  name 
of  "Pster  Parley,"  thirty-six  volumes;  Porlejfe  Hietorieal  Compende,  thirty-six 
Tolonea;  Parlejfe  MieeeUaniee,  seventy  volumes:  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
eerenty-seven  volumes.  ''Of  all  thdse,"  he  says,  ''about  seven  millions  of 
Tolames  have  been  sold;  and  about  three  hundred  thousand  volumes  are  now 
■ok)  aonnally." 
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were  always  conciliating,  and  sometimes  really  captivating.  Hia 
smile  was  irresistible. 

In  reflecting  npon  this  good  and  great  man,  and  reading  his 
works  in  after-time,  I  am  still  impressed  with  his  general  supe- 
riority,— ^his  manly  intellect,  his  vast  range  of  knowledge,  and  his 
large  heart;  yet  I  am  persuaded  that,  on  account  of  his  noble 
person, — the  perfection  of  the  visible  man, — ^he  exercised  a  power 
in  his  day  and  generation  somewhat  'beyond  the  natural  scope  of 
his  mental  endowments.  Those  who  only  read  his  works  cannot 
fullv  realize  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  His  name  is  still  honored ;  many  of  his  works  stili 
live.  His  "  Body  of  Divinity"  takes  the  precedence,  not  only 
here^  but  in  England,  over  all  works  of  the  same  kind  and  the 
same  doctrine ;  but  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  he  waB  re- 
garded with  a  species  of  idolatry  by  those  around  him.  Even  the 
pupils  of  the  college  under  his  presidential  charge — ^those  who  are 
not  usually  inclined  to  hero-worship — almost  adored  him.  To 
this  day^  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  their  educa- 
tion under  his  auspices  look  back  npon  it  as  a  great  era  in 
their  lives. 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  this.  With  all  his  greatness  in 
other  respects,  Dr.  Dwight  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly 
felicitous  as  the  teacher,  the  counsellor,  the  guide,  of  educated 
young  men.  In  the  lecture-room,  all  his  high  and  noble  Qualities 
seemed  to  find  their  ftill  scope.  He  did  not  here  confine  himself 
to  merely  scientific  instruction :  he  gave  lessons  in  morals  and 
manners,  and  taught,  with  a  wisdom  which  experience  and  com- 
mon sense  only  could  have  ftirnished,  the  various  ways  to  insure 
success  in  life.  He  gave  lectures  upon  health, — the  art  of  main- 
taining a  vigorous  constitution  with  the  earnest  pursuit  of  pro- 
fessional duties,— citing  his  own  example,  which  consisted  in 
laboring  every  day  in  the  garden,  when  the  season  permitted,  and 
at  other  times  at  some  mecnanical  employment.  He  recommended 
that  in  intercourse  with  mankind,  his  pupils  should  always  con- 
verse with  each  individual  upon  that  subject  in  which  he  was 
most  instructed,  observing  that  he  never  met  a  man  of  whom  he 
could  not  learn  something.  He  gave  counsel  suited  to  the  various 
professions :  to  those  who  were  to  become  clergymen,  he  imparted 
the  wisdom  which  he  had  gathered  by  a  life  of  long  and  active 
experience;  he  counseUed  those  who  were  to  become  lawyers, 
physicians,  merchants, — and  all  with  a  fxilness  of  knowledge  and 
a  felicity  of  illustration  and  application,  as  if  he  had  actually  spent 
a  life  in  each  of  these  vocations.  And  more  than  this :  he  sought 
to  infuse  into  the  bosom  of  all  that  high  principle  which  served  to 
inspire  his  own  soul, — that  is,  to  be  always  a  gentleman,  taking 
St.  Paul  as  his  model.     He  considered  not  courtesy  only,  but 
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truth,  honor,  manlinesB  in  all  things,  as  essential  to  this  character. 
Eyery  kind  of  meanness  he  despised.  Love  of  country  was  the 
eonstant  theme  of  his  eulogy.  Beligion  was  the  soul  of  his  sys- 
tem. God  was  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  man  should  make  the 
moral  law  as  inflexible  as  the  law  of  nature.  Seeking  to  elevate 
all  to  this  sphere,  he  still  made  its  orbit  full  of  light, — ^the  light 
of  love,  and  honor,  and  patriotism,  and  literature,  and  ambition, — 
all  verging  towards  that  fnlness  of  glory  which  earth  only  reflects 
and  heaven  only  can  unfold. 

THE  BU&AL  DISTRICTS   OUR  COUNTRY^S   STRENGTH. 

The  importance  of  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try towns  is  plain,  when  we  consider  that  here,  and  not  in  the 
great  cities, — ^New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,-^^ire  the  hope, 
strength,  and  glory  of  our  nation.  Here,  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages,  are  indeed  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  here  there 
is  a  weight  of  sober  thought,  just  judgment,  and  virtuous  feeling, 
that  will  serve  as  rudder  and  ballast  to  our  country,  whatever 
weather  may  betide. 

As  I  have  so  recently  travelled  through  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  renowned  portions  of  the  European  continent,  I  find  myself 
constantly  comparing  the  towns  and  villages  which  I  see  here 
with  those  foreign  lands.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  there  are  in 
ooDtinental  Europe  no  such  country  towns  and  villages  as  those 
of  New  England  and  some  other  portions  of  this  country.  Not 
only  the  exterior  but  the  interior  is  totally  different.  The  villages 
there  resemble  the  squalid  suburbs  of  a  city ;  the  people  are  like 
their  houses, — poor  and  subservient, — narrow  in  intellect,  feeling, 
and  habits  of  thought.  I  know  twenty  towns  in  France,  having 
from  two  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  where,  if  you  except  the 
prefects,  mayors,  notaries,  and  a  few  other  persons  in  each  place, 
there  is  scarcely  a  family  that  rises  to  the  least  independence  of 
thought,  or  even  a  moderate  elevation  of  character.  All  the 
power,  all  the  thought,  all  the  genius,  all  the  expanse  of  intellect, 
are  centred  at  Paris.  The  blood  of  the  country  is  drawn  to  this 
seat  and  centre,  leaving  the  limbs  and  members  cold  and  pulseless 
M  those  of  a  corpse. 

How  different  is  it  in  this  country  I  The  life,  vigor,  power  of 
these  United  States  are  diffused  through  a  thousand  veins  and 
arteries  over  the  whole  people,  every  limb  nourished,  every  mem- 
ber invigorated !  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  do  not 
pve  law  to  this  country;  that  comes  from  the  people — ^the 
farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  merchants — independent  in 
their  circumstances,  and  sober,  religious,  virtuous  in  tiieir  habits 
of  thought  and   conduct.     I  make  allowance  for  the  sinister 
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influence  of  vice  which  abounds  in  some  places;  for  the  debasm| 
effects  of  demagogism  in  our  politicians ;  for  the  corruption  of 
selfish  and  degrading  interests,  cast  into  the  eeneral  curreDt 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion.  I  admit  that  these  sometimes 
make  the  nation  swerve,  for  a  time,  from  the  path  of  wisdom ;  but 
the  wandering  is  neither  wide  nor  long.  The  preponderatioe 
national  mind  b  just  and  sound,  and,  if  danger  comes,  it  will 
manifest  its  power  and  avert  it. 

BOSTON  IN  1824. 

In  1824,  Boston  was  notoriously  the  literair  metropolis  of  the 
Union, — ^the  admitted  Athens  of  America.     Edward  Everett  had 

given  permanency  to  the  ^'  North  American  Eeview ;"  and  thoagh 
e  had  just  left  the  editorial  chair,  his  spirit  dwelt  in  it,  and  hu 
fame  lingered  around  it.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Edward  T.  Chan- 
ning,  Jared  Sparks,  George  Bancroft,  and  others,  were  among  the 
rising  lights  of  the  literary  horizon.  The  newspaper  press  pre- 
sented the  witty  and  caustic  '^  Galaxy,''  edited  by  Buckingham; 
the  dignified  and  scholarly  "  Dailv  Advertiser,"  conducted  by 
Nathan  Hale ;  and  the  frank,  sensible,  manly  "  Centinel,"  under 
the  editorial  patriarch,  Benjamin  Russell.  Channing  was  in  the 
pulpit  and  Webster  at  the  forum.  Society  was  strongly  impressed 
with  literary  tastes;  genius  was  respected  and  cherished;  amao, 
in  those  days,  who  had  achieved  a  literary  fame,  was  at  least  equal 
to  a  president  of  a  bank,  or  a  treasurer  of  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany. The  pulpit  shone  bright  and  &r,  with  the  light  of  scholar- 
ship radiated  from  the  names  of  Beecher,  Greenwood,  Pierpont, 
Lowell,  Pall^ey,  Doane,  Stone,  Frothingham,  Gannett:  the  bar 
also  reflected  the  glory  of  letters  through  H.  G.  Otis,  Charles 
Jackson,  William  Prescott,  Benjamin  Gorham,  Willard  Phillips, 
James  T.  Austin,  among  the  older  members,  and  Charles  G. 
Loring,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Richard  Fletcher,  Theophilus  Parsons, 
Franklin  Dexter,  J.  Quincy,  Jr.,  Edward  G.  Loring,  Benjamin 
R.  Curtis,  among  the  younger.  The  day  had  not  yet  come  when 
it  was  glory  enough  for  a  college  professor  to  marry  a  hundred 
thousand  dolkrs  of  stocks,  or  when  it  was  the  chief  end  of  a 
lawyer  to  become  the  attorney  of  an  insurance  company,  or  a 
bank,  or  a  manufacturing  corporation.  Corporations,  without 
souls,  had  not  yet  become  the  masters  and  moulders  of  the  soul 
of  society.  Books  with  a  Boston  imprint  had  a  prestige  equal 
to  a  certificate  of  good  paper,  good  print,  good  binding,  and 
good  matter.  And  while  such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Boston, 
how  was  it  at  New  York?  Why,  all  thb  time  the  Harpers,  who 
till  recently  had  been  mere  printers  in  Dover  Street,  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  their  career  as  publishers,  and  the  Appletons,  Put- 
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flJUD,  Derby,  the  Maaona,  and  other  shining  lights  in  the  trade  of 
New  Yo^  at  the  present  time,  were  either  unborn,  or  in  the  nnr- 
seiy,  or  at  school. 

Wbat  a  revolution  do  these  simple  items  suggest, — ^wrought  in 
the  space  of  thirty  years  I  The  sceptre  has  departed  fVom  Judah : 
New  York  is  now  the  acknowledged  metropolis  of  American  lit^ 
ratare,  as  well  as  of  art  and  commerce.  Nevertheless,  if  we  look 
It  Borton  literature  at  the  present  time,  as  reflected  in  the  publish- 
ing lists  of  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Phillips, 
Suapson  k  Co.,  Crocker  &  Brewster,  GU>uld  &  Lincoln,  we  shall  see 
tbat  the  light  of  other  days  has  not  degenerated.  Is  it  not  aug> 
mented,  indeed  ? — ^for  since  the  period  I  speak  of,  Presoott,  Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne,  Whipple,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Hillard,  have  joined 
the  Boston  constellation  of  letters  V 


'  PhiUdelphia  will  not  i ilently  see  herself  thus  ignored  m  a  book-pabliihing 
otj.  Her  earlier  pnbli^liers,  Maihew  Carey,  John  Grigg,  and  others,  did  an 
■movnt  of  business  second  at  that  time  to  no  other  honsee  in  the  ooontry.  In 
18H  Mr.  Carej  sot  up  the  Bible  in  quarto  form,  tmd  kept  the  t^pe  Handingt — the 
fini  enterprise  of  that  kind,  it  is  thought,  in  the  world ;  and  of  this,  over  two 
hozMbed  thoosand  impressions  were  published.  And  it  may  here  be  remarked 
that  Philsdelphia  eontinues  to  mannfactore  more  Bibles  (outside  of  the  Ameriean 
Bible  Soeie^)  than  all  other  eities  in  the  Union  oombinecL 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  there  were  published  in  Philadelphia 
neh  works  as  these : — Dobson's  Encyclopedia,  21  vols. ;  Bees'  Cyclopedia,  46  vols. ; 
Sdinbnrgh  Encyclopedia,  18  vols. ;  whUe  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  13  vols. 
8vo,  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Carey  k  Lea,  cost  for  authorship 
sloae  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  John  Grigg 
fint  exhibited  that  ability  and  energy  which  soon  placed  the  house  of  Grigg, 
Elliott  k  Co.  at  the  head  of  the  distributing  houses  of  the  country ;  and  their 
toMesiOTS,  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  are  probably  the  largest  book«selling  and 
hookfdistributing  house  is  thb  world.  It  has  recently  been  made  a  matter  of 
bbsst  that  Chasers  A  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  had  sent  out  ten  tons  in  a  fortnight; 
wberess  Lippincott  A  Co.  ha^e  sent  out  for  three  weeks  together  tbx  tomb 

IVKRT  DAT  ! 

As  to  Medical  Books,  it  is  said  that  more  than  threo-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  issued  in  the  United  States  are  printed  and  published  in  Philadelphia. 
The  three  firms  most  extensively  engaged  in  this  branch  are  Blanchard  A  Lea^ 
J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  and  Lindsay  A  Blakiston.  The  first  of  these  firms  continues 
to  pnbli^  the  "  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  whose  reputation  is 
Nooad  to  none  other  in  tho  world.  Professor  Wood's  "  Practice  of  Medicine''  is 
ued  not  only  in  the  best  medical  colleges  in  this  country,  but  is  a  text-book  in 
corns  of  the  highest  rank  in  Great  Britain ;  and  Professor  Dunglison's  "  Medical 
iKctionaiy,''  published  by  Blanchard  A  Lea,  is  said  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
book  of  the  kind  in  our  language. 

In  the  department  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  to  mention  no  other,  we  wou7d 
nsmo  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  by  Charles  Wilkes,  in  five  royal 
octavo  volumes,  with  a  volume  of  maps,  published  by  Blanchard  A  Lea;  for  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  any  other  work  of  travels  has  equalled — certainly  none 
has  excelled — Uiis  in  artistic  and  mechanical  execution. 

In  the  matter  of  School  Books,  the  publications  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co., 
Coirperthwait  A  Co.,  E.  C.  A  J.  Biddle,  and  E.  H.  Butler  A  Co.,  doubtless  exceed 
thoso  of  any  other  four  houses  in  the  country.  The  last  house  issues  annually 
Dearly  four  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  Mitchell's  series  of  Geographies  alone. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  books  elegantly  illustrated,  and  printed  and 
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CARLOS  WILCOX,  17»4— 1827. 

Carlos  Wilcox  was  born  at  Newport^  New  Hampshire,  October  23,  I7M.  He 
gradnated  at  Middlebaiy  College  in  1813,  and  then  entered  the  theolojpeal  sehoot 
at  Andorer,  Massachusetts.  He  began  to  preach  in  1819 ;  bat  hia  health  frikd, 
and  he  accepted  an  inyitation  from  a  Mend  in  Salirtntiy,  Gonneetie«it»  to  lesids 
at  his  house,  where  he  spent  two  jean  and  eompoeed  his  A^  of  Benttoltnct, 
In  1824,  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  Chnreh,  Hart- 
ford, and  soon  won  a  high  repatation  for  eloqnenoe ;  but  his  health  began  to 
decline  rapidly,  and  after  varions  journeys  for  iU  restoration,  to  no  prnpoiSk  be 
breathed  his  last  on  the  27th  of  May,  1827. 

His  Bmnaina,  vfith  a  Memoir  <^  hia  Lyfe,  were  published  in  1828.  The  Tolome 
contains  two  poems,  the  Age  of  BenewUitee;  The  Beligitm  of  Taate^  deliyered  in 
1824  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College ;  and  fourteen  SeratemM, 
Both  of  the  poems  are  incomplete;  but  of  such  merit  are  they  as  frag^ments,  that 
they  make  us  the  more  sorrowM  for  what  wo  have  lost* 


SEPTEMBER. 

^he  sultry  summer  past,  September  oomes, 
Soft  twilight  of  the  slow-declining  year ; — 
All  mildness,  soothing  loneliness  and  peace ; 
The  fading  season  ere  the  falling  come, 
More  sober  than  the  buxom  blooming  May, 
And  therefore  less  the  favorite  of  the  world. 
But  dearest  month  of  all  to  pensive  minds. 
*Tis  now  far  spent;  and  the  meridian  sun. 
Most  sweetly  smiling  with  attemper'd  beams, 
Sheds  gently  down  a  mild  and  grateful  warmth. 
Beneath  its  yellow  lustre,  groves  and  woods, 
Ghecker'd  by  one  night's  frost  witU various  hues, 

bound  in  the  richest  manner,  no  house  in  the  country  surpasses,  if  any  equals, 
that  of  B.  H.  Butler  k  Co.  Their  last  published  work  of  this  kind,— i4  Oaiiery 
ofFamtnu  FaeU,  selected  and  arranged  by  Professor  Heniy  Coppdo, — as  bound  by 
Pawson  k  Nicholson,*  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  books  ever  i^acd 
in  this  country,  but  has  lately  (1861)  been  surpassed  in  letter-press  and  in  beaaty 
and  richness  of  illustration  by  the  "  Folk-Songs,"  edited  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer, 
and  published  by  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  Tork. 

^  "  He  was  a  true  poet,  and  deeply  interesting  in  his  character,  both  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  He  resembled  Cowper  in  many  respects, — in  the  gentleness  and 
tenderness  of  his  sensibilities,^4n  the  modest  and  retiring  disposition  of  his 
mind,  in  its  fine  culture  and  its  original  poetic  cast» — and  not  a  litde  in  the 
character  of  his  poetry." — Qborob  B.  Chbbvbb. 


*  I  bolievo  Now  Tork  and  Boston  booksellora  acknowlodgo  Pawaon  k  NIohoboD  th»  Ih^ 
btndors  in  this  ooontry,  and  not  sorpAMed  oven  by  Il&ydny  of  Txmdou.  The  junior  pwta*-  . 
JamoH  B.  Nicholson,  has  published  a  work  of  great  practical  value  upon  the  snluecC.  entitiarf 
*<A  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding;  containing  Full  InstructloDS  In  the  IMIfereat 
Branches  of  Forwarding,  Gilding,  and  Finishing;  also,  the  Art  of  Blarbling  Book-Bdges  and 
Paper.  The  whole  de^ii^nf^  for  the  Prnctical  Workman,  the  Amateur,  and  the  Boi^- 
Collector.** 
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While  yet  no  wind  has  swept  a  leaf  awaj, 

Shine  doubly  rich.    It  were  a  sad  delight 

Down  the  smooth  stream  to  glide,  and  see  it  tinged 

Upon  eaoh  brink  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues. 

The  yellow,  red,  or  purple  of  the  trees, 

That,  singly,  or  in  tufts,  or  forests  thick, 

Adorn  the  shores ;  to  see,  perhaps,  the  side 

Of  some  high  mount  reflected  far  below 

With  its  bright  colors,  intermixed  with  spots 

Of  darker  green.    Yes,  it  were  sweetly  Bad 

To  wander  in  the  open  fields,  and  hear, 

E*en  at  this  hour,  the  noon-day  hardly  past. 

The  lulling  Insects  of  the  summer's  night ; 

To  hear,  where  lately  buzzing  swarms  were  heard, 

A  lonely  bee  long  roving  here  and  there 

To  find  a  single  flower,  but  all  in  yain ; 

Then,  rising  quick,  and  with  a  louder  hum. 

In  widening  circles  round  and  round  his  head, 

Straight  by  the  listener  flying  clear  away, 

As  if  to  bid  the  fields  a  last  adieu ; 

To  hear,  within  the  woodland's  sunny  side, 

Late  full  of  music,  nothiog,  save,  perhaps, 

The  sound  of  nutshells  by  the  squirrel  dropp'd 

From  some  tall  beech,  fast  falling  through  the  leayes. 


FBEEDOM. 

All  are  bom  free,  and  all  with  equal  rights. 
So  speaks  the  chart«er  of  a  nation  proud 
Of  her  unequall'd  liberties  and  laws, 
WhUe  in  that  nation — shameful  to  relate^ 
One  man  in  five  is  born  and  dies  a  slave. 
Is  this  my  country  ?  this  that  happy  land, 
The  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  world  ? 
Oh  for  a  mantle  to  conceal  her  shame ! 
But  why,  when  Patriotism  cannot  hide 
The  ruin  which  her  guilt  will  surely  bring 
If  unre^ented  ?  and,  unless  the  God 
Who  pour'd  his  plagues  on  Egypt  till  she  let 
The  oppressed  ^o  free,  and  often  pours  his  wrath, 
In  earthquakes  and  tornadoes,  on  the  isles 
Of  Western  India,  laying  waste  their  fields, 
Dashing  their  mercenary  ships  ashore, 
Tossing  the  isles  themselves  like  floating  wrecks, 
And  burying  towns  alive  in  one  wide  grave, 
Ko  sooner  oped  but  closed,  let  judgment  piy» 
For  once  untasted  till  the  general  doom. 
Can  it  go  well  with  us  while  we  retain 
This  cursed  thing  ?     Will  not  untimely  frosts, 
Devouring  insects,  drought,  and  wind  and  hail. 
Destroy  the  fruits  of  ground  long  tilled  in  chains  T 
Will  not  some  daring  spirit,  bom  to  thoughts 
Above  his  beast^like  state,  find  out  the  truth. 
That  Africans  are  men ;  and,  catching  fire 
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From  Freedom's  altsr  raised  before  his  eyes 

With  incense  fuming  sweet,  in  others  light  . 

A  kindred  flame  in  secret,  till  a  train, 

Kindled  at  once,  deal  death  on  every  side  f 

Cease  then,  Columbia,  for  thy  safety  cease, 

And  for  thine  honor,  to  proclaim  the  praise 

Of  thy  fair  shores  of  liberty  and  joy. 

While  thrice  fire  hundred  thousand  wretched  elaves,^ 

In  thine  own  bosom,  start  at  every  word 

As  meant  to  mock  their  woes,  and  shake  their  chains. 

Thinking  defiance  which  they  dare  not  speak. 


DOING  GOOD,  TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet  relief? 

Or  is  thy  heart  oppressed  with  woes  untold  ? 
Balm  wouldst  thou  gather  for  corroding  grief? 

Pour  blessings  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold. 

'Tis  when  the  rose  is  wrapp'd  in  many  a  fold 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 

Its  life  and  beauty ;  not  when,  all  unrolled. 
Leaf  after  leaf,  its  bosom,  rich  and  fair. 
Breathes  freely  its  perfumes  throughout  the  ambient  air. 

Wake,  thou  that  sleepest  in  enchanted  bowers. 

Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  on  the  night 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  numbered  hours 

To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ; 

Wake,  ere  the  earth-born  charm  unnerve  thee  quite, 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  addressed ; 

Do  something---do  it  soon — ^with  all  thy  might ; 
An  angers  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest. 
And  God  himself,  inactive,  were  no  )  ^nger  blest. 

Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 

Contemplate,  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind. 
Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food, 

And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined. 

Pray  Heaven  for  firmness  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose — to  beg^n,  pursue. 

With  thoughts  all  fiz'd,  and  feelings  purely  kind ; 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review, 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever  due. 

No  good  of  worth  sublime  will  Heaven  permit 
To  light  on  man  as  from  the  passing  air ; 

Ths  lamp  of  genius,  though  by  nature  lit. 
If  not  protected,  pruned,  and  fed  with  care. 
Soon  dies,  or  runs  to  waste  with  fitful  glam; 

And  learning  is  a  plant  that  spreads  and  towers 
Slow  as  Columbia's  aloe,  proudly  rare. 

That  'mid  gay  thousands,  with  the  suns  and  showers 
Of  half  a  century,  grows  alone  before  it  flowers. 

AcoordiDg  to  the  oensns  of  1860,  there  are  in  the  land  3,204,347  i1at«,' 
about  one  to  every  six  freemen. 
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Has  immortality  of  name  been  giyen 

To  them  tliat  idly  worship  hiJIs  and  groYes, 
And  burn  sweet  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven  ? 

Bid  Newton  learn  from  fancy,  as  it  roves, 

To  measure  worlds,  and  follow  where  each  moves  T 
Bid  Howard  gain  renown  that  shall  not  cease, 

By  wanderings  wild  that  nature's  pilgrim  loves  ? 
Or  did  Paul  gain  heaven's  glory  and  its  peace 
By  musing  o'er  the  bright  and  tranquil  isles  of  Greece  ? 

Beware  lest  thou,  from  sloth,  thatT  would  appear 

But  lowliness  of  mind,  with  joy  proclaim 
Thy  want  of  worth, — a  charge  thou  couldst  not  hear 

From  other  lips,  without  a  blush  of  shame, 

Or  pride  indignant ;  then  be  thine  the  blame. 
And  make  thysdlf  of  worth ;  and  thus  enlist 

The  smiles  of  all  the  good,  the  dear  to  fame ; 
'Tis  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  miss'd, 
Or  let  all  soon  forget  that  thou  didst  e'er  exist. 

Rouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love, 

And  thou  an  angeFs  happiness  shalt  know ; 
Shalt  bless  the  earth  while  in  the  world  above ; 

The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 

In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow ; 
The  seed  that,  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours, 

Thy  hands,  unsparing  and  unwearied,  sow. 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers. 


WILLIAM  CULLBN  BRYANT. 

This  eminent  poet  and  political  philosopher,  the  son  of  Peter  Bryant,  M.B.,  of 
Cammiagton,  Hampshtre  Coanty,  MasBachosetts,  was  bora  in  that  town  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1794.  Wheto  only  ton  years  of  age»  Mr.  Bryant  prodacod  several 
■null  poems,  which,  though  bearing,  of  coarse,  the  marks  of  immatarity,  wore 
thoagfat  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  pnbliahed  in  a  neighboring  newspaper, — ^the 
'^  Hampshire  Gasette."  After  going  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  he 
tttersd  the  sophomore  class  of  Williams  College,  in  1810,  and  for  two  years  pur- 
eed his  studies  with  commendable  industry, — ^being  distingnished  more  espe- 
oally  for  his  fondness  of  the  classics.  Anxious,  however,  to  begin  the  profession 
vhieh  he  had  chosen, — the  law, — ^he  procured  an  honorable  dismission  at  the  end 
•f  the  jonior  year,  and  in  1815  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  Plymouth. 

Bat  Mr.  Bryant  did  not,  during  the  period  of  bis  professional  studies,  neglect 
Qm  ealtivation  of  his  poetic  talents.  In  1808,  before  be  entered  college,  he  had 
Published,  in  Boston,  a  satirical  poem  which  attracted  so  much  attention  that  a 
Meond  edition  was  demanded  the  next  year.  But  what  gave  him  his  early, 
wriable  rank  as  a  poet  was  the  publication,  in  the  ''  North  American  Review," 

32* 
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in  1817,  of  the  poem  Thmatopn*,  written  four  yean  before,  (in  1812.)  Thet  & 
young  man,  not  yet  nineteen,  should  hsve  prodnoed  a  poem  so  lofty  in  ooncep- 
tion  and  so  beautiful  in  execution,  so  full  of  chaste  language  and  ddicate  ud 
striking  imageiy,  and,  above  all,  so  pervaded  by  a  noble  and  eheerful  religiGiis 
philosophy,  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  example*  of  eariy 
maturity  in  literary  history.  Nor  did  this  production  stand  alone:  the  Aecnp- 
Hon  for  an  Entrance  into  a  Wood  followed  in  1813;  and  The  Waierfxmel  in  181<L 
In  1821,  he  wrote  his  longest  poem,  T\ie  Agee,  which  was  delirered  bafore  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harrard  College,  and  soon  after  published  in  Boston  ia 
connection  with  his  other  poems.  The  appearance  of  this  Tolume  at  omoe  placed 
Mr.  Bryant  in  the  yery  firont  rank  of  American  poets. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Bryant  was  married  to  Miss  Falrchild,  of  Great  Barrington, 
Massachusetts,  whither  he  had  removed  to  prosecute  his  profession.  Bat»  though 
skilfbl  and  successful  in  it,  he  preferred  to  devote  his  life  to  the  move  oongenisl 
pursuits  of  literature ;  and  in  1825  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  edited 
a  monthly  periodical,  **  The  New  York  Review  and  Athenssum  Magaxine,"  ia 
which  appeared  many  forcible  and  just  criticisms,  and  some  of  his  best  poems. 
In  1826,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  "  Evening  Post," — one  of  the  oldest  and  moit 
influential  of  the  daily  gazettes  in  our  country.  At  onco  its  columne  evinoed  new 
spirit  and  vigor,  and  it  became  the  leading  journal  of  the  so-caUed  "  Oemoeratie" 
party,  supporting  its  views  in  relation  to  banks,  free  trade,  &c  with  signal  ability. 
But  in  later  years,  when  he  thought  that  that  party  had  abandoned  the  principles 
of  its  founders,  and  was  becoming  too  much  the  ally  of  the  slave-power,  he 
divoroed  himself  from  it,  and  deroted  his  talents  and  influence  to  the  cause  of 
republican  freedom.  > 

Mr.  Bryant  has  visited  Europe  five  times,— in  1834,  1836,  1840,  1852,  and 
1857, — enriching  his  journal  with  his  letters  descriptive  of  the  scenes,  plans, 
countries,  and  persons  visited.  In  1850,  he  published  a  collection  of  letters 
written  during  his  travels,  under  the  title  of  Lettere  of  a  TracelUrf  of  which 
fHveial  editions  have  appeared.  His  letters  written  during  his  last  tour,  mostly 
in  Spain,  have  been  lately  published,  and  form  the  Second  Seriee  of  Lettere  of  a 
IVaoeller,  But  notwithstanding  the  ease  and  charm  of  his  descriptive  style,  and 
Its  terseness  and  power  in  discussing  political  subjects,  it  is  as  a  poet  that  Mr. 
Bryant  will  ever  be  most  known,  most  loved,  and  mo'kt  honored.' 


>  When  the  "  Evening  Post"  completed  its  first  half-century,  in  1851,  Mr. 
Brvant  wrote  its  history,  which  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 

'  For  criticisms  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poetry,  read  articles  in  "  Democratic  Review," 
vols.  Yii.  and  x.;  "North  American  Review,"  vols.  xiiL,  xxxiy.,  and  Iv.;  "Chris- 
tian Examiner,"  vols.  xxiL  and  xxxiiL ;  "  American  Quarterly  Review,"  rol.  xx. 
In  the  "  Democratic  Review*'  for  February,  1845,  is  a  fine  article  on  hi*  poetry, 
by  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  In  the  "  North  American  Review^'  for  January,  1844,  aro 
the  following  just  and  well-written  remarks : — 

"  His  poems  are  almost  perfoct  of  their  kind.  The  fhiits  of  meditation,  rather 
than  of  passion  or  imagination,  and  rarely  startling  with  an  unexpected  image  or 
sudden  outbreak  of  feeling,  they  are  admirable  specimens  of  what  may  be  iMed 
the  philosophy  of  the  soul.  They  address  the  finer  instincts  of  our  naturo  with  a 
voice  so  winning  and  gentle,  they  search  out  with  such  subtle  power  all  in  the 
heart  which  is  true  and  good,  that  their  influence,  though  quiet,  is  resistless 
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THANATOPSIS. 

To  iilm  who,  in  the  Ioyo  of  Naturer  holds 
Communion  with  j^er  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  T&rious  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  oome  like  a  blight 
'  Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart ; — 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice. — l(ei  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nourish'd  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again ; 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements. 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.     The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 
Tet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone, — ^nor  couldst  thou  wisli 
Couch  more  magnificent.     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world, — with  kings, 
The  powerAil  of  the  earth, — the  wise,  the  good. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  hills 

Tber  have  conMcrated  to  many  minds  things  which  before  it  was  painfiil  to  con- 
^'wpUte.  Who  can  say  that  his  feelings  and  fears  respecting  death  have  not  re- 
ccired  an  insensible  change  since  rowing  the  ThaaatopsU  f  Indeed,  we  think 
tlut  Bryuif  8  poems  are  valaable  not  only  for  their  intrinsic  ezoellenoe,  bat  for 
tbe  Tsst  inflaence  their  wide  circulation  is  calculated  to  exercise  on  national  feeU 
u>S*  and  manners.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  withoat  being  morally  bene- 
fited: they  purify  as  well  as  please;  they  develop  or  encourage  all  the  elevated 
ud  UMmgfatftd  tendencies  of  the  mind.  In  the  jar  and  bustle  of  our  American 
life,  more  fiivorable  to  quickness  and  aouteness  of  mind  than  to  meditation,  it  is 
veil  that  we  have  a  poet  who  can  bring  the  hues  and  odors  of  nature  into  the 
crowded  mart,  and,  by  ennobling  thoughts  of  man  and  his  destiny,  indace  the 
■oct  worldly  to  give  their  eyes  an  occasional,  glance  upward,  and  the  most  selfish 
to  fed  that  tile  love  of  God  and  man  is  better  than  the  love  of  mammon.'' 

Ab  elegaot  edition  of  Mr.  Bryanf  s  poems,  arranged  by  himself,  and  riohly 
Qlmtiated,  has  just  been  published  by  Appleton  k  Co. 
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Bock-ribb'd  and  ancient  as  the  snn, — the  Tales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods, — ^rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  SAd  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  pour'd  round  aU, 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  traverse  Barca*s  desert  sands, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  soond 
Save  its  own  daehings, — ^yet — the  dead  are  there, 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep, — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 
So  shalt  thou  rest ;  and  whai  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  ftrom  the  living,  and  no  firiend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    AU  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
;  When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
'•  Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
^  His  favorite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Theix  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  oome 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men — 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid. 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but,  sustain'd  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
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As,  darkly  limn'd  upon  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side  7 

There  is  a  Power  whose  oare 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast,— 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Tet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  sununer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  sliall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou*rt  gone ;  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallow'd  up  thy  form ;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

ioid  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky-  thy  certain  flighi. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


THE  CONQUEBOB'S   QBAVX. 

Within  this  lowly  grave  a  conqueror  lies ; 
And  yet  the  monument  proclaims  it  not, 
Nor  round  the  sleeper's  name  hath  chisel  wrought 
The  emblems  of  a  fame  that  never  dies, — 
Ivy  and  amaranth  in  a  graceful  sheaf 
Twined  with  the  laurel's  fair,  imperial  leaf. 
A  simple  name  alone. 
To  the  great  world  unknown. 
Is  graven  here,  and  wild  flowers  rising  round. 
Meek  meadow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground. 
Lean  lovingly  against  the  humble  stone. 

Here,  in  the  quiet  earth,  they  laid  apart 
No  man  of  iron  mould  and  bloody  hands. 
Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  cowering  lands 

The  passions  that  consumed  his  restless  heart ; 
But  one  of  tender  spirit  and  delicate  frame, 
Qentlest  in  mien  and  mind 
Of  gentle  womankind. 
Timidly  shrinking  from  the  breath  of  blame ; 

One  in  whose  eyes  the  smile  of  kindness  made 
Its  haunt,  like' flowers  by  sunny  brooks  in  May ; 
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Yet  at  the  thought  of  others'  pain,  a  shade 
Of  sweeter  sadness  chased  the  smile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  Ihat  moulders  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chill'd  with  fear, 

And  armies  muster' d  at  the  sign  as  when 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds  before  the  rainy  east, — 

Gray  captains  leading  bands  of  veteran  men 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  vultures'  feast. 
Not  thus  were  waged  the  mighty  wars  that  gave 
The  victory  to  her  who  fills  this  grave ; 
Alone  her  task  was  wrought ; 
Alone  the  battle  fought ; 
Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hope  was  stay'd 
On  God  alone,  nor  look'd  for  other  aid. 

She  met  the  hosts  of  sorrow  with  a  look 

That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore ; 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tamed,  and  took 
Meekly  her  gentle  rule,  and  frown'd  no  more. 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath, 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain, 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 
By  that  victorious  hand  despair  was  slain. 

With  love  she  vanquish'd  hate,  and  overcame 

Evil  with  good  in  her  Great  Master's  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadowy  state, 

Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies ; 
But  when  she  enter'd  at  the  sapphire  gate. 

What  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes ! 
How  heaven's  bright  depths  with  sounding  welcomes  rang. 
And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  flung ! 
And  He  who,  long  before. 
Pain,  scorn,  and  sorrow  bore, 
The  mighty  Sufferer,  with  aspect  sweet. 
Smiled  on  the  timid  stranger  from  his  seat ; 
He  who,  returning  glorious  from  the  gr^ve, 
Pragg'd  Death,  disarmed,  in  chains,  a  crouching  slave. 

'See,  as  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near. 
0  gentle  sleeper,  from  thy  grave  I  go 

Consoled,  though  sad,  in  hope,  and  yet  in  fear. 
Brief  is  the  time,  I  know. 
The  warfare  scarce  begun ; 
Yet  all  may  win  the  triumphs  thou  hast  won ; 
Still  flows  the  fount  whose  waters  streugthen'd  thee 

The  victors'  names  are  yet  too  few  to  fill 
Heaven's  mighty  roll ;  the  glorious  armory 

That  minister'd  to  thee  is  open'd  stilL 

THE  PAST. 

Thou  unrelenting  Past ! 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  daa^k  domain, 
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And  fetters,  snre  and  fast, 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign. 

Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn 
Old  empires  sit  in  sollenness  and  gloom, 

And  glorious  ages  gone 
lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth, 
Touth,  Manhood,  Age  that  draws  us  to  the  ground^ 

And,  last,  Man^s  Life  on  earth. 
Glide  to  thy  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound.^ 

Thou  hast  my  better  years, 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends — the  gpod — ^the  kind, 

Tielded  to  thee  with  tears, — 
The  Tenerable  form — ^the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back ; — ^yearns  with  desire  intense. 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captiyes  thence. 

In  Tain : — ^thy  gates  deny 
All  passage  saye  to  those  who  hence  depart ; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 
Thou  giv'st  them  back, — nor  to  the  broken  heart 

In  thy  abysses  hide 
Beauty  and  excellence  unknown : — to  thee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gathered,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea ; 

Labors  of  good  to  man. 
Unpublished  charity,  unbroken  faith, — 

Love,  that  midst  grief  began, 
And  grew  with  years,  and  falter'd  not  in  death. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unutter'd,  unreyered ; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame, 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappeared. 

Thine  for  a  space  are  they : — 
Tet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last ; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way. 
Thy  bolts  shall  fall,  inexorable  Past  I 

AU  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earliest  time. 

Shall  then  come  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

They  have  not  perish'd — ^no  1 
Kind  words,  remembered  yoices  once  so  sweet, 

Smiles,  radiant  long  ago, 
And  features,  the  great  souVs  apparent  seat, 

All  shall  come  back ;  each  tie 
Of  pure  aif^tion  shall  be  knit  again ; 

Alone  shall  Evil  die. 
And  Sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 
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And  then  shall  I  behold 
Him  bj  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  sprang. 

And  her  who,  still  and  cold, 
Fills  the  next  graye, — the  beaatiftil  and  young.' 


THB  EYENINQ   WIND. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  coorst  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day  I 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow ; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play, 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waTes  till  now, 
Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their  spray, 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorch'd  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea  I 

Nor  I  alone, — a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And  langpiishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound. 

Lies  the  Tast  inland,  stretched  beyond  the  sight 
Go  forth,  into  the  gathering  shade ;  go  forth, — 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  I 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest. 
Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide,  old  wood  from  his  migestic  rest, 
Summoning,  from  the  innumerable  boughs. 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast : 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 

And  where  the  overshadowing  branches  sweep  the  grass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 

And  dry  the  moisten'd  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep ; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go — ^but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 

Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore, 
With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 

Thee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more ; 
Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange. 

Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

*  "No  poet  in  onr  oonntry — ^we  might  perhaps  add,  in  any  <'<*»"*'y"^ ."'JJ] 
qnisito  in  rhythm,  so  olawically  pure  and  accurate  in  language,  so  apptopn*" 
diction,  phrase,  simile,  metaphor,  as  Bryant  He  dips  his  pen  in  wordi  M  •" 
endowed  painter  his  pencil  in  oolors.  His  vein  is  deep,  his  cfaoseo  u«"^ 
serious,  and  generally  tinged  with  a  not  nnpleasing  melaaoholy;  bat  paw<^  " 
hU  pre-eminent  endowment"— ^mc*«r6oc*«r,  i.  318. 
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And,  listening  to  thy  munmir,  he  shall  deem 
He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

Onoe  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands. 

Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd. 
And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 

Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah  I  neTer  shall  the  land  forget 
How  gush'd  the  life-blood  of  her  braTe,— > 

Gnsh'd,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  f^sh,  and  still. 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine,  are  hear^ 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 
The  blaek-mouth'd  gun  and  staggering  wain; 

Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry : 
Oh«  be  it  never  heard  again ! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought ;  but  thou 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare !  lingering  long 

Through  weary  day  and  weary  year ; 
A  wild  and  many-weapon'd  throng 

Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Tet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ; 
The  timid  good  may  jrtimd  aloof. 

The  sage  may  frown — ^yet  faint  thou  not, 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast, 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn ; 
For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 

The  victory  of  endurance  bom. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  ners ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers.^ 

^(M  this  Terse  an  BnglUh  oritio  thus  writes:— "Mr.  Bryant  has  certainly 
«•  nn  BOflrit  of  having  written  a  stanza  which  will  bear  compariBon  with  any 
^  liiMt  in  onr  recoUeotion.  It  has  always  read  to  us  as  one  of  tiie  noblest  in 
«•«  Engliih  laognage.  The  thought  is  complete,  the  expression  perfeot  A 
P<Mn  «r  a  dosen  saoh  verses  woald  be  like  a  row  of  pearls,  each  above  a  king's 
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Yeft,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust. 
When  they  who  help'd  thee  flee  in  feir. 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield. 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave. 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  peal'd 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 


THE  ANTIQUITY   OF  FREEDOM. 

0  Fresdom  !  thou  art  not,  as,  poets  dream, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs, 
And  wayy  tresses  gushing  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crown'd  his  slave 
When  he  took  oflf  the  gyves.     A  bearded  man, 
Arm'd  to  the  teeth,  art  thou ;  one  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword;  thy  brow, 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarr'd 
With  tokens  of  old  wars ;  thy  massive  limbs 
Are  strong  with  struggling.     Power  at  thee  has  Iaunch'4 
His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnings  smitten  thee ; 
They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  hast  f^om  heaven. 
Merciless  power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep, 
And  his  swart  armorers,  by  a  thousand  fires. 
Have  forged  thy  chain ;  yet,  while  he  deems  thee  bound, 
The  links  are  shiver' d,  and  the  prison- walls 
Fall  outward :  terribly  thou  springest  forth, 
As  springs  the  flame  above  a  burning  pile. 
And  shoutest  to  the  nations,  who  return 
Thy  shoutings,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies. 

Thy  birthright  was  not  given  by  human  hands : 
Thou  wert  twin -bom  with  man.     In  pleasant  liclds, 
While  yet  our  race  was  few,  thou  sat'st  with  him, 
To  tend  the  quiet  flook  and  jvatch  the  stars. 
And  teach  the  reed  to  utter  simple  airs. 
Thou  by  his  side,  amid  the  tangled  wood. 
Didst  war  upon  the  panther  and  the  wolf. 
His  only  foes ;  and  thou  with  him  didst  draw 
The  earliest  ftirrow  on  the  mountain-side. 
Soft  with  the  deluge.     Tyranny  himself. 
Thy  enemy,  although  of  reverend  look, 
Hoary  with  many  years,  and  far  obey'd. 
Is  later  bom  than  thou ;  and  as  he  meets 
The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye. 
The  usurper  trembles  in  his  fastnesses. 

Thou  shalt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  yeara, 
But  he  shall  fade  into  a  feebler  age ; 
Feebler,  yet  subtler.     He  shall  weave  his  snares, 
And  spring  them  on  thy  careless  steps,  and  olap^ 
His  wither'd  hands,  and  from  their  ambush  call 
His  hordes  to  fall  upon  thee.     He  shall  send 
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Quaint  maskora,  wearing  fair  and  gallant  forms. 

To  oatch  thj  gaxe,  and  uttering  graceful  words 

To  charm  thy  ear;  while  his  sly, imps,  by  stealth, 

Twine  round  thee  threads  of  steel,  Ught  thread  on  thread 

That  grow  to  fetters ;  or  bind  down  thy  arms 

With  chains  conceaFd  in  chaplets.     Oh !  not  yet 

Mayst  thou  unbrace  thy  corslet,  nor  lay 'by 

Thy  sword ;  nor  yet,  0  Freedom !  close  thy  lids 

In  slumber ;  for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps, 

And  thou  must  watch  and  combat  till  the  day 

Of  the  new  earth  and  heaven. 


JOHN  NEAL. 


Jou  NiAL  was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  October  25,  1793.  In  1818,  he  went 
to  Baltimore,  and  engaged  in  the  dry -goods  business  with  John  Pierpont;  but, 
being  onaiiooesBftd,  he  tamed  his  attention  to  literature,  and  commenced  his 
eareer  by  writing  for  the  "  Portico"  a  series  of  critical  essays  on  the  works  of 
Byron.  In  1818,  he  published  his  first  novel,  Keep  Cool,  written,  as  he  says, "  chiefly 
for  the  disoonragement  of  duelling."  Th^  Battle  of  NiagarOf  with  other  Focim; 
Othof  a  tragedy  in  five  acts ;  and  OoldaUf  the  Mam<xc  Harpert  snccessively  followed. 
He  also  wrote  a  large  part  of  **  The  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Paul 
AUen,"  as  Allen  had  announced  it,  received  subscriptions  for  it,  and  was  too  lazy 
to  finish  it  Pour  novels,  Logan,  Randolph^  Errata,  Seventy-Six,  followed  in  rapid 
nieeesiion.  Written  in  haste,  and  with  but  little  care,  they  are  now  neglected ; 
tkoogh  at  the  time  they  made  so  favorable  an  impression  that  some  of  tbem 
were  republished  in  England.  This  induced  the  writer  to  embark  for  that  coun- 
try, where  he  arrived  in  January,  1824.  He  very  soon  became  a  contributor  to 
▼triou  periodicals,  making  his  first  appearance  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine," 
for  which  he  wrote  a  series  of  interesting  and  piquant  articles  on  American 
vriten.    He  also  published,  while  abroad,  his  novel  Brother  Jonathan, 

AAer  remaining  three  years  in  Great  Britain,  Me  returned  to  his  native  city, 
end  soon  commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  "The 
Yiakee,"  which,  not  meeting  with  much  encouragement,  was,  in  about  a  year, 
merged  in  "The  New  England  Galaxy."^  In  1828,  he  published  Baehel  Dyer, 
*  itory,  the  subject  of  which  is  "  Salem  Witchcraft."  This  was  followed  by 
ii«tkorlj^p,  hy  a  Neto-Englander  over  the  Sea;  The  Doum-Ea»ter9 ;  and  Ruth 
Bider.  In  all  these  works  there  is  great  power  and  much  originality;  but,  setting 
all  Biethod  and  style  at  defiance,  they  will  not  survive  the  life  of  the  author.' 
Some  of  his  occasional  essays,  however,  as  well  as  a  few  pieces  of  poetry  written 
fv  the  aagaxines,  possess  great  merit,  and  ought  to  be  preserved.    A  volume  of 


'  See  page  225,  Life  of  Joseph  T.  Buckingham. 

*"John  Neal's  forces  are  multitudinous,  and  firo  briskly  at  every  thing.  They 
<^oeBpy  all  the  provinces  of  letters,  and  are  nearly  useless  from  being  spread  over 
too  nneh  ground."-^  Whippiest  Euay: 
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solections  from  his  workt  might  bo  made  that  would  be  a  yaloable  ooDtrilatkm  to 
oar  literature.    Mr.  Neal  now  (1860)  resides  in  Portland. 


CHILDEEN — WHAT   ARE  THEY? 

What  are  children  ?  Step  to  the  window  with  me.  The  street 
is  fiill  of  them.  Yonder  a  school  is  let  loose,  and  here,  just  within 
reach  of  onr  observation,  are  two  or  three  noisy  little  fellows,  and 
there  another  party  mustering  for  play.  Some  are  whispering  to- 
gether, and  plotting  so  loudly  and  so  earnestly  as  to  attract  every- 
body's attention,  while  others  are  holding  themselves  aloof,  with 
their  satchels  gaping  so  as  to  betray  a  part  of  their  plans  for  to- 
morrow afternoon,  or  laying  their  ]^eads  together  in  pairs  for  a 
trip  to  the  islands.  Look  at  them,  weigh  the  question  I  have  put 
to  you,  and  then  answer  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  answered : —  What  art 
children  f 

To  which  you  reply  at  once,  without  any  sort  of  hesitation^  per- 
haps,— "  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined ;"  or,  "  Men 
are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth ;"  or,  peradventure,  "  The 
child  is  father  of  the  man."  And  then  perhaps  you  leave  me, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  yourself  and  with  your  answer,  having 
"  plucked  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery,"  and  uttered,  without 
knowing  it,  a  string  of  glorious  truths.  *  *  * 

Among  the  children  who  are  now  playing  together^  like  birds 
among  tne  blossoms  of  earth,  haunting  all  the  green  shadowy 
places  thereof,  and  rejoicing  in  the  bright  air,  happy  and  beauti- 
ful creatures,  and  as  changeable  as  happy,  with  eyes  brimful  of 
joy  and  with  hearts  playing  upon  their  little  faces  like  sunshine 
upon  clear  waters;  amone  those  who  are  now  idling  together  on 
that  slope,  or  pursuing  butterflies  together  on  the  edge  of  that 
wood,  a  wilderness  of  roses,  you  would  see  not  only  the  gifted 
and  the  powerful,  the  wise  and  the  eloquent,  the  ambitious  and 
the  renowned,  the  long-lived  and  the  long-to-be-lamented  of  an- 
other age ;  but  the  wicked  and  the  treacherous,  the  liar  and  the 
thief,  the  abandoned  profligate  and  the  faithless  husband,  the 
gambler  and  the  drunkard,  the  robber,  the  burglar,  the  ravisher, 
the  murderer,  and  the  betrayer  of  his  country.  The  child  u 
father  of  the  man. 

Among  them  and  that  other  little  troop  just  appearing,  childrea 
with  yet  happier  faces  and  pleasanter  eyes,  the  blossoms  of  tiie 
future, — ^the  mothers  of  nations, — ^you  would  see  the  founders  of 
states  and  the  destroyers  of  their  country,  the  steadfast  and  the 
weak,  the  judge  and  the  criminal,  the  murderer  and  the  execu- 
tioner, the  exalted  and  the  lowly,  the  unfaithful  wife  and  tho 
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broken-hearted  husband,  the  proud  betrajei  and  his  pale  yictim, 
the  liying  and  breathing  portents  and  prodigies,  the  embodied 
virtues  and  vices  of  another  age  and  another  world,  and  allpiay^ 
ing  together  I     Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth.  *  *  * 

Even  fathers  and  mothers  look  upon  children  with  a  strange 
miflapprehension  of  their  dignity.  Even  with  the  poets,  they  are 
only  the  flowers  and  blossoms,  the  dew-drops  or  the  playthings,  of 
earth.  Yet  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven !  with  all  its  principalities  and  powers,  its  hierarchies, 
dominations,  thrones !  The  Saviour  understood  them  better  ^  to 
him  their  true  dignity  was  revealed.  Flowers !  They  are  the 
flowers  of  the  invisible  world;  indestructible,  self-perpetuating 
flowers,  with  each  a  multitude  of  angels  and  evil  spirits  under- 
neath its  leaves,  toiling  and  wrestling  for  dominion  over  it! 
Blossoms!  They  are  the  blossoms  of  another  world,  whose  fruit- 
age is  angels  and  archangels.  Or  dew-drops!  They  are  dew- 
drops  that  have  their  source,  not  in  the  chambers  of  the  earth, 
nor  among  the  vapors  of  the  sky,  which  the  next  breath  of  wind, 
or  the  next  flash  of  sunshine,  may  dry  up  forever,  but  among  the 
everlasting  fountains  and  inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  mercy  and 
love.  Playthings !  If  the  little  creatures  would  but  appear  tc 
us  in  their  true  shape  for  a  moment !  We  should  fall  upon  our 
faces  before  them,  or  grow  pale  with  consternation,  or  fling  them 
off  with  horror  and  loathing. 

What  would  be  our  feelings  to  see  a  fair  child  start  up  before 
08  a  maniac  or  a  murderer,  armed  to  the  teeth  ?  to  find  a  nest  of 
%rpents  on  our  pillow  ?  a  destroyer,  or  a  traitor,  a  Harry  the 
Eighth,  or  a  Benedict  Arnold,  asleep  in  our  bosom  ?  A  Cathe- 
rine or  a  Peter,  a  Bacon,  a  Galileo,  or  a  Bentham,  a  Napoleon,  or 
a  Voltaire,  clambering  up  our  knees  after  sugar-plums  r  Cuvier 
laboring  to  distinguish  a  horse-fly  from  a  blue-bottle,  or  dissecting 
a  spider  with  a  rusty  nail  ?  La  Place  trying  to  multiply  his  own. 
apples,  or  to  subtract  his  playfellow's  gingerbread  ?  What  should 
we  say  to  find  ourselves  romping  with  Messalina,  Swcdenborg, 
and  liadame  de  Stael  ?  or  playing  bo-peep  with  Murat,  Bobes- 
pierre,  and  Charlotte  Corday  ?  or  puss  puss  in  the  corner  with 
George  Washington,  Jonathan  Wild,  Shakspeare,  Sappho,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Alfieri,  and  Harriet  Wilson  ?  Yet  stranger  things  have 
happened.  These  were  all  children  but  the  other  day,  and  clam- 
hered  about  the  knees,  and  rummaged  in  the  pockets,  and  nestled 
in  the  kps  of  people  no  better  than  we  are.  But  if  they  could 
have  appeared  in  their  true  shape  for  a  single  moment,  while  they 
were  playing  together,  what  a  scampering  there  would  have  been 
among  the  grown  folks !     How  their  fingers  would  have  tingled  ! 

Now  to  me  there  is  no  study  half  so  delightful  as  that  of  these 
little  creatures,  with  hearts  fresh  from  the  gardens  of  the  sky,  in 
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their  first  and  fairest  and  most  anintentional  discloffoies,  while 
they  are  indeed  a  mystery, — a  fragrant,  luminous,  and  heau<ifiil 
mystery ! 

Then  why  not  pursue  the  study  for  yourself?  The  suhjeets 
are  always  before  you.  No  books  are  needed,  no  costly  drawings, 
no  lectures,  neither  transparencies  nor  illustrations.  Your  speci- 
mens are  all  about  you.  They  come  and  go  at  your  bidding. 
They  are  not  to  be  hunted  for,  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  od 
the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  in  the  desert,  nor  by  the  sea-shore. 
They  abound  not  in  the  uninhabited  or  unvisited  place,  but  in 
your  very  dwelling-houses,  about  the  steps  of  your  doors^  in  every 
street  of  every  yillage,  in  every  green  field,  and  every  crowddi 
thorough&re. 


EDWARD  ROBINSON. 


This  renowned  philologist  and  traveller,  Uie  son  of  Rev.  William  BoUnson, 
who  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chnrch  at  Sonthington,  Conneoticat^  for 
forty-one  years,  was  bom  at  that  plaoe  on  the  10th  of  April,  1794.  He  was  des- 
tined for  mercantile  lifb,  bat,  being  on  a  visit  to  his  nnole,  at  Clinton,  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  early  in  1812,  he  concluded  to  enter  Hamilton  College,  which 
had  just  been  chartered.  Accordingly,  in  the  fUl,  he  joined  the  first  Freshman 
elass,  and  gradnated  in  1816,  with  the  highest  honors.  In  October  of  the  next 
year  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  his  Alma  Mater,  where  he  remained  a  year,  teach- 
ing the  mathematics  and  the  Qnek  language.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1818, 
he  was  married  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rer.  Samuel  Kii^laad,  and 
sister  of  the  late  President  Eirkland,  of  Harvard  Universiiy.  She  died  in  tite 
following  July,  and  Mr.  Robinson  remained  in  Clinton,  pursuing  his  studies,  for 
two  years  longer. 

In  December,  1831,  he  went  to  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  after  being  hen 
two  years,  without  having  been  connected  with  the  seminary,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  instructor,  and  continued  such  till  1826,  translating  in  the  mean  tinM^ 
irorn  the  Latin,  "Wahl's  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti,"  or  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  four  years  in  travellini^ 
combined  with  hard  study,  in  the  mean  time  (1828)  marrying  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Professor  Ludwig  von  Jacob,  of  Halle.  On  his  letom  home  in 
1830,  he  was  appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1831,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"Biblical  Repository,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor  and  chief  contributor  for  four 
years.  In  1833  appeared  his  translation  of  ''Buttman's  Greek  Grammar,"  and 
in  1836,  his  now  Lexicon  of  the  New  Teatameni,  and  his  translation  of  the 
<*  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Qesenius." 

In  1837,  Dr.  Robinson  was  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  tho 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  position  which  he  still 
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Mdfc  H«  MoaptBd  the  appointOMnt  oaoonditloik  that  Iw  migfai  be  pennittad  to 
etifj  oQt  m  plaB  pTeruNielj  formed,  of  Tinting  the  landi  of  the  Bible^  t&  eon- 
joBetioB  with  his  Mend,  Rev.  Bli  Smith,  a  misaionaij  of  the  Amerioaa  Board. 
Ibis  lie  aeeoBpUslwd,  aikd  then  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  deroted  himielf  for 
tm  fna  to  the  preparation  of  hit  BiUieal  Be^earekm  ta  PalmHiu,  In  1840,  he 
ntuned  to  Hew  York,  and  his  great  work  wai  published  the  next  year  in  three 
voIuMS,  at  Boston,  London,  and  Halle.  It  at  onoe  eetabliihed  hie  fame,  and, 
for  lanaia^  unwearied  investigation,  and  scrupulous  fidelity,  placed  bim  in  the 
nij  front  rank  of  trarellersi  and  the  Royal  Qeographieal  Society  of  London 
ivuded  to  him  one  of  their  gold  medals. 

Notwithstanding  his  many  official  (abors  connected  with  the  scminaiy,  I)r« 
Eobiodon  prqjected  and  established,  in  1843,  '*  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  which,  for 
critical  theological  learning,  has  not  its  superior  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  also  published,  in  1845,  a  JIarmany  of  the  Four  GotpeU  in  Greek,  and  the  next 
ymt  an  SmgliBk  Harmony.  In  1850  appeared  a  new  edition  of  his  Lexicon  of  the 
y^t  TeetamenL 

The  next  year  he  agi^  set  out  for  Palestine,  to  make  new  researches,  as  well 
u  to  go  over  some  of  the  ground  formerly  explored.  He  returned  in  1852,  and 
made  preparations  fbr  a  new  volume,  which  appeared  in  1856,  both  in  this  coun* 
try  and  Sngland,  and  in  the  German  language  at  Berlin.  This  great  work  ia 
itov  the  standard  upon  the  geography  of  Palestine,  and  for  aocuraoy  and  tho- 
vn^uubn  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired.* 


PLAIN  BX?ORX  SINAI. 

As  we  advanced,  the  yalley  still  opened  wider  and  wider,  with 
>  gentle  ascent,  and  became  fdll  of  shrabs  and  tnfls  of  herbs,  shut 
in  on  each  side  by  lofty  granite  ridges  with  m^ed,  shattered 
Maks  a  thousand  feet  high,  while  the  face  of  Horeb  rose  directly 
before  ns.  Both  my  companion  and  myself  involantarily  ex- 
claimed, <<Here  is  room  enongh  for  a  large  encampment!'' 
^^hing  the  top  of  the  ascent,  or  water-shed,  a  fine  brcwid  plain 
Iaj  before  ns,  sloping  down  gently  towards  the  S.S.E.,  enclosed 
^J  nigged  and  yenerable  monntains  of  dark  granite,  stern,  naked, 
splintered  peaks  and  ridges  of  indescribable  grandeur,  and  termi- 
11^^  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  by  the  bold  and  awful 

'  P^Uettine,  PaH  and  Pretent:  toith  Biblical,  Literaty,  and  J^nentifie  Noticea:  By 
^-  Heniy  S.  Osbom,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  science  in  Boanoke  College, 
^^hOf  Virginia.  This  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  recently  published  by  James 
CbaUea  k  Son,  Philadelphia, — a  pleasant  and  animated  book  of  travels,  with  per- 
*«^  nminiseences,  descriptions  of  scenery,  interspersed  with  occasionsl  religious 
flections  and  philosophical  discussions ;  and  all  in  a  pure  and  lively  style.  It 
is  Uluitratod  by  a  series  of  original  engravings  from  the  pencil  of  the  author,  and 
^  anew  map  of  Palestine,  and  is  altogether  the  most  pleasant  and  readable  work 
BpoQ  thia  land  we  have  yet  seen, — of  no  ephemeral  interest,  but  of  a  living, 
Ix^natDsnt  value. 
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front  of  Horebi  rising  perpendicularly,  in  frowning  majesty,  firom 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  was  a  scene  of  Mlemo 
grandeur,  wholly  unexpected,  and  such  as  we  had  never  seen; 
and  the  associations  which  at  the  moment  rushed  upon  onr  minds 
were  almost  overwhelming;  As  we  went  on,  new  points  of  in- 
terest were  continually  opening  to  our  view.  On  the  left  of 
Horeb,  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  runs  up  S.  S.  E.,  between  lofty 
walls  of  rock,  as  if  in  continuation  of  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
plain.  In  this  valley,  at  the  distance  of  near  a  mile  from  the 
plain,  stands  the  convent ;  and  the  deep  verdure  of  its  fruit-trees 
and  cypresses  is  seen  as  the  traveller  approaches, — an  oasis  of 
beauty  amid  scenes  of  the  sternest  desolation.  Still  advancing, 
the  front  of  Horeb  rose  like  a  wall  before  us ;  and  one  can  ap- 
proach quite  to  the  foot,  and  touch  the  mount.  As  we  crossed 
the  plain,  our  feelings  were  strongly  affected  at  finding  here,  so 
unexpectedly,  a  spot  so  entirely  adapted  to  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  giving  of  the  law.  No  traveller  has  described  this  plain, 
nor  even  mentioned  it,  except  in  a  slight  and  general  manner, 
probably  because  the  most  have  reached  the  convent  by  another 
route,  without  passing  over  it;  and  perhaps,  too,  because  neither 
the  highest  point  of  Sinai,  (now  called  Jebel  Miisa,)  nor  the  still 
loflier  summit  of  St.  Catharine,  is  visible  from  any  part  of  it. 

THE  TOP  OF  SINAI,   (SUPSAPEH.) 

The  extreme  difficulty  and  even  danger  of  the  asoent  was  well 
rewarded  by  the  prospect  that  now  opened  before  us.  The  whole 
pbdn  er-IUhah  lay  spread  out  beneath  our  feet,  with  the  adjacent 
wadys  and  mountains ;  while  Wady  esh-Sheikh  on  the  right,  and 
the  recess  on  the  left,  both  connected  with  and  opening  broadly 
from  er-Rfthah,  presented  an  area  which  serves  nearly  to  double 
that  of  the  plain.  Our  conviction  was  strengthened  that  here,  or 
on  some  one  of  the  adjacent  clifik,  was  the  spot  where  the  Lord 
'<  descended  in  fire"  and  proclaimed  the  law.  Here  lay  the  plain 
where  the  whole  congregation  might  be  assembled ;  here  was  the 
mount  that  could  be  approached  and  touched,  if  not  forbidden ; 
and  here  the  mountain  brow,  where  alone  the  lightnings  and  the 
thick  cloud  would  be  visible,  and  the  thunders  and  the  voice  of 
the  trump  be  heard,  when  the  Lord  '^  came  down  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people  upon  Mount  Sinai."  We  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  awful  scene,  and  read,  with  a  feeling  that  will 
never  be  forgotten,  the  sublime  account  of  the  transaction  and  the 
commandments  there  promulgated,  in  the  original  words  as  re- 
corded by  the  great  Hebrew  legislator.^ 

»  Bxod.  xix.  9-25;  xx,  1-21. 
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THE   CEDARS  OF  LEBANON.* 

The  oedars  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  position  than  for 
their  age  and  sixe.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  are  situated 
tt  of  itself  a  great  temple  of  nature^  the  most  vast  and  magnificent 
of  ail  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lo%  dorsal  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  tends  slightly  towards 
the  east  for  a  time,  and  then,  afler  resuming  its  former  direction, 
throws  off  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  towards  the  west,  which  sinks 
down  gradualij  into  the  ridge  terminating  at  Ehden.  This  ridge 
sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  ridge, 
thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or  amphitheatre,  approaching  to 
the  horseshoe  form,  surrounded  by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon, 
▼hieh  rise  still  two  or  three  thousand  feet  aboye  it  and  are  partly 
eovered  with  snows.  In  the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the 
eedars,  utterly  alone,  with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green 
thing  in  sight.  The  amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west,  and, 
as  seen  iVom  the  cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to 
north.  The  extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars 
southwest  Mid  northwest.  High  up  in  the  recess,  the  deep,  pre- 
cipitous chasm  of  the  Kadisha  has  its  beginning, — the  wildest  and 
grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon. 

Bendes  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of 'Lebanon, 
which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in  the 
more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove  a  feel- 
ing of  veneration,  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of  Lebanon 
so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  sacred  writers, 
the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Solomon  '*  spake  of  trees,  irom  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in 
LelMiDon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.'" 
To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favorite  emblem  for  greatness,  splendor, 
and  majesty  :  hence  kings  and  nobles — ^the  pillars  of  society — are 
everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.'  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
splendid  description,  by  Ezekiel,  of  the  Assyrian  power  and 
glory.*  Hence,  too,  in  connection  with  its  durability  and  fra- 
grance, it  was  reearded  as  the  most  precious  of  all  wood,  and  was 
employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament  and  luxury.  In  Solo* 
mon's  temple,  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also  the  boards  and  the 
ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  f  and  it  was  like- 
wise used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zembbabel.'    David's  palace  was 

>  The  eleyation  of  the  oedan  above  the  aea  is  giren  by  Russegger  and  Schnbort 
■t  fix  tfaoiuand  Paris  ftet, — equivalent  to  six  thoosand  four  hundred  English  feet 
The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  threo  thousand  feet  higher. 

*  1  Kings  iv.  83;  c<>mp.  Judges  ix.  15;  2  Kings  xiv.  9;  Ps.  xxix.  5;  oiv.  10. 
'  Iml  iL  13;  xiv.  S;  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xxii.  23;  Esek.  xvii.  22;  Zech.  xi.  1,  Ac. 

*  Bxek.  xxxL  3-9.—^  1  Kings  vi.  9,  10 ;  oomp.  v.  6,  8,  10 ;  1  Chron.  xxii.  4. 
^  Ezra  iiL  7. 
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built  with  cedar  ;^  and  so  lavishly  waa  this  costly  wood  employed 
in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that  it  is  called  '<  the  house  of  ^e 
forest  of  Lebanon."'  As  a  matter  of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was 
sometimes  used  for  idols,'  and  for  the  masts  of  ships.*  In  like 
manner,  the  cedar  was  highly  prized  among  heathen  nations.  It 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  their  temples,  as  at  Tyre  and 
Ephesus ;  and  also  in  their  palaces,  as  at  Persepolis. 


EDWARD  EVERETT. 


Edward  Evekett,  the  son  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  and  a  yonnger  brother 
of  Alezftndor  H.  Everett^  waa  bom  in  Dorcheater,  Maaaachnaetta,  on  the  llth 
of  April,  1704.  After  the  uanal  preparatory  atadiea  at  Exeter  Academy,  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  venerable  Dr.  Abbot,  he  entered  Harvard  College  at  tlie 
early  age  of  thirteen,  and  took  hia  degree,  in  course,  in  1811,  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  acholar.  The  next  year  he  waa  appointed  a  tator  in  the  College,  and 
hold  the  aituation  for  two  years,  when  he  entered  the  theological  school  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1814,  when  but  twenty  yeara  of  age,  auceeeded  the  doqaeot 
Buckminster  aa  paator  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boaton.  The  next  year  he  was 
elected  Profeaaor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Harvard  College,  with 
the  privilege  of  further  qualifying  himaelf  for  ita  duties  by  a  visit  to  Boropo. 
He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  immediately  embarked  for  Ehgland,  whence 
he  went  to  Gbttingon  University,  where  he  remained  more  than  two  yean, 
devoting  hia  time  to  Greek  literature  and  the  German  language,  and  receiving 
the  degree  of  P.  O.,  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  returned  home  in  1819,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  bis  professorship.  In  1820,  he  bocame  editor 
of  the  ''  Korth  American  Review,"  infhsing  new  spirit  into  that  journal,  to  whkh 
in  the  next  four  years  he  contributed  about  fifly  papers,  and  above  sixty  mon 
subsequently,  when  the  Review  was  edited  by  his  brother  Alexander,  and  those 
who  succeeded  him.  In  1824,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  upon  7%e  Orcumttaneea  favorable  to  the  Progrem  of  Literaiurt  in  AmeritOt 
dosing  it  with  a  beautiful  apostrophe  to  General  Lafayette,  who  was  present  oo 
the  occasion.  In  1825,  he  took  hia  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Statea,  from  Middleaex  County,  and  kept  the  same  for  ten  years,  bearing 
a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the  debatea.*  In  1835,  he  retired  from  Congress, 
and  for  four  yeara  auooeaaively  he  waa  elected  Governor  of  Maaaaehuaetia ;  but  in 

•  S  Sam.  V.  11 J  viL  2j  eomp.  Jer.  xxii.  14,  15.— « 1  Kings  vii.  2;  x.  17.- 
s  laa.  xllv.  14;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  11.— «  Esek.  xxvii.  6;  where  tiie  deaeriptiott 
evidently  refera  to  aplendid  pleasure-veaaela. 

"  His  Congressional  career  did  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  add  much  to  his  reputa- 
tion. In  his  maiden  speech,  March  9, 1826,  he  went  out  of  hia  way  to  apolo- 
gise for  slavery  and  to  defend.it  from  the  New  Testament  For  this  hevsi 
rebuked  with  great  force  by  Icbabod  Bartlett,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampchirt, 
by  Churchill  C.  Cambreleng,  of  New  York,  and  with  withering  aarcaam  by  John 
Randolph,  of  Virginia. 
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1839,  h«  l<wt  his  election  by  one  single  vote.  In  1841,  he  was  appointed  Minister 
Pleoipotentiary  lo  the  Court  of  St.  James,  for  which  post  he  was  pccniiarlj  well 
qualified  by  his  great  learning,  his  elegance  of  manners,  and  bis  familiarity  with 
Bostof  the  Bofopean  languages.  On  his  return  home  in  1646,  h^  was  elected 
Prasident  of  Harvard  College,  a  position  which  he  held  till  1849.  In  November, 
1S62,  he  again  entered  poUtioai  life,  succeeding  Daniel  Webster  as  Secretary  of 
State,  nnder  the  administration  of  Millard  Fillmore,  and  in  1853  he  succeeded 
John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States  Senate.^ 

Mr.  Everett  now  resides  in  Boston,  occupied,  it  is  said,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
systematic  treatise-  on  the  modem  Law  of  JVotton*.  His  published  works  are 
A  De/mee  of  ChrUUani^,  1  vol. ;  Miseellaneoua  Writing;  2  vols.  8vo ;  OrcUiona 
and  ^eeeka,  2  vols.  8to.  These  four  last  volumes  contain  eighty-one  articles  on 
litentore,  science,  the  arts,  political  economy,  education,  including  his  various 
orttions  and  addresses  before  literary,  scientific,  and  agricultural  societies.' 


THE  PILGEIMS   OF  THE   MAYFLOWER. 

Methinks  I  see  it  now,  that  one  solitary,  adventurous  vessel, 
the  Mayflower,  of  a  forlorn  hope,  freighted  with  the  prospecta 
of  a  future  state,  and  bound  across  the  unknown  sea.  I  behold  it 
pursuing,  with  a  thousand  misgivings,  the  uncertain,  the  tedious 
voyage.  Suns  rise  and  set,  and  weeks  and  months  pass,  and 
winter  surprises  them  on  the  deep,  but  brings  them  not  the  sight 
of  the  wished-for  shore.  I  see  them  now,  scantily  supplied  with 
provisions,  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  in  their  ill-stored  prison, 
delayed  by  calms,  pursuing  a  circuitous  route,  and  now  driven  in 
fury  before  the  raging  tempest,  on  the  high  and  giddy  waves. 
The  awful  voice  of  the  storm  howls  through  the  rigging.     The 

'  On  the  14th  of  March,  1864,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  presented  a  huge 
petition,  signed  by  three  thousand  and  fifty  clergymen  of  New  England,  against 
tbe  "Nebraska  BUI."  The  object  of  the  petition  was  immediately  attacked,  and 
tJw  petitiotters  themselves  foully  (though  characteristically)  assailed,  by  Senators 
DoQglas,  of  Illinois,  and  Mason,  of  Virginia;  while  Senators  Houston,  of  Texas, 
ud  Seward,  of  New  York,  warmly  and  eloquently  defended  both.  Mr.  Everett 
also  spoke;  but  his  remarks  were  so  tame  and  apologetioal,  that  it  would  have 
^MO  better  for  the  cause  of  freedom  had  he  been  silent 

^  ^  As  a  man  of  letters,  in  every  branch  of  public  service,  and  in  society  and 
private  life,  Mr.  Everett  has  combined  the  useful  with  the  ornamental,  with  a 
tact,  a  universality,  and  a  faithfulness,  almost  unprecedented.  At  Windsor 
Cictlejwe  find  him  fluently  conversing  with  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  thiir  vernacular  tongue ;  in  Florence,  addressing  the  Scientific  Congress  with 
dunctehstic  grace  and  wisdom ;  in  London,  entertaining  the  most  gifted  and 
vicely-ehosen  party  of  artists,  authors,  and  men  of  rank  or  state,  in  a  manner 
vitich  elicits  their  best  social  sentiments ;  at  home,  in  the  professor's  chair,  in  the 
popniar  assembly,  in  the  lyceum-hall,  or  to  celebrate  an  historical  occasion, 
pving  expression  to  high  sentiment  or  memorable  fact,  with  the  finished 
njle  and  thrilling  emphasis  of  the  accomplished  orator." — JSomee  of  American 
AjuJiort. 
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laboring  masts  seem  straining  from  their  basa;  the  disoial  Bound 
of  the  pumps  is  heard ;  the  ship  leaps,  as  it  were,  madl j  from 
billow  to  billow;  the  ooean  breaks,  and  settles  with  engolfii^ 
floods  over  the  floating  deok,  and  beats  with  deadening  w&^t 
against  the  staggered  vessel.  I  see  them,  escaped  firom  these 
perils,  pursuing  u&eir  ail-but  desperate  undertaking,  and  landed 
at  List,  after  a  five  months'  passage,  on  the  ice-clad  rocks  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  weak  and  weary  from  the  voyage,  poorly  armed,  scantily 
Srovisioned,  depending  on  the  charity  of  their  shipmaster  for  a 
raught  of  beer  on  board,  drinking  nothing  but  water  od 
shore,  without  shelter,  without  means,  surrounded  by  hostile 
tribes.  Shut  now  the  volume  of  history,  and  tell  me,  on  any 
principle  of  human  probability,  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  this 
handfal  of  adventurers  ?  Tell  me,  man  of  militaiy  Boienoe,  ia 
how  many  months  were  they  all  swept  off  by  the  thirty  savage 
tribes,  enumerated  within  the  early  limits  of  New  England? 
Tell  me,  politician,  how  long  did  this  shadow  of  a  colony,  on 
which  your  conventions  and  treaties  had  not  smiled,  languish  on 
the  distant  coast?  Student  of  history,  compare  for  me  the  baf- 
fled projects,  the  deserted  settlements,  the  abandoned  adventures, 
of  other  times,  and  find  the  parallel  of  this !  Wa£  it  the  winter's 
storm,  beating  upon  the  houseless  heads  of  women  and  children  ? 
Was  it  hard  labor  and  spare  meals  F  Was  it  disease  ?  Was  it  the 
tomahawk  ?  Was  it  the  deep  malady  of  a  blighted  hope,  a  ruined 
enterprise,  and  a  broken  heart,  aching  in  its  last  moments  at  the 
recollection  of  the  loved  and  left,  beyond  the  sea  ?  Was  it  some, 
or  all  of  these  united,  that  hurried  this  forsaken  company  to  their 
melancholy  fate?  And  is  it  possible  that  neither  of  these  oanses 
— ^that  not  all  combined — ^were  able  to  blast  this  bud  of  hope  ? 
Is  it  possible  that,  from  a  beginning  so  feeble,  so  frail,  so  worthy, 
(not  so  much  of  admiration  as  of  pily,)  there  has  gone  fordi  a 
progress  so  steady,  a  growth  so  wonderful,  a  reality  so  important, 
a  promise,  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  so  glorious  ? 

PAMPERING   THE  BODY  AND  STARVING  THE  SOUL.' 

What,  sir,  feed  a  child's  body,  and  let  his  soul  hunger !  pamper 
his  limbs,  and  starve  his  faculties  I  Plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thoa- 
sand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  their 
hiding-places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat-fields  acrtws 
the  plain,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body  which  will 
soon  be  as  cold  and  as  senseless  as  the  poorest  clod,  and  let  the 
pure  spiritual  essence  within  you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities 
for  improvement,  languish  and  pine!  What!  build  factories, 
turn  in  rivers  upon  the  water-wheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned 
spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the 
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flool  reraaiB  unadomed  and  naked !  Wliat !  send  out  your  Tea- 
Bela  to  the  furthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with  the  monsters  of 
tiie  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your  dwell- 
ings and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  and  permit  that  yital  spark,  which  God  has 
kindled,  which  he  has  intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fanned  into  a 
bright  and  heavenly  flame, — ^permit  it,  I  say,  to  languish  and  go 
out!  What  considerate  man  can  enter  a  school,  and  not  reflect, 
with  awe,  that  it  is  a  seminary  where  immortal  minds  are  train- 
ing for  eternity  ?  What  parent  but  is,  at  times,  weighed  down 
with  the  thought,  that  there  must  be  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
building  which  will  stand,  when  not  merely  temple  and  palace, 
bat  tiie  perpetual  hills  and  adamantine  rocks  on  which  they 
rest,  hftTe  melted  away  I — that  a  light  may  there  be  kindled 
which  will  shine,  not  merely  when  every  artificial  beam  is  ex- 
tinguished, but  when  the  affrighted  sun  has  fled  away  from  the 
beavens  ? 


THE  ETERNAL  OLOCKWORK   OP  THE   SKIES. 

We  derive  from  the  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which 
are  made  at  an  observatory  our  only  adequate  measures  of  time, 
and  our  only  means  of  comparing  the  time  of  one  place  with  the 
time  of  another.  Our  art&cial  timekeepers,'~-clocks,  watches, 
and  chronometers, — ^however  ingeniously  contrived  and  admirably 
&bricated,  are  but  a  transcript,  so  to  say,  of  the  celestial  motions, 
and  would  be  of  no  value  without  the  means  of  r^;ulating  them 
by  obeervation.  It  is  impossible  for  them,  under  any  circum- 
sUmees,  to  escape  the  imperfection  of  all  machinery,  the  work  of 
homan  hands ;  and  the  moment  we  remove  with  our  timekeeper  i 
east  or  west,  it  fails  us.  It  will  keep  home-time  alone,  like  the 
&nd  traveller  who  leaves  his  heart  behind  him.  The  artificial 
instniment  is  of  incalculable  utility,  but  must  itself  be  regulated 
by  the  eternal  clockwork  of  the  skies. 

This  single  consideration  is  sufiEicient  to  show  how  completely 
the  daily  business  of  life  is  affected  and  controlled  by  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  they  and  not  our  main-springs,  our  expansion* 
balances,  and  our  compensation-pendulums,  which  give  us  our 
time.    To  reverse  the  Ime  of  Pope, — 

'Tis  with  our  watches  as  our  judgments :  none 
Go  just  alike,  but  each  belieTes  his  own. 

But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  of  men, — each 
npon  their  own  meridian, — from  the  Arctic  pole  to  the  equator, 
from  the  equator  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  the  eternal  sun  strikes 
twelve  at  noon,  and  the  glorious  constellations,  far  up  in  the  ever- 

84 
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lasting  belfries  of  the  skiee,  chime  twelve  at  midnight — twelve 
for  the  paJe  student  over  his  flickering  lamp — twelve  anid  the 
flaming  wonders  of  Orion's  belt,  if  he  crosses  die  meridian  at  that 
fated  hoar — ^twelve  by  the  weary  eonoh  of  languishing  hnmanify, 
twelve  in  the  star-paved  oonrts  of  the  Bmpyrean — twelve  for  the 
heaving  tides  of  the  ocean;  twelve  for  the  weary  arm  of  labor; 
twelve  for  the  toiling  brain;  twelve  for  the  watching,  waking, 
broken  heart ;  twelve  for  the  meteor  which  biases  for  a  momest 
and  expires ',  twelve  for  the  comet  whose  period  is  measiired  by 
centuries ;  twelve  for  every  substantial,  for  every  imaginary  thing, 
which  exists  in  the  sense,  the  intellect,  or  the  fluicy,  and  which 
the  speech  or  thought  of  man,  at  the  given  meridian,  refers  to 
the  Uipse  of  time. 

J)i$eoun$  at  Aibmpj  1856u 


THE  HEAVENS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DAWN. 

I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the  early  train  from 
Providence  to  Boston,  and  for  thb  purpose  rose  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Every  thing  around  was  wrapt  in  darkness  and 
hushed  in  silence,  broken  only  by  what  seemed  at  that  hour  the 
unearthly  clank  and  rush  of  the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  sereDe 
midsummer's  night:  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  the  winds 
were  whist.  The  moon,  then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen, 
and  the  stttrs  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but  little  affected  by  her 
presence.  Jupiter,  two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day; 
the  Pleiades  just  above  the  horizon  shed  their  sweet  influence  is 
the  east ;  Lyra  sparkled  near  the  senith ;  Andromeda  veiled  her 
newly-discovered  glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south;  the 
steady  pointers  far  beneath  the  pole  looked  meekly  up  frt>m  the 
depths  of  the  north  to  their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  the  train.  As  we 
proceeded,  the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more  percep- 
tible ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soften ;  the  smaller 
stars,  like  little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  sister-beams  of 
the  Pleiades  soon  melted  together ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of 
the  west  and  north  remained  unchanged.  St^ily  the  wondrous 
taransfiguration  went  on.  Hands  of  angels  hidden  from  mortal 
eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  the  heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dis* 
solved  into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned 
more  softly  gray ;  the  great  watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes ; 
the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed 
along  the  sky ;  the  whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the  in- 
flowing tides  of  the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down 
from  above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance ;  till  at  length,  as  we 
leached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fire  blazed  out  from 
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above  tiie  horiion^  and  tamed  the  dewy  tear-drope  of  flower  and 
leaf  into  rabies  and  diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  everlasting 
gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown  wide  open^  and  the  lord  of  day, 
trrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  the  gase  of  man,  began  his  state. 

Ibid. 


THE   UNIYERSAL  BOUNTIES   OF  PROVIDENCE. 

A  celebrated  skeptical  philosopher  of  the  last  century-^he  his- 
torian, flume — ^thoi^ht  to  demolish  the  credibility  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  by  the  concise  argument, — ^^'It  is  contrary  to 
ezpenenoe  that  a  miracle  should  be  trae,  but  not  contrary  to  ex- 
perience that  testimony  should  be  false/'  Contrary  to  experience 
that  phenomena  should  exist  which  we  cannot  trace  to  causes  per- 
ceptible to  the  human  sense,  or  conceivable  by  human  thought  I 
It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  within  the  hus- 
baodman's  experience  there  are  no  phenomena  which  can  be 
rationally  traced  to  any  thing  but  the  instant  energy  of  creative 
power. 

Did  this  philosopher  ever  contemplate  the  landscape  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  seeds,  and  grains,  ancl  fruits  have  ripened, 
and  stalks  have  withered,  and  leaves  have  fallen,  and  winter  has 
forced  her  icy  curb  even  into  the  roaring  jaws  of  Niagara,  and 
sheeted  half  a  continent  in  her  glittering  shroud,  and  all  this 
teeming  vegetation  and  organized  life  are  locked  in  cold  and 
marble  obstructions,  and  after  week  upon  week,  and  month  upon 
month,  have  swept,  with  sleet,  and  chilly  rain,  and  howhng 
etonn,  over  the  earth,  and  riveted  their  crystal  bolts  upon  the 
door  of  nature's  sepulchre, — ^when  the  sun  at  length  begins  to 
wheel  in  higher  circles  through  the  sky,  and  softer  winds  to 
breathe  over  melting  snows, — did  he  ever  behold  the  long-hidden 
earth  at  length  appear,  and  soon  the  timid  grass  peep  forth ;  and 
anon  the  autumnal  wheat  begin  to  paint  the  field,  and  velvet 
leaflets  to  burst  from  purple  buds,  throughout  the  reviving  forest, 
and  then  the  mellow  soil  to  open  its  fruitiPul  bosom  to  every  gradn 
and  seed  dropped  from  the  planter's  hand, — ^buried,  but  to  spring 
up  again,  clothed  with  a  new,  mysterious  being;  and  then,  as 
more  fervid  suns  inflame  the  air,  and  softer  showers  distil  from 
the  clouds,  and  gentler  dews  string  their  pearls  on  twig  and 
tendril,  did  he  ever  watch  the  ripening  grain  and  fruit,  pendent 
from  stalk,  and  vine,  and  tree ;  the  meadow,  the  field,  the  pas- 
tore,  the  grove,  each  after  his  kind,  arrayed  in  myriad-tinted 
garments,  instinct  with  circulating  life ;  seven  millions  of  counted 
leaves  on  a  single  tree,  each  of  which  is  a  system  whose  exquisite 
complieatioB  puts  to  shame  the  shrewdest  cunning  of  the  human 
hand;  avery  planted  seed  and  grain,  which  had  been  loaned  to 
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ihe  earth,  oompounding  its  pious  usury  ikirty,  sixty,  a  hundred 
fold, — all  harmoniously  adapted  to  the  sustenanoe  of  living  natare^ 
the  bread  of  a  hungry  world ;  here,  a  tilled  corn-field,  whose  yel- 
low  blades  are  nodding  with  ^e  food  of  man ;  there,  an  unplanted 
wilderness, — ^the  great  Father's  farm, — ^where  He  "  who  hears  the 
raven's  cry"  has  cultivated,  with  his  own  hand,  his  merciful  crop 
of  berries,  and  nuts,  and  acorns,  and  seeds,  for  the  humbler  hm\- 
lies  of  animated  nature  j  the  solemn  elephant,  the  browsing  deer, 
the  wild  pigeon  whose  fluttering  caravan  darkens  the  sky,  the 
merry  squirrel^  who  bounds  from  branch  to  branch,  in  the  joy  of 
his  little  life, — ^has  he  seen  all  this  ?  Does  he  see  it  eveiy  year, 
and  month,  and  day  ?  Does  he  live,  and  move,  and  breathe,  and 
think,  in  this  atmosphere  of  wonder, — ^himself  the  greatest  wonder 
of  all,  whose  smallest  fibre  and  faintest  pulsation  is  as  much  a 
mystery  as  the  blazing  glories  of  Orion's  belt  ?  And  does  he  still 
maintain  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience?  If  he  has, 
and  if  he  does,  then  let  him  go,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  say 
that  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  the  august  Power  which 
turns  the  clods  of  the  earth  into  the  daily  bread  of  a  thousand 
million  souls  could  feed  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness. 

AddresM  be/ort  the  New  York  AgrieuUvral  Society,  October  9,  1857. 


JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE,  1795—1820. 

Oroen  be  the  tarf  aboTe  thM,  And  I,  who  woko  each  morrow 

Friend  of  mj  better  dayi  I  To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 

None  knew  thee  bat  to  love  th6e»  Who  sbarvd  thy  joy  and  sorrow. 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise.  Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thijae,— 

Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying,  It  shoald  be  mine  to  braid  it 

From  eyoe  nniued  to  woop ;  Aroand  thy  flulod  brow ; 

And  long,  where  tbon  art  lyings  Sut  IWe  In  Tain  eesay'd  i^ 

Will  tean  the  oold  turf  steep.  And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proTen,  While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee. 

Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth,  Nor  tbonghts  nor  words  are  free; 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven,  The  grief  is  fix'd  too  deeply 

To  tell  the  world  their  worth ;—  That  mooms  a  man  like  thee. 

Fm^^BiBira  HlUBOR. 

Joseph  Rodman  Draki  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Aognst  7, 179&> 
After  a  suitable  preparatory  edaoaiion,  be  entered  upon  the  study  of  medieiDC, 
obtained  his  degree  in  October,  1816,  and  soon  after  was  married  to  a  danghter 
'of  Henry  Eokford,  a  wealthy  merchant^  and  was  thus  placed  aboTO  the  neoessity 
of  laboring  in  his  profession.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so ;  for  his  health,  alwayt 
delicate,  began  to  decline,  and,  in  the  winter  of  1819,  he  went  to  New  Orieus, 
in  the  hope  that  its  milder  climate  would  be  of  service  to  him.  Bat  be  retoraed 
in  the  spring  of  1820,  not  in  the  least  improved,  lingered  throngh  the  wmms, 
and  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  1820. 

Drake  began  to  write  verses  when  he  was  Tery  yoong,  and,  before  he  was  fix* 
teen,  oontributod,  anonymously,  to  two  or  three  newspapers.    Some  humorooi 
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lad  Nliikal  odM,  oallod  the  C^vtiktr  Pieeet,  wtve  written  by  him  fi>r  the  <'BTen- 
ing  Poit»"  iB  Mtsnh,  1819;  and  soon  «fter,  his  friAnd  HaUeok,  4iie  poet»  united 
with  him,  and  the  pieoea  were  signed  '<  Croaker  A  Co/'"^  The  laal  one,  written  by 
Ihaki^  was  that  spirited  ode,  The  Amenean  FUxg,    Bat 

THE  CULPRIT  PAT 

U  that  on  which  the  &ine  of  Drake  chiefly  resta,  and  an  ever-enduring  fbnndation 
will  it  pioTe  to  be ;  for  a  poem  of  more  ezqnisito  fancy— 48  hi4[>pily  conoeiyed  a« 
U  is  artisticaUy  executed — we  hare  hardly  had  since  the  days  of  Milton'a 
"Comas."  It  opens  with  the  gathering — "in  the  middle  watch  of  a  summer's 
nifbr-Hif  couotless  spirits  of  earth  from  their  Taiioua  homes. 

IV. 

They  eome  fh)m  beds  of  liohen  green, 
They  oreep  from  the  mullen's  yelyet  soreen ; 

Some  on  the  backs  of  beetles  fly 
From  the  silver  tops  of  moon-touch'd  trees, 

Where  they  swung  in  their  cobweb  hammocks  high. 
And  rooked  about  in  the  evening  breeze ; 

Some  from  the  hum-bird's  downy  nest, — 
They  hAd  driven  him  out  by  elfin  power, 

Ajid,  plUow'd  on  plumes  of  his  rainbow  breast, 
Had  slumbered  there  till  the  charmed  hour ; 

Some  had  lain  in  the  scoop  of  the  rook, 
With  glittering  ising-stars  inlaid ; 

And  some  had  open'd  the  four-o'clook,    . 
And  stole  within  its  purple  shade. 

And  now  they  throng  the  moonlight  glade, 
Above — ^below— on  every  side. 

Their  little  minim  forms  array'd 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride  I 

Thej  assemble  for  the  following  porpoae : — 

V. 

For  an  Onphe  has  broken  his  vestal  vow ; 
He  has  loved  an  earthly  maid, 
And  left  for  her  his  woodland  shade ; 
He  has  lain  upon  her  lip  of  dew, 
And  Bunn'd  him  in  her  eye  of  blue, 
Fann*d  her  cheek  with  his  wing  of  air, 
Play*d  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
And,  nestling  on  her  snowy  breast. 
Forgot  the  lily-king's  behest. 
For  this  the  shadowy  tribes  of  air 

To  the  elfin  court  must  haste  away : — 
And  noW  they  stand  expectant  there, 

To  hear  the  doom  of  the  culprit  Fay 

The  haplcH  ereatnre  is  thus  condemned : — 
vin- 
«  Thon  shalt  seek  the  beach  of  sand  » 

Where  the  water  bounds  the  elfin  land; 
34» 
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Thou  Bhalt  watoh  the  oosy  brine 

Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine^ 

Then  dart  the  glistening  arch  below. 

And  oatch  a  drop  from  his  silyer  bow. 

The  water-sprites  will  wield  their  arms 

And  dash  around,  with  roar  and  rave, 
And  Tain  are  the  woodland  spirits'  charms, 

They  are  the  imps  that  rule  the  waye. 
Yet  trust  thee  in  thy  single  might: 
If  thy  heart  be  pure  and  thy  spirit  right. 
Thou  Shalt  win  ^he  warlook  fight. 

IX. 

"  If  the  spray-bead  gem  be  won,. 

The  stain  of  thy  wing  is  wash'd  away : 
But  another  errand  must  be  done 

Ere  thy  crime  be  lost  for  aye ; 
Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quench^  and  dark, 
Thou  must  reillume  its  spark. 
Mount  thy  steed  and  spur  him  high 
To  the  hearens'  blue  canopy ; 
And  when  thou  seest  a  shooting  star, 
Follow  it  fast,  and  follow  it  far, — 
The  last  faint  spark  of  its  burning  train 
Shall  light  the  elfin  lamp  again. 
Thou  hast  heard  our  sentence.  Fay ; 
Hence !  to  the  water-side,  away  I" 

The  following  description  of  his  armor  is  one  of  snrpaBihig  datievy  vad 
beaa^: —  . 

XXY. 

He  put  his  acorn  helmet  on ; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle-down  i 

The  corslet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 

Was  once  the  wild  bee's  golden  vest ; 

His  cloak,  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes. 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies ; 

His  shield  was  the  sheU  of  a  lady-bug  queen, 

Studs  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green ; 

And  the  quivering  Unce  which  he  brandish'd  brigfci, 

Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight 

Swift  he  bestrode  his  fire-fly  steed ; 

He  bared  his  blade  of  the  bent  grass  blue ; 
He  droye  his  spurs  of  the  cockle-seed. 

And  away  like  a  glance  of  thought  he  flew, 
To  skim  the  heayens,  and  follow  far 
The  fiery  trail  of  the  rocket-star. 

Then  away  he  goes, 

zxvii. 
Up  to  the  yaulted  firmament 
His  path  the  fire-fly  courser  bent, 
And  at  eyery  gallop  on  the  wind. 
He  flung  a  glittering  spark  behind ; 
«  He  flies  like  a  feather  in  the  blast 

Till  the  first  light  doud  in  heaven  is  past. 
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Up  to  the  cope  careering  swift, 

In  breaihlees  motion  fibst, 
Fleet  ae  the  swallow  outs  the  drift, 

Or  the  sea-roc  rides  the  blast, 
The  sapphire  sheet  of  oto  is  shot, 

The  spherM  moon  is  past, 
The  earth  but  seems  a  tiny  blot 

On  a  sheet  of  asnre  oast. 
Oh !  it  was  sweet,  in  the  dear  moonlight, 

To  tread  the  starry  plain  of  OTOn, 
To  meet  the  thousand  eyes  of  night-, 

And  feel  the  cooling  breath  of  heaTon ! 
But  the  Elfin  made  no  stop  or  stay 
Till  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  milky  way, 
Then  he  checked  his  courser's  foot, 
And  watoh'd  for  the  glimpse  of  the  planet>shoot. 

•  •«»»« 

He  is  laeeessftil  in  his  mission,  and,  on  his  rDtom,  the  myriad  Joyoui  and 
djoieing  fpritee — his  meny  oompanioni — ihni  welcome  him,  and  then  aU 
Tioiah}— 

Ouphe  and  Goblin !  Imp  and  Sprite ! 

Elf  of  eve !  and  stany  Fay ! 
To  that  loTO  the  moon's  soft  light. 
Hither — hither  wend  your  way ; 
Twine  ye  in  a  jocund  ring, 
Sing  and  trip  it  merrily, 
Hand  to  hand,  and  wing  to  wing. 
Round  the  wild  witoh-hasel  tree* 

Hail  the  wanderer  again 

With  dance  and  song,  and  lute  and  lyre. 
Pure  his  wing  and  strong  his  chain,  , 

And  doubly  bright  his  fairy  fire. 
Twine  ye  in  an  airy  round. 

Brush  the  dew  and  print  the  lea ; 
Skip  and  gambol,  hop  and  bound, 

Bound  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

The  beetle  guards  our  holy  ground. 

He  flies  about  the  haunted  place. 
And  if  mortal  there  be  found. 

He  hums  in  his  ears  and  flaps  his  face ; 
The  leaf-harp  sounds  our  roundelay. 

The  owlet's  eyes  our  lanterns  be ; 
Thus  we  sing,  and  dance,  and  pl&J* 

Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

But,  hark  I  fh>m  tower  on  tree-top  high. 

The  sentnr-elf  his  call  has  made : 
A  streak  is  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Shapes  of  moonlight  f  flit  and  fade ! 
The  hill-tops  gleam  in  morning's  spring. 
The  skylark  shakes  his  dappled  wing. 

The  day-glimpse  glimmers  on  the  lawn,  • 

The  cook  hat  erow'd,-HUBd  the  Fays  are  gon 
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Thai  ends  Tht  Culpnt  Fag,  of  the  beasfy  of  uliidi  boftaMni  idaa  flan  be  ghm 
by  any  eztnots;  for,  to  be  ftilly  eigoyed,  H  moat  be  road  and  ro  raad  aa  a  wbole. 
It  ic  a  poem  remarkable  not  only  as  the  richeat  oreatioii  of  pvore  fiya^  in  oar 
literature,  bot  for  its  great  ponw  and  abflori>ing  interaet;  for,  tfaoogli  it  ia  diTerted 
of  every  human  element,  it  interests  ns  as  deeply  as  if  its  ehAr»otan  ware  real 
flesh  and  blood. 

TH2  ABfr>ClOAir  FLAG. 


When  Freedom  from,  her  mountain  height 
Unforl'd  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  aiure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  gloiy  there. 

She  mingled  with  ite  gorgeous  dyes 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 

And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white, 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 

Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 

She  call'd  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

n. 

Mi^oBtio  monarch  of  the  cloud, 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest-trumpings  loud. 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driTen, 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven. 
Child  of  the  sun !  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  batlle-stroke, 
And  bid  its  blcndings  shine  afar. 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory  I 

lU. 

Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high^ 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone. 

And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on. 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 

Has  dimm'd  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  Imghtly  turn 

To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  bom ; 
And  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glanoe. 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 

Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroad. 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  sLoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall; 
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.  Then  eb«U  thj  meteor  glanoee  glow, 
And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 

Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  loTely  messenger  of  death. 


Flag  of  the  seas  I  on  ocean  waye 

Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  braye ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gfUe, 

Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  wayes  rush  wildly  back 

Before  the  broadside^s  reeling  raok. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 

Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee. 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 


Flag  of  the  tree  heart's  hope  and  home ! 

By  angel  hands  to  Talor  given ; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaTen. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us ! 


WILLIAM  B.  TAPPAN,  179&— 1849. 

WiLiux  BniGHAV  Tappah,  the  son  of  Samuel  Tappaa,  a  teacher  in  Beverly, 
^^^suhiuettB,  was  bom  in  that  town  in  1795.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  had  written 
*"^  pwoei,  whioh  gave  promise  of  ftitare  exoellence.  Losing  hia  fkther  when 
^ot  tielre  jnn  old,  he  was  soon  after  apprenticed  to  a  olookmaker  in  Boston. 
^^^16,  he  nmoved  to  Philadelphia,  and  established  himself  in  business  theie; 
''^  be  aoon  found  that  this  was  not  his  sphere,  and  determined  to  devote  himself 
^^Htervy  lift.  In  1819,  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitle^  JVew 
^*9*w<  and  other  Pomna,  whioh  was  well  received.  In  1822,  he  was  married  to 
Aia  ioielia  Colton,  danghter  of  Miyor  Luther  Colton,  of  Longmeadow,  Massa- 
tiiittetu,  tod  soon  after  this  he  entered,  as  salesman,  into  the  Depository  of  the 
^Dfirican  Sunday-School  Union,  to  whioh  cause  he  devoted  the  rest  of  hia  lifb, 
*^  great  enthosiasm  and  energy.  In  1829,  he  was  trausferred  to  Cincinnati,  to 
<^ehttge  of  ^  Depository  in  that  city,  but  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1834; 
*^^  18^  lie  YQQt  to  Boston  to  superintend  «be  aJEsirs  of  the  "8.  8.  Union" 
^P^itions  m  New  Bngland.  In  1841,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  that  he  might 
^  more  effect  present  tho  cause  of  the  Sanday-sobool  to  the  churches. 

^t  this  time,  he  had  published  two  or  three  volumes  of  poetry.    In  1845  ap- 
^*^  AMry  0/  Oe  HMtrti  in  1846,  Saer^d  and  MtMOafieout  Poem*;  in  1847. 
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Poetry  of  Li/e;  in  1848,  The  Stmdt^-Sokool,  and  oikm'  Amw;  and  in  1849,  Lak 
tmd  Early  PottM.  While  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  TolaiBe,  he  &Q  » 
▼ictim  to  the  epidemic  then  prevailing  in  Boston, — ^the  eholera, — on  the  19tli  of 
June,  1840.  His  death  was  deeply  and  widely  lamented;  for  it  was  feit  that  i 
good  man,  who  was  deToting  to  the  eanse  of  sacred  litoratura  the  hi^  gift  God 
had  given  him,  had  been  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  naeftilness.  "With  the 
simplicity  of  a  ohild,  he  eombined  the  polish  and  digni^  of  the  Christian  geotle- 
man ;  with  the  glowing  fancy  of  the  poet,  the  lowly  spirit  of  the  saiot;  with 
the  seTerest  somtiny  of  bis  own  heart,  the  largest  charity  for  others." 

The  following  pieces  will  give  some  idea  of  the  pore  and  elevated  Christiu 
feeling  thAt  pervades  his  poetry. 

THERE  18  AN   HOUR  OF  PEACEFUL  BEST. 

There  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest, 

^     To  mouming  wanderers  given ; 

{'  There  is  a  joy  for  souls  distressed, 

■  A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast — 

'Tis  found  above,  in  heaven. 

There  is  a  soft,  a  downy  bed, 

Far  from  these  shades  of  even ; 
A  oouch  for  weary  mortals  spread, 
\  Where  thev  may  rest  the  aohing  head, 
t     And  find  repose  in  heaven. 

There  is  a  home  for  weary  souls. 

By  sin  and  sorrow  driven , 
When  toss'd  on  life's  tempestuous  shoals. 
Where  storms  arise  and  ocean  rolls, 
'>^    And  all  is  drear — 'tis  heaven. 

There  Faith  lifts  up  her  oheerftQ  eye, 

The  heart  no  longer  riven ; 
And  views  the  tempest  passing  by. 
The  evening  shadows  quickly  fly, 

And  all  serene  in  heaven. 

There  fragrant  flowers,  immortal,  bloom, 

And  joys  supreme  are  given : 
There  rays  divine  disperse  the  gloom,— 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  tomb 
*  Appears  the  dawn  of  heaven. 


GSTHSEMANE. 

'Tis  midnight,  and  on  Olive's  brow 
The  star  is  dimm'd  that  lately  shone ; 

'Tis  midnight ;  in  the  garden  now. 
The  suffering  Saviour  prays  alone. 

'Tis  midnight,  and,  fVom  all  removed, 
Immanuel  wrestles,  lone,  with  fears ; 

E'en  the  disoiple  that  he  loved. 

Heeds  not  his  Master's  grief  and  t««ra. 
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'Tis  midnight,  and  for  others'  guilt 

The  Man  of  Sorrows  weeps  in  blo»d; 
Tet  he  that  hath  in  anguish  knelt, 

Is  not  forsaken  by  his  God. 

CTis  midnight,  from  the  heavenly  plains 
Is  borne  the  song  that  angels  know ; 
Unheard  by  mortals  are  the  strains 
That  sweetly  soothe  the  Saviour's  woe.^ 


WHT  SHOULD  WE  SIQH  f 

Why  should  we  sigh,  when  Fancy's  dream,— 

!nie  ray  that  shone  'mid  youthftil  tears,— 
Departing,  leaves  no  kindly  gleam. 

To  cheer  the  lonely  waste  of  years  7 
Why  should  we  sigh  ? — The  ^airy  charm 

That  bound  each  sense  in  folly's  chain 
Is  broke,  and  Reason,  clear  and  calm, 

Besumes  her  holy  rights  again. 

Why  should  we  sigh  that  earth  no  more 

Claims  the  devotion  once  approved  7 
That  joys  endear'd,  with  us  are  o'er, 

And  gone  are  those  these  hearts  have  loved  7 
Why  should  we  sigh  ? — Unfading  bliss 

Survives  the  narrow  grasp  of  time ; 
And  those  that  ask'd  our  tears  in  this, 

Shall  render  smiles  in  yonder  olime. 


FITZ-QREENB  HALLBCK. 

Tm  w«1I-known  poet  was  bom  at  Guilford,  Gonneotioa^  in  August,  1795.  In 
1811,  be  entned  a  baaking-house  in  New  Tork,  and  remained  in  that  eity  en- 
SHed  in  mereaDtOe  punnits  till  1849,  when  he  returned  to  Ck>nneotiont»  where  be 
nov  reiidei.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  a  taste  for  poetry ;  but  he  first  attracted 
P«Un  •Mention  by  a  series  of  humorous  and  satirioal  odes  published  in  the 
"Inniag  Post,"  in  1819,  and  written  in  ooi^unotion  with  his  friend  Drake,  with 
^  ■ignaiare  of  "  Croaker."  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  published 
/•nay,  the  longest  of  his  satirical  poems,  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
'^Mu*  In  18S3,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  after  his  return,  in  1827,  he  published  a 
ittall  TolvDie  containing,  among  other  pieces,  Alnwick  CakU,  and  that  spirited, 
htthed,  and  justly-admired  ode,  Marco  Boxxari$f — the  corner-stone  of  his  glory. 
^  1M7,  Appleton  A  Go.  published  a  beantifiiUy-illustrated  edition  of  all  he  had 
^  wiittsn;  and  in  1862  a  volume  containing  additional  poems  was  publislied 
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by  Bedfleld.1    it  has  always  bean  regntted  by  the  paUk  thit  one  who  iritM  n 
well  should  have  wriUen  so  little.' 


MARCO    BOZZA&IS.' 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppUance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power : 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  dreams,  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  Ms  monarch's  si^et  ring : 
Then  pressed  that  monarch  d  throne — a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing. 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

BozzABis  ranged  his  Buliote  band, 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades. 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  st^od, 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Plataea's  day ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there. 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare. 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  pass'd  on — ^the  Turk  awoke } 
That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 

1  This  year  (1859)  has  appeared  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  in  o&«  mtU 
Tolume,  in  blue  and  gold,  published  by  Appleton  A  Co. 

*  "  Mr.  Halleck  has  written  very  little,  but  that  little  is  of  great  exoeDencfc  Htf 
poetry  is  polished  and  graoeftil,  and  finished  with  great  eare  uider  \h»  pi^^^ 
3f  a  fastidious  taste.  A  vein  of  sweet  and  delicate  sentiment  runs  tbiovgb  m 
his  serious  productions,  and  he  combines  with  this  a  power  of  humor  of  tbe  D«t 
refined  and  exquisite  oast.  He  has  the  art  of  passing  from  grave  to  p>j,  or  w 
reverse,  by  the  most  skilful  and  happily-managed  transitions." — G.  S.  Hilukd. 

**  The  poems  of  Fiti-Greene  Halleck,  although  limited  in  quantitji  tn  l»^ 
the  best  known  and  most  cherished,  especially  in  tbe  latitude  of  New  York,  of  lU 
American  verses.  All  his  verses  have  a  vital  meaning,  and  the  clear  ringof  pai« 
metal.  They  are  few,  but  memorable.  Tbe  school-boy  and  the  old  '^mckef- 
bocker*  both  know  them  by  heart  Bwn§,  and  the  Linet  on  the  DeaAofDr^, 
have  the  beautiftd  impressiveness  of  the  highest  elegiac  verse.  Marco  Booarn  n 
perhaps  the  beet  martial  lyric  in  the  language^  Med  Jacket  the  most  eitcUn 
Indian  portrait,  and  Twilight  an  apt  piece  of  contemplative  verse;  while *<*• 
wick  OcuUe  combines  his  grave  and  gay  style  with  inimitable  art  and  admiraxiK 
effect.  As  a  versifier,  he  is  an  adept  in  that  relation  of  sound  to  senn  which  em- 
balms thought  in  deathless  melody.'' — Henry  T.  TucKBaMAH. 

'  Ho  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Lapsi,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
PlatsBa,  August  20,  1823,  and  expired  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Tbe  modeni 
Greeks,  like  the  Italians,  pronounce  a  as  in  father,  and  as  like  fa.  Thie  bero* 
name^  therefore,  is  pronounced  Bot-iah'ri.  «  See  p.  400. 
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He  woke  to  hear  hie  eentriee  ehriek, 
*<To  bxtobI  they  oomel  the  Greek!  the  Qreek*" 
He  woke— to  die  midst  flame,  and  amoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud ; 
And  heard,  with  Toioe  as  tnunpet  loud, 

BozzABis  oheer  his  band : 
**  Strike— till  the  last  arm'd  foe  expires ; 
Strike— for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
Strike — ^for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires : 

God,  and  your  native  land !" 

They  fought, — ^like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain ; 
They  oonquer'd — but  Bozzaris  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won : 
Then  saw  in.  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose,  * 

lake  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Gome  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death  t 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-bom's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  Consumption's  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm. 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wine; 
And  thou  art  terrible — the  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear. 

Of  agony,  are  thine.  '' 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free. 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word ; 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought^ 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bouffht*-  ^ 

Come,  in  her  crowning  hour — and  tnen 
Thy  sunken  eye's  uneartiily  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prison' d  men : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 
85 
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To  the  wmrld-seekiBg  Oenoeee, 
When  the  luid-inBd,  from  woods  of  pftfan. 
And  oraage-groTos,  Mid  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytien  seas. 

B0UAU8 !  with  the  storied  braTe, 

Qreece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time. 
Best  thee— there  is  no  prouder  graYe, 

Eyen  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  ftineral  weeds  for  thee, 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  waye  its  plume, 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree. 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry. 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb : 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loTed  and  for  a  season  gone. 
For  thee  her  poets'  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  musle  breathed : 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  beUs ; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells : 
For  thine  her  eyening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch,  and  cottage  bed'; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years, 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears. 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys. 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak. 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys. 
And  CTen  she  who  gave  thee  birth. 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth. 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh : 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Famels, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  niunes 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 


BURNS. 

TO  A   AOSB,   BROUGHT    FROJI    NBAB    ▲IXOWAT  DBS,  DT    ATBSmBB,  ff  *■■ 
AUTUMH  OF  1822. 

Wild  Rose  of  Alloway !  my  thanks : 
Thou  'mindst  me  of  that  autumn  noon 

When  first  we  met  upon  **  the  banks 
And  braes  0'  bonny  Doon." 

Like  thine,  beneath  the  thorn-tree's  bough. 

My  sunny  hour  was  glad  and  brief, 
We've  cross'd  the  winter  sea,  and  thou 

Art  wither'd — ^fiower  and  leaf. 

And  will  not  thy  death-doom  be  mine — 
The  doom  of  all  things  wrought  of  clay — 

And  wither'd  my  life's  leaf  like  thine, 
Wild  rose  of  Alloway  I 
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Not  80  hiB  meatcay,  for  whose  mke 

My  boBom  bore  thee  flir  «md  long, 
His — ^whe  »  humbler  flower  oould  BUike 

Immortal  as  his  song. 

There  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his. 

And  longer  scrolls,  and  louder  lyres, 
And  lays  lit  up  with  Poesy's 

Purer  and  holier  fires : 

Tet  read  the  names  that  know  not  death ; 

Few  nobler  ones  than  Bums  are  there ; 
And  few  haTo  won  a  greener  wreath 

Than  that  which  binds  his  hair. 

His  is  that  language  of  the  heart 
In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak. 

Thought,  word,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start, 
Or  the  smile  light  the  cheek ; 

And  his  that  music,  to  whose  tone 

The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  time. 
In  cot  or  castle's  mirth  or  moan. 

In  cold  or  sunny  clime. 

And  who  hath  heard,  his  song,  nor  knelt 

Before  its  spell  with  willing  knee. 
And  listened,  and  beliered,  and  felt 

The  Poet's  mastery? 

O'er  the  mind's  sea,  in  calm  and  storm, 

O'er  the  heart's  sunshine  and  its  showers, 
O'er  Passion's  moments,  bright  and  warm. 

O'er  Beason's  dark,  cold  hours ; 

On  fields  where  brave  men  "  die  or  do," 

In  halls  where  rings  the  banquet's  mirth. 
Where  mourners  weep,  where  loTers  woo. 

From  throne  to  cottage  hearth? 

What  sweet  tears  dim  the  eyes  unshed. 

What  wild  tows  falter  on  the  tongue,* 
When  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," 

Or  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  is  sung! 

Pure  hopes,  that  lift  the  soul  aboTC, 

Come  with  his  Cotter's  hymn  of  praise. 
And  dreams  of  youth,  and  truth,  and  love^ 

With  <*  Logan's"  banks  and  braes. 

And  when  he  breathes  his  master-lay 

Of  Alloway's  witch-haunted  wall, 
All  passions  in  our  frames  of  clay 

Come  thronging  at  his  oaU. 

Imagination's  world  of  air. 

And  our  own  world,  its  gloom  and  glee. 
Wit,  pathos,  poetry,  are  there. 

And  death's  sublimity. 
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And  Bums — tKoagh  brief  the  race  be  nn, 
Tboagb  rough  lukd  dark  the  pftth  he  trod— > 

liTed— 4iod— in  fom  and  ao«l  •  Mbb, 
The  image  of  his  God. 

Through  eare,  and  pain,  and  want,  and  woe, 
With  wounds  that  only  death  oould  heal. 

Tortures — ^the  poor  alone  can  know» 
The  proud  alone  oan  feel; 

He  kept  his  honesty  and  truth. 
His  independent  tongue  and  pen, 

And  moTed,  in  manhood  as  in  youth. 
Pride  of  his  feUow-men. 

Praise  to  the  bard  I  his  words  are  driven, 
Like  flower-seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown, 

Where'er,  beneath  the  sky  of  heayen, 
The  birds  of  fame  haye  flown. 

Praise  to  the  man  I  a  nation  stood 
Beside  his  coffin  with  wet  eyes, 

Her  brave,  her  beautlAil,  her  good, 
As  when  a  loved  one  dies. 

Such  graves  as  his  are  pUgrim-shrines, 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  oi^ed  oonfined— 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meocas,  of  the  mind. 

Sages,  with  Wisdom's  garland  wreathed, 
Grown'd  kings,  and  mitr^  priests  of  power, 

And  warriors  with  their  bright  swords  uieathedf 
The  mightiest  of  the  hour ; 

And  lowlier  names,  whose  humble  home 
Is  lit  by  Fortune's  dimmer  star. 

Are  there— o'er  wave  and  mountain  oome. 
From  countries  near  and  far ; 

Pilgrims,  whose  wandering  feet  have  press'd 
The  Switser's  snow,  the  Arab's  sand, 

Or  trod  the  piled  leaves  of  the  West, 
My  own  green  forest-land. 

All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth, 
Gaxe  on  the  soenes  he  loved  and  sung, 

And  gather  feelingB  not  of  earth 
His  fields  and  streams  among. 

They  linger  by  the  Doon's  low  trees. 
And  pastoral  Nlth,  and  wooded  Ayr, 

And  round  thy  sepulchres,  I>umfries  i 
The  Poet's  tomb  is  there. 

^     But  what  to  them  the  sculptor's  art, 

His  Mineral  columns,  wreaths,  and  urns  t 
Wear  they  not  graven  on  the  heart 
The  name  of  Robert  Bums? 
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THB  WOmLD  IS  BBIGHT  BBTOBl  THISi 
tfO     *     *     *     *, 

The  world  is  bright  before  thee ; 

Its  rammer  floirers  are  thine ; 
Its  omlm,  bine  sky  is  o'er  thee, 

Thy  bosom  pleasure's  shrine : 
And  thine  the  sunbeam  giyen 

To  nature's  morniiig  hour, 
Pure,  warm,  as  when  from  heayen 

It  burst  on  Eden's  bower. 

There  is  a  song  of  sorrow, 

The  death-durge  of  the  gay, 
That  tells,  ere  dawn  of  morrow. 

These  charms  may  melt  away, — 
That  sun's  bright  beam  be  shaded. 

That  skybe  blue  no  more, 
The  summer  flowers  be  faded, 

And  youth's  wann  promise  o'er. 

Beliere  it  not ;  though  lonely 

Thy  oYening  home  may  be ; 
Though  beauty's  bark  can  only 

Float  on  a  summer  sea. 
Though  Time  thy  bloom  is  stealing, 

There's  still,  beyond  his  art, 
The  wild-flower  wreath  of  feeling. 

The  sunbeam  of  the  heart. 


JAMBS  GATBS  PBBGIVAL,  1795—1866. 

Tus  eminent  scholar  and  classic  poet  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Oonnecticaty  Septem* 
W  li,  1795,  and  gradaated  at  Yale  College  in  1815,  with  high  honor.  After 
IwviDg  college^  he  entered  the  medical  school  connected  with  the  lame^  and 
neeiTcd  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  did  not,  however,  engage  in  practice,  but  de- 
voted Umielf  chiefly  to  the  cnltiration  of  his  poetical  powers  and  to  the  pursuits 
of  Mioooe  and  literature.  He  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author  in 
U21,*wbea  he  published  a  volome  containing  some  minor  poems,  and  the  first 
pirtof  hii  J¥om0lknn,  which  was  Tery  fikroiahly  noticed  in  the  ''North  AsMricea 
JMbw,"  In  1833,  he  published  tvro  rolumee  of  miscellaneous  poems  and  prose 
vritmgi^  and  the  second  part  of  Jf^rnnelhmu,  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  measure. 
Is  1834»  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  serrioe  of  the  United  States,  as  Professor 
of  ChsMlsliy  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Pointy  and  subsequently  ss  a  snr- 
fooB  eonneeted  with  the  recruiting-station  at  Boston.  But  his  tastes  lay  in  a 
<iiivmt  direction,  and  he  gave  himself  to  the  Moses,  and  to  historical,  philo- 
bgisil,  aad  sdentifio  pusnits.   In  1827,  he  was  employed  to  rerise  the  SMnuseript 
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of  Dr.  Webtlmr'B  largo  Diotionaiy,  and  not  long  after  tUi  ho  pvUlihed  %  eor- 
rootod  tranilatiioii  of  Malto-Bnm'^fl  Goograpfaj.  Iki  USft,  ho  «ai  ippoiBtod,  ia 
oonneotioii  with  Proftoior  C.  U.  Shepard,  to  make  a  sonrey  of  the  gedogiMl  ud 
mineralogioal  rooonreoi  of  the  State  of  Connootieut  Dr.  Pereiral  took  dharge  of 
the  geological  part»  and  bis  report  thereon  was  pabliahed  ia  1842.  In  1843  ip- 
peaxed,  at  New  Haren,  his  last  published  volnme  of  miflceUaaeoos  poeti7,entttkd 
Th^  Drtem  i^  Ik^,  and  other  Poema.  In  ISU,  he  was  appointed  State  Geologiik 
of  WiaooDsin,  and  his  first  report  on  that  sniroy  was  published  in  Jamiaiy,  186&. 
Tho  larger  port  of  this  jear  ho  spent  in  the  field.  WUlo  preporing  his  seeood 
report^  his  health  gaTo  way,  and,  after  a  gentle  decline,  ho  aspired  on  the  2d  of 
Maj,  186fi,  at  Haiel  Green,  Wisconsin. 

HowoTor  mneh  disttnguished  Mr.  Pereiyal  may  be  for  his  elaiwinal  leanuB^ 
and  for  his  rariod  attainments  in  pUldogy  and  goneral  eolence,  ho  wiU  be  duefly 
known  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  onr  poets,  for  the  richness  <tfbii 
ftnoy,  the  copionsneu  and  beauty  of  his  language,  his  life-like  descriptioDi,  bii 
sweet  and  touching  pathos,  as  well  as,  at  times,  his  spirited  and  soul-stiiring 


ODS. — LIBEBTT  TO  ATHENS.' 

The  flag  of  freed<«L  floats  onoe  mora 

Around  the  lofty  Parthenon ; 
It  waTos,  as  waTod  the  palm  of  yoze 

In  days  departed  long  and  gone ;     ' 
As  bright  a  glory,  from  the  skies. 

Pours  down  its  light  around  those  towers, 
And  once  again  the  Chreeks  arise. 

As  in  their  country's  noblest  hours ; 
Their  swords  are  girt  in  rirtue's  csruse, 

Minerra's  sacred  hill  is  firee, — 
Oh,  may  she  keep  her  equal  laws, 

While  man  shall  live,  and  time  shall  be. 

The  pride  of  all  her  shrines  went  down ; 

The  Goth,  the  Frank,  the  Turk,  had  reft 
The  laurel  from  her  ciyio  crown'; 

Her  helm  by  many  a  sword  was  cleft : 
She  lay  among  her  ruins  low, — 

Where  grew  the  palm,  the  cypress  rose, 

■  ''The  vein  of  his  poetry  is  often  as  rieh  as  any  wo  have  oror  known.  The 
pieces  are  not  few  in  number  in  which  the  soul  of  the  author,  rising  as  be  pn- 
eeeds,  inrolTos  itself  and  the  reader  in  a  cloud  of  delicious  enobantment.  .  .  • 
We  an  moot  pleased  with  his  intimate  fiuniliarity  with  daosieal  Uteratme:  be 
has  conght  tnm  the  study  of  Greek  models  a  oertaiB  Attic  purity  and  severity  of 
style  conspicuous  in  some  of  his  best-wrought  pieces." — CkmtribmiioM  to  Uti- 


raturt,  by  Samuel  Gilman.  For  a  rery  just  view  of  Dr.  Perciral's  character  as  a 
man,  read  Ooodrieh't  Rewtteetiotie,  yol.  ii.  pp.  189  and  140 :  also  in  the  New 
Snglandor,  Hay,  1859,  an  admirable  article  on  Percival's  soholarsMp  and  eha- 
raotor,  by  Bd.  W.  Robbhis.  The  Life  in  KetUlVt  Speeimeiu  was  written  by  Bar. 
'BLojal  Robbins,  of  Berlin,  Connecticut 

Y'  In  this  crowded,  classical,  and  animated  picture,  the  occasional  resemWaaoe 
to  Lord  Byron  ought  not  to  be  called  an  imitation  so  much  asa  successfil  attempt 
^  riralry."  Read  artteleo  on  hte  poefry,  in  tho  14th,  14th,  and  »d  ^oteiwa  of 
tho  »  North  American  RoTiew,".and  2d  of  tho  *'  American  Quartorty  Bevtow." 
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And,  omshM  and  braised  by  many  a  blow, 

She  oower'd  beneaih  h«r  sarage  foes : 
But  now  again  she  springs  from  earth, 

Her  lonC  awakening  trampet  speaks ; 
She  rises  in  a  brighter  birth, 

And  sonn^  redemption  to  the  Qreeks. 

It  is  the  classic  jubilee, — 

Their  serrile  years  haye  roird  away ; 
The  clouds  that  hover'd  o'er  them  flee, 

They  hsil  the  dawn  of  freedom's  day ; 
From  hearen  the  golden  light  descends, 

The  timee  of  old  are  on  the  wing, 
And  glory  ther»  her  pinion  bends, 

And  beaaty  wakes  a  fairer  spring ; 
The  hills  of  Greece,  her  rooks;  her  wares, 

Are  all  in  triumph's  pomp  array'd ; 
A  light  that  points  their  tyrants'  graves 

Plays  round  eaoh  bold  Athenian's  blade. 

The  Parthenon,  the  sacred  shrine, 

¥rhere  wisdom  held  her  pure  abode : 
The  hill  of  Mars,  where  light  divine 

Proclaimed  the  true  but  unknown  Ood ; 
Where  justice  held  unyielding  sway, 

And  trampled  all  corruption  down, 
And  onward  took  her  lofLy  way 

To  reach  at  truth's  unfikding  crown : 
The  rock,'  where  liberty  was  full, 

Where  eloquence  her  torrents  roll'd, 
And  loud,  against  the  despot's  rule, 

A  knell  the  patriot's  fury  toU'd : 
The  stage,  whereon  the  drama  spake 

In  tones  that  seem'd  the  words  of  Heaven, 
Which  made  the  wretch  in  terror  shake, 

As  by  avenging  furies  driven : 
The  groves  and  gardens,  where  the  fire 

Of  wisdom,  as  a  fountain,  bum'd, 
And  every  eye,  that  -dared  aspire 

To  truth,  has  long  in  worship  tum'd : 
The  halls  and  porticos,  where  trod 

The  moral  sage,  severe,  unstaiu'd. 
And  where  the  intellectual  God 

In  all  the  light  of  science  reign'd : 
The  schools,  where  rose  in  symmetry 

The  simple,  but  majestic  pile, 
Where  marble  threw  its  rou^^ess  by. 

To  glow,  to  frt>wn,  to  weep,  to  smile, 
Where  colors  made  the  canvas  live. 

Where  music  roll'd  her  flood  along. 
And  all  the  charms  that  art  can  give. 

Were  blent  with  beauty,  love,  and  song: 
the  port,  from  whose  capacious  womb 

Her  navies  took  their  conquering  road : 
The  heralds  of  an  awful  doom 

Te  all  who  would  not  kiss  her  rod  :>- 
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On  th«0Q  a  dftwn  of  glocy  aprings. 

These  trophies  of  her  brigkieai  ime; 
Away  the  long-ohain'd  oitj  flingi 

Her  weeds,  her  shackles,  and  her  shams; 
.       Again  her  ancient  souls  awake, 

Harmodius  bears  anew  his  sword ; 
Her  sons  in  wrath  their  fetters  break, 

And  freedom  is  their  only  lord. 
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There  is  a  sweetness  in  woman's  deoay, 
When  the  light  of  beanty  is  fading  away, 
When  the  bright  enchantment  of  youth  is  gone, 
And  the  tint  that  slow'd,  and  the  eye  that  shons^ 
And  darted  around  its  glance  of  power, 
And  the  lip  that  Tied  with  the  sweetest  flower 
Tliat  ever  in  PsBstum's^  garden  blew. 
Or  ever  was  steep'd  in  fn^grant  dew, 
When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled. 
But  the  loTolinesB  lingering  round  the  dead. 

Oh,  there  is  a  sweetness  in  beauty's  close, 
Like  the  perftime  scenting  the  withered  rose ; 
For  a  nameless  charm  around  her  plays, 
And  her  eyes  are  kindled  with  hallow'd  rays, 
And  a  Toil  of  spotless  purity 
Has  mantled  her  cheek  with  its  hearenly  dye ; 
Like  a  cloud  whereon  the  queen  of  night 
Has  pour'd  her  softest  tint  of  light ; 
And  there  is  a  blending  of  white  and  blue. 
Where  the  purple  blood  is  melting  through 
The  snow  of  her  pale  and  tender  cheek ; 
And  there  are  tones,  that  sweetly  speak 
Of  a  spirit  who  longs  for  a  purer  day, 
And  is  ready  to  wing  her  flight  away. 

In  the  flush  of  youth  and  the  spring  of  feelingt 
When  life,  like  a  sunny  stream,  is  stealing 
Its  silent  steps  through  a  flowerr  path, 
And  all  the  endearments,  that  pleasure  hath. 
Are  pour'd  from  her  frill,  overflowing  horn. 
When  the  rose  of  eigoyment  conceals  no  tiiorn, 
In  her  lightness  of  heart,  to  the  cheery  song 
The  maiden  may  trip  in  the  dance  along, 
And  think  of  the  passing  moment,  that  lies. 
Like  a  fairy  dream,  in  her  dazzled  eyes. 
And  yield  to  the  present,  that  charms  around 
With  all  that  is  lorely  in  sight  and  sound. 
Where  a  thousand  pleasing  phantoms  flit, 
With  the  Toice  of  mirth,  and  the  burst  of  wit. 
And  the  music  that  steals  to  the  bosom's  oore, 
And  the  heart  in  its  frilness  flowing  o'w 

>  Biferiqiie  TOHuria  PsMtL— Vtaaii,  Qtor.  iv.  119. 
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Witii  a  few  big  drops,  that  are  soon  repreas'd, 

For  Bkort  is  the  stay  of  grief  in  her  breast : 

In  this  ei^wen'd  aad  glMlsome  hour 

The  spirit  may  bom  with  a  brighter  power ; 

Bat  daaorer  the  ealm  aad  quiet  day. 

When  the  heaTen-siek  soul  is  stealing  away. 

And  when  her  sun  is  low  deolining. 

And  life  wears  out  with  no  repining, 

And  the  whisper,  that  tells  of  early  death. 

Is  soft  as  the  west  wind's  balmy  breath, 

When  it  comes  at  the  hour  of  still  repose, 

To  sleep  in  the  breast  of  the  wooing  rose ; 

And  the  lip,  that  swelFd  with  a  IxWng  glow, 

Is  pale  as  a  earl  of  new-fallen  snow ; 

And  her  eheek,  like  the  Parian  stone,  is  fair,— 

But  the  heetio  spot  that  fluriies  there, 

When  the  tide  of  life,  £rom  its  secret  dwelling, 

In  a  sudden  gush  is  deeply  swelling,  i 

And  giring  a  tinge  to  her  icy  lips, 

lake  the  crimson  rose's  brightest  tips, 

As  richly  red,  and  as  transient  too, 

As  the  olouds  in  autumn's  sky  of  blue, 

That  seem  like  a  host  of  glory  met 

To  honor  the  sun  at  his  golden  set : 

Oh,  then,  when  the  spirit  is  taking  wing. 

How  fondly  her  thoughts  to  her  dear  one  cling. 

As  if  she  would  blend  her  soul  with  his 

In  a  deep  and  long  imprinted  kiss ! 

So  fondly  the  panting  camel  flies. 

Where  the  glassy  yapor  cheats  his  eyes. 

And  the  dove  from  the  falcon  seeks  her  nest. 

And  the  infant  shrinks  to  its  mother's  breast. 

And  though  her  dying  voice  be  mute. 

Or  faint  as  the  tones  of  an  unstrune  lute, 

And  though  the  glow  from  her  cheek  be  fled, 

And  her  pale  lips  cold  as  the  marble  dead, 

Her  eye  still  beams  unwonted  fires 

With  a  woman's  love  a^d  a  saint's  desires, 

And  her  last  fond,  lingering  look  is  given 

To  the  love  she  leaves,  and  then  to  heaven ; 

As  if  she  would  bear  that  love  away 

To  a  purer  world  and  a  brighter  day. 


^  NIGHT. 

Am  I  not  all  alone?— The  world  is  still 
In  passionless  slumber, — ^not  a  tree  but  feels 
The  far-pervading  hush,  and  softer  steals 
The  misty  river  by. — ^Yon  broad  bare  hill 
Looks  coldly  up  to  heaven,  and  all  the  stars 
Seem  eyes  deep  fix'd  in  silence,  as  if  bound 
By  some  unearthly  spell, — no  other  sound 
But  the  owl's  unfrequeut  moan. — Their  airy  oars 
The  winds  have  station'd  on  the  mo'Jitain-peaks. 
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Am  I  not  all  alone  T — ^A  spirit  speaki 

From  the  abysB  of  night,  «« Not  all  alone,-- 
Nature  is  round  thee  irith  her  banded  powers, 
And  ancient  genius  haunts  thee  in  theee  hous,-^ 
Mind  and  its  kingdom  now  are  all  thy  own.*' 

LOYS  Of  0TUDT.^ 

And  wherefore  does  the  student  trim  his  lamp, 
And  watch  his  lonely  taper,  when  the  stars 
Are  holding  their  high  festiTal  in  heaTen, 
And  worshipping  around  the  midnight  Uuronet 
And  wherefore  does  he  spend  so  patiently, 
In  deep  and  Toioeless  thought,  the  blooming  hom 
Of  youth  and  joyance,  when  the  blood  is  wirm, 
And  the  heart  tiH  of  buoyancy  and  tn  ? 

He  has  his  pleasures, — ^he  has  his  reward : 
•  For  there  is  in  the  company  of  books, 

The  liTing  souls  of  the  departed  sage, 
And  bard  and  hero ;  there  is  in  the  roU 
Of  eloquence  and  history,  which  speak 
The  deeds  of  early  and  of  better  days ; 
In  these  and  in  the  visions  that  arise 
Sublime  in  midnight  musings,  and  array 
Conceptions  of  the  mighty  and  the  good, 
There  is  an  devating  influence. 
That  snatches  us  a  while  from  earth,  and  lifts 
The  spirit  in  its  strong  aspirings,  where 
Superior  beings  fill  the  court  of  heaTen. 
And  thus  his  fancy  wanders,  and  has  tslk 
With  high  imaginings,  and  pictures  out 
Communion  with  the  worthies  of  old  time. 

With  eye  uptum'd,  watching  the  many  stars. 

And  ear  in  deep  attention  fix*d,  he  sits. 

Communing  with  himself,  and  with  the  woild. 

The  uniTcrse  around  him,  and  with  all 

The  beings  of  his  memory  a&d  his  hopes ; 

Till  past  becomes  reality,  and  joys, 

That  beckon  in  the  fiiture,  nearer  draw, 

And  ask  fruition, — oh,  there  is  a  pure, 

A  hallow'd  feeling  in  these  midnight  dreams  I 

They  have  the  light  of  heaTen  around  them,  breathe 

The  odor  of  its  sanctity,  and  are 

Those  moments  taken  from  the'sands  of  life. 

Where  guilt  makes  no  intrusion,  but  they  bloom 

Like  isfitnds  flowering  on  Arabia's  wild. 

And  there  is  pleasure  in  the  utterance 

Of  pleasant  images  in  pleasant  words, 

>  "There  ue  many  youths,  and  some  men,  who  most  earnestly  devote  tfaen- 
selToe  to  solitary  stodies,  flrom  the  mora  love  of  the  pnrsnit.  I  hare  ben 
attempted  to  give  some  of  the  causes  of  a  devotion  which  i^pears  so  i 
able  to  the  stirring  world." 
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Melting  like  melody  into  tbe  ear, 
And  stealing  on  in  one  eontinnal  €ow. 
Dnniffled  and  unbroken.     It  is  joy 
Ineffable  to  dwell  upon  the  lines 
That  register  our  feelings,  and  portray, 
In  oolors  always  fresh  and  ever  new, 
Emotions  that  were  sanctified,  and  loTod, 
As  something  fkr  too  tender,  and  too  pure, 
For  forms  so  frail  and  fading. 
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Oar  thoughts  are  boundless,  though  our  frames  are  fr'afl. 

Our  souls  immortal,  though  our  limbs  decay ; 
Though  darkened  in  this  poor  life  by  a  toU 

Of  suffering,  dying  matter,  we  shall  play 

In  truth's  eternal  sunbeams ;  on  the  wav 
To  heayen's  high  oapitol  our  oars  shall  roll ; 

The  temple  of  the  Power  whom  all  obey. 
That  is  the  mark  we  tend  to,  for  the  soul 
Can  take  no  lower  flight,  and  seek  no  meaner  goaL 

I  feel  it,— though  the  flesh  is  weak,  I  feel 

The  spirit  has  its  energies  untamed 
By  all  its  fatal  wanderings ;  time  may  heal 

The  wounds  which  it  hu  suifer'd ;  foUy  claim'd 

Too  large  a  portion  of  its  youth ;  ashamed 
Of  those  low  pleasures,  it  would  leap  and  fly. 

And  soar  on  wings  of  lightning,  like  the  famed 
El^ah,  when  the  ohariot,  rushing  by, 
Bore  him  with  steeds  of  fire  triumphant  to  the  sky. 

We  are  as  barks  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
Helmless  and  earless,  when  the  light  has  fled 

The  spirit,  whose  strong  influence  can  free 
The  drowsy  soul,  that  slumbers  in  the  dead 
Cold  night  of  mortal  darkness ;  from  the  bed 

Of  sloth  he  rouses  at  her  sacred  call, 
And,  kindling  in  the  blaze  around  him  shed, 

Bends  with  strong  effort  sin's  debasing  thrall, 

And  giYes  to  God  his  strength,  his  heart,  his  mind,  iis  alL 

Our  home  is  not  on  earth ;  although  we  sleep. 

And  sink  in  seeming  death  a  while,  yet,  then. 
The  awakening  Toiee  speaks  loudly,  and  we  leap 

To  life,  and  energy,  and  light,  again ; 

We  cannot  slumber  always  in  the  den 
Of  sense  and  selfishness ;  the  day  will  break, 

Ere  we  forever  leaTe  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Etcu  at  the  parting  hour  the  soul  will  wake, 
Nor,  like  a  senseless  brute,  its  unknown  journey  take. 

How  awful  is  that  hour,  when  conscience  stings 
The  hoary  wretch,  who  on  his  death-bed  hears. 

Deep  in  his  soul,  the  thundering  voice  that  rings. 
In  one  dark,  damning  moment,  crimes  of  years ; 
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And,  Boreaming  like  a  yoHure  in  his  eara. 

Tells,  one  bj  one,  his  tkoaghts  and  deeds  of  shame, 

How  vild  the  Airy  of  his  soul  careers ! 
His  swart  eye  flashes  with  intensest  flame. 
And  like  the  torture's  rack  the  wrestling  of  his  frame. 


MAEIA   BROOKS,  179&— 1846. 

Maria  Gowbh  (known  by  the  name  of  **  Maria  del  Oocidente,"  giren  to  bcr  by 
the  poet  Sottihey)  was  deaoended  from  a  Welsh  family,  and  bom  in  Mcdfori  ia 
1705.  She  early  displayed  nnoommon  powers  of  mind,  whioh  were  jndidouiy 
enltiyated  and  directed  by  an  intelligent  and  edneated  fiither.  She  was  maitied 
▼ery  eariy  in  life  to  Mr.  John  Brooks,  a  merohant-tailor  of  Boston,  who,  a  few 
yean  after  their  marriage,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  when  Hn.  Broob 
resorted  to  poetry  Ibr  her  amusement  and  consolation.  In  1820,  she  gave  to  fto 
pnblio  a  small  volume,  entitled  Judith,  EMther^  and  other  Pomn9, 2y  aLovtr^  (&• 
Fine  Art9.  It  contained  much  that  was  beautiful,  and  gare  promiso  of  &r 
higher  ezcelleaee.  In  1823,  Mr.  Brooks  died,  and  she  went  to  reside  with  a  pater- 
nal undo  in  Cttbe»  where.  In  1824,  she  completed  her  first  canto  of  ZophitifCrTk 
Bride  of  Seven,  which  she  had  planned  and  nearly  written  before  leaTing  Botioo. 
It  was  published  in  Boston  in  1826 :  other  cantos  were  written  from  time  to  tuDS, 
and  the  sixth  was  published  in  1829. 

Mrs.  Brooks's  uncle  haTing  died,  learing  her  an  ample  income,  she  rstaned 
soon  after  to  the  tfnlted  States,  and  in  1881  visited  England,  niMn  she  mi 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  poet  Sonthey,  who  pronounced  her  *<  the  most  impu- 
•ioned  and  most  imaginatire  of  all  poetesses."  When  she  left  England,  she  in- 
trusted to  his  care  her  completed  work,  which  he  carried  through  the  pno,  is 
London,  in  1883.  After  returning  home,  she  had  printed,  fbr  private  dreolalioii, 
Idomen,  or  the  Vale  of  the  Yumwrif  being  simply  her  own  history,  under  a  diflennt 
name.  In  1848,  she  sailed  for  Matansas,  in  Cuba,  where  she  died  on  the  Uth  of 
November,  1846. 

Zophiel,  or  The  Bride  of  Sewm,  Mrs.  Brooks's  chief  poem,  ia  a  beantifel  tale 
of  an  exiled  Jewish  maiden  in  Media,  and  is  evidently  suggested  hj  the  Book 
of  ToMt  in  the  Apocrypha.  Sara,  the  heroine  in  Tobit,  is  married  to  seven  h«- 
bands  successively,  who  all  die  on  entering  the  bridal  chamber,  being  kOled  \(j 
Asmodeus,  the  evil  spirit  At  last  Tobias,  the  son  of  Tobit,  being  instruded  \fj 
the  angel  Raphael  how  to  overcome  the  evil  spirit,  marries  Sara,  and  drirei  off 
Asmodeus  by  means  of  "  a  smoke"  made  of  ''the  liver  and  heart  of  a  fish."  Ia 
Mrs.  Brooks's  poem.  The  Bride  of  Seven,  Zophiel  is  Asmodeus,  and  E|^a  is  San, 
a  maiden  of  exquisite  beauty,  grace,  and  tenderness ;  but  though  the  poem  ahovi 
much  artistic  skill  and  has  many  passages  of  great  beauty  and  power,  it  is  defi- 
cient in  simplicity  and  true  human  feeling,  and  receives  rather  the  homage  of  the 
intellect  than  of  the  heart  Hence,  while  it  commands  the  warm  approbation  of 
the  finr,  it  will  never  please  or  interest  the  many.  Some  of  Mrs.  Brooks't  minor 
poems,  however,  have  all  the  finish  of  Zophiel,  and  at  the  same  time  interest  ov 
feelings. 
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MORNING. 


Hov  beauteous  art  thon,  0  thou  morning  sim ! — 
The  old  man,  feebly  tottering  forth,  admires 

Ab  mnoh  thy  beauty,  nov  life's  dream  is  done, 
As  when  he  moTed  elnlting  in  his  fires. 

The  infant  strains  his  little  arms  to  catch 
The  rays  that  glanoe  about  his  silken  hair ; 

And  Luxury  hangs  her  amber  lamps,  to  match 
Thy  face,  when  tum'd  away  from  bower  and  palace  fair. 

Sweet  to  the  lip  the  draught,  the  blushing  fruit ; 

Music  and  perfames  mingle  with  the  soul ; 
How  thrills  the  kiss,  when  feeling's  voice  is  mute  t 

And  light  and  beauty's  tints  e^ance  the  whole. 

Yet  each  keen  sense  were  dulness  but  for  thee : 
.    Thy  ray  to  joy,  love,  virtue,  genius,  warms ; 
Thou  never  weariest ;  no  inconstancy 
But  comes  to  pay  new  homage  to  thy  charms. 

How  many  lips  have  sung  thy  praise,  how  long ! 

Tet,  when  his  slumbering  harp  he  feels  thee  woo. 
The  pleasured  bard  pours  forth  another  song. 

And  finds  in  thee,  like  love,  a  theme  forever  new. 

Thy  dark-eyed  daughters  come  in  beauty  forth. 
In  thy  near  realms  ;  and,  like  their  snow-wreaths  fair, 

The  bright-hair'd  youths  and  maidens  of  the  north 
Smile  in  thy  colors  when  thou  art  not  there. 

*Tis  there  thou  bidst  a  deeper  ardor  glow. 

And  higher,  purer  reveries  oompletest ; 
As  drops  that  farthest  form  the  ocean  flow, 

Befining  all  the  way,  form  springs  the  sweetest. 

Haply,  sometimes,  spent  with  the  sleepless  night, 
^me  wretch,  impassioned,  from  sweet  morning's  breath 

Turns  his  hot  brow,  and  sickens  at  thy  light ; 
But  Nature,  ever  kind,  soon  heals  or  gives  him  death. 
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What  bliss  for  her  who  lives  her  little  day, 

In  blest  obedience,  like  to  those  divine, 
Who  to  her  loved,  her  earthly  lord,  can  say,  . 

*<  Ood  is  thy  law,  most  Just,  and  thou  art  mine." 
To  every  blast  she  bends  in  beauty  meek : 

Let  the  storm  beat — ^his  arms  her  shelter  kind — 
And  feels  no  need  to  blanch  her  rosy  cheek 

With  thoughts  befitting  his  superior  mind. 
Who  only  sorrows  when  she  sees  him  pain'd, 

Then  knows  to  pluck  away  Pain's  keenest  dart ; 
Or  bid  Love  catch  it  ere  its  goal  be  gain'd, 

And  steal  its  venom  ere  it  reach  his  heart. 
36 
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'Tis  the  8oul*8  food :  the  fervid  must  adore. — 

For  this  the  heathen,  nnaoffioed  with  thought, 
Moulds  him  an  idol  of  the  glittering  ore, 

And  Bfarines  his  amiling  goddew,  marhle-mnrngiht 
What  bliss  for  her,  eyen  in  this  world  of  woe, 

O  Sire !  who  mak'st  yon  orb-strewn  aroh  thy  throne; 
That  sees  thee  in  thy  noblest  work  below 

Shine  undefaoed,  adored,  and  all  her  own  I 
This  I  had  hoped,  but  hope,  too  dear,  too  great. 

Go  to  thy  grave ! — ^I  feel  thee  blasted,  now. 
Give  me,  Fa**'8  sovereign,  well  to  bear  the  fate 

Thy  pleasure  sends:  this,  my  sole  prayer,  allow  I 
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The  bard  has  sung,  God  never  form'd  a  soul 

Without  its  own  peculiar  mate,  to  meet 
Its  wandering  half,  when  ripe  to  orown  the  whole 

Bright  plan  of  bliss,  most  heavenly,  most  complete ! 

But  thousand  evU  things  there  are  that  hate 

To  look  on  happiness :  these  hurt,  impede, 
And,  leagued  with  time,  space,  circumstance,  and  fate, 

Keep  lundred  heart  from  heart,  to  pine,  and  pant,  and  bleed 

And  as  the  dove  to  far  Palmyra  flying 
From  where  her  native  founts  of  Antioch  beam. 

Weary,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing. 
Lights  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter  stream; 

So  many  a  soul,  o'er  life's  drear  desert  faring, 
Love's  pure  congenial  spring  unfound,  unquafTd, 

Suffers,  recoils,  then,  thirsty,  and  despairing 
Of  what  it  would,  descends  and  sips  the  nearest  draught 


BONG. 

Day,  in  melting  purple  dying. 
Blossoms,  all  around  me  sighing, 
Fragrance,  from  the  lilies  straying. 
Zephyr,  with  my  ringlets  playing. 

Ye  but  waken  my  distress ; 

I  am  sick  of  loneliness. 

Thou,  to  whom  I  love  to  hearken, 
Ceme,  ere  night  around  me  darken ; 
Thou^  thy  softness  but  deceive  me, 
Say  thou'rt  true,  and  I'll  believe  thee ; 
Veil,  if  ill,  th^  soul's  intent, — 
Let  me  think  it  innocent ! 


Save  thy  toiling,  spare  thy  treasure: 
All  I  ask  is  friendship's  pleasure ; 
Let  the  shinins  ore  lie  darkling. 
Bring  no  gem  In  lustre  sparldmg : 
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Gifts  And  gtld  are  nftQght  to  ma ; 
I  would  ouij  look  on  thee ! 

Tell  to  thee  the  high-wrought  feeling, 
£c8tMy  but  in  rerealing ; 
Paint  to  thee  the  deep  sensation, 
Bapture  in  participation. 

Yet  but  torture*  if  oomprest 

In  a  lone,  unfiriended  breast. 

Absent  stUI !    Ah  t  come  and  bless  me  I 
Let  these  eyes  again  caress  thee ; 
Onoe,  in  caution,  I  could  fly  thee : 
Now,  I  nothing  could  deny  thee ; 

In  a  look  if  death  there  be, 

Come,  and  I  will  gase  on  thee  I 
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Til  m  of  Dr.  Sprsgne,  like  the  lirei  of  most  literazy  men,  has  been  bat 
IHde  fertik  in  incidents.  He  was  bom  in  Andorer,  Conneotiont,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  179^  his  paternal  ancestor  havhig  originally  settled  in  Dozboiy,  Massa- 
ckuetts.  He  was  fitted  for  college  chiefly  under  the  Ber.  Abiel  Abbots  of 
CoT«Dtoy,  aad  entered  Tale  College  in  1811.  After  receiving  his  degree*  he 
alend  the  Theological  Seminary  at  PrinoetoD,  and  when  he  had  completed  his 
«ni788  ther%  he  was  inrited  to  become  a  colleagae  with  the  Ber.  Dr.  Joseph 
Utbrop,  mK  West  Springfield,  MaBsaohusetts,  where  he  was  settled  August  26, 
IS19.  I»  July,  1829,  he  resigned  his  charge  there,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  next 
noDth  v«s  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  New 
Tod,  when  he  has  continued  to  this  day,  in  a  life  of  constant  employment  and 
aoit  wtended  useftilness. 

Br.  Spragne's  published  works  have  been  very  numerous,  and  all  of  them  are 
exnOeDt  in  their  kind.  The  following,  we  believe,  are  the  chief  of  them': — 
letun  to  a  Daughter^  1822  ]  LeUen  frwn  Europe,  1828 ;  Leeturm  to  Tomtg  PtopU, 
1S31;  Leeiuret  on  RmivaU^  1832;  Hinf  on  GhrUHan  Intercoune,  1884;  Chntratt 
^ttwen  Trwt  and  Falm  Religion,  1837;  Life  qf  Rev,  Edward  Dorr  Qr{fin,  1838; 
Uft  (^  Prtndent  DwigJU,  (in  Sparks's  American  Biography,)  18i5;  Aid9  to  Earlf 
B^igion,  1847;  Wordt  to  a  Toung  Mixn*»  Oonacimee,  1848;  Zetter*  to  Toung 
Mt»,  faunded  on  <A«  Ltft  of  Jo9eph,  1854,— of  which  eight  editions  have  been 
imed;  European  OeUbriHee,  1866.  In  1866  i^peared,  in  large  octavo  form,  the 
fint  two  volumes  of  the  great  work  on  which  his  fkme  will  chiefiy  rest»  Annalt 
^  ika  AMuriean  Fulpit,  These  comprise  the  lives  of  deceased  clergymen  of  the 
oithodoz  Congregational  Church.  They  were  followed  in  1858  by  two  more 
rolmnes,  of  the  same  sixe,  upon  the  Presbyterian  Charoh,  and  in  1850  by  anotlier 
rolmne,  apm  the  BpiMsopal  Church;  ani  will,  if  Ids  lile  and  health  permit,  be 
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taooeedod  by  roliimM  upon  tha  olagjmen  of  oth«r  dmominationi— -the  iHwb 
forming  tbo  most  raliiable  aod  aathentio  books  of  roferanoe  of  tha  Idod  bn  oor 
languigo. 

yOLTAIRB  AND  WILBEBFORCE. 

Let  me  now,  for  a  moment^  show  yon  what  the  two  systemB— 
Atheism  and  Christianity — can  do,  have  done,  for  individual 
character ;  and  I  can  think  of  no  two  names  to  which  I  may 
refer  with  more  confidencCi  in  the  way  of  illustration,  than 
Voltaire  and  Wilber/orce ;  both  of  them  names  which  stand  out 
with  prominence  upon  the  world's  history,  and  each,  in  its  own 
way,  imperishable. 

Voltaire  was  perhaps  the  master-spirit  in  the  school  of  French 
Atheism  ;i  and  though  he  was  not  alive  to  participate  in  the  hor- 
rors of  the  revolution,  probably  he  did  more  by  his  writing?  to 
combine  the  elements  for  that  tremendous  tempest  than  any  other 
man.  And  now  I  undertake  to  say  that  you  may  draw  a  charac- 
ter in  which  there  shall  be  as  much  of  the  blackness  of  moral  tor- 
pitude  as  your  imagination  can  supply,  and  yet  you  shall  not  have 
exceeded  the  reality  as  it  was  found  in  the  character  of  this  apos- 
tle of  Atheism.  You  may  throw  into  it  the  darkest  shades  of  self- 
ishness, making  the  man  a  perfect  idolater  of  himself;  you  may 
paint  the  serpent  in  his  most  wily  form  to  represent  deceit  and 
cunning ;  you  may  let  sensuality  stand  forth  in  all  the  loathsome- 
ness of  a  beast  in  the  mire ;  you  may  bring  out  envy,  and  malicef 
and  all  the  baser  and  all  the  darker  passions,  drawing  nutriment 
ftt>m  the  pit;  and  when  you  have  done  this,  you  may  contemplate 
the  character  of  Voltaire,  and  exclaim,  "  Here  is  the  monstrons 
original !''  The  fires  of  his  genius  kindled  only  to  wither  and 
consume ;  he  stood,  for  almost  a  century,  a  great  tree  of  poison, 
not  only  cumbering  the  ground,  but  infusing  death  into  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  though  its  fbliage  has  long  since  dropped  off,  and  its 
branohes  have  withered,  and  its  trunk  fallen,  under  the  hand 
of  time,  its  deadly  root  still  remains;  and  the  vexy  earth  that 
nourishes  it  is  cursed  for  its  sake. 

And  now  I  will  speak  of  Wilberforce ;  and  I  do  it  with  grati- 
tude and  triumph, — gratitude  to  the  God  who  made  him  what  he 
was;  triumph  that  there  is  that  in  his  very  name  which  ought  to 

'  I  am  not  awsra  that  Voltaire  ever  formally  professed  himself  an  Atheist;  Bod 
I  well  know  tb«t  his  writings  contain  some  things  which  would  seem  inoonsisteot 
with  atheistioai  opinions.  But  not  only  are  many  of  his  worlcs  deeply  perraded 
by  the  spirit  of  Atheism,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  which 
be  has  not  somewhere  directly  and  bitterly  assailed ;  so  that  I  Cannot  doubt  th»t 
he  £iBa  ikirly  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  say^  "  There  ia  no  GtML" 
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make  Atlieism  turn  pale.  Wilberforoe  was  the  friend  of  man. 
Wilberforoe  was  the  friend  of  enslaved  and  wretched  man.  Wil- 
berforoe (for  I  love  to  repeat  his  name)  oonseorated  the  energies 
of  his  whole  life  to  one  of  the  noblest  objects  of  benevolence ;  it 
was  in  the  cause  of  injured  Africa  that  he  oflen  passed  the  night 
in  intense  and  wakefdl  thought;  that  he  counselled  with  the 
vise,  and  reasoned  with  the  unbelieving,  and  expostulated  with 
the  unmerciful ;  that  his  heart  burst  forth  with  all  its  melting 
lendem^BSs,  and  his  eenius  with  all  its  electric  fire;  that  he 
temed  the  most  accidental  meeting  into  a  conference  for  the 
relief  of  human  woe,  and  converted  even  the  Senate-House  into 
a  theatre  of  benevolent  action.  Though  his  zeal  had  at  one  time 
ahnost  eaten  him  up,  and  the  vi^r  of  his  frame  was  so  far  gone 
that  he  stooped  over  and  looked  into  his  own  grave,  yet  his  faith 
fiuled  not ;  his  fortitude  fiiiled  not ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  the  vital 
spark  was  kindled  up  anew,  and  he  kept  on  laboring  through  a 
long  succession  of  years ;  and  at  length,  just  as  his  mends  were 
gathering  around  him  to  receive  his  last  whisper,  and  the  angels 
were  gathering  around  to  receive  his  departing  spirit,  the  news^ 
worthy  to  be  borne  by  angels,  was  brought  to  him,  that  the  great 
object  to  which  his  life  had  been  given  was  gained ;  and  wen, 
Simeon-like,  he  clasped  his  hands  to  die,  and  went  off  to  heaven 
with  the  sound  of  deliverance  to  the  captive  vibrating  sweetly 
upon  his  ear. 

Both  Voltaire  and  Wilberforoe  are  dead ;  but  each  of  them 
fives  in  the  character  he  has  left  behind  him.  And  now  who 
does  not  delight  to  honor  the  character  of  the  one  ?  who  does  not 
shudder  to  oontemphite  the  character  of  the  other  ? 

Contrast  beitp^en  True  and  False  Religion. 


YIBTUE  CROWNED  WITH  USEFULNSBB. 

What  a  noble  example  of  usefulness  was  Joseph  in  every  rela- 
tion which  he  sustidned — ^in  every  condition  in  which  he  was 
placed !  Of  what  he  was  to  the  Midianitish  merchants,  previous 
to  his  beine  sold  to  Potiphar,  we  have  no  account;  but,  from  that 
period  to  uie  close  of  his  life,  the  monuments  of  his  benevolent 
activity  are  continually  rising  before  us.  And  what  was  true  of 
Joseph  is  true  of  every  other  good  man, — ^his  life  is  crowned 
with  usefulness.  For  tne  truth  of  this  remark,  I  refer  you  to 
jour  own  observation,  and  will  ask  your  attention  to  a  few 
thoughts  only,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  virtue  operates 
to  secure  this  end. 

In  the  first  place,  virtue  renders  its  possessor  useM,  by 
securing  to  his  faculties  their  right  direction  and  their  legitimate 
exercise.    But,  while  virtue  keeps  the  fiMsulties  appropriately  em- 

8e» 
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ployed,  she  makes  (lie  most  of  all  those  opportunitieB  for  doing 
good  whioli  grow  out  of  ihe  yarioos  relations  and  conditions  in 
life.     Place  her  where  yon  will,  and  she  finds  means  of  nsefol- 
ness,  which  she  diligently  and  scrupulonsly  improves.     In  the 
various  occupations  and  professions  in  which  the  mass  of  men 
look  for  nothing  beyond  their  own  aggrandisement^  the  truly 
good  man  finds  channels  innumerable  through  which  to  send  forth 
a  healthiul  and  quickening  influence  on  the  neighborhood,  the 
community,  the  world.     Suppose  that  he  is  so  obscure  that, 
though  he  is  in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  you  never  hear 
of  him — yet  there  are  those  who  do  know  him,  and  to  whom 
he  has  access  in  daily  intercourse.     These  lie  can  influence  by  his 
example,  his  conversation,  perhaps  by  his  prayers ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  some  will  dwell  in  heaven  forever,  because 
they  have  dwelt  on  earth  within  the  circle  of  his  influence.    Or 
suppose  that  he  is  left  to  linger  out  years  upon  a  siok-bed»  and  b 
thereby  cut  off  from  all  intercourse,  except  with  those  who  come 
to  sympathize  in  his  affliction,  or  minister  to  his  wants— even 
there  he  may  be  an  eminently  useful  man.     By  his  faith  in  Qod, 
his  cheerful  submission,  his  elevated  devotion,  he  may  leave  aa 
indelible  impression  for  good  on  those  who  are  about  his  bedside; 
and   the  story  of  what  passes  there  may  penetrate  some  other 
hearts  to  which  it  may  be  communicated ;  and  the  prayers  wbieh 
he  offers  up  may  be  the  medium  through  which  the  richest  bless- 
ings shall  be  conveyed  to  multitudes  whom  he  has  never  seen.    I 
repeat,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  good  man  to  be  useful  always— 
he  may  be  sick  and  poor,  he  may  be  unknown  and  forgotten,  be 
may  even  be  imprisoned  and  manacled,  and  yet,  so  long  as  he  has 
lips  that  can  move  in  prayer,  or  a  heart  that  can  beat  to  the  spi- 
ritual miseries  of  the  world,  yon  may  not  say  that  he  is  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground. 

What  a  deBghtJ^l  employment  to  reflect  on  a  useM  life,  when 
life  is  drawing  to  a  close  I  How  transported  must  have  been  the 
apostle  when  he  could  say^  '<  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  T'  You,  my  yoong 
Mends,  will  soon  be  in  his  circumstances,  in  respect  to  tlie  open- 
ing of  another  world  upon  your  spirits.  Murmur  not,  though 
Ood  place  you  in  the  humblest  circumstances  here ;  but  be  thaiik- 
ftil  that,  even  in  these  circumstances,  your  consciences  may  at 
least  bear  testimony  to  a  useM  life.  Let  thb  blessed  result  be 
accomplished  in  your  experience,  and,  be  your  condition  on  eaitb 
what  it  may,  you  need  not  envy  the  rich  man  his  wealth,  nor  the 
statesman  his  laurels,  nor  the  monarch  his  crown. 
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SARAH  JOSBPHA  HALR 

Saras  Jobbphi,  Buhj.  wu  bora  in  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  In  tiie  year 
1795,  whither  her  parents  had  remored  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
from  Sajbrooky  Conneeticat.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  a  highly  coltirated 
Bind^  and  attended  earaliilly  to  the  edneation  of  her  children ;  and  our  authoress 
kad  also  the  adrantage  of  the  instruction  of  a  brother  who  graduated  at  Dart- 
Boath  College  in  1809.  In  1814,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Darid  Hale,  a  lawyer 
of  distinguished  abilities  and  great  excellence  of  character,  but  who  died  in  1833;. 
feating  her  with  JlTe  children,  the  eldest  but  seren  years  old.  To  train,  support^ 
aikd  educate  these,  she  engaged  in  literature  as  a  proftssion.  Her  first  publica- 
tion was  The  Oemua  of  OhUvian,  and  other  Original  Poemt,  printed  at  Concord,  in 
1833.  Her  next  work  was  Jforthoood,  a  TaU  of  New  England,  in  two  volumes, 
pabBBbed  in  Boston,  in  1837,  in  which  is  happily  illnstrated  common  life  among 
tbe  deseendants  of  the  Puritans.  In  1838,  aha  remoTod  to  Boston,  and  became 
the  editor  of  «  The  Ladies'  Magaiine,"  the  first  periodical,  exclusively  devoted  to 
her  sex,  which  appeared  in  America.  She  eontlnued  to  edit  this  until  1837,  when 
it  was  united  with  "  The  Lady's  Book,"  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  literary  depart- 
Bient  of  which  she  has  ever  since  had  charge.*  However,  as  her  sons  were  in 
fianraid  OoU^ge,  she  eontinned  to  reside  in  Boston,  till  1841,  when  she  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  she  now  resides. 

Mis.  Hale  has  been  a  most  industrious,  as  well  as  instructive,  writer*  Her 
other  publications  are,  Sketehet  of  AmericoM  Charaeter;  Fhra'e  hUerpreter; 
(republished  in  London ;)  The  Ladi«f  Wreath,  a  eeUcHon  from  Ou  Female  BoeU 
</  Bn^and  and  America  f  The  Wag  to  Line  Well,  and  to  be  Well  while  we  Lice; 
Grtmeeer,  a  Tragedg;  Alice  Bag,  a  Eamanee  in  Rhgmeg  Harry  Orag,  the  Widou^e 
Son,  a  Shny  of  the  Sea;  Three  Howe,  or  the  Vigil  of  Love,  and  other  Poeme;  A 
Oompteie  DieHonarg  of  Poetical  QuotaUona,  containing  Seleetione  from  the  WriHugt 
of  the  Poela  of  England  and  America;  and  lastly,  Woman'e  Record,  or,  Sketchee 
of  all  DietinguUhed  Women  from  *ihe  beginning  till  A,D.  1850,  a  large  octavo, 
in  double  columns,  of  nine  hundred  pages.  This  ia  the  most  important  of  her 
productions,  and  very  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference. 


THB  LIGHT  OF  HOME. 


My  son,  thou  wilt  dream  the  world  is  fair, 
And  thy  spirit  will  sigh  to  roam, 

And  thou  mwt  go ;  but  never,  when  there. 
Forget  the  light  of  Home  I 


'  We  always  remtted  that  Mrs.  Hale  did  not  at  Once  resign  the  editorial  charge 
of  "  The  Lady's  Book"  when  its  proprietor,  Iiouis  A.  Godey,  removed,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  some  Southern  subscribers,  the  name  of  Grace  Greenwood  from  the  cover 
of  his  magaxine,  because  she  was  also  a  contributor  to  "  The  National  Bra."  See 
big  letter  in  the  <<Bra,"  of  February  13,  1860,  to  the  editors  of  the  Columbia 
(Soutii  Carolina)  "  Telegraph."  For  some  deservedly  severe  comments  upon  this 
latter,  see  "The  New  York  Independent"  of  that  time. 
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Though  Pleasure  may  smile  with  a  ray  more  hrighii 

It  dazxles  to  lead  astray ; 
Like  the  meteor's  flash,  'twill  deepen  the  night 

When  treading  thy  lonely  way: — 

Bat  the  hearth  of  home  has  a  constant  flame, 

And  pure  as  Testal  fire — 
'Twill  bum,  'twill  bum  forerer  the  same, 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 

The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest-toss'd, 
And  thy  hopes  may  yanish  like  foam — 

When  sails  are  shivePd  and  compass  lost, 
Then  look  to  the  light  of  Home  I 

And  there,  like  a  star  through  midnight  cloud, 

Thou'lt  see  the  beacon  bright ; 
For  never,  till  shining  on  thy  shroud, 

Can  be  quench'd  its  holy  light 

The  sun  of  fame  may  gild  the  amm, 

But  the  heart  ne'er  felt  its  ray ; 
And  fashion's  smiles,  that  rich  ones  claim. 

Are  beams  of  a  wintry  day : 

How  cold  and  dim  those  beams  would  be, 
Should  Life's  poor  wanderer  come  I — 

My  son,  when  the  world  is  dark  to  thee. 
Then  turn  to  the  light  of  Home. 


IT  SNOWS. 

« It  snows  r"  cries  the  Schoolboy,~<<  Hurrah !"  and  his 

Is  ringing  through  parlor  and  hall, 
While  swift,  as  the  wing  of  a  swallow,  he*s  out. 

And  his  playmates  hare  answer'd  his  call : 
It  makes  the  heart  leap  but  to  witness  their  joy, — 

Proud  wealth  has  no  pleasures,  I  trow, 
Like  the  rapture  that  throbs  in  the  pulse  of  the  boy. 

As  he  gathers  his  treasures  of  snow  ;*" 
Then  lay  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thtiM  hein, 
While  health  and  the  riches  of  Nature  are  theirs. 

'*  It  snows  t"  sighs  the  Imbecile,— «  Ah !"  and  his  breath 

Gomes  heavy,  as  clogg'd  with  a  weight ; 
While  from  the  pale  aspect  of  Nature  in  death, 

He  turns  to  the  blase  of  his  grate : 
And  nearer,  and  nearer,  his  -eoft-cushion'd  chair 

Is  wheel'd  tow'rds  the  life-giying  flame, — 
He  dreads  a  chill  puff  of  the  snow-burden'd  air. 

Lest  it  wither  hu9  delicate  frame : 
Oh,  small  is  the  pleasure  existence  can  gire, 
When  the  fear  we  shall  die  only  proves  that  we  lire  ( 

"  It  snows  I"  cries  the  Traveller,—"  Ho  I"  and  the  woid 
Has  quicken'd  his  steed's  lagging  >aoe ; 
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The  wind  nishea  by,  but  its  bowl  is  nnhdard, — 

Unfelfc  the  ahup  drift  in  bis  faee ; 
For  bright  through  the  tempest  his  own  home  appear'dy— 

Ay,  though  leagues  intervened,  he  can  see ; 
There's  the  qlear,  glowing  hearth,  and  the  table  prepared, 

And  his  wife  with  their  babes  at  her  knee. 
Blest  thought !  how  it  lightens  the  grief-laden  hour, 
Thai  those  we  loTe  dearest  are  safe  from  its  power  1 

"It  snows!"  cries  the  Belle, — "Dear,  how  lucky !"  and  turns 

From  her  mirror  to  watch  the  flakes  fall ; 
Like  the  first  rose  of  summer,  her  dimpled  cheek  burns 

While  musing  on  sleigh-ride  and  ball : 
There  are  Tisions  of  oonquest,  of  splendor,  and  mirth, 

Floating  over  each  drear  winter's  day ; 
But  the  tintings  of  Hope,  on  this  storm-beaten  earth, 

Will  melt,  like  the  snow-flakes,  away ; 
Turn,  turn  thee  to  heaTen,  fair  maiden,  for  bliss ; 
That  world  has  a  fountain  ne'er  open'd  in  this. 

"  It  snows !"  cries  the  Widow,--"  O  God  1"  .and  her  sighs 

Hare  stifled  the  voice  of  her  prayer ; 
Its  burden  ye'll  read  in  her  tear-swollen  eyes, 

On  her  cheek,  sunk  with  fasting  and  care. 
'Tis  night,— and  her  fatherless  ask  her  for  bread, — 

But  **  He  gives  the  young  ravens  their  food," 
And  she  trusts,  till  her  dark  hearth  adds  horror  to  dread, 

And  she  lays  on  her  last  chip  of  wood. 
Poor  sufferer !  that  sorrow  thy  God  only  knows, — 
'Tis  a  pitiftil  lot  to  be  poor  when  it  snows  I 
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Frascis  Watlahd,  ibr  more'  than  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry  the  distingaLihed 
President  of  Brown  University,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  on  the  11th  of 
Mtnh,  179<L  When  he  was  eleven  yean  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  Poagh- 
keepeie,  where  he  was  prepared  for  eoUege  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Barnes.  In 
1S11»  he  ottered  the  junior  elaas  in  Union  College,  and,  after  graduating,  studied 
aedidne  for  three  years,  and  was  admitted  to  praotioe;  but,  ezperienoing  a 
diaoge  of  religioiui  views,  he  relinquished  this  profession  for  the  ministry,  and  in 
1816  catered  the  theologieal  seminaiy  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  In  1817,  he 
*Mepted  a  tutorship  in  Union  College,  and  in  1821  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Pirst  Baptist  Choreh  in  Boston.  While  here,  he  published,  in  1823,  his 
flnt  printed  wo^ — a  sermon  on  Ths  Moral  DignUjf  of  the  JUtanonaiy  Enteryri^e, 
-^  veiy  eloquent  production,  which  had  great  success,  and  placed  him  in  the 
nek  of  the  first  writers  of  his  day.  To  this  suoceeded,  in  1825,  two  excellent  dis- 
Monas  on  Th€  DwUm  of  an  Amerioan  OiHann, 

In  1826,  he  returned  to  Schenectady  as  Profbssor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
nuioeophy  hi  Union  College;  but»  before  the  dose  of  the  year,  he  removed  to 
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Providence,  Rhode  IsUnd,  hAviag  been  eleotod  to  tlie  pieeideiMj  of  Brown  Unl- 
Tonity,  into  whieli  office  lie  was  Indaetod  in  Febnuiy,  1837;  and  iwTer  wee  e 
ehoioe  of  a  president  more  happy,  Ibr  the  eollege  started  at  onee  into  imw  life. 
In  a  ftw  yean  appealed  his  Moral  Seienee,  PbliHcal  Somumif,  and  Jmidlettmal 
PkUotopl^f  wVioh  liave  enjoyed  great  popolarity,  and  been  SntMdiioed  ■•  text- 
books into  many  of  oar  best  oolleges.  He  also  deserres  bigli  oomnMBdation  §or 
the  noble  part  he  has  bonne  in  the  anti-slsnreiy  disenssion,  shown  pmitiy  in  his 
oorrespondenoe  with  Rey.  Richard  Fuller,  of  Beaufort^  Sonth  Carolina.  Their 
letters  were  published  in  one  duodecimo  yolnme^  entitled  Dommtie  Slamerg  tern- 
ndermi  at  a  Seriptwnd  InttUuHon. 

Besides  the  great  ability  and  thoroughness  conspienous  in  all  his  wiitingiv  ^- 
Wayland  has  shown  true  ind^Mudenoe  in  thought  and  aetion.  He  was  the  irrt 
President  of  a  college  to  adTocate  and  carry  out  a  change  in  the  collegiate  oonns, 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  college  beyond  the  small  daas  intending  to  panae 
professional  studies,  by  introducing  a  partial  course  to  be  pursued  hj  i 
intend  to  engage  in  mechanics  or  in  mercantile  business,  and  oonfening  * 
aocording  to  the  attainments  made.  He  lias  also  identified  himself  with  a  move- 
nent  among  his  own  religions  denomination,  by  the  advoeacy  of  lay  preaching,* 
and  a  bettor  adaptation  of  the  training  of  candidates  to  the  work  of  the  Chiis- 
tian  ministry.  In  1856,  Br.  Wayland  resigned  the  presidency  of  Brown  Uni- 
▼ersity,  and  now  resides  in  Providence.' 


THE  OBJEOT  OF  MISSIONS. 

Our  object  will  not  have  been  accomplished  till  the  tomahawk 
shall  be  buried  forever,  and  the  tree  of  peace  spread  its  broad 
branches  i^m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacmc;  until  a  thousand 
smiling  Tillages  shall  be  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  distant  valleys  of  the  West  echo  with  the  song  of  the 
reaper ;  till  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  have  been 
glad  for  us,  and  the  desert  has  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  Uie 
rose.  Our  labors  are  not  to  cease  until  the  last  slave-ship  shall 
have  visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  having  long  since  redressed  her  aggravated  wrongs, 

1  Read  an  admfarable  book,  anonymously  published  in  1S67,  by  J.  B.  Lippineott 
A  Co.,  entiUed  ''  Priesthood  and  Clergy  Unknown  to  Chrtetianiky;  or.TheChneh 
a  Community  of  Co-Bqual  Brethren."  The  author  is  one  of  our  most  dislia* 
guishod  *'diyinos," — a  D.D.  eminent  alike  for  his  piety  and  learning. 

'  Hie  published  works  are, — 1.  Oocanonal  Bueounea,  1  yol. ;  2.  Mhral  Seiemu; 
8.  PlfUHcal  Economy;  4.  TkcMht»  on  OoUegiaU  EdueaUon;  5.  Limitatwmt/Hmum 
BeapoiuUnUtjf  f  6.  tjnivertity  Sermon*;  7.  Memoin  of  Judaon,  3  yola.;  S.  Imltll»' 
tual  PkUotophy;  9.  iVbtot  on  the  Principle  wul  Practiem  of  the  BaptUit.  Besidei 
these  yolumcfl,  a  number  of  his  occasional  addresses  and  discourses  haye  been 
published ;  as,  DUooune  on  the  Li/e  onrf  Character  of  Han.  Kichoiae  Bromn;  of 
William  G.  Ooddard,  LL.D. ;  and  of  James  N.  Granger,  D.D.  His  latest  wurk 
aSM)  is  a  duodecimo  of  281  pages,  entitled  Sannom  to  Os  Cktunkm. 
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_  liiopia,  from    the    Mediterranean    to,  tiie    Cape,  sliall  liaye 
stretehed  forth  her  hand  nato  God. 

In  a  word|  point  ns  to  the  lovelieet  village  that  smiles  upon  a 
Sootdsh  or  New  England  landscape,  and  compare  it  with  the 
filddneflB  and  hnitality  of  a  Gaffirarian  kraal,  and  we  tell  yon  that 
oar  objeot  is  to  render  that  Gaffirarian  kraal  as  happy  and  as  glad- 
some as  that  Scottish  or  New  England  village.  Point  ns  to  the 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  liberty  is  best  anderstood  and 
most  perfectly  enjoyed,  where  intellect  shoots  forth  in  its  richest 
loxnriance,  and  where  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  the  heart  are 
ooDstantly  seen  in  their  most  graoeM  exercise ;  point  ns  to  the 
breliest  and  happiest  neighborhood  in  the  world  on  which  we 
dwell,  and  we  tell  yon  that  our  object  is  to  render  this  whole 
earth,  with  all  its  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongnes,  and  people, 
as  happy,  nay,  happier  than  that  neighborhood.  Our  object  is  to 
famish  every  family  npon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  with  the 
word  of  Grod  written  in  its  own  language,  and  to  send  to  every 
neighborhood  a  preacher  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Our  object  will 
not  be  accomplished  until  every  idol  temple  shall  have  been 
utterly  abolished,  and  a  temple  of  Jehovah  erected  in  its  room ; 
until  this  earth,  instead  of  being  a  theatre,  on  which  immortal 
beings  are  preparing  by  crime  for  eternal  condemnation,  shall 
become  one  universal  temple,  in  which  the  children  of  men  are 
learning  the  ahthems  of  the  blessed  above,  and  becoming  meet  to 
join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven. 


THE  ILIAD  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

Of  all  the  books  with  which,  since  the  invention  of  writing, 
this  world  has  been  deluged,  the  number  of  those  is*  very  small 
which  have  produced  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  mass  of  human 
eharacter.  By  far  the  greater  part  have  been,  even  by  their  con- 
temporaries, unnoticed  and  unknown.  Not  many  a  one  has  made 
its  little  mark  upon  that  generation  that  produced  it,  though  it 
rank  with  that  generation  to  utter  forgetfulness.  But,  after  the 
eeaseless  toil  of  six  thousand  years,  how  few  have  been  the  works, 
the  adamantine  basis  of  whose  reputation  has  stood  unhurt  amid 
the  fluctuations  of  time,  and  whose  impression  can  be  traced 
through  successive  centuries,  on  the  history  of  our  species ! 

When,  however,  such  a  work  appears,  its  effects  are  absolutely 
inealculable ;  and  such  a  work,  you  are  aware,  is  the  Iliad  of 
Homer.  Who  can  estimate  the  results  produced  by  the  incom- 
parable efforts  of  a  single  mind  ?  who  can  tell  what  Greece  owes 
to  this  first-born  of  song  f  Her  breathing  marbles,  her  solemn 
temples,  her  unrivalled  eloquence,  and  her  matchless  verse,  all 
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point  US  to  thai  transcendent  genios,  who,  by  ihe  very  sploidor 
of  his  own  effulgence,  woke  the  human  intellect  from  the  sluiaber 
of  ages.  It  was  Homer  who  gave  laws  to  the  artist;  it  wu 
Homer  who  inspired  the  poet;  it  was  Homer  who  thundered  in 
the  senate ;  and,  more  than  all,  it  was  Homer  who  was  sung  by 
ther  people ;  and  henoe  a  nation  was  cast  into  the  mould  of  one 
mighty  mind,  and  the  land  of  the  Iliad  became  the  region  of  taste, 
the  birthplace  of  the  arts. 

But,  considered  simply  as  an  intellectual  production,  who  viA 
compare  the  poems  of  Homer  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  (he 
Old  and  New  Testament  ?  Where  in  the  Uia4  shall  we  find  nm- 
plicity  and  pathos  which  shall  vie  with  the  namtive  of  Moaes,  or 
maTJms  of  conduct  to  equal  in  wisdom  the  Proverbs  <^  Soloman, 
or  sublimity  which  does  not  fade  away  before  the  eonoeptions  ni 
Job,  or  David,%or  Isaiah,  or  St  John  ?  But  I  cannot  pursue  this 
comparison.  I  feel  that  it  is  doing  wrong  to  the  mind  which  dic- 
tated the  Iliad,  and  to  those  other  mighty  intellects  on  whom  the 
light  of  the  holy  oracles  never  shined. 

If,  then,  so  great  results  have  flowed  from  this  one  effort  of  a 
single  mind,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  combined  efforts 
of  several,  at  least  his  equals  in  power  over  the  human  heart  ?  If 
that  one  genius,  though  groping  in  the  thick  darkness  of  absurd 
idolatry,  wrought  so  glorious  a  transformation  in  the  character  of 
his  countrymen,  what  may  we  not  look  for  from  the  universal 
dissemination  of  those  writings  on  whose  authors  was  poured  the 
full  splendor  of  eternal  truth  Y  If  unassisted  hunum  nature,  spell- 
bound by  a  childish  mythology,  have  done  so  much,  what  may  we 
not  hope  for  from  the  supernatural  efforts  of  preeminent  genius, 
which  spake  as  it  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

THE  GUILT  OP  PUNISHING  THE  INNOCENT. 

By  our  very  constitution  as  men,  we  are  under  solemn  and  un- 
changeable obligations  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  meanest  thing 
that  lives.  Every  other  man  is  created  with  the  same  rights  as 
ourselves;  and  most  of  all,  he  is  created  with  the  inalienable 
"  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness/'  To  dejNrive 
him  of  these  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  while  yet  he  oontinnes 
under  ihe  protection  of  law,  is  one  of  the  severest  infliotions  that 
the  criminal  code  of  any  human  government  can  recognise,  even 
when  the  punishment  is  confined  to  his  own  person.  But  what 
crime  can.  be  conceived  of  so  atrocious  as  to  justify  the  consign- 
ing of  a  human  being  to  servitude  for  Ufe,  and  the  extension  of 
this  punishment  to  his  posterity  down  to  the  remotest  genei*- 
tions?  Were  this  the  penalty  even  for  murder,  every  man  in 
the  civilized  world  would  rise  up  in  indignation  at  its  enoraioaa 
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injiutioe.  How  great,  tiien,  must  be  the  injnfitioe  when  such  a 
doina  18  inflioted,  not  upon  criminals  convioted  of  atrocious 
wickedness,  but  npon  men,  women,  and  children  who  have  never 
been  aoensed  of  any  crime,  and  against  whom  there  is  not  even 
the  sospieion  of  giult  I  Can  any  moral  creature  of  God  be  inno- 
eent  that  inflicts  such  pnnishment  npon  his  fellow-creatures  who 
ba?e  never  done  any  thing  to  deserve  it  ?  I  ask,  what  have  those 
poor,  defenceless,  and  undefended  black  men  done,  that  they  and 
their  children  forever  should  thus  be  consigned  to  hopeless  ser- 
vitude f  If  they  have  done  nothing,  how  can  we  be  innocent  if  we 
inflict  such  punishment  upon  them  ?  But  yet  more.  The  spirit 
of  Ohristianity,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  teaches  us  not  merely 
the  principles  of  pure  and  elevated  justice,  but  those  of  the  most 
tender  and  all-embracing  charity.  The  Captain  of  our  salvation 
was  anointed  "  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  was  sent  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised."  <'  He  is  the  comforter  of  them  that  are  cast  down." 
Can  the  disciple  of  such  a  Saviour,  then,  inflict  the  least,  how 
much  lefiB  the  preo^t  of  punishments  upon  a  human  being  who 
has  never  been  guilty  of  a  crime  that  should  deserve  it  ? 

THE  TRUE  GOSPEL    MINISTRY. 

It  80  chanced  that,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  I  was  temporarily  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  prospects  of  the  nation  were  shrouded  in  gloom.  We  had 
been  for  two  or  three  years  at  war  with  the  mightiest  nation  on 
earth,  and,  as  she  had  now  concluded  a  peace  with  the  continent 
of  Eorope,  we  were  obliged  to  cope  with  her  single-handed.  Our 
harbors  were  blockaded.  Communication  coast-wise,  between  our 
ports,  was  cut  off.  Our  ships  were  rotting  in  every  creek  and 
cove  where  they  could  find  a  place  of  security.  Our  immense 
annoal  products  were  moulding  in  our  warehouses.  The  sources 
of  profitable  labor  were  dried  up.  Our  currency  was  reduced  to 
irredeemable  paper.  The  extreme  portions  of  our  country  were 
becoming  hostile  to  each  other,  and  differences  of  political  opinion 
were  embittering  the  peace  of  every  household.  The  credit  of 
the  Government  was  exhausted.  No  one  could  predict  when  the 
eontest  would  terminate,  or  discover  the  means  by  which  it  could 
much  longer  be  protracted. 

It  happened  that,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  February,  a  ship 
was  discovered  in  tJie  offing,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  cartel, 
bringing  home  our  commissioners  at  Ghent,  from  their  unsuccess- 
fnl  mission.  The  sun  had  set  gloomily,  before  any  intelligence 
from  the  vessel  had  reached  the  city.     Expectation  became  pain 

87 
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folly  inteiiBe  as  the  hours  of  darkness  drew  on.  At  length  a  boat 
reached  the  wharf,  anDOunoing  the  fact  that  a  treaty  of  peace  hftd 
been  signed,  and  was  waiting  fop  nothing  but  the  action  of  our 
Government  to  become  a  law.  The  men  on  whose  ears  these 
words  first  fell  rashed  in  breathless  haste  into  the  city,  to  repeat 
them  to  their  friends,  shouting,  as  they  ran  through  the  streets, 
Peace  I  peace  I  peace  I  Every  one  who  heard  the  sound  repeated 
it.  From  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street,  the  news  spread 
igrith  electric  rapidity.  The  whole  city  was  in  commotion.  Men 
bearing  lighted  torches  were  flying  to  and  ^,  shouting  like  mad 
men,  Peace!  peace  I  peace!  When  the  rapture  had  partially 
subsided,  one  idea  occupied  every  mind.  But  few  men  sl^  that 
night.  In  groups  they  were  gathered  in  the  streets  and  by  the 
fireside,  beguiling  the  hours  of  midnight  by  rominding  each  other 
that  the  agony  of  war  was  over,  and  that  a  worn-out  and  dis- 
tracted country  was  about  to  enter  again  upon  its  wonted  career 
of  prosperity.  Thus,  every  one  becoming  a  herald,  fJie  news 
soon  reached  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city,  and 
in  this  sense  the  city  was  evangelized.  All  this  you  see  was 
reasonable  and  proper.  But  when  Jehovah  has  ottered  to  our 
world  a  treatv  of  peace,  when  men  doomed  to  hell  may  be  rused 
to  seats  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  why  is  not  a  similar  zeal  dis- 
played in  proclaiming  the  good  news  ?  Why  are  men  perishing 
all  around  us,  and  no  one  has  ever  personally  offered  to  fliem 
salvation  through  a  crucified  Redeemer  ? 

But  who  is  thus  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  What  would  be  the 
answer  to  this  question,  if  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  common 
humanity  ?  When  the  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up,  who  was  to 
carry  the  good  news  throughout  the  camp?  When  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  arrived  in  the  city,  who  was  to  proclaim  it  to  his 
follow-citizens  ?  When  the  news  of  peace  with  (xod,  through  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  is  proclaimed  to  us|  who  ahull  make  it 
known  to  those  perishing  in  sin?  The  answer  in  each  case  is, 
every  one.  Were  no  command  given,  the  common  principles  of 
our  nature  would  teach  us  that  nothing  but  the  grossest  selfish- 
ness would  claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  joyful  duty  of  extend- 
ing to  others  the  blessing  which  we  have  received  ourselves. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  apostles  themselves  understood  the  pre- 
cept. Their  own  narrative  shall  inform  us.  "  At  that  time  there 
was  a  great  persecution  against  the  church  that  was  at  Jerusalem, 
and  they  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the  re£;ion8  o( 
Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles"  " Therefore,  they  that 
were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word.*' 
These  men  were  not  apostles,  nor  even  original  disciples  of  Christ; 
for  they  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene.  Yet  they  went  every- 
where  preaching  the  word,  and  in  so  doing  they  pleased  the 
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Master,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanied  their  labors  with  the 
blessing  from  on  high.  The  ascended  Saviour  thus  approved 
of  their  oondnot,  and  testified  that  their  understanding  of  his  last 
command  was  correct. 

Indeed,  the  Saviour  requires  every  disciple,  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  a  partaker  of  divine  grace,  to  become  a  herald  of  salva- 
tion to  his  fellow-men ;  and  every  man  possessed  of  the  gifts  for 
the  ministry  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is  bound  to  conse- 
crate them  to  Christ,  either  in  connection  with  his  secular  pur- 
suits, or  by  devoting  his  whole  time  to  this  particular  service. 
If  this  be  80,  you  see  that  in  the  church  of  Uhrist  there  is  no 
ministerial  caste ;  no  class  elevated  in  rank  above  their  brethren, 
on  whom  devolves  the  discharge  of  the  more  dignified  or  more 
honorable  portions  of  Christian  labor,  while  the  rest  of  the  disci- 
ples are  to  do  nothing  but  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port. The  minister  does  the  same  work  thatr  is  to  be  done  by 
every  other  member  of  the  body  of  Christ;  but,  since  he  does  it 
exclusively,  he  may  be  expected  to  do  it  more  to  edification.  Is  it 
his  business  to-  labor  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  so  is  it  theirs.  In  every  thing 
which  they  do  as  disciples,  he  is  to  be  their  example.  I  know 
that  we  now  restrict  to  the  ministry  the  administration  of  the 
ordinances,  and  to  this  rule  I  think  there  can  be  no  objection. 
But  106  all  know  that  for  this  restriction  we  have  no  example  in 
the  New  Testament. 


WILLIAM  HICKLING   PRESCOTT,  ir«6— 1859. 

Tbis  •minenfc  hi8toriju\WM  bom  in  Salem,  MassachusettSi  on  the  ith  of  May, 
171)6.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  William  Presoott,  who,  in  oo^Junotion  wlUk 
Genenl  Putnam,  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Banker  HilL  His  father,  Bon. 
William  Preseott,  was  bom  in  Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  and,  after  residing  in 
Salem  from  1798  to  1808,  removed^  to  Boston,  where  for  nearly  forty  years  he 
practiwd  law,  eminently  distinguished  as  a  jurist  and  as  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  Massachusetts  has  produced. 

Our  anthor  had^  the  benefit  of  his  early  olassioal  training  under  Dr.  Gardner, 
of  Boston,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Parr;  and  in  1814  he  graduated  at  Harrard 
College.  It  was  his  intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  his  &ther, 
but  just  before  commencement  an  accident  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
tbe  other,  from  sympathy,  became  so  weak  that  he  could  not  use  it  with  safety. 
He  spent  two  years  in  travelling  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  where  he  eon- 
nlted  the  best  oculists,  but  obtained  no  relief.  On  his  return  home,  the  question 
pTMnited  itself  to  him,  to  what  he  should  devote  his  life.  Feeling  that  profes- 
>mia2  life  woold  make  greater  requisitions  upon  the  orgi^ns  of  sight  than  literary 
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ooeupation,  in  whioh  be  oonld  make  gteater  use  of  the  vyet  of  oflien,  he  leBolved 
on  beoomiug  an  historian,  and  to  doYoto  ten  yean  in  preparing  hima^  for  Utt 
work.  It  was  a  beaaUM  sight  to  see  a  yoang  man  of  fortnne,  wlioee  partial 
deprivation  of  sight  might  have  been  an  ezense  for  declining  all  exertion^  thus 
rising  aboTO  his  alllietion,  and,  with  an  industry  that  nerer  tired,  and  a  eoniage 
that  never  filtered,  toUing  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  for  an  end  so 
worthy  and  so  noble. 

He  selected  for  his  subjeot  the  History  cf  Ferdinand  mnd  TtabeUa,  one  of 
the  few  important  subjeots  of  European  history  whioh  had  not  been  fully  treated 
of,  and  which  seemed  to  invite  the  hand  of  a  master.  This  great  work  appeared 
in  1838,  and  was  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  Boston.  It  was  reeelTed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  highest  praise.'  It  has  sinoe  mn  through 
many  editions,  and  been  translated  into  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
This  was  followed  by  his  Conquest  of  Jfexico,  in  1843;  and  in  1S47  appeared  his 
Oonqueal  of  Parv.  In  both  of  these  works  he  draws  largely  from  manuscript 
materials  received  from  Spain ;  both  are  written  in  the  author's  most  attractive 
and  brilliant  style,  and  both  were  followed  by  the  highest  and  most  gratifying 
success  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Prescott  made  a  short  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  marked  kindness  and  respect  by  men  most  distinguished  in  society  and 
letters,  and  where  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 

He  now  planned  his  last,  (as  it  has  proved  to  be,)  and  most  comprehensive 
work,  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  ihe  Second,  and  collected  a  large  anynmt 
of  materials  for  it  But  of  this  he  lived  to  complete  and  publish  only  three  vo- 
lumes, comprising  about  fifteen  years  of  Philip's  reign,  leaving  twenty-eight 
more  to  be  treated  ,*  when  his  indefatigable  labors  were  cut  short  by  his  sadden 
death.  He  was  seised  with  apoplexy,  at  his  residence,  Beacon  Street*  Boston,  ob 
the  28th  of  January,  1859,  at  half-past  twelve,  and  expired  at  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  elegant  scholarship,  who  has 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  literature  ^  America,  but  one  whose  high  moral  wortb, 
amiable  disposition,  and  charming  companionable  qualities  made  him  the  orna- 
ment and  delight  of  eveiy  social  oirde.  His  death,  tkerefors,  was  a  great  loss  to 
society  as  well  as  to  the  nation  and  the  world  of  letters.' 

I  "  Mr.  Presoott's  work  is  one  of  the  most  successfhl  historical  prodaetions  of 
our  time.  Besides  the  merits  which  we  have  jlready  alluded  to,  tlie  anthor  pos- 
sesses one  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  worth  all  the  rest* — that  is,  impartiality.  The 
inhabitant  of  another  world,  he  seems  to  have  shaken  off  all  the  pnjadices  of  ours: 
he  has  written  a  history  without  party  spirit  aud  without  bias  of  any  sort  In  a 
word,  he  has,  in  every  respect^  made  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  historieal 
literature." — Edinhurgh  Review,  Ixvlii  404. 

"  An  historical  work  that  need  hardly  fear  a  comparison  with  any  that  has 
issued  from  the  European  press  sinoe  diis  century  began." — London  Qnartarhf 
Review,  Ixiv.  58. 

'  The  London  "  Athenssnm,"  which  has  rarely  of  late  years  praised  the  work 
of  any  American  author,  devotes  five  columns  to  a  review  of  the  new  volume  of 
Prosoott's  HiHory  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  ■  It  says,  "  In  no  previoiu 
compositions  has  he  exhibited,  we  think,  so  much  sustained,  varied,  and  ooneeo' 
tratod  power.  The  style  throughout  runs  on  a  high  level,  but  is  free  from  all 
artificial  pomp  and  rhetorical  redundance.    It  is  at  once  simple,  famk,  and  digni- 
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BETUBN   OF  COLUMBUS. 

Great  was  the  agitation  in  the  little  community  of  Palos,  as 
tiiej  beheld  the  well-known  vessel  of  the  admiral  re-entering  their 
harbor.  Their  desponding  imaginations  had  long  since  consigned 
him  to  a  watery  grave ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  preternatural  hor- 
rors which  hnng  over  the  voyage,  they  had  experienced  the  most 
stormy  and  disastrous  winter  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
mariners.  Most  of  them  had  relatives  or  friends  on  board.  They 
thronged  immediately  to  the  shore  to  assure  themselves  with  their 
own  eyes  of  the  truth  of  their  return.  When  they  beheld  their 
&ces  once  more,  and  saw  them  accompanied  by  the  numerous  evi- 
dences which  they  brought  back  of  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
they  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratulation.  They 
awaited  the  landing  of  Columbus,  when  the  whole  population  of 
the  place  accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the  principal  church, 
where  solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  for  their  return; 
while  every  bell  in  the  village  sent  forth  a  joyous  peal  in  honor 
of  the  glorious  event.  The  admiral  was  too  desirous  of  present- 
ing himself  before  the  sovereigns,  to  protract  his  stay  long  at 
Paloe.  He  took  with  him  on  his  journey  specimens  of  the  multi- 
&rious  products  of  the  newly-discovered  regions.  He  was  accom- 
panied oy  several  of  the  native  islanders,  arrayed  in  their  simple 
barbaric  costume,  and  decorated,  as  he  passed  through  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  with  collars,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold, 
nidely  fiushioned.  He  exhibited  also  considerable  quantities  of 
the  same  metal  in  dust,  or  in  crude  masses,  numerous  vegetable 
exotics,  possessed  of  aromatic  or  medicinal  virtue,  and  several 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  unknown  in  Europe,  and  birds  whose  varie- 
ties of  gaudy  plumage  gave  a  brilliant  effect  to  the  pageant.  The 
admiral's  progress  through  the  country  was  everywhere  impeded 
by  the  multitudes  thronging  forth  to  gaze  at  the  extraordinary 
spectacle,  and  the  more  extraordinary  man,  who,  in  the  emphatic 

fied."  The  review  oondudes  as  follows : — **  The  genius  of  Mr.  Preseott  as  a  histo^ 
nan  has  never  been  exhibited  to  better  advantage  than  in  this  very  remarkable 
volmae,  which  is  grounded  on  varied  and  ample  authority." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Sociely*  shortly  after  Mr.  Presoott's 
death,  Mr.  Bancroft^  the  historian,  made  some  feeling  and  appropriate  remarks, 
from  which  we  select  the  following : — "  Mr.  Prescotf  s  personal  appearance  Itself 
vas  singularly  pleasing,  and  won  for  him  everywhere,  in  advance,  a  welcome 
•ad  &vor.  His  oountaoanoe  had  something  that  brought  to  mind  'ttie  beantiM 
disdain'  tibat  hovers  on  that  of  the  Apollo.  But,  while  he  was  high-spirited,  he  was 
tender,  and  genUe,  and  humane.  His  voice  was  like  music;  and  one  could  never 
Ittar  enough  of  it  His  cheerfulness  reached  and  animated  all  about  him.  He 
eottld  indulge  in  playfhlnees,  and  eonid  also  speak  earnestly  and  profoundly;  but 
be  knew  not  how  to  be  ungracious  or  pedantic.  In  truth,  the  charms  of  his  con- 
versation were  nnequollod,  bo  so  united  the  rich  stores  of  memory  with  the  ease 
of  one  who  Is  familiar  with  the  world." 

S7» 
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language  of  that  time,  wBicli  has  now  loet  its  force  from  its  fiuni- 
liarity,  first  revealed  the  existence  of  a  "  New  World/'  As  he 
passed  through  the  busy,  populous  city  of  Seville,  every  window, 
balcony,  and  housetop,  which  could  i^ord  a  glimpse  of  him,  is 
described  to  have  been  crowded  with  spectators.  It  was  the 
middle  of  April  before  Columbus  reached  Barcelona.  The  no- 
bility and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  the  court,  together  with  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  came  to  the  gates  to  receive  him,  and 
escorted  him  to  the  royal  presence.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
seated,  with  their  son,  F^inoe  John,  under  a  superb  canopy  of 
state,  awaiting  his  arrival.  On  his  approach,  they  rose  firom  their 
seats,  and,  extending  their  hands  to  him  to  salute,  caused  him  to 
be  seated  before  them.  These  were  unprecedented  marks  of  con> 
descension,  to  a  person  of  Columbus's  rank,  in  the  haughty  and 
ceremonious  court  of  Castile.  It  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  Columbus.  He  had  falbf  established  the  truUi 
of  his  long-contested  theory,  in  the  face  of  argument,  sophistry, 
sneer,  skepticism,  and  contempt.  He  had  achieved  Uiis,  not  by 
chance,  but  by  calculation,  supported  through  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  by  consummate  conduct.  The  honors  paid  him, 
which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or 
militarv  success,  purchase^  by  the  blood  and  tears  of  thousands, 
were,  m  his  case,  a  homage  to  intellectual  power  suooessfiilly 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  noblest  interests  of  humanity. 

QUEEN  ISABELLA. 

Her  person  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  well  proportioned. 
She  had  a  clear,  fresh  complexion,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  auburn 
hair, — a  stvle  of  beauty  exceedingly  rare  in  Spain.  Her  features 
were  regular,  and  universally  allowed  to  be  unoommonlv  hand- 
some. The  illusion  which  attaches  to  rank,  more  especially  when 
united  with  engaging  manners,  might  lead  us  to  suspect  some 
exaggeration  in  the  encomiums  so  liberally  lavished  on  her.  But 
they  would  seem,  to  be  in  a  great  measure,  justified  by  the  portraits 
that  remain  of  her,  which  combine  a  faultless  symmetry  of  fea- 
tures with  singular  sweetness  and  intelligence  of  expression. 

Her  manners  were  most  gracious  and  pleasing.  They  were 
marked  by  natural  dignity  and  modest  reserve,  tempered  by  an 
affability  which  flowed  irom  the  kindliness  of  her  disposition. 
She  was  the  last  person  to  be  approached  with  undue  familiarity; 
yet  the  respect  which  she  imposed  was  mingled  with  the  strongest 
feelings  of  devotion  and  love.  She  showed  great  tact  in  accom- 
modating herself  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  character  of  those 
around  her.  She  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and 
shrunk  from  none  of  the  hardships  of  war.     During  the  rofonos 
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introdnoed  into  the  religioiifl  bouBes,  she  visited  the  nuDneries  in 
person,  taking  her  needlework  with  her,  and  passing  the  day  in 
the  society  of  the  inmates.  When  travelling  in  Galicia,  she 
attired  herself  in  the  costume  of  the  conntry,  borrowing  for  that 
purpose  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  of  the  ladies  Ibere,  and 
retorning  them  with  liberal  additions.  By  this  condescending 
and  captivating  deportment,  as  well  as  by  her  higher  qnalitiesi 
she  gained  an  ascendency  over  her  turbulent  subjects  Tmich  no 
king  of  Spain  could  ever  boast. 

She  spoke  the  Castilian  with  much  elegance  and  correctness. 
She  had  an  easy  fluency  of  discourse,  which,  though  generally  of 
a  serious  complexion,  was  occasionally  seasoned  with  agreeable 
sallies,  some  of  which  have  passed  into  proverbs.  She  was  tem- 
perate even  to  abstemiousness  in  her  diet,  seldom  or  Bever  tasting 
wine,  and  so  frugal  in  her  table,  that  the  daily  expenses  for  her- 
self and  family  did  not  exceed  the  moderate  sum  of  forty  ducats. 
She  was  equally  simple  and  economical  in  her  apparel.  On  all 
public  occasions,  indeed,  she  displayed  a  royal  magnificence ;  but 
she  had  no  relish  for  it  in  private ;  and  she  freely  gave  away  her 
clothes  and  jewels  as  presents  to  her  friends.  Naturally  of  a 
sedate,  though  cheerfril  temper,  she  had  little  taste  for  the  fri- 
volous amusements  which  make  up  so  much  of  a  court  life ;  and, 
if  she  enoouTi^ed  the  presence  of  minstrels  and  musicians  in  her 
palace,  it  was  to  wean  her  young  nobility  from  the  coarser  and 
less  intellectual  pleasures  to  which  they  were  addicted. 

Among  her  moral  qualities,  the  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  was 
her  magnanimity.  She  betrayed  nothing  little  or  selfish  in  thought 
or  action.  Her  schemes  were  vast,  and  executed  in  the  same 
noble  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.  She  never  employed 
doubtful  agents  or  sinister  measures,  but  the  most  direct  and  open 
policy.  She  scorned  tq  avail  herself  of  advantages  offered  by  the 
perfidy  of  others.  Where  she  had  once  given  her  confidence,  she 
gave  her  hearty  and  steady  support ;  and  she  was  scrupulous  to 
redeem  any  pledge  she  had  made  to  those  who  ventured  in  her 
cause,  however  unpopular.  She  sustained  Ximenes  in  all  his 
obnoxious  but  salutary  reforms.  She  seconded  Columbus  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  arduous  enterprise,  and  shielded  him  from  the 
calumny  of  his  enemies.  She  did  the  same  good  service  to  her 
&Torite,  Oonsalvo  de  Cordova;  and  the  day  of  her  death  was  felt, 
and,  as  it  proved,  truly  felt,  by  both,  as  the  last  of  their  good  for- 
tune. Artifice  and  duplicity  were  so  abhorrent  to  her  character, 
and  so  averse  ft'om  her  domestic  policy,  that,  when  they  appear  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  Spain,  it  is  certainly  not  imputable  to  her. 
She  was  incapable  of  harboring  any  pctt^  distrust  or  latent 
nalioe;  and,  although  stern  in  the  execution  and  exaction  of 
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public  justice,  she  made  the  most  generous  allowance,  and  even 
sometimes  advances,  to  those  who  had  personally  injured  her. 

But  the  principle  which  gave  a  peculiar  coloring  to  every  fea- 
ture of  Isabelk's  mind  was  piety.  It  shone  forth  from  the  very 
depths  of  her  soul  with  a  heavenly  radiance,  which  illuminated 
her  whole  character.  Fortunately,  her  earliest  years  had  been 
passed  in  the  rugged  school  of  adversity,  under  the  eye  of  a 
mother  who  implanted  in  her  serious  mind  such  strong  principles 
of  religion  as  nothing  in  after-life  had  power  to  shi&e.  At  an 
early  age,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  was  introdaoed 
to  her  brother's  court;  but  its  blandishments^  so  dazzling  to  a 
young  imagination,  had  no  power  over  hers,  for  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  moral  atmosphere  of  purity, — 

^*  Driving  far  off  eaoh  thing  of  sin  and  goilt." 

Such  was  the  decorum  of  her  manners  that,  though  encompassed 
by  false  friends  and  open  enemies,  not  the  slightest  reproach 
was  breathed  on  her  fair  name  in  this  corrupt  and  calumnioas 
court 

THS  CHARACTER  AND   FATE  OF   MONTEZUMA. 

•When  Montezuma  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  scarcely  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Toung,  and  ambitious  of  extending  his  em- 
pire, he  was  continually  engaged  in  war,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
present  himself  in  nine  pitched  battles.  He  was  greatly  renowned 
for  his  martial  prowess,  for  he  belonged  to  the  QtuzchtcHfij  the 
highest  military  order  of  his  nation,  and  one  into  which  but  few 
even  of  its  sovereigns  had  been  admitted.  In  later  life,  he  pre- 
ferred intrigue  to  violence,  as  more  consonant  to  his  character  and 
priestly  education.  In  this  he  was  as  great  an  adept  as  any  prince 
of  his  time,  and,  by  arts  not  very  honorable  to  himself,  succeeded 
in  filching  away  much  of  the  territory  of  his  royal  kinsman  of 
Tezcuco.  Severe  in  the  administration  of  justice,  he  made  im- 
portant reforms  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tribunals.  He  intro- 
duced other  innovations  in  the  royal  household,  creating  new 
offices^  introducing  a  lavish  magnificence  and  forms  of  couitly  eti- 
quette unknown  to  his  ruder  predecessors.  He  was,  in  short,  most 
attentive  to  all  that  concerned  the  exterior  and  pomp  of  royalty. 
Stately  and  decorous,  he  was  careful  of  his  own  dignity,  and 
might  be  said  to  be  as  great  an  '<  actor  of  majestv"  among  die 
barbarian  potentates  of  the  New  World,  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
was  among  the  polished  princes  of  Europe. 

He  was  deeply  tinctured,  moreover,  with  that  spirit  of  bigotry 
which  threw  such  a  shade  over  the  latter  days  of  the  Flinch 
monarch.  He  received  the  Spaniards  as  the  beings  predicted  by 
his  oracles.     The  anxious  dread,  with  which  he  had  evaded  their 
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proffered  visit,  was  founded  on  the  same  feelings  which  led  him 
80  blindly  to  resign  himself  to  them  on  their  approach.  He  felt 
bimself  rebuked  by  their  superior  genius.  He  at  once  conceded 
all  that  they  demanded, — ^his  treasures,  his  power,  even  his  person. 
For  their  sake,  he  forsook  his  wonted  occupations,  his  pleasures, 
his  most  familiar  habits.  He  might  be  saia  to  forego  his  nature, 
aod,  as  his  subjects  asserted,  to  change  his  sex  and  become  a 
woman.  If  we  cannot  refuse  our  contempt  for  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  Aztec  monarch,  it  should  be  mitigated  by  the  consideration 
that  his  pusillanimity  sprung  from  his  superstition,  and  that 
raperstition  in  the  savage  is  the  substitute  for  religious  principle 
m  the  civilized  man. 

It  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  the  fate  of  Montezuma  without 
feelings  of  the  strongest  compassion, — ^to  see  him  thus  borne 
alonff  the  tide  of  events  beyond  his  power  to  avert  or  control ;  to 
pee  him,  like  some  stately  tree,  the  pride  of  his  own  Indian 
forests,  towering  aloft  in  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  its  branches, 
by  its  very  eminence  a  mark  for  the  thunderbolt,  the  first  victim 
of  the  tempest  which  was  to  sweep  over  its  native  hills  I  When 
the  wise  king  of  Tezcuco  addressed  his  royal  relative  at  his 
coronation,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Happy  the  empire,  which  is  now  in 
the  meridian  of  its  prosperity,  for  the  sceptre  is  given  to  one 
whom  the  Almighty  has  in  his  keeping;  and  the  nations  shall 
hold  him  in  reverence  !"  Alas !  the  subject  of  this  auspicious 
ioTocation  lived  to  see  his  emp^e  melt  away  like  the  winter's 
wreath ;  to  see  a  strange  race  drop,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds  on 
his  land ;  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  his  fathers, 
the  companion  of  those  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  gods  and 
his  people ;  to  be  insulted,  reviled,  trodden  in  the  dust,  by  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  by  those  who,  a 'few  months  previous, 
had  trembled  at  his  glance ;  drawing  his  last  breath  in  the  halls 
of  a  stranger, — a  lonely  outcast  in  the  heart  of  his  own  capital  I 
He  was  the  sad  victim  of  destiny, — ^a  destiny  as  dark  and  irre- 
sistible in  its  march  a§  that  which  broods  over  the  mythic  legends 
<^  antiquity  I . 


CATHARINE  IfARIA  BBBGWICK. 

Tan  ploMisg  writer  wu  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Maflsaohanetto.  Her  father,  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick, — one  of  the  first  men  in  the  State, — ^wae  at  one  time 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  afterwards  Senator  in  Congress, 
aad  at  the  time  of  his  death  (January  24»  1813)  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Cooit  of  Kassaehusetts. 

Miss  Sedgwick  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1822,  by  the  publication  of  A  New 
Riifitmd  Tale,  the  success  of  which  was  so  great  as  to  induce  her  to  continuo  in  a 
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eweer  ao  anspicionsly  begun.  In  1824,  she  pnblUhed  Redmood,  a  Tak,  which 
immediatolj  beeame  Yory  popular.  In  1827  appeared  Bope  LaiU,  «r  JSsrJf 
TimM  in  Ma»9aehtuett8,  in  two  Tolumes;  in  1830,  Clarmoe,  a  TaU  ^  Omr  (^ 
Timet;  and  in  1835,  The  Lmwoode,  or  JSHjc^  Yean  Sinee  •»  AneKc^»— the  last, 
and,  as  many  think,  the  best,  of  her  novels.' 

In  1836,  she  Mraok  out  into  a  new  path,  and  gave  to  the  puUic  JibsMy— the  first 
of  an  admirable  series  of  stories  UlustratiTe  of  oTerydaj  life.  This  was  followed 
by  The  Poor  Jiieh  Man,  and  the  Bieh  Poor  Man^  Live,  and  Lei  Line;  and  thii^ 
by  Meane  and  Ende,  or  Se^- Training,  Then  appeared  two  T<^iunes  of  delightfid 
juvenile  tales, — A  Love-Token  for  Children^  and  Storiee  for  Tomng  PenoeM. 
Soon  after  these  appeared  a  smaU  Tolume, — Morale  of  Mannere,  with  a  sequel  of 
Facte  and  Faneiee.  It  was  introduced  into  the  school-libraries  pf  New  Tork,  sad 
exerted  a  happy  influence  in  educating  the  mannere  of  the  young.  The  Boy  c/ 
Mount  Rhigi  was  written  by  request  of  a  firiend,  to  be  read  to  prisoners  in  a  hous 
of  correction,  and  it  was  listened  to  with  great  interest. 

In  1839,  Miss  Sedgwick  went  to  Europe,  and  during  the  year  she  was  there, 
wrote  her  Lettere  from  Abroad  to  £%ndred  at  Borne,  which,  on  her  retain,  were 
published  in  two  volumes.  She  has  also  written  a  L\fe  of  Lueretia  M.  Davidson^ 
published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  "  Sparks's  American  Biography,"  andhts  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  ''  The  Lady's  Book,"  and  other  periodicals.  Her  last* 
published  work  is  entitled  Married  or  Single,* 


A   SABBATH  IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  began  with  the  Puritans,  as  it 
still  does  with  a  great  portion  of  their  descendants^  on  Sattirdaj 
night.     At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  on  Saturday^  all  temporal 


1  "We  think  this  work  the  most  agreeable  that  Miss  Sedgwick  has  yetpsh- 
lished.  It  is  written  throughout  with  the  same  good  taste,  and  qniet^  unpretend- 
ing power,  which  characterize  all  her  productions,  and  is  superior  to  most  of  them 
in  the  variety  of  the  characters  brought  into  action,  and  the  interest  of  the  fisUe.* 
— North  American  Review,  xliL  160. 

'  "The  Poor  Ei^  Man,  and  the  Rich  Poor  Mem  is  one  of  those  rare  produetiou 
of  wisdom  and  genius  which  none  can  read  without  delight,  and  which  an 
adapted  to  leave  deep  impressions  of  duty.  If  we  dared  to  allude  to  so  trite  a 
saying  as  that  which  sets  ballad-making  above  law-making,  we  would  say  that 
the  writer  of  works  like  this  and  its  twin-sister  Home  has  the  charaoter  and  for- 
tunes of  this  nation  more  at  her  disposal  than  any  of  the  ambitions  politiciaof  of 
the  land.  We  look,  for  the  safety  and  progress  of  society,  far  more  to  the  opera- 
tion of  strong  principle  and  persuasive  truth,  wrought  quietly  into  the  heart  sod 
formed  silenUy  into  habit»  than  to  any  action  of  government  or  other  extemal  in- 
stitution."— Chrietian  Examiner,  xxL  398. 

'  "  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  her  works  without  a  particular  regard  to  their 
moral  and  religious  character.  We  know  no  writer  of  the  class  to  which  die 
belongs  who  :has  done  more  to  inculcate  Just  religious  sentiments.  They  an 
never  obtruded,  nor  are  they  ever  suppressed.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  ob- 
servances,  nor  of  professions,  nor  of  articles  of  fiaith,  but  of  the  heart  and  life."— 
lfation€U  Pbrtraii-QaUery, 
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a&irs  were  suspended;  and  so  sealonslj  did  our  fBtben  main- 
tain the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  kw,  that,  according 
to  a  Ynlgar  tradition  in  Connectiottt,  no  beer  was  brewed  in 
the  latter  part  of  tile  week,  lest  it  should  presume  to  work  on 
Sunday. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  laxity ; 
and  so  rapidly  is  the  wholesome  strictness  of  primitive  time? 
abating,  that,  should  some  antiquary,  fifty  years  henbe,  in  ex- 
ploring hk  garret-rubbish,  chance  to  cast  his  eye  on  our  humble 
pages,  he  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  even  now  the  Sabbath  it 
oWrved,  in  the  interior  of  New  England,  with  an  almost  Judaical 
severity. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  an  uncommon  bustle  is  apparent.  The 
great  class  of  procrastinators  are  hurrying  to  and  fro  to  complete 
the  lagging  business  of  the  week.  The  good  mothers,  like  Burns's 
matron,  are  plying  their  needles,  making  '*  auld  claes  look  amaist 
as  weel's  the  new  f  while  the  domestics,  or  help,  (we  prefer  the 
national  descriptive  term,)  are  wielding,  with  might  and  main, 
their  brooms  and  mops,  to  make  all  ttdi/  for  the  Sabbath. 

As  the  day  declines,  the  hum  of  labor  dies  away,  and,  after  the 
eon  is  set,  perfect  stillness  reigns  in  every  well-ordered  household, 
and  not  a  footfall  is  heard  in  the  village  street.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  even  the  most  scriptural,  missing  the  excitement  of 
their  ordinary  occupations,  anticipate  their  usual  bedtime.  The 
obvious  inference  from  this  £ict  is  skilfully  avoided  by  certain  in- 
genious reasoners,  who  allege  that  the  constitution  was  originally 
BO  organized  as  to  require  an  extra  quantity  of  sleep  on  every 
seventh  night.  We  recommend  it  to  the  curious  to  inquire  how 
this  peculiarity  was  adjusted  when  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
changed  from  Saturday  to  Sunday. 

The  Sabbath  morning  is  as  peaceful  as  the  first  hallowed  day. 
Not  a  human  sound  is  heard  without  the  dwelliogs,  and,  but  for 
the  lowing  of  the  herds,  the  crowing  of  the  cocks,  and  the  gossip- 
ing of  the  birds,  animal  life  would  seem  to  be  extinct,  till,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  church-going  bell,  the  old.  and  young  issue  from 
their  habitations,  and^  with  solemn  demeanor,  bend  their  mea- 
Bnred  steps  to  the  meeting-house;  the  fiimilies  of  the  minister,  the 
eqaire,  the  doctor,  the  merchant,  the  modest  gentry  of  the  village, 
and  the  mechanic  and  laborer,  all  arrayed  iii  their  best,  all  meet- 
ing on  even  ground,  and  all  with  that  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality  which  breaks  down  the  pride  of  the  rich, 
and  rescues  the  poor  from  servility,  envy,  and  disconteot.  If  a 
morning  salutation  is  reciprocated,  it  is  in  a  suppressed  voice; 
and  if,  perchance,  nature,  in  some  reckless  urchin,  burst  forth  in 
laughter,  <<  My  dear,  you  forget  it's  Sunday,"  is  the  ever-ready 
reproof. 
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Thoagh  eyery  face  wean  a  solemn  aspeot,  yet  we  once  ebanoed 
to  see  eyen  a  deaoon's  muscles  relax  by  the  wit  of  a  neighbor,  tod 
heard  him  allege,  in  a  half-depreoating,  half-laughing  voioe,  <^  The 
squire  is  so  droll,  that  a  body  must  laugh,  though  it  be  Sabbath- 
day." 

The  ftrmer's  ample  wagon,  and  the  little  one-horse  yehide, 
bring  in  all  who  reside  at  an  inconvenient  walking  distance, — that 
is  to  say,  in  our  riding  community,  half  a  mile  ^m  the  chnreh. 
It  is  a  pleasing  sight,  to  those  who  love  to  note  the  ha;^y  pecu- 
liarities of  their  own  land,  to  see  the  Armors'  daughters,  Uoom- 
ing,  intelligent,  well  bred,  pouring  out  of  these  homely  coaehes, 
with  their  nice  white  gowns,  prunel  shoes,  Leghorn  hats,  fans 
and  parasols,  and  the  spruce  young  men,  with  their  plaited  rolBeSj 
blue  coats,  and  yellow  buttons.  The  whole  community  meet  u 
one  religious  family,  to  offer  their  devotions  at  the  common  altar. 
If  there  is  an  outlaw  from  the  society, — a  luckless  wight,  whoee 
vagrant  taste  has  never  been  subdued,-^he  may  be  seen  stealing 
along  the  margin  of  some  little  brook,  fkr  away  from  the  condemn- 
ing observation  and  troublesome  admonitions  of  his  fellows. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  (or,  to  borrow  a  phrase  descrip- 
tive of  his  feelings  who  first  used  it,)  <<  when  the  Sabbath  begins 
to  abcUe,"  the  children  cluster  about  the  windows.  Their  eyes 
wander  from  their  catechism  to  the  western  sky,  and,  though  it 
seems  to  them  as  if  the  sun  would  never  disappear,  his  broad  disk 
does  slowly  sink  behind  the  mountain ;  and,  while  his  last  ray  still 
lingers  on  the  eastern  summits,  merry  voices  break  forth,  and  the 
ground  resounds  with  bounding  footsteps.  The  village  belle  arrajs 
herself  for  her  twilight  walk ;  the  boys  gather  on  **  the  green  ,*" 
the  lads  and  girls  throng  to  the  "  singing-school ;"  while  some  oqy 
maiden  lingers  at  home,  awaiting  her  expected  suitor;  and  all 
enter  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  with  as  keen  a  relish  as 
if  the  day  had  been  a  preparatory  penance. 

UNCLE  PHIL  AND  HIS   INVALID  DAUGHTER. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  June  when  Uncle  Phil  set  forth  foi 
New  York  with  his  invalid  daughter.  Ine&ble  happiness  shone 
through  his  honest  face,  and  there  was  a  slight  flush  of  hope  and 
expectation  on  Charlotte's  usually  pale  and  tranquil  countenance^ 
as  she  half  rebuked  Susan's  last  sanguine  expression. 

"  You  will  come  home  as  well  as  I  am :  I  know  you  irill, 
Lottie  1" 

"  Not  well,^K)h,  no,  Susy,  but  better,  I  ezpect| — ^I  mean,  I 
hope." 

"  Better,  then,  if  you  are, — that  is  to  say,  a  great  deal  ftettcf,— 
I  shall  be  satisfied  :  sha'n't  you,  Harry  ?" 
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'^  I  shall  be  satisfied  Uiat  it  was  best  for  her  to  go,  if  she  is  any 
better." 

"  I  trust  we  shall  all  be  satisfied  with  God's  will,  whatever  it 
may  be,"  said  ChariottOy  turning  her  eye,  fiill  of  gratitude,  upon 
Harry.  Harry  arranged  her  cushions  as  nobody  else  oould  to 
support  her  weak  back :  Susan  disposed  her  cloak  so  that  Char- 
lotte could  draw  it  around  her  if  the  air  proved  too  fresh ;  and 
then,  takins  her  willow-basket  in  her  hand,  the  last  words  were 
spokea,  and  they  set  forth.  Uncle  Phil  was  in  the  happiest  of  his 
happy  humors.  He  commended  the  wagon, — "  it  was  just  like 
sitting  at  home  in  a  rocking-chair :  it  is  kind  o'  lucky  that  you 
are  lame,  Lottie,  or  maybe  Mrs.  Sibley  would  not  have  offered  to 
loaa  us  her  wagon.  I  was  dreadful  "iraid  we  should  have  to  go 
down  the  North  River.  I  tell  you,  Lottie,  when  I  crossed  over  it 
once,  I  was  almost  scared  to  death, — ^the  water  went  swash,  swash, 
— there  was  nothing  but  a  pknk  between  me  and  etamity;  and  I 
thought  in  my  heart  I  should  have  gone  down,  and  nobody  would 
ever  oave  heard  of  me  again.  I  wonder  folks  can  be  so  foolish  as 
to  go  on  water  when  they  can  travel  on  solid  hmd ;  but  I  suppose 
some  do !" 

<<It  is  pleasanter,"  said  Charlotte,  ''to  travel  at  this  season, 
where  you  can  see  the  beautiful  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  we  do  now, 
on  all  sides  of  us."  Uncle  Phil  replied,  and  talked  on  without 
disturbing  his  daughter's  quiet  and  meditation.  They  travelled 
«lowly,  but  he  was  never  impatient,  and  she  never  wearied,  for  she 
was  an  observer  and  lover  of  nature.  The  earth  was  clothed  with 
its  richest  green, — ^was  all  green,  but  of  infinitely  varied  tinti. 
The  young  com  was  shooting  forth;  the  winter- wheat  already 
waved  over  many  a  fertile  hill-side;  the  gardens  were  newly 
made,  and  clean,  and  full  of  promise ;  flowers,  in  this  month  of 
their  abundance,  perfumed  the  woods,  and  decked  the  gardens 
and  court-yards;  and  where  nothing  else  grew,  there  were  lilacs 
and  peonies  in  plenty.  The  young  lambs  were  frolicking  in  the 
fields,  the  chickens  peeping  about  the  barn-yards,  and  bird&-* 
thousands  of  them— einging  at  their  work. 

Our  travellers  were  descending  a  mountain  where  their  view 
extended  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  for  the  most  part 
richly  cultivated. 

'<  I  declare  1"  exclaimed  Uncle  Phil,  ''  how  much  land  there  is 
in  the  world,  and  I  don't  own  a  foot  on't,  only  our  little  half-acre 
lot :  it  don't  seem  hardly  right."  Uncle  Phil  was  no  agrarian, 
and  he  immediately  added,  ^'  But,  afler  all,  I  guess  I  am  better 
off  without  it, — ^it  would  be  a  dreadful  care." 

''  Contentment  with  eodliness  is  great  gain,"  said  Charlotte. 

"  You've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  Jiottie :  I  don't  know  who 
should  be  contented  if  I  a'n't :  I  always  have  enough,  and  every- 
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body  is  friendly  to  me, — and  yon  and  Susan  Bie  worth  a  mint  of 
money  to  me.  For  all  what  I  said  about  the  land,  I  really  think 
I  have  got  my  AiU  share." 

<<  We  can  all  have  our  share,  in  the  beauties  of  GiKi's  eardi 
without  owningi  as  you  say,  a  foot  of  it/'  rejoined  Charlotte. 
^*  We  must  feel  it  is  our  Father's.  I  am  sure  the  richest  man  in 
the  world  cannot  take  more  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  beautiful 
prospect  than  I  do,  or  in  breathing  this  sweet,  sweet  air.  It 
seems  to  me,  &ther,  as  if  every  thing  I  look  upon  was  ready  to 
burst  forth  tn  a  hymn  of  praise ;  and  there  is  enough  in  my  heart 
to  make  verses  of,  if  I  only  knew  how.'^ 

'<  That's  the  mystery,  Lottie,  how  they  do  it :  I  can  make  one 
line,  but  I  can  never  eet  a  fellow  to  it." 

<<  Well,  £M;her,  as  Susy  would  say,  it's  a  comfort  to  have  the 
feeling,  though  you  can't  express  it." 

Charlotte  was  right.  It  is  a  CTcat  comfort  and  happiness  to 
have  the  feeling;  and  happy  would  it  be  if  those  who  live  in  the 
eountry  were  more  sensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature :  if  they 
eould  see  something  in  the  glorious  forest  besides  *^  good  wood  and 
timber  lots,"  something  in  the  green  valley  besides  a  ^'warm 
soil,"  some^ing  in  a  waterfall  besides  a  ''  mill-privilege."  There 
is  a  susceptibility  in  every  human  heart  to  the  ever-present  and 
abounding  beauties  of  nature ;  and  whose  fault  is  it  that  this  taste 
is  not  awakened  and  directed  ?  If  the  poet  and  the  painter  cannot 
bring  down  their  arts  to  the  level  of  the  poor,  are  there  none  to 
be  God's  interpreters  to  them, — to  teach  them  to  read  the  great 
book  of  nature  f 

The  laboring  classes  ought  not  to  lose  the  pleasures  that  in 
the  country  are  before  them  from  dawn  to  twilight, — pleasuiea 
that  might  counterbalance,  and  often  do,  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant, pent  in  his  city  counting-house,  and  all  the  honors  the 
kwver  earns  between  the  court-rooms  and  his  office.  We  only 
wish  that  more  was  made  of  the  privilege  of  country  life ;  that 
the  farmer's  wife  would  steal  some  moments  from  her  cares  to 
point  out  to  her  children  the  beauties  of  nature,  whether  amid 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  inland  country,  or  on  the  sublime 
shores  of  the  ocean.  Over  the  city,  too,  hangs  the  vault  of 
heaven, — ^^  thick  blaid"  with  the  witnesses  of  Gt)d's  power  and 
goodness :  his  altars  are  everywhere. 

The  rick  man  who  '<  lives  at  home  at  ease,"  and  goes  irritated 
and  fretting  through  the  country  because  he  misses  at  the  tayerofl 
the  luxuries  of  his  own  house, — ^who  finds  the  tea  bad  and  coffee 
worse,  the  food  ill  cooked  and  table  ill  served,  no  mattresses^  no 
silver  forks, — who  is  obliged  to  endure  the  vulgarity  of  a  common 
parlor,  and,  in  spite  of  the  inward  chafing,  give  a  civil  answer  to 
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whalerer  questions  may  be  put  to  him,— cannot  oonceive  of  the 
hxnries^mr  travellers  enjoyed  at  the  simplest  inn. 

Uncle  Phil  found  out  the  little  histories  of  all  the  wayfarers  he 
met,  and  frankly  told  his  own.  Charlotte's  pale,  sweet  &ce 
attracted  general  sympathy.  Country  people  have  time  for  little 
bj-the-way  kindnesses ;  and  the  landlady,  and  her  daughters,  and 
her  domestics,  inquired  into  Charlotte's  malady,  suggested  re- 
medies, and  desorihed  similar  cases. 


JOHN  GORHAM   PALFRET. 

Jom  €h>BBAii  Palfrbt,  LL.D.,  the  son  of  a  Boston  nuroliaiit,  wu  bom  in 
that  dty  on  the  2d  of  M«y,  1796.  He  was  fitted  for  ooUego  at  Bxetor  Aoa- 
deny,  gndoated  at  Hairard  in  1816,  studied  theology,  and  in  1818  was  ordained 
over  the  Brattle  Street  Ghnrch,  Boston,  where  he  oontinued  till  1831,  when  he  was 
appointed  Dexter  Professor  of  Saored  Literature  In  Harvard  University.  From 
Janoaiy,  1836,  to  October,  1842,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  <' North  American 
Review."  From  1839  to  1842,  he  delirered  oonrses  of  leotores  before  the  Lowell 
Institnte,  on  the  EmdenctB  of  Cknttianity,  which  were  afterwards  published  in 
two  Tolames,  octavo.  He  has  also  publish^  four  volumes  of  LeeturBt  on  the 
Bebreto  ScriptureSf  and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  entitled  Dutiet  of  Private  Life, 

Many  of  the  literary,  historioal,  and  political  discourses  which  he  has  firom 
time  to  time  delivered,  before  the  city  authorities  of  Boston  on  the  4th  of  July, 
the  Uassachnsetts  Historioal  Society,  Ac.  Ac,  have  been  published.  To  Sparks's 
"  American  Biography"  he  has  contributed  one  life, — ^that  of  his  ancestor,  William 
Pslik«y. 

Li  later  years  Mr.  PalfVey  has  been  much  in  public  lifb,  both  {n  the  Legislature 
of  his  own  State  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  which  positions  he 
gave  ample  evidenoe  of  his  earnest  and  hearty  sympathies  fbr  flreedom.  Ln  1846, 
he  published  in  the  "  Boston  Whig"  a  series  of  Fapeamm  X\t  Slave  Power,  which 
vera  eoUaeted  tn  a  pamphlet,  and  widely  circulated.  > 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Palfrey  has  been  laboriously  engaged  upon  A  Ete- 
Iwy  9f  Neno  Bitgiamiy  of  whioh  the  first  Tolnme  appeared  early  in  I>eoember, 
UM,  and  of  whioh  it  is  praise  enoof^  to  say  that  it  eomes  np  ftilly  to  tiie  high 
expeetationa  that  were  entertained  of  it.  Bvindng  a  noble  and  hearty  appreei^ 
tioa  of  tha  early  settlers  of  New  Hngland,  guided  by  oool,  impartial  nason, 
and  exhibiting  throughout  extensive  research  and  a  oareflil  oollation  of  fhots,  ho 
has  given  ua  a  work  which  will  doubtless  snpenede  aU  others  upon  the  same  sub« 
jeet»  and  be  the  eetabUshed  or  olassioal  history  of  that  portion  of  our  country. 

*  **  VIgoionsly  and  aentely  written,  embodying  a  great  mass  of  f^ts  and  rea- 
sonings, some  of  which  will  be  new  to  many  readers,  and  all  of  whioh  deserve 
the  careful  consideration  of  every  friend  of  his  country  or  of  humanity.*' — 
Cknetiam  Eataminer,  Maioh,  1847. 
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THE  ELEGANT  CULTURE  AIQ)  LEARNING  OF  THE  PUMTANS. 

Whatever  may  have  taken  place  later,  the  Puritanism  of  the 
first  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  tainted  with 
degrading  or  ungraceful  associations  of  any  sort.  The  rank,  the 
wealth,  the  chivalry,  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  social  refinements  and  elegance  of  the  time,  were 
largely  represented  in  its  ranks.  Not  to  speak  of  Scotland,  where 
soon  Puritanism  had  few  opponents  in  the  class  of  the  high-bom 
and  the  educated,  the  seventy  of  Elisabeth  scarcely  restrained,  in 
her  latter  days,  its  predominance  among  the  most  exalted  orders 
of  her  subjects.  The  Earls  of  Leicester,  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
and  Warwick,  8ir  Nicholas  Bacon,  his  greater  son,  Walsingbam, 
Burleigh,  Mildmay,  Sadler,  Knollys,  were  specimens  of  a  host  of 
eminent  men  more  or  less  friendly  to  or  tolerant  of  it.  Through- 
out the  reign  of  James  the  First,  it  controlled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, composed  chiefly  of  the  landed  gentry  of  the  kingdom; 
and  if  it  had  less  sway  among  the  Peers,  this  was  partly  because 
the  number  of  lay  nobles  did  not  largely  exceed  that  of  the 
Bishops,  who  were  mostly  creatures  of  the  crown.  The  aggregate 
property  of  that  Puritan  House  of  Commons,  whose  dissolution 
has  been  just  now  related,  was  computed  to  be  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Lords.^  The  statesmen  of  the  first  period 
of  that  Parliament,  which  by-and-by  dethroned  Charles  the  First, 
had  been  bred  in  the  luxury  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the 
realm;  while  of  the  nobility,  Manchester,  Essex,  Warwick, 
Brooke,  Fair&x,  and  others,  and  of  the  gentry,  a  long  roll  of 
men  of  the  scarcely  inferior  position  of  Hampden  and  Waller, 
commanded  and  officered  its  armies  and  fleets.  A  Puritan  was  the 
first  Protestant  founder  of  a  college  at  an  English  Universitj. 
Among  the  clergy,  representing  mainly  the  schohtrship  of  the 
country,  nothing  is  more  incontrovertible  than  that  the  per- 
manent ascendency  of  Puritanism  was  only  prevented  by  the 
severities  of  the  governments  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Scottish  kios* 
men  under  the  several  administrations  of  Parker,  Whitgif^  Ban- 
croft, and  Laud. 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  none  of  the  guests  whom  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  placed  at  his  table  by  the  side  of  his  nephew, 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  were  clowns.  But  the  supposition  of  any 
necessary  connection  hetween  Puritanism  and  what  is  harsh  and 
rude  in  taste  and  manners  will  not  even  stand  the  test  of  ao 
observation  of  the  character  of  men  who  figured  in  its  ranks, 
when  the  lines  came  to  be  most  distinctly  drawn.     The  Par- 

1  Hume,  ohap.  IL 
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liamentaiy  general;  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  no  strait-laced 
gospeller,  but  a  man  formed  with  every  grace  of  person,  mind, 
and  oulture,  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  splendid  court,  the  model 
knight — the  idol,  as  long  as  he  was  the  comrade,  of  the  royal 
soldiery — ^the  Bayard  of  the  time.  The  position  of  Manchester 
aod  Fairfax,  of  Hollis,  Fiennes,  and  Pierrepont,  was  by  birth- 
ngbt  in  the  most  polished  circle  of  English  society.  In  the  me* 
moirs  of  the  young  regicide,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  recorded  by  his 
beaatiful  and  gentle  wife,  we  may  look  at  the  interior  of  a  Puritan 
household,  and  see  its  graces,  divine'  and  human,  as  they  shone 
with  a  naturally  blended  lustre  in  the  most  strenuous  and  most 
afflicted  times.^  The  renown  of  English  learning  owes  something 
to  the  sect  which  enrolled  the  names  of  Selden,  Lightfoot,  Ghde, 
aod  Owen.'  Its  seriousness  and  depth  of  thought  had  lent  their 
iiifpiration  to  the  delicate  muse  of  Spenser.  Judging  between 
their  colleague  preachers,  Travers  and  Hooker,'  the  critical  Tem- 
plars awarded  the  palm  of  scholarly  eloquence  to  the  Puritan. 
When  the  Puritan  lawyer  Whitelock  was  ambassador  to  Queen 
Christina,  he  kept  a  magnificent  state,  which  was  the  admiration 
of  her  court,  perplexed  as  they  were  by  his  persistent  Puritanical 
testimony  against  the  practice  of  drinking  healths.  For  his  Latin 
Secretary,  £e  Puritan  Protector  employed  a  man  at  once  equal 
to  the  foremost  of  mankind  in  genius  and  learning,  and  skilled  in 
all  manly  exercises,  proficient  in  the  lighter  accomplishments 
beyond  any  other  Englishman  of  his  day,  and  caressed  in  his 
youth,  in  France  and  Italy,  for  eminence  in  the  studies  of  their 
fastidious  scholars  and  artists.  The  king's  camp  and  court  at 
Oxford  had  not  a  better  swordsman  or  amateur  musician  than 
John  Milton,  and  his  portraits  exhibit  him  with  locks  as  flowing 
«  Prince  Rupert's.  In  such  trifles  as  the  fashion  of  apparel,  the 
i^nf^  of  the  best  modern  society  vindicates,  in  characteristic  par- 
ticolars,  the  Roundhead  judgment  and  taste  of  the  century  before 
the  Ust  The  English  gentleman  now,  as  the  Puritan  gentleman 
^OH)  dreases  plainly  in  ^^  sad''  colors^  and  puts  his  lace  and  em- 
broidery on  hifl  servants. 

'  CoIoimI  Hnkehinton  oo«ld  daaoe  admirably  well;  had  skill  in  fencmg,  played 
jUiterly  on  tbe  tioI,  shot  exoellently  in  bows  and  guns,  and  had  groat  judgment 
in  puntingSy  graving,  sculpture,  and  all  liberal  arts. 

'The  kiaraed  Owen,  the  author  of  An  E^qxmHon  on  the  JSputU  to  the  ffebrew»t 
^Tolf.  IoImh  iA^  nnmerons  other  theological  works,  and  who  was  said  ''to  carry 
wHfahi  his  broad  forehead  the  concentrated  extract  of  a  thousand  folios,"  was  said 
^  be  very  exact  and  nice  in  his  personal  appearance. 

*For  the  rival  preaching  of  these  divines,  see,  oader  Hooker,  Ocmpendkan  tf 
^tuk  lAteraturey  page  105. 

38* 
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BOGEB  WILLIAMS. 


There  was  no  question  upon  dogmas  between  Williams  and 
those  who  dismissed  him.  The  sound  and  generous  principle  of 
a  perfect  freedom  of  the  conscience  in  religious  concerns  can 
therefore  scarcely  be  shown  to  have  been  involved  in  this  dispute. 
At  a  later  period  he  was  prone  to  capricious  changes  of  religious 
opinion.  But  as  yet  there  was  no  development  of  this  kind.  As 
long  as  he  was  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  no  heretic,  tried  by  the 
standard  of  the  time  and  the  place.  He  was  not  charged  with 
heresy.  The  questions  which  he  raised,  and  by  raising  which  he 
provoked  opposition,  were  questions  relating  to  political  rights 
and  to  the  administration  of  government.  He  had  made  an  issne 
with  his  rulers  and  his  neighbors  upon  ^ndamental  points  of 
their  power  and  their  property,  including  their  power  of  self-pro- 
tection against  the  tyranny  fh)m  which  they  had  lately  escaped. 
Unintentionally,  but  eflfectually,  he  had  set  himself  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  the  archbishop ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  saj^ious  patriots  of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  the 
groat  work  which  they  had  in  hand,  they  should  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  defeated  by  such  random  movements. 

For  his  busy  disaffection,  therefore,  Williams  was  punished^  or, 
rather,  he  was  disabled  for  the  mischief  it  threatened,  by  banish- 
ment from  the  jurisdiction.  He  was  punished  much  less  severely 
than  the  dissenters  from  the  popular  will  were  punished  through- 
out the  North  American  colonies  at  the  Ume  of  the  final  ruptnre 
with  the  mother-country.  Virtually,  the  fireeiQen  said  to  him, 
<'  It  is  not  best  that  you  and  we  should  live  together,  and  we  can- 
not agree  to  it.  We  have  just  put  ourselves  to  great  loss  and 
trouble  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  our  own  objects  uninterrupted  ] 
and  we  must  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Your  liberty,  as  you  under- 
stand it,  and  are  bent  on  using  it,  is  not  compatible  with  the 
security  of  ours.  Since  you  cannot  accommodate  yourself  to  us, 
go  away.  The  world  is  wide,  and  it  is  as  open  to  you  as  it  was 
just  now  to  us.  We  do  not  wish  to  harm  you  j  but  there  is  no 
place  for  you  among  us.''  Banishment  is  a  word  of  ill  sound ; 
but  the  banishment  from  one  part  of  New  England  to  another,  to 
which,  in  the  early  period  of  their  residence,  the  settlers  con- 
demned Williams,  was  a  thing  widely  different  from  that  banish- 
ment from  luxurious  Old  England  to  desert  New  England  to 
which  they  had  just  condemned  themselves.  There  was  little 
hardship  in  leaving  unattractive  Salem  for  a  residence  on  the 
beautiful  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  except  as  the  former  had  a 
very  short  start  in  the  date  of  its  first  cultivation.  Williams,  in- 
voluntarily separated  from  Massachusetts,  went  with  his  company 
to  Providence  the  same  year  that  Hooker,  and  Stone,  and  their 
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oompanjy  self-exiled,  went  from  Massacliusetts  to  Connecticut. 
If  to  the  former  the  movement  was  not  optional,  it  was  the  same 
that  the  latter  chose  when  it  was  optional ;  and  it  proved  advan- 
tageons  for  all  the  parties  concerned. 

A  GOOD  DAUGHTEB. 

A  good  daughter ! — there  are  other  ministries  of  love  more 
conspicuous  than  hers,  hut  none  in  which  a  gentler,  lovelier  spirit 
dwells,  and  none  to  which  the  heart's  warm  requitals  more  joy- 
fully respond.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  comparative  estimate 
of  a  parent's  affection  for  one  or  another  child.  There  is  little 
which  he  needs  to  covet,  to  whom  the  treasure  of  a  good  child  has 
been  given.  But  a  son's  occupations  and  pleasures  carry  him  more 
abroad,  and  he  lives  more  among  temptations,  which  hardly  permit 
the  affeotion,  that  is  following  him  perhaps  over  half  the  globe, 
to  be  wholly  unmingled  with  anxiety,  till  the  time  when  he  comes 
to  relinqtiish  the  shelter  of  his  father's  roof  for  one  of  his  own ; 
while  a  good  daughter  is  the  steady  light  of  her  parent's  house. 
Her  idea  is  indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  his  happy  fireside. 
She  is  his  morning  sunlight  and  his  evening  star.  The  grace, 
and  vivacity,  and  tenderness  of  her  sex  have  their  place  in  the 
migh^  sway  which  she  holds  over  his  spirit.  The  lessons  of  re- 
ceded wisdom  which  he  reads  with  her  eyes  come  to  his  mind 
with  a  new  charm  as  they  blend  with  the  beloved  melody  of  her 
voice.  He  scarcely  knows  weariness  which  her  song  does  not 
make  him  forget,  or  gloom  which  is  proof  gainst  the  young 
brightness  of  her  smile.  She  is  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his 
hospitality,  and  the  gentle  nurse  of  his  sickness,  and  the  constant 
agent  in  those  nameless,  numberless  acts  of  kindness,  which  one 
chiefly  cares  to  have  rendered  because  they  are  unpretending,  but 
all-expressive  proofs  of  love.  And  then  what  a  cheerftil  sharer  is 
she,  and  what  an  able  lightener,  of  a  mother's  cares  I  what  an  ever- 
present  delight  and  triumph  to  a  mother's  affection  !  Oh,  how 
little  do  those  daughters  know  of  the  power  which  God  has  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  the  happiness  Ood  would  have  them  enjoy, 
who  do  not,  every  time  that  a  parent's  eye  rests  on  them,  bring 
raptQ)*e  to  a  parent's  heart!  A  true  love  will  almost  certainly 
always  greet  their  approaching  steps.  That  they  will  hardly 
alienate.  But  their  ambition  should  he  not  to  have  it  fl»love 
merely  which  feelings  implanted  by  nature  excite,  hut  one  made 
intense  and  overflowing  hy  approbation  of  worthy  conduct;  and 
she  is  Btrangely  blind  to  her  own  happiness^  as  well  as  undutiiul 
to  them  to  whom  she  owes  the  most,  in  whom  the  perpetual 
appeals  of  parental  disinterestedness  do  not  call  forth  the  prompt 
and  ftdl  echo  of  filial  devotion. 
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WILLIAM  WARS,  1797-^1662. 

.  William  Warb,  tho  son  of  Rot.  Homy  "Wvn,  D.D.,  Hollia  ProtMior  of 
Divinity  in  Harrard  Univorrity,  was  bora  in  Hingfaam,  MasMohiuettei  on  the  3d 
of  Aaga8t>  1797,  and  gradaated  at  Cambridge  in  1816.  When  be  had  finifhed 
his  theological  stadies  thei%  and  had  preaohed  a  short  time  at  Northboro', 
Massanhnsetts,  and  Brooklyn,  Conneotioaty  he  was  settled  orer  the  Unitarian 
eongregation  in  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  in  December,  1821,  where  he  re- 
mained about  sixteen  years.  Near  the  close  of  this  period,  lie  oommenced,  in 
the  **  Knickerbocker  Magaiine,"  the  publication  of  those  Inilliant  papers  wliieh, 
in  1880,  were  published  under  the  title  of  ZenoUa,  or  the  Fail  •/  Palmffm,  ae 
HittoriciU  Jiomanee,  which  gave  him  at  once  very  high  rank  as  a  olaasical  scholar 
and  a  classic  author.  In  1838,  he  publbhed  another  Tolnme  of  a  similar  chaiae- 
ter,  entitled  Prohiu,  or  BotM  in  tK^  Third  Cmtttay,  a  sort  of  sequel  to  ZaMa, 
and  now  known  under  the  title  of  AvartUeut,  In  1841,  he  published  JUioa,  v 
Soenet  m  Judea,  in  which  he  has  described  tiie  most  striking  ineidente  in  ov 
Saviour's  life, — ^tfae  work  closing  with  an  acoount  of  the  enioifixion. 

While  these  works  were  in  the  course  of  publieation,  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  **  Christian  Bxaminer,"  having  removed  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Bat 
ill  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  all  literary  oooupation,  and  he  aaOed  for  Europe 
in  1848.  On  his  return,  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
other  places,  upon  the  scenes  he  had  visited,  and,  in  1861,  published  8k0teka  of 
Ettropmn  Ocqnialt.  This  was  his  last  work;  for  his  health  rapidly  declined,  and 
he  died  on  the  19th  of  February,  1852.  ^ 

PALMTRA  IN  ITS  GLOBT. 

I  was  still  buried  in  reflection,  when  I  was  aroused  by  the 
shout  of  those  who  led  the  caravan,  and  who  had  attained  tbe 
summit  of  a  little  rising  ground,  saying,  '<  Palmyra !  Palm3rra  !*' 
I  urged  forward  my  steed,  and  in  a  moment  the  most  wonderful 
prospect  I  ever  beheld — ^no,  I  cannot  except  even  Rome — ^baret 
upon  my  sight.  Flanked  by  hills  of  considerable  elevation  oa 
the  east,  the  city  filled  the  whole  plain  below  as  &r  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  both  toward  the  north  and  toward  the  south.  This 
immense  plain  was  all  one  vast  and  boundless  city.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  larger  than  Rome.     Yet  I  knew  very  well  that  it  could 


'  "It  was  an  adventure  in  literature  somewhat  bold  when  the  pen  of  an  Occi- 
dental* scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century  attempted  to  reproduce  not  merely  the 
outward  manners  and  institutions,  but  the  inner  thoughts  and  prineaples  of  lift 
in  Kome,  Palmyra,  and  Judea  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era.  How  veil 
Mr.  Ware  succeeded,  tbe  great  popularity  of  his  works  testify.  To  the  s&asge 
fkscination  of  ancient  and  Oriental  life,  so  vividly  reprodueed.  there  was  added 
tho  higher  charm  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  dolicately,  unobtrusively,  and  jc-t 
with  a  marked  impression  interweaving  its  lessons  with  the  story.  His  worki 
have  psuiscd  into  Iho  rank  of  clansics.  and  no  longer  need  the  critic's  pen  to  point 
5ul  their  worth."— Aew  York  lHd4pendeHL 
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not  be, — ihaJb  it  was  not.  And  it  was  some  time  before  I  nnder- 
stood  the  tme  charaeter  of  the  scene  before  me,  so  as  to  separate 
the  city  from  the  country,  and  the  country  from  the  city,  which 
here  wonderftilly  interpenetrated  each  other,  and  so  confound  and 
deeeive  the  observer.  For  the  city  proper  is  so  studded  with 
groQps  of  hSty  palm-trees,  shooting  up  among  its  temples  and 
palaoBi,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plain  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  is  so  thickly  adorned  with  magnificent  structures  of  the 
purest  marble,  that  it  is  not  easy,  nay,  it  is  impossible,  at  the  dis- 
tance at  which  I  contemplated  the  whole,  to  distin^ish  the  line 
which  divided  the  one  &om  the  other.  It  was  all  city  and  all 
onmtry,  all  country  and  all  city.  Those  which  lay  before  me 
I  was  ready  to  believe  were  the  Elysian  Fields.  I  imadned  that 
I  saw  under  my  feet  the  dwellings  of  purified  men  and  of  gods. 
Certainly  they  were  too  glorious  for  the  mere  earth-bom.  There 
was  a  central  point,  however,  which  chiefiy  fixed  my  attention, 
where  the  vast  Temple  of  the  Sun  stretched  upwards  its  thousand 
eolnmns  of  polished  marble  to  the  heavens,  in  its  matchless 
beauty,  casting  into  the  shade  every  other  work  of  art  of  which 
the  world  can  boast.  I  have  stood  before  the  Parthenon,  and 
have  almost  worshipped  that  divine  achievement  of  the  immortal 
Phidias.  But  it  is  a  toy  by  the  side  of  this  bright  crown  of  the 
Eastern  capital.  I  have  been  at  Milan,  at  Ephesus,  at  Alex- 
andria, at  Antioch ;  but  in  neither  of  those  renowned  cities  have 
I  beheld  any  thing  that  I  can  allow  to  approach,  in  united  extent, 
grandeur,  and  most  consummate  beauty,  this  almost  more  than 
woik  of  man.  On  each  side  of  this,  the  central  point,  there 
rose  upwards  slender  pyramids — ^pointed  obelisks— domes  of  the 
most  graceful  proportions,  columns,  arches,  and  lofty  towers,  for 
ntimber  and  for  form,  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  These  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  being  all  either  of  white 
muble,  or  of  some  stone  as  white,  and  being  everywhere  in  their 
whole  extent  interspersed,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  multitudes 
of  overshadowing  palm-trees,  perfectly  filled  and  satisfied  my 
sense  of  beauty,  and  made  me  feel  for  the  moment  as  if  in  such  a 
scene  I  should  love  to  dwell,  and  there  end  my  days. 

PALMYRA  AFTSB  ITS  OAPTUaE  AND   DESTRUCTION- 

No  language  which  I  can  use,  my  Curtius,  can  give  you  any 
just  eonception  of  the  horrors  which  met  our  view  on  the  way  to 
^e  waOs  and  in  the  city  itself  For  more  than  a  mile  before  we 
reached  the  gates,  the  roads,  and  the  fields  on  either  hand,  were 
strewed  with  the  bodies  of  those  who,  in  their  attempts  to  escape, 
had  been  overtaken  by  the  enemy  and  slain.  Many  a  group  of 
hodies  did  we  notice,  evidently  those  of  a  family,  the  parents  and 
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ihe  children,  who,  hoping  to  reaoh  in  oompany  some  place  of 
aeouriiy,  had  all — and  withoat  resistance,  apparently — ^fidlen  a 
saorifice  to  the  relentless  ftiry  of  their  pursnera.  Immediately 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  walls,  and  nnder  them,  the  earl^  was  con- 
oealed  from  the  eye  by  the  multitudes  of  the  skin,  and  all  objects 
were  stained  with  the  one  hue  of  blood.  Upon  passing  the  gates, 
and  entering  within  those  walls  which  I  had  been  aocnstomed  to 
regard  as  embracing  in  their  wide  and  graceful  sweep  the  most 
beautiftil  city  in  the  world,  my  eye  met  nought  but  black  and 
smoking  ruins,  fallen  houses  and  temples,  the  streets  choked  with 
piles  of  still  biasing  timbers  and  the  half-burned  bodies  of  the 
dead.  As  I  penetrated  further  into  the  heart  of  the  oity,  and  to 
its  better-built  and  more  spacious  quarters,  I  found  tlie  destrao- 
tion  to  be  less, — that  the  principal  streets  were  standing,  and  many 
of  the  more  distinguished  structures.  But  eveiywhere — in  the 
streets — ^upon  the  porticos  of  private  and  public  dwellings — ^upon 
the  steps  and  within  the  very  walls  of  the  temples  of  every  faith 
— ^in  all  places,  the  most  sacred  as  well  88  the  most  eommon,  lay 
the  mangled  carcasses  of  the  wretched  inhabitants.  None,  appa- 
rently, 1:^  been  spared.  The  aged  were  there,  with  their  bald  or 
silvered  heads — little  children  and  infants — ^women,  the  young, 
the  beautiful,  the  good, — all  were  there,  slaughtered  in  every 
imaginable  way,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  spectacles  of  horror 
and  of  grief  enough  to  break  the  heart  and  craze  the  brain.  For 
one  could  not  but  go  back  to  the  day  and  the  hour  when  they 
died,  and  suffer  with  these  innocent  thousands  a  part  of  what  they 
suffered^  when,  the  gates  of  the  city  giving  way,  the  infuriated 
soldiery  poured  in,  and,  with  death  written  in  their  &oes  and 
clamoring  on  their  tongues,  their  quiet  houses  were  invaded,  and, 
resisting  or  unresisting,  they  all  fell  together,  beneath  the  mur- 
derous knives  of  the  savage  foe.  What  shrieks  then  vent  and 
filled  the  air — ^what  prayers  of  agony  went  up  to  the  gods  for  li& 
to  those  whose  ears  on  mercy's  side  were  adders' — ^what  pierciDg 
supplications  that  life  might  be  taken  and  honor  spared!  The 
i^artments  of  the  rich  and  the  noble  presented  the  most  harrowing 
spectacles,  where  the  inmates,  delicately  nurtured  and  knowing 
of  danger,  evil,  and  wrong  only  by  name  and  report,  had  first 
endured  all  that  nature  most  abhors,  and  then  there,  where  their 
souls  had  died,  were  slain  by  their  brutal  violators  with  every 
circumstance  of  most  demoniac  cruelty. 

Oh,  miserable  condition  of  humanity !  Why  is  it  that  to  man 
have  been  given  passions  which  he  cannot  tame,  and  which  sink 
him  below  uie  brute  f  Why  is  it  that  a  few  ambitious  are  per- 
mitted by  the  Great  Ruler,  in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  their  own 
aggrandizement,  to  scatter  in  ruin,  desolation,  and  death,  whole 
kingdoms, — making  misory  and  destruction  the  steps  by  whicb 
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they  moimt  ap  to  their  seato  of  pride?  0  gentle  doctrine  of 
Christ ! — doctrine  of  love  and  of  peaoe, — ^when  shall  it  be  that  I 
and  all  numkind  shall  know  Thy  truth,  and  the  world  smile  with 
a  new  happiness  under  Thy  life-giving  reign  ! 


JOHN  G.  C.  BRAIKARD,  1796—1828. 

Ihoa  art  ileeplng  calmly,  Bndnord;  but  the  fiune  denied  thee  ivfaea 

Thy  way  was  with  the  multitude— the  liTing  tide  of  men— 

le  biimlnff  o'er  thy  sepulchre, — a  holy  light  and  strong; 

And  gifted  ones  ar»  kneeling  there,  to  breathe  thy  words  of  Bong<— 

The  beoatifhl  and  pore  of  soul,— the  lights  of  Earth's  cold  bowery 

Are  twining  on  thy  funeral-stone  a  coronal  of  flowers  I 

Ay,  firealy  hath  the  tear  been  glTen,  and  freely  hath  gone  fcrth 
The  slgli  of  griej;  that  one  like  thee  should  pass  away  firom  Barth; 
Tet  those  who  mourn  thee,  mourn  thee  not  like  those  to  whom  Is  giTon-* 
No  soothing  hope,  no  blissfttl  thought,  of  parted  fHonds  In  Heaven : 
They  feel  that  thoo  wast  summon'd  to  the  Christian's  high  rewardr- 
Tha  ereriasting  Joy  of  those  whose  trust  is  in  the  Lord!— J.  Q.  Wmxnn. 

JoRH  Gabdnse  CalkheTs  Brainard,  son  of  the  Honorable  J.  G.  Brainard,  \ 

one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Conneotioat,  was  bom  in  New  Lon- 
don, on  tibe  21st  of  October,  1796,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1816.  On 
Inring  eoUege,  he  studied  law,  and  oommenoed  the  praotioe  of  it  at  Middleton ; 
bat,  the  proiiMBion  not  being  congenial  to  bis  tastes,  he  abandoned  it,  and,  in  1822, 
mdertook  the  editorial  charge  of  the  **  Connectient  Mirror,"  at  Hartford,  which 
for  ire  years  he  enriched  with  his  beautifyil  poetical  productions  and  chaste  and 
ekTsted  prose  oompositions.  His  pieces  were  extensiyely  copied,  often  with  very 
bigheneomiiim,  and  the  inflnence  his  paper  exerted  over  its  readers  could  not  but 
be  purifying  and  elevating.  But  consumption  had  marked  him  for  her  own;  and 
in  kis  than  five  years  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  at  New  London,  where, 
with  ealm  and  Christian  resignation,^  he  expired  on  the  26th  of  September,  1828. 

In  1836,  a  volome  of  his  poems  was  published  in  New  Tork,  mostly  made  up 
frnn  the  columns  of  his  newspaper.  After  his  death,  a  second  edition  appeared, 
in  1833,  enlarged  from  the  firsts  with  the  title  of  LUtrary  Bemains,  accompanied 
by  a  jast  and  feeling  memoir  by  the  poet  Whittier,  a  kindred  spirit,  and  one 
«Tcfy  way  ealonlated  to  appreciate  and  illnstrate  his  subject.' 

*  Just  before  his  death,  he  remarked,  '*  The  plan  of  salvation  in  the  gospel 
is  sU  that  I  wish  for:  it  fills  me  with  wonder  and  gratitude,  and  makes  the 
pnMpeet  of  death  not  only  peaoefhl  but  JoyftiL" 

^The  sketch  of  Brainard's  liib  in  Eettell's  ''Specimens"  was  written  by  8.  G. 
Ooodrieh.  In  1842,  a  beautiftil  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Hartford, 
by  Edwaid  Hopkins,  aoeompanied  by  a  portrait^  and  by  an  admurable  memoir 
written  by  Rev.  Royal  Robins,  of  Berlin,  Connectient. 
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THE  FALL  Of  NIAGARA.^ 

The  thoughts  are  strange  thai  crowd  into  my  brain, 
While  I  look  upward  to  thee.     It  would  seem 
As  if  God  pour*d  thee  from  his  "  hollow  hand," 
And  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  awftil  front ; 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  Toioe,  which  seem'd  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 
**  The  sound  of  many  waters;"  and  had  bade 
Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notch  His  centuries  in  Uie  eternal  rocks. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep.    And  what  are  we, 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  Toice  sublime  f 
Oh  !  what  are  all  the  notes  that  erer  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side! 
Tea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar  I 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him, 
Who  drown'd  a  world,  and  heap'd  the  waters  tar 
AboTe  its  loftiest  mountains  ? — a  light  wave, 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  might. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 

I  saw  two  clouds  at  morning, 

Tinged  with  the  rising  sun ; 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on, 

And  mingled  into  one : 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blest, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

I  saw  two  summer  currents, 

Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting. 
And  join  their  course,  with  silent  force. 

In  peace  each  other  greeting: 
Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green, 
While  dimpling  eddies  play*d  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion. 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat ; 
Like  summer's  beam,  and  summer's  stream, 

Float  on,  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  cease— 
A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace. 

1  Be  it  remembered  that  this  piece  was  thrown  off  in  the  inspirttioB  of Jbe 
moment,  on  a  cold,  f  tormy  evening,  when,  feeble  from  disease,  he  oooM  b^^v 
drag  his  way  to  the  ofSco  of  his  paper,  and  when  the  printer's  boy  osDW<^f 
ing  to  him  ior  "  oopy."  He  wrote  the  first  verse,  and  told  the  boy  to  eon»e  in 
fifieen  minutes  for  the  rest  He  did  so,  and  the  poet  gave  him  the  second.  0'  >(• 
as  a  whole,  Jared  Sparks,  in  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  "  North  Anww'" 
Review,"  thus  remarks :—"  Among  all  the  tributes  of  the  Mosee  to  A»t  P^ 
wonder  of  nature,  we  do  not  remember  any  so  comprehensive  and  ibrciU^  a*^ 
at  the  same  time  so  graphieally  oerreot,  as  this." 
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ON  A  LATE  LOSB.* 

M  He  BhaU  not  float  upon  Us  watery  Mer 
Unwspt" 

The  breath  of  air  thai  Btirs  the  harp's  Boft  string. 

Floats  on  to  join  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm ; 
The  drops  of  dew  exhaled  from  flowers  of  spring, 

Rise  and  assume  the  tempest's  threatening  form ; 
The  first  mild  beam  of  morning's  glorious  sun. 

Ere  night,  is  sporting  in  the  lightning's  flash ; 
And  the  smooth  stream,  that  flows  in  quiet  on. 

Moves  but  to  aid  the  OYorwhelming  dash 
That  wave  and  wind  oan  muster,  when  the  might 
Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  sky  unite. 

80  seienoe  whisper'd  in  thy  eharmed  ear, 

And  radiant  learning  beokon'd  thee  away. 
The  breese  was  musio  to  thee,  and  the  clear 
*  Beam  of  thy  morning  promised  a  bright  day. 

And  they  have  wreok'd  thee  I — But  there  is  a  shore 

Where  storms  are  hush'd — ^where  tempests  neyer  rage — 
Where  angry  skies  and  blaokening  seas  no  more 

With  gusty  strength  their  roaring  warfare  wage. 
By  thee  its  peaoeAil  margent  shall  be  trod — 
Thy  home  is  heaven,  and  thy  Mend  is  God. 

LXATHSB   STOCKING.* 

Far  away  firom  the  hill-side,  the  lake,  and  the  hamlet. 

The  rook,  and  the  brook,  and  yon  meadow  so  gay ; 
From  the  footpath  that  winds  by  the  side  of  the  streamlet ; 

From  his  hut,  and  the  grave  of  his  Mend,  far  away — 
He  is  gone  where  the  footsteps  of  men  never  ventured. 
Where  the  glooms  of  the  wild-t«ngled  forest  are  centred. 
Where  no  beam  of  the  sun  or  the  sweet  moon  has  entered. 
No  bloodhound  has  roused  up  the  deer  with  his  bay. 

Light  be  the  heart  of  the  poor  lonely  wanderer ; 

Firm  be  his  step  through  each  wearisome  mil^— 
Far  from  the  cruel  man,  far  ftrom  the  plunderer. 

Far  firom  the  track  of  the  mean  and  the  vile. 

_     ♦ 

1  Alezandsr  Metoalf  Fisher,  Professor  of  Mathematios  in  Yale  College,  anxious 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge  in  his  favorite  soienoe,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life, 
Mt  sail  for  Xnrope  in  the  packet-ship  Albion,  which  was  lost  in  a  terrific  storm 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  Aprfl  22,  1822.  Bat  few  of  the  passengers  or  crew 
were  saved;  and  among  the  lost  was  the  promising  and  gifted  subject  of  these 
lioM.  See  the  fourth  volomc  of  the  '<  New-Englander"  for  a  fine  memoir  of  Pro- 
ftsMHT  Fisher,  by  Professor  Denison  Olmsted. 

'  These  lines  refer  to  the  good  wishes  which  Elizabeth,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  novel 
of  "The  Pioneers,"  seems  to  have  manifested,  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the  welfare 
of  **  Leather  Stocking,"  when  he  signified,  at  the  grave  of  the  Indian,  his  deter- 
Biiaatiott  to  quit  the  settlements  of  men  for  the  unexplored  forests  of  the  West, 
and  when,  whistling  to  his  dogs,  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  pack  on 
liii  lack,  he  left  the  village  of  Templeton. 

39 
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And  when  death,  with  the  last  of  its  terrors,  assails  him, 
And  all  but  the  last  throb  of  memory  fails  him. 
He'll  think  of  the  friend,  fai.*  away,  that  bewailiB  him, 
And  light  up  the  cold  touch  of  death  with  a  smile. 

And  there  shall  the  dew  shed  its  sweetness  and  lustre ; 

There  for  his  pall  shall  the  oak-leayes  be  spread — 
The  sweet  brier  shall  bloom,  and  the  wild  grape  shall  olnstflr; 

And  o'er  him  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  be  shed. 
There  shall  they  mix  with  the  fern  and  the  heather; 
There  shall  the  young  eagle  shed  its  first  feather ; 
The  wolyes,  with  his  wild  dogs,  shall  lie  there  together. 

And  moan  o'er  the  spot  where  the  hunter  is  laid. 


THE  8SA-BIKD'S  SONG. 

On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  danger, 

On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  death ; 
Who,  to  fear  of  ihe  tempest  a  stranger. 
Sees  the  last  bubble  burst  of  his  breath  t 
'Tis  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sefr-bird, 

Lone  looker  on  despair ; 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird. 
The  only  witness  there. 

Who  watches  their  course,  who  so  mildly 

Careen  to  the  kiss  of  the  breexe  ? 
Who  lists  to  their  shrieks,  who  so  wildly    r 
,  Are  olasp'd  in  the  arms  of  the  seas  ? 
'Tis  the  sea-bird,  &c. 

Who  hoTers  on  high  o'er  the  lover, 
And  her  who  has  clung  to  his  neck  ! 

Whose  wing  is  the  wing  that  can  cover' 
With  its  shadow  the  foundering  wreck  t 
'Tis  the  sea-bird,  &c. 

My  eye  in  the  light  of  the  billow, 
My  wing  on  the  wake  of  the  wave, 

I  shall  take  to  my  breast,  for  a  pillow, 
The  shroud  of  the  fair  and  the  brave. 
Vm  a  sea-bird,  &c. 

My  foot  on  the  iceberg  has  lighted, 

When  hoarse  the  wild  winds  veer  about ; 
My  eye,  when  the  bark  is  benighted. 
Sees  the  lamp  of  the  light-house  go  out. 
I'm  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird* 

Lone  looker  on  despair ; 
The  sea-bird,  'sea-bird,  sea-bird. 
The  only  witness  there. 
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ALBERT  BARNBS. 

This  eminent  theologian  was  bom  at  Rome,  New  York,  Beoember  1, 1798.  Ho 
worked  with  his  father  in  his  tannery  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  when  he 
determined  to  obtain  a  ooUegiate  education ;  and  in  1819  he  entered  the  senior 
dais  in  Hamilton  College,  and  graduated  in  July,  1820.  At  college,  he  was  the 
ntbjeet  of  a  "revival  of  religion;"  and,  feeling  it  his  duty  to  study  theology,  he 
went  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  there  three  years,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  April  23,  1823,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick.  After  preaching  at  various  places,  he  received  a  call 
from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and  was  ordained 
there,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1825.  Here  his  ministry  was  highly  prosperous, 
and  his  people  became  devotedly  attached  to  him.  In  1830,  he  received  a  call 
from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia^  which  he  accepted,  and  was 
installed  on  the  25th  of  June  of  that  year.^ 

Before  leaving  Morristown,  Mr.  Barnes  commenced  a  series  of  commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament^  designed  for  Sunday-school  teachers  and  family  reading. 
The  volume  upon  Matthew  was  published  in  1832,  and  was  followed  from  time  to 
tune  by  like  commentaries  upon  every  book  of  the  Now  Testament.  These  works 
are  eminently  practical,  and  among  the  best  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  religions  world  is  evinced  by  the 
niunerons  editions  which  have  been  published  in  England  as  well  as  in  this 
coantry. 

Lt  1835,  Qeoige  Junkin,  D.D.,  preferred  against  Mr.  Barnes,  before  his  Pres- 
bytery, charges  of  heresy,  based  on  his  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  The  Presbytery  sustained  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Dr.  Junkin  appealed  to  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Synod  sustained  the  appeal,  and  suspended  Mr. 
Barnes  firom  the  ministry  "until  he  should  give  evidence  of  repentance"  I'  Mr. 
Bames,  in  his  torn,  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly,  that  met  at  Pittsburg,  in 
May,  1836;  and  the  Assembly  restored  him  to  his  clerical  functionB,  by  a  large 
minority. 

BefiR«  Mr.  Banes  had  finished  his  NloiU»  on  the  New  Testament*  he  began  a 

*  Befisre  leaving  Morristown,  he  had  preached  (February  8,  1829)  a  sermon, 
eiitit]ed  "  The  Way  of  Salvation,"  which  was  severely  reviewed  in  the  "  Phila- 
ddphian,"  bv  Bav.  William  M.  Engles,  accusing  the  author  of  "  defrauding  his 
readers  and  hearen  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,"  Ac. ! '  The  learned  and  vene- 
nble  James  P.  Wilson,  D.D.,  whom  Mr.  Barnes  succeeded,  replied  to  this  reviewer, 
fully  and  ably  sustaining  the  positions  of  the  sermon. 

'During  bis  suspension,  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  B.D.,  the  author  of  the 
able  work  on  "  Regeneration,"  was  invited  to  preach  for  him ;  and  he  did  so 
fnm  this  pertinent  text : — ^Dsaiah  Ixvi.  5 :  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  that 
tremble  at  his  word :  Your  brethren  that  hated  yon,  and  cast  you  out  for  my 
name's  sake^  said.  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified :  but  he  shall  appear  to  your  joy,  and 
they  shall  be  ashamed."  And  this  declaration  of  Scripture  has  been  indeed  veri- 
fied. A  writer  in  "  The  New  Englander"  for  November,  1858,  in  reviewing  Dr. 
J.  P.  Thompson's  Memoir  of  Stoddard,  makes  this  pertinent  and  instructive  re- 
nark: — "The  history  of  the  church  is  fiill  of  evidences  that  clergymen,  when 
eootending  with  one  another  over  the  metaphysics  of  theology,  confound  small 
Batters  with  great*  and  by  their  reoorded  decisions  expose  themselves  to  the  ridi- 
cule and  pi^  of  after-generations." 
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series  of  oommenteriet  upon  the  Old  Testament  /•atdk  first  tppesred,  in  three 
Tolomes;  then  Job,  in  two  ▼olnmes;  then  JkmUi,  in  one  Tolume;  wfaieh  h*Te 
giren  him  a  still  higher  reputation  for  profound  and  yaried  scholarship.  He  has 
also  published  an  edition  of  "Butler's  Analogy,"  with  an  TnirodueluM  of  rare 
ability;  a  volume  of  Practical  Sermotu,  richly  prised  in  many  a  Christian  house- 
hold ;  and  a  treatise  entitled  Epiaeopaejf  Teated  ly  Scripture.  Another  yolame  of 
his  sermons,  entitled  The  W(^  of  SaJUxx^on,  has  recently  been  published. 

Mr.  Barnes  early  became  interested  in  the  temperance  lefbrmation,  and  hif 
sermon  upon  that  subject  is  one  of  the  best  tracts  that  have  yet  appeared.  He 
also  came  out  yeiy  early,  and  with  decided  power,  against  the  erime  and  oone  of 
slayery,  being  almost  the  only  one  among  his  ministerial  brethren  "ftithftil  found 
among  the  faithless/'  on  what  has  become  thb  great  question  of  &e  day.  In 
1838,  when  the  yells  of  the  mob  that  burned  Pennsylrania  Hall  had  searoe  died 
away,  he  showed  his  moral  courage  by  preaching  a  noble  sermon  em  The  Su- 
premacy of  ike  ZoimJ  In  1846  appeared  An  Jh^nry  inUt  ike  Scr^p*tiral  Fteiev  o^ 
Slavery,  which  was  followed  by  an  excellent  Tolume,  entitled  The  Church  awl 
SUntry,  showing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  whole  Christian  church  to  ''come  est 
and  not  toach  the  unclean  thing."  More  recently  he  has  given  us  Inqwrim  tmd 
Suggeetione  in  Regard  to  the  Foundation  of  Faith  in  the  Word  of  Qod;  Ltfe  at 
Three-Soore,  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Firet  Preehyterian  Church,  PkUadelphitt, 
November  28,  1858 ',  and  The  Atonement  in  iU  Relatione  to  Law  and  OovemmenL* 

It  is  wonderftd  how  Mr.  Barnes,  with  such  laborious  pastoral  duties,  has  been 
able  to  prepare  for  the  press  so  many  works,  and  of  such  depth  of  learning.  Tb« 
secret  lies  in— method.  He  has  always  been  a  very  early  riser,  and  most  of  bis 
works  have  been  written  while  the  greater  part  of  his  congregation  were  taking 
their  morning  slumbers.'  So  much  may  be  accomplished  by  deyoting  a  few  honn, 
statedly,  every  day  to  one  fixed  purpose  I    What  a  lesson  for  every  young  man ! 

*  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  May,  1838,  that  noble  structure  in  Sixth  Sticet, 
Philadelphia, — Pennsylvania  Hall,— erected  for  the  purpose  of  firee  diacosrion, 
and  especially  for  the  ftee  discussion  of  slavery,  was  burnt  by  a  mob.  To  this 
event  Rev.  John  Pierpont  thus  alludes,  in  his  spirit-stirring  poem.  The  Toem:^ 

"Qo,  then,  and  baUd  yoatMlvea  a  hall, 
To  prove  ye  are  not  sbtvea,  bnt  men  I 
Write  *  Freedom'  on  its  towering  wall! 

Bi4>t{xe  it  in  the  name  of  Penn; 
And  give  it  to  her  holy  cause, 
Beneath  the  JBgis  of  her  laws  ;— 

*<  Within  let  Froedoro*8  anthem  swell ; — 

And,  while  vour  hearts  b«^n  to  throh 
And  bnm  within  yon,— hark  1  the  yell,— 

The  torch,— the  torrent  of  the  mob  I — 
They're  Slavery's  troops  that  roand  you  sweem 
And  leave  yoor  hall  a  smooldaring  heap  I" 

*  BeaatUhl  editions  of  Mr.  Barnes's  recent  works,  ik  meotioiwd  above^  bavt 
been  pablished  by  Parry  A  McMillan,  Philadelphia. 

*  "  All  my  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  have  been  written  before  nine  o'eloek 
in  the  morning.  At  the  very  beginning — ^now  more  than  thirty  years  ago— I 
adopted  a  resolution  to  stop  writing  on  these  Notes  when  the  dock  ttamek  stse. 
This  resolution  I  have  invariably  adhered  to,  not  unfirequendy  flnlshiDg  nf 
morning  task  in  the  midst  of  a  paragraph,  and  sometimes  even  In  the  midst  of  • 
9entenoe.">-2^e  at  Three-Seore, 
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A  mother's  love — HOME. 

Many  of  ns — ^mo0t  of  ns  who  are  adyanoed  beyond  the  period 
of  childhood — irent  oat  from  that  home  to  embark  on  the  stormy 
sea  of  life.  Of  the  feelings  of  a  father,  and  of  his  interest  in  oar 
welfare,  we  have  never  entertained  a  doubt,  and  our  home  was 
dear  beeaose  he  was  there;  but  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the 
feeling  that  it  was  the  home  of  our  mother.  While  sue  lived 
there,  there  was  a  place  that  we  felt  was  home.  There  was  one 
pbce  where  we  would  always  be  welcome,  one  place  where  we 
would  be  met  with  a  smile,  one  place  where  we  would  be  sure  of 
a  fiiend.  The  world  might  be  indifferent  to  us.  We  might  be 
ansucceBBM  in  our  studies  or  our  business.  The  new  mends 
whfok  we.  supposed  we  had  made  might  prove  to  be  iklse.  The 
honor  which  we  thought  we  deserved  might  be  withheld  from  us. 
We  might  be  chagrined  and  mortified  by  seeing  a  rival  outstrip 
us,  and  bear  away  the  prise  which  we  sought.  But  there  was  a 
place  where  no  feelings  of  rivalry  were  found,  and  where  those 
whom  the  world  overlooked  would  be  sure  of  a  friendly  greetine. 
Whether  pale  and  wan  by  study,  care,  or  sickness,  or  flushed  with 
health  and  flattering  success,  we  were  sure  that  we  should  be  wel- 
come there.  Though  the  world  was  cold  towards  us,  yet  there 
was  one  who  always  rejoiced  in  our  success,  and  always  was 
affected  in  our  reverses ;  and  there  was  a  place  to  which  we  might 
go  back  from  the  storm  which  began  to  pelt  us,  where  we  might 
Test,  and  become  encouraged  and  invigorated  for  a  new  conflict 
So  have  I  seen  a  bird,  in  its  first  efibrts  to  fly,  leave  its  nest,  and 
stretch  its  wings,  and  go  forth  to  the  wide  world.  But  the  wind 
blew  it  back,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  darkness  of  night 
began  to  draw  on,  and  there  was  no  shelter  abroad,  and  it  sought 
its  way  back  to  its  nest,  to  take  shelter  beneath  its  mother's  wings^ 
and  to  be  refreshed  for  the  struggles  of  a  new  day ;  but  then  it 
flew  away  to  think  of  its  nest  and  its  mother  no  more.  But  not 
thus  did  we  leave  our  home  when  we  bade  adieu  to  it  to  go  forth  . 
alone  to  the  manly  duties  of  life.  Even  amidst  the  storms  that 
then  beat  upon  us,  and  the  disappointments  that  we  met  with,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  world,  we  felt  still  that  there  was  one  there 
who  sympathixed  in  our  troubles,  as  well  as  rejoiced  in  our  suo- 
oesB,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  abroad,  when  we  entered  the 
door  of  her  dwelling  we  should  be  met  with  a  smile.  We  ex- 
pected that  a  mother,  like  the  mother  of  Sisera,  as  she  '^  looked 
oat  at  her  window,''  waiting  for  the  coming  of  her  son  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  victory,  would  look  out  for  our  coming,  and  that  our 
return  would  renew  her  joy  and  ours  in  our  earlier  days. 

It  makes  a  sad  desolation  when  from  such  a  place  a  mother  is 
taken  away,  and  when,  whatever  may  be  the  sorrows  or  the  sue- 

3»» 
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006808  in  life,  she  ifl  to  greet  the  returning  son  or  daughter  no 
more.  The  home  of  our  childhood  may  he  still  lovely.  The  old 
&mily  mansion — the  green  fields-*the  running  stream — the  moas- 
oovered  well — the  treea--the  lawn — ^the  rose — ^the  sweet-htier — 
may  he  there.  Perohanee,  too,  there  may  be  an  aged  ftther,  with 
venerable  locks,  sitting  in  his  lonelinesSi  with  everv  thing  to  oom- 
mand  rwpeot  and  love ;  but  she  is  not  there.  Her  mmiliar  voioe  is 
not  heara.  The  mother  has  been  borne  forth  to  sleep  by  the  side 
of  her  children  who  went  before  her,  and  Uie  plaoe  is  not  what  it 
was.  There  may  be  those  there  whom  we  maoh  love,  bat  she  is 
not  there.  We  may  have  formed  new  relations  in  life,  tender  and 
strone  as  they  can  be ;  we  may  have  another  home,  dear  to  as  as 
was  the  home  of  our  childhoNDd,  where  there  is  all  in  affedion, 
kindness,  and  religion,  to  make  us  happy,  bnt  thai  home  is*not 
what  it  was,  and  it  will  never  be  what  it  was  again.  It  is  a 
loosening  of  one  of  the  oords  which  bound  us  to  earth,  designed 
to  prepare  us  for  our  eternal  flight  from  every  thing  dear  here 
below,  and  to  teach  us  that  there  is  no  plaoe  here  that  is  to  be 
our  permanent  home.^ 


THE  TBAFriO  IN  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

Every  man  is  bound  to  pursue  such  a  business  as  to  render  a 
vahtahle  consideration  for  that  which  he  receives  from  others.  A 
man  who  receives  in  trade  the  avails  of  the  industry  of  others,  is 
under  obligation  to  restore  that  which  will  be  of  real  value.  He 
receives  the  fruit  of  toil ;  he  receives  that  which  is  of  value  to 
himself;  and  common  equity  requires  that  he  return  a  valuable 
consideration.  Thus,  the  merchant  renders  to  the  fiurmer,  in  ex- 
change for  the  growth  of  his  farm,  the  productions  of  other 
climes ;  the  manu&cturer,  that  which  is  needful  for  the  clothing 
or  comfort  of  the  agriculturist;  the  physician,  the  result  of  his 
professional  skill.  All  these  are  valuable  considerations,  which 
are  fair  and  honorable  subjects  of  exchange.  They  are  a  mutual 
accommodation ;  they  advance  the  interest  of  both  parties.  Bat 
it  is  not  so  with  the  dealer  in  ardent  spirits.  He  obtains  the  pro- 
perty of  his  fellow-men ;  and  what  does  he  return  ?  That  which 
will  tend  to  promote  his  real  welfare?  That  which  will  make 
him  a  happier  man  f  That  which  will  benefit  his  family  f  That 
which  difiuses  learning  and  domestic  comfort  around  hb  fiunily 
circle?  None  of  these  things.  He  gives  him  that  which  will 
produce  poverty,  and  want,  and  cursing,  and  tears,  and  death. 
He  asked  an  egg,  and  he  receives  a  scorpion.     He  gives  him  that 

>  From  a  Mimoii  d«Uv«red  but  a  &w  w«du  afWr  ihe  loaf  of  liii  own  moUitr. 
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whieh  is  estabiislied  and  well  known  as  a  source  of  no  good;  but 
as  tending  to  produoe  beggary  and  wretobedness. 

A  man  is  bound  to  pursue  suob  a  course  of  life  as  not  nece»- 
tarify  to  increcue  the  bwrdent  and  the  taoces  of  tbe  community. 
The  pauperism  and  crimes  of  tbis  land  grow  out  of  tbis  vice,  as . 
an  crerflowing  fountam.  Tbree-fourtbs  of  ibe  taxes  for  prisons, 
and  bouses  of  refuge,  and  almsbouses,  would  be  cut  ofF  but  for 
this  traffic  and  tbe  attendant  yices.  Nine-tentbs  of  tbe  crimes  of 
the  country,  and  of  tbe  expenses  of  litigation  for  crime,  would  be 
prevented  by  arresting  it.  Now,  we  bave  only  to  ask  our  fellow* 
eitixens,  wbat  right  tbey  bave  to  pursue  an  employment  tending 
thus  to  burden  tbe  community  with  taxes,  and  to  endanger  the 
dwellingB  of  tbeir  fellow-men,  and  to  send  to  my  door,  and  to 
ereiy  other  man's  door,  bordes  of  beggars  loathsome  to  tbe  sigbt; 
or  to  compel  tbe  yirtuous  to  seek  out  tbeir  wives  and  cbildren, 
amidst  tbe  squalidness  of  poyerly,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the 
pinohingp  of  bunger,  to  supply  tbeir  wants?  Gould  impartial 
justice  be  done  in  the  world,  an  end  would  soon  be  put  to  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  Were  every  man  bound  to  alleviate  all 
Uie  wretebedness  whicb  bis  business  creates,  to  support  all  tbe 
poor  wbicb  bis  traffic  causes,  an  end  would  soon  be  made  of  tbis 
employment. 

THE  BIBI.K  verms  SLAYEBT. — THB  DJ^TT  OF  THE  OHUEOH. 

Of  ail  the  abuses  ever  applied  to  tbe  Scriptures,  tbe  most  in« 
tolerable  and  monstrous  are  those  wbicb  pervert  them  to  tbe 
rapport  of  American  slavery.  Sad  is  it  that  the  mild  and 
b^ugnant  enactments  of  tbe  Hebrew  legislator  sbould  ever  be 
appealed  to,  to  sanction  tbe  wrongs  and  outrages  of  tbe  poor 
Afiicaa  in  *'  this  land  of  freedom  -,"  sad,  tbat  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion should  ever  prostitute  tbeir  bigb  office  to  give  countenance 
to  sncb  a  system,  by  maintaining,  or  even  conceding  for  a  mamentj 
that  the  Mosaic  laws  sanction  tbe  oppressions  and  wrongs  existing 
in  tbe  United  Stetes  !  *  *  * 

The  defence  of  slavery  from  tbe  Bible  is  to  be,  and  will  soon 
be,  abandoned,  and  men  will  wonder  tbat  any  defence  of  sucb  a 
aystem  could  bave  been  attempted  from  the  word  of  Gkxl.  If  tbe 
aiithorB  q£  tbese  defences  could  live  a  little  longer  tban  tbe  ordi- 
B&iy  term  of  years  allotted  to  man,  they  would  &emselves  wonder 
that  tbev  could  ever  bave  set  up  sucb  a  defence.  Future  genera- 
tions will  look  upon  tbe  defences  of  slavery  drawn  from  tbe  Bible, 
as  among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  mistaken  interpreta* 
tion  and  unfounded  reasoning  l^misbed  by  tbe  perversities  of  tbe 
human  mind.  *  *  * 

Let  every  religious  denomination  in  tbe  land  detach  itudf  from 
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all  oonneotion  with  slayerj;  without  saying  a  word  against  others ; 
let  the  time  oome  when,  in  all  the  mighty  denominations  of  Chris- 
tianSy  it  can  be  announced  that  the  evil  has  ceased  vnth  them  foe- 
BYBB  ]  and  let  the  Toice  from,  each  denomination  l)e  lifted  np  in 
.  kind,  hut  firm  and  solemn  testimony  against  the  system ;  with  no 
'<  mealV'  words ;  with  no  attempt  at  apol(^ ;  with  no  wish  to 
blink  it ;  with  no  effort  to  throw  the  sacred  shield  of  religion 
over  so  great  an  evil ;  and  the  work  is  done.  There  is  no  public 
sentiment  in  this  land,  there  could  be  none  created,  that  would 
resist  the  power  of  such  testimony.  There  is  no  power  our  of 
the  church  that  could  nutain  slavery  an  hour  if  it  were  not  su$- 
tained  IN  it.  Not  a  blow  need  be  struck.  Not  an  unkind  word 
need  be  uttered.  No  man's  motive  need  be  impugned,  no  man's 
proper  rights  invaded.  All  that  is  needful  is,  for  each  Chris- 
tian man,  and  for  every  Christian  church,  to  stand  up  in  the 
sacred. majesty  of  such  a  solemn  testamony,  to  free  themselyes 
from  all  connection  with  the  evil,  and  utter  a  calm  and  deliberate 
voice  to  ihe  world; — ^and  the  work  will  be  done. 

WAB. 

Who  has  ever  told  the  evils,  and  the  curses,  and  the  crimes  of 
war?  Who  can  describe  the  horrors  of  the  carm^  of  battle? 
Who  can  portray  the  fiendish  passions  which  reign  there?  Who 
can  tell  the  amount  of  tl!e  treasures  wasted,  and  of  the  blood  that 
has  flowed,  and  of  the  tears  that  have  been  shed  over  the  slain  7 
Who  can  register  the  crimes  which  war  has  originated  and  sus- 
tained ?  If  there  is  any  thing  in  which  earth,  more  than  in  any 
other,  resembles  heU,  it  is  in  its  wars.  And  who*,  with  the  heart 
of  a  man— of  a  lover  of  human  happiness — of  a  hater  of  carnage 
and  crime — can  look  but  with  pity,  who  can  repress  his  contempt 
in  looking  on  all  the  trappings  of  war — ^the  tinsel — ihe  nodding 
plumes — even  the  animating  music — designed  to  cover  over 
the  reality  of  the  contemplated  murder  of  fathers,  and  husbands, 
and  sons  f 

THE  GENTLE  CHABITIES  OF  LIFE. 

A  man's  useMness  in  the  Christian  life  depends  flu:  more 
on  the  kindness  of  his  daily  temper,  than  on  great  and  glo- 
rious deeds  that  shall  attract  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
that  shall  send  his  name  down  to  future  times.  It  is  the 
little  rivulet  that  glides  through  the  meadow,  and  that  runs  along 
day  and  night  by  the  farm-house,  that  is  useM,  rather  than 
the  swollen  .flood,  or  the  noisy  cataract.  Niagara  excites  our 
wonder,  and  fills  the  mind  with  amazement  and  awe.  We  feel 
that  God  is  there;    and  it  is  well  to  go  far  to  see  once  at 
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leui  how  solemn  it  is  to  realize  that  we  are  in  the  preeenee 
of  the  Great  God,  and  to  see  what  wonders  his  hand  ean  do. 
Bat  one  Niagara  is  enough  for  a  continent--or  a  world ;  while 
that  same  wond  needs  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  silyerj 
fountains,  and  gently  flowing  rivulets,  that  shall  water  every  &rm| 
tnd  every  meadow,  and  every  garden,  and  that  shall  flow  on  eveiy 
day  and  every  night  with  their  gentle  and  quiet  beauty.  So  with 
life.  We  adnure  uie  great  deeds  of  Howard's  benevolence,  and  wish 
that  all  men  were  like  him.  We  revere  the  names  of  the  Ulna* 
trious  martyrs.  We  honor  the  man  who  will  throw  himself  in  the 
« imminent  deadly  breaoh"  and  save  his  country, — and  such  men 
and  such  deeds  we  must  have  when  the  occasion  calls  for  them. 
But  aU  men  are  not  to  be  useful  in  this  way — any  more  than  all 
waters  are  to  rash  by  us  in  swelling  and  angry  floods.  We  are  to 
be  useful  in  more  limited  spheres.  We  are  to  cultivate  the  gentle 
charities  of  life.  We  are  by  a  consistent  walk  to  benefit  those 
around  us — ^though  we  be  in  an  humble  vale,  and  though,  like  the 
gentle  rivulet,  we  may  attract  little  attention,  and  may  soon  cease 
to  be  remembered  on  earth.  Kindness  will  always  do  good.  It 
makee  others  happy— -and  that  is  doing  good.  It  prompts  us  to 
seek  to  benefit  others — and  that  is  doing  good.  It  makes  others 
gttitle  and  benignant — and  that  is  doing  good. 

TffB  VALUE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

I  have  seen  the  value  of  industry;  and  as  I  owe  to  this,  under 
Ood,  whatever  success  I  have  obtained,  it  seems  to  me  not  im- 
proper to  speak  of  it  here,  and  to  recommend  the  habit  to  those 
who  are  just  entering  on  life. 

I  had  nothing  else  to  depend  on  but  this.  I  had  no  capital 
when  I  began  life;  I  had  no  powerful  patronage  to  help  me; 
I  had  no  natural  endowments,  as  I  believe  that  no  man  has, 
that  could  supply  the  place  of  industir ;  and  it  is  not  improper 
here  to  say  that  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  this  world  has 
been  the  result  of  habits  of  industry  which  began  early  in  life ; 
which  were  commended  to  me  by  the  example  of  a  venerated 
&ther;  and  which  have  been,  and  are,  an  abiding  source  of 
enjoyment 

Br.  Doddridge,  in  reference  to  his  own  work,  the  ''  Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,"  said,  that  its  being  written  at  all  was 
owing  to  the  difierence  between  rising  at  five  and  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  A  remark  similar  to  this  will  explain  all  that  I 
have  done.  Whatever  I  have  accomplished  in  the  wav  of  com- 
mentary on  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  of  risins  at 
fimr  in  the  morning,  and  to  the  time  thus  scoured  which  I 
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thought  might  properly  he  employed  in  a  work  not  immedinielj 
connected  with  my  pastoral  labors. 

In  the  recollection  of  the  past  portions  of  my  life,  I  refer  to 
these  morning  hoars, — ^to  the  stillness  and  quiet  of  my  room  in 
this  house  of  God  when  I  have  been  permitted  to  '^  prevent  the 
dawning  of  the  morning''  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  city  were  slumbering  round  about  me, 
and  before  the  cares  of  the  day  and  its  direct  responsibilitiea 
came  upon  me, — ^I  refer,  I  say,  to  these  scenes  as  among  the  hap- 
piest portions  of  my  life ;  and  I  could  not  do  a  better  thing  in 
reference  to  my  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  than  to  com- 
mend this  habit  to  them  as  one  closely  connected  with  their  own 
personal  piety,  and  their  usefolness  in  the  world. 

lAit  at  Hiree-Scort. 


ROBERT  C.  SAKDS,  1790—1832. 

BoBiBT  C.  Sahsb  wm  born  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  May  11, 1799.  He  en- 
tered «lie  Sophomore  clan  in  Colnmbia  College  in  1812,  and  was  gradnaftBd,  with 
a  hlgtk  reputation  for  aoholarahip,  in  1815.  He  soon  aftor  began  the  atady  of  Uw 
in  the  offloe  of  Barid  B.  Ogden,  entering  npon  his  new  eourae  of  atndy  withgmt 
ardor,  and  parsoing  it  with  steady  seal.  He  had  formed  in  college  an  ioti- 
mate  friendship  with  James  Bastbam,  afterwards  a  clergyman  of  the  ProteitaDt 
EpiMOpal  Ohnroh ;  and  in  1817  he  commenced,  in  ooqjnnction  with  his  derietl 
friend/  a  romaotio  poem,  founded  on  the  history  of  Philip,  the  eelebrated  Sacbflm 
of  the  Pequods.  But  Mr.  Bastbum's  health  began  to  fail  early  in  1819,  and  U 
died  in  December  of  that  year,  before  the  work  was  completed.  It  was  thersfbn 
revised,  arranged,  and  completed,  with  many  additions,  by  Sands,  who  introdaced 
It  with  a  touching  proem,  in  which  the  surriTing  poet  mourned,  in  derated  snd 
feeling  strains,  the  accomplished  friend  of  his  youth.  The  poem  was  publiihtd, 
under  the  title  of  Yamoyden,  at  New  Tork,  in  1820,  was  leoeiTed  with  higb 
commendation,  and  gave  Mr.  Sands  great  literary  reputation  throughout  Um 
United  States. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Sands  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  oflBce  in  the  city 
>f  New  Tork ;  but  his  ardent  love  of  general  literature  gradually  weaned  him 
from  his  profession.  In  1822  and  1823,  he  wrote  many  articles  for  the  "Idtervj 
Review,"  a  monthly  periodical,  and  in  1824  the  *' Atlantic  Magasine"  wss 
Bstablished  and  placed  under  his  charge.  He  gave  it  up  in  six  months;  bat 
when  it  became  changed  to  the  "  New  Tork  Review,"  he  was  engaged  as  an 
editor,  and  assisted  in  conducting  it  till  1827.  He  had  now  become  an  aatkor 
by  profession,  and  looked  to  his  pen  for  support,  as  he  had  before  looked  to  it  fbr 
&me  or  for  amusement;  and  when  an  offer  of  a  liberal  salaiy  was  made  him 
as  an  assistant  editor  of  the  "  New  Tork  Commercial  Advertiser,"  he  accepted 
lt»  and  continued  his  eonneotion  with  that  journal  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  December,  1832;  in  the  mean  time  editing  and  writiDg  a 
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great  niifflber  of  muoeUaneons  works.  A  seleotion  firox^  hia  worki  wm  published 
ia  1S34,  in  two  Tolumes,  ooUto,  entitled  Wriixnqt  tn  Pn%t  and  Vtne,  with  a 
JffMo«r.i 

ntOM  THE  PROEM  TO  YAMOTDSN. 

Qo  forth.  Bad  fragments  of  a  broken  strain. 

The  hist  that  either  bard  shall  e*er  essay: 
The  hand  can  ne'er  attempt  the  chords  again 

That  first  awoke  them  in  a  happier  daj : 

Where  sweeps  the  ocean-breeze  its  desert  way,  « 

His  requiem  murmurs  o'er  the  moaning  ware ; 

And  he  who  feebly  now  prolongs  the  lay 
Shall  ne'er  the  minstrel's  hallow'd  honors  crave ; 
His  ha^  lies  buried  deep  in  that  untimely  grave  I' 

Friend  of  my  youth  I  with  thee  began  the  love 

Of  sacred  song ;  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams, 
'liid  classic  realms  of  splendors  past  to  rove, 

O'er  haunted  steep,  and  by  immortal  streams ; 

Where  the  blue  wave,  with  sparkling  bosom,  gleams 
Round  shores,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage, 

Forever  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beams ; 
Where  the  proud  dead,  that  live  in  storied  page. 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glory's  earlier  age. 

There  would  we  linger  oft,  entranced,  to  hear, « 

O'er  battle-fields,  the  epic  thunders  roll ; 
Or  list,  where  tragic  wail  upon  the  ear 

Through  Argive  palaces  shrill  echoing  stole ; 

There  would  we  mark,  uncurb'd  by  all  control. 
In  central  heaven,  the  Theban  eagle's  flight ; 

Or  hold  communion  with  the  musing  soul 
Of  sage  or  bard,  who  sought,  'mid  pagan  night, 
Li  loved  Athenian  groves,  for  truth's  eternal  light. 

Friend  of  my  youth !  with  thee  began  my  song. 

And  o'er  thy  bier  its  latest  accents  die ; 
Misled  in  phaintom-peopled  realms  too  long-* 

Though  not  to  me  the  muse  averse  deny, 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  her  visions  to  descry-* 
Such  thriftless  pastime  should  with  youth  be  o'er ; 

And  he  who  loved  with  thee  his  notes  to  try. 
But  for  thy  sake  such  idlesse  would  deplore — 
And  swears  to  meditate  the  thankless  muse  no  more. 

* "  That  Amorican  literature  experienced  a  great  loss  in  the  early  death  of  Sands, 
viH  be  felt  by  the  reader  who  makes  acquaintance  with  his  well-cultivated, 
^MBpt,  exnberant  genius,  whieh  promised,  had  Ufb  been  spared,  a  distinguished 
cvwr  of  genial  mental  activity  and  prodaotivenesa" — Dvtckisok. 

A  ieriea  of  interesting  papers  on  the  early  and  unpubliBhed  writings  of  this 
"troe  ion  of  genins"  may  be  found  in  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  volumes 
of  the^Kniekerbocker  Magasme." 

'Mr.  Bastbam  died  Deoember,  1819,  on  a  voyage  to  Santa  Oras,  underiaken 
to  N(y&  Us  health. 
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ODE  TO  EYlSNINa. 

Hail  1  sober  evening  I  thee  the  haraBs'd  brain 
And  aching  heart  with  fond  orisons  greet; 

The  respite  &ou  of  toil ;  the  balm  of  pain ; 
To  thoughtftil  mind  the  hour  for  musing  meet: 
'Tis  then  the  sage,  flrom  forth  his  lone  retreat, 

The  rolling  uniTerse  around  espies ; 
*Tis  then  the  bard  may  hold  communion  sweet 

With  lovelj  shapes,  unkenn'd  by  grosser  eyes, 

And  quick  perception  comes  of  finer  mystwies. 

The  silent  hour  of  bliss  I  when  in  the  west 
Her  argent  cresset  lights  the  star  of  loye :— 

The  spiritual  hour !  when  creatures  blest 
Unseen  return  o'er  former  haunts  to  rove^ 
While  sleep  his  shadowy  mantle  spreads  aboTe, 

Bleep,  brother  of  forgetAilness  and  death, 
Round  well-known  couch  with  noiseless  tread  they  rove, 

In  tones  of  heavenly  music  comfort  breathe, 

And  tell  what  weal  or  bale  shall  chance  the  moon  benesth. 

Hour  of  devotion !  like  a  distant  sea, 

The  world's  loud  voices  faintly  murmuring  die ; 
Responsive  to  the  spheral  harmony, 

While  grateAU  hymns  are  borne  from  earth  on  high. 

Oh !  who  can  gaze  on  yon  unsullied  sky, 
And  not  grow  purer  from  the  heavenward  view  ! 

As  those,  the  Virgin  Mother's  meek,  full  eye 
Who  met,  if  uninspired  lore  be  true. 
Felt  a  new  birth  within,  and  sin  no  longer  knew. 

Let  others  hail  the  oriflamme  of  mom. 
O'er  kindling  hills  unfurl'd  with  gorgeous  dyes! 

0,  mild,  blue  Evening  1  still  to  thee  I  turn. 
With  holier  thought,  and  with  undazzled  eyes ; — 
Where  wealth  and  power  with  glare  and  splendpr  nse, 

Let  fools  and  slaves  disgustful  incense  bum ! 
Still  Memory's  moonUght  lustre  let  me  prise ; 

The  great,  the  good,  whose  course  is  o'er,  discern. 

And,  from  their  glories  past,  time's  mighty  lessons  lesm! 

From  "  Tamogden," 

MONODT  ON  SAMUEL  PATOH.^ 

*<By  tvftter  slttll  he  die,  and  teke  Us  end."— AunnABS. 

Toll  for  Sam  Patch  I    Sam  Patch,  who  jumps  nt>  more, 
This  or  the  world  to  come.    Sam  Patch  is  dead ! 
'  The  vulgar  pathway  to  the  unknown  shore 
Of  dark  friturity,  he  would  not  tread. 

^  teuiel  Patch  was  a  boatman  on  the  Brie  Canal,  in  New  Toik.    HaB«^ 
lilm«elf  notoriooB  by  leaping  from  the  mastf  of  ships,  from  the  Palls  of  WMgoti 
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No  friwida  stood  Borrowing  round  his  dying  bed ; 
Nor»  with  decorous  woe,  sedately  stepp'd 

Behind  his  corpse,  and  tears  by  retail  shed  ;— 
The  mighty  riyer,  as  it  onward  swept, 
In  one  great,  wholesale  sob,  his  body  drown'd  and  kepi. 

Toll  for  Sam  Patch !  he  scom'd  the  common  way 
That  leads  to  fame,  up  heights  of  rough  ascent. 

And  hsTing  heard  Pope  and  Longinus  say, 
That  some  sreat  men  had  risen  to  falls,  he  went 
And  jnmp'd  where  wild  Passaic's  waves  had  rent 

The  antique  rocks ; — the  air  free  passage  gave, — 
And  graciously  the  liquid  element 

Upbore  him,  like  some  sea-god  on  its  wave ; 

And  all  the  people  said  that  Sam  was  very  braye. 

Fame,  the  clear  spirit  that  doth  to  heayen  upraise, 

Led  Sam  to  dive  into  what  Byron  calls 
The  hell  of  waters.    For  the  sake  of  praise, 

He  woo'd  the  bathos  down  great  waterfalls ; 

The  diziy  precipice,  which  the  eye  appalls 
Of  trayellers  for  pleasure,  Samuel  found 

Pleasant,  as  are  to  women  lighted  halls 
Cramm'd  ftill  of  fools  and  fiddles ;  to  the  sound 
Of  the  eternal  roar,  he  timed  his  desperate  bound. 

Bam  was  a  fool.    But  the  large  world  of  such 

Has  thousandsy'better  taught,  alike  absurd. 
And  less  sublime.    Of  fame  he  soon  got  much. 

Where  distant  cataracts  spout,  of  him  men  heard. 

Alas  for  Sam  I  Had  he  aright  preferred 
The  kindly  element  to  which  he  gave 

Himself  so  fearlessly,  we  had  not  heard 
That  it  was  now  his  winding-sheet  and  grave, 
Nor  song,  'twixt  tears  and  smiles,  our  requiem  for  the  brave. 

I  say,  the  muse  shall  quite  forget  to  sound 

The  ohord  whose  music  is  undying,  if 
She  do  not  strike  it  when  Sam  Patch  is  drown'd. 

Leander  dived  for  love.    Leucadia's  cUlF 

The  Lesbian  Sappho  leap'd  from  in  a  milF, 
To  punish  Phaon ;  Icarus  went  dead. 

Because  the  wax  did  not  continue  stiff ; 
And,  had  he  minded  what  his  father  said, 
He  had  not  given  a  name  unto  his  watery  bed. 

And  Hello's  case  was  all  an  accident. 
As  everybody  knows.    Why  sing  of  these  t 

nd  ftma  the  Fells  in  the  Genesee  River,  at  Rochester.  He  did  this,  as  he  said, 
to  ihov  "that  some  thinn  can  be  done  as  well  as  others;"  and  henoe  this,  now, 
prorerUsl  phraee.  His  last  feat  was  in  the  summer  of  1881,  when,  in  the  pie- 
Mn«e  of  many  thoosands,  he  Jumped  from  above  the  highest  rook  over  which  the 
wifar  feOs  in  the  Genesee,  and  was  lost  He  had  drank  too  freely  before 
C«iBg  apon  the  seaffold,  and  lost  his  balanoe  in  desoendingi  The  above  verses 
wb  vrlttsn  a  few  days  after  this  event 

40 
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Nor  would  I  rank  with  Sam  that  man  who  went 
Down  into  iEtna*8  womb — ^Empedoelee 
I  think  he  oall'd  himself.    Themselves  to  please, 

Or  else  unwillingly,  they  made  their  springs ; 
For  glory  in  the  abstract,  Sam  made  his. 

To  prove  to  all  men,  commons,  lords,  and  kings, 

Th^  **  some  things  may  be  done  as  weU  as  other  things.** 

And  while  Niagara  prolongs  its  thunder, 

Though  still  the  rock  primeval  disappears. 
And  nations  change  their  bounds — the  theme  of  wonder 

Shall  Sam  go  down  the  cataract  of  long  years ; 

And  if  there  be»  sublimity  in  tears. 
Those  shall  be  precious  which  the  adventurer  shed 

When  his  ftrail  star  gave  way,  and  waked  his  fears 
Lest  by  the  ungenerous  crowd  it  might  be  said 
That  he  was  aU  a  hoax,  or  that  his  pluck  had  fled. 

Who  would  compare  the  maudlin  Alexander, 

Blubbering,  because  he  had  no  job  .in  hand, 
Acting  the  hypocrite,  or  else  the  gander, 

With  Sam,  whose  grief  we  all  can  understand? 

His  crying  was  not  womanish,  nor  plann*d 
For  exhibition ;  but  his  heart  o'erswell'd 

With  its  own  agony,  when  he  the  grand 
Natural  arrangements  for  a  jump  beheld. 
And,  measuring  the  cascade,  found  not  his  courage  qaeUU 

But,  ere  he  leaped,  he  begg'd  of  those  who  made 
Money  by  his  dread  venture,  that  if  he 

Should  perish,  such  collection  should  be  paid 
As  might  be  pick'd  up  from  the  "  company*' 
7b  hu  mother.    This,  his  last  request,  shaU  be— 

Though  she  who  bore  him  ne*er  his  fate  should  know — 
An  iris,  glittering  o*er  his  memory. 

When  all  the  streams  have  worn  their  barriers  low, 

And,  by  the  sea  drunk  up,  forever  cease  to  flow. 

Therefore  it  it  considered,  that  Sam  Patch 
ShaU  never  be  forgot  in  prose  or  rhyme ; 

His  name  shall  be  a  portion  in  the  batch 
Of  the  heroic  dough,  which  baking  Time 
Kneads  for  consuming  ages — and  the  chime 

Of  Fame*s  old  bells,  long  as  they  truly  ring, 
Shall  tell  of  him :  he  dived  for  the  sublime. 

And  found  it.    Thou,  who  with  the  eagle's  wing, 

Being  a  goose,  wouldst  fly,— dream  not  of  such  a  thing! 
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GEORGB  WlSHINeTOy  DOANB. 

Oioiua  WASHorcffOR  DoAiniy  I>.I>.,  LL.D^  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chorah  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1799.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  graduated  at  Union  College,  and 
soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  theology.  He  officiated,  for  four  years,  as 
asiigtant  minister  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Tork,  and,  in  1824,  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Belles-Lettree  and  Oratory  in  Wasldngton  College,  Hartford,  Con- 
neetient.  This  chair  he  resigned  in  1828,  and  accepted  an  inritation  from  Trinity 
Choreh,  Beaton,  as  an  assistant  minister.  The  next  year,  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Eliia  Greene  Perlcins,  and,  in  1830,  was  elected  the  rector  of  the  church  in  which 
for  two  years  he  had  oflficiated  as  assistant.  On  the  Slst  of  October,  1832,  he  was 
eonsserated  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Church  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
next  year  became  reotor  of  St  Mary's  Church,  Burlington. 

Besides  attending  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  official  position,  Bishop  Doane 
has  interssted  himself  Teiy  much  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  has  labored  assi- 
daoady  to  promote  its  best  interests.  In  1837,  he  ibunded  St  Mary's  Hall,  Bur- 
]ington«*-a  sishool  for  young  ladies;  and,  in  1846,  Burlington  Oollege,—both  of 
which  are  highly  flourishing. 

Bishop  Doane  has  published  no  large  work  upon  any  one  subject;  yet  his 
publications  have  been  numerous,  consisting  mosUy  of  sermons,  charges,  and 
literary  addresses.  In  1824,  he  published  a  small  yolume  of  poetry,  entitled 
Songt  bjf  tk4  Way,  ekiefy  Devotional;  and,  from  time  to  time,  occasional  pieoea 
of  singular  beauty.  Indeed,  throughout  all  his  writings,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
there  is  seen  a  refined  taste  and  a  classic  finish,  that  giro  him  a  rank  among  our 
pusst  writera.    He  died  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  April  26th»  1859. 

ON  AN  OLD  WEDDING-RING. 

Tn  I>KyKiB^>Two  hearts  united. 

TsB  Hono^-Dear  love  of  mine^  my  heart  is  thine. 

I  like  that  ring — ^that  ancient  ring, 

Of  masslTe  form,  and  virgin  gold,. 
Ab  firm,  as  free  from  base  alloy 

As  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old. 
I  like  it — ^for  it  walls  me  back. 

Far,  far  along  the  stream  of  time, 
To  other  men,  and  other  days. 

The  men  and  days  of  deeds  sublime. 

But  most  I  like  it,  as  it  tells 

The  tale  of  well-requited  love ; 
How  youthfdl  fondness  persevered. 

And  youthfiil  faith  disdain'd  to  rovfr^ 
How  warmly  he  his  suit  preferr'd. 

Though  sAe,  unpitying,  long  denied. 
Till,  soften'd  and  subdued,  at  last. 

He  won  his  **fair  and  blooming  bride. "« 
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How,  till  the  appointed  day  arriyed, 

They  blamed  the  laiy-footed  hoars-- 
How,  then,  the  white-robed  maiden  train 

Strew'd  their  glad  way  with  freshest  flo' 
And  how,  before  the  holy  nuui. 

They  stood,  in  all  their  youthful  pride, 
And  spoke  those  words,  and  yoVd  those  yowb. 

Which  bind  the  husband  to  his  bride : 

All  this  it  tells;  the  pUghted  troth-* 

The  gift  of  every  earthly  thing — 
The  hand  in  hand — the  heart  in  heart— 

For  this  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 
I  like  its  old  and  quaint  device ; 

'*Two  blended  hearts^* — though  time  may  wear  them. 
No  mortal  change,  no  mortal  chance, 

«  Till  death,''  shall  e'er  in  sunder  tear  them. 

Tear  after  year,  'neath  sun  and  storm, 

Their  hope  in  heaven,  their  trust  in  God, 
In  changeless,  hesortfelt,  holy,  love. 

These  two  the  world's  rough  pathway  trod. 
Age  might  impair  their  youthftd  fires. 

Their  strength  might  fail,  'mid  life's  bleak  weather. 
Still,  hand  in  hand,  they  travell'd  on — 

Kind  souls !  they  sliunber  now  together. 

I  like  its  simple  poesy,  too : 

**  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine  1" 
Thine,  when  the  dark  storm  howls  along, 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine, 
"  This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love  I" 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  forever : 
Thine,  till  the  springs  of  life  shall  fail ; 

Thine,  till  the  coiSs  of  life  shall  sever. 

Remnant  of  days  departed  long. 

Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken, 
Pledge  of  devoted  faithAilness, 

Of  heartfelt,  holy  love,  the  token: 
What  varied  feelings  round  it  cling  !— 
For  these,  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 


THAT  SIUSNT  MOON. 

That  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon. 
Careering  now  through  cloudless  sky. 

Oh,  who  shall  tell  what  varied  scenes 
Have  pass'd  beneath  her  placid  eye. 

Since  first,  to  light  this  wayward  eurth, 

She  walk'd  in  tranquil  beauty  forth  I 

How  oft  has  guilt's  unhallow'd  hand, 
And  superstition's  senseless  rite. 

And  loud,  licentious  revelry 
Profaned  her  pure  and  holy  light: 
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SmtU  ^Tmpftthj  10  li«rSy  I  ween, 

Witbi  sights  like  these,  that  virgin  queen  I 

But  dear  to  her,  in  summer  eve. 

By  rippling  wsyo,  or  tufted  groTO, 
When  hand  in  hand  is  purely  clasp'd, 

And  heart  meets  heart  in  holy  love. 
To  smile  in  quiet  loneliness^ 
And  hear  each  whisper'd  yow,  and  bless. 

Difln[>er8ed  along  the  world's  wide  way. 

When  friends  are  far,  and  fond  ones  rove, 
How  powerful  she  to  wake  the  thought, 

And  start  the  tear  for  those  we  love, 
Who  watoh  with  us  at  night's  psAe  noon, 
And  gase  upon  that  silent  moon  I 

How  powerful,  too,  to  hearts  that  mourn, 

The  magic  of  that  moonlight  sky. 
To  bring  again  the  yanish'd  scenes — 

The  happy  eyes  of  days  gone  by ; 
Again  to  bring,  'mid  bursting  tears. 
The  loTed,  the  lost,  of  other  years ! 

And  oft  she  looks,  that  silent  moon. 

On  lonely  eyes  that  wake  to  weep 
In  dungeon  dark,  or  sacred  cell. 

Or  couch,  whence  pain  has  banish'd  sleep: 
Oh,  softly  beams  her  gentle  eye 
On  those  who  mourn,  and  those  who  die ! 

But,  beam  on  whomsoever  she  will. 

And  fall  where'er  her  splendors  may. 
There's  pureness  hi  her  ohasten'd  light, 

There's  comfort  in  her  tranquil  ray : 
What  power  is  hers  to  soothe  the  heart  t— > 
What  power  the  trembling  tear  to  start ! 

The  dewy  mom  let  others  Ioto, 

Or  bask  them  in  the  noontide  ray ; 
There's  not  an  hour  but  has  its  charm. 

From  dawning  light  to  dying  day  :^- 
But,  oil,  be  mine  a  fairer  boon— 
That  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon  I 


GBENVILLB  MBLLEN,  1799^1841. 

AknYHXa  MmhLn,  son  of  the  late  Chief-JuBtioe  Prentifls  MeDen,  LL.D.,  of 
UMikb,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Biddeford,  in  that  State,  on  the  19th  of  Jone^ 
ltl9,  and  gradnaled  at  Harvard  University  fai  1818.  He  entered  the  profession 
of  the  law,  bat,  finding  it  not  suited  to  his  feelings,  sbsndoned  it  for  the  more  eon- 
gnul  attraetions  of  poetry  and  general  literature.  He  resided  Ave  or  six  years 
m  Boston,  and  afterwards  in  Kew  York.   His  health  had  always  been  rather  deU- 
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eate,  and  in  1840,  in  hopes  of  dMiTing  adrtntage  ticom  a  nUder  oUmp^e^  bt  iitdf 
a  Toyage  to  CqIml  Bat  he  was  not  benefited  materially  hj  the  ehaage.  and,  iMn- 
ing,  the  next  spring,  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  relanied  home^  wd  diea  ia  Kev 
Tork  on  the  5th  of  September,  1841. 

Mr.  Mellen  wrote  for  rarious  magasines  and  periodicals.  In  18S6,  iie  dalirend, 
at  Portland,  before  the  Peace  Society  of  Maine,  a  poem,  entitled  TkeBm^Em- 
firm.  In  1827,  he  pabliohed  Our  Chronicle  of  Twat^-Six,  a  satira;  and  in  1829, 
QUut  Taht  and  Sad  TaUt, — a  rolume  in  prose,  firom  his  oontribiuioBS  to  the 
periodicals.  Th4  Mart^»  Triumph,  Buried  Valley,  and  other  Pi>em$,  Sfpeaied  in 
1884.  The  Arst-named  poem  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Saint  AV«m,  ths  ftnt 
Christian  martyr  in  England.  In  the  Buried  Vall^  he  deseribes  the  tsmtb 
aralanche  at  The  Notoh  in  the  White  Mountains,  in  1826,  by  whioh  be  Willqr 
fiunily  was  destroyed.* 

THE  MABTTB. 

Not  yet,  not  yet  the  martyr  dies.     He  sees 

His  triumph  on  its  way.     He  hears  the  crash 
Of  the  loud  thunder  round  his  enemies. 

And  dim  through  tears  of  blood  he  sees  it  dash 
His  dwelling  and  iu  idols.    Joy  to  him  1 

The  Lord — ^the  Lord  hath  spoken  from  the  sky  f 
The  loftier  glories  on  his  eyeballs  swim  1 

He  hears  the  trumpet  of  Eternity! 

Calling  his  spirit  home — a  clarion  Toioe  on  high! 

Tet,  yet  one  moment  linger  I    Who  are  they 
That  sweep  far  off  along  the  quivering  air  T 

It  is  God's  bright,  immortal  company — 
The  martyr  pilgrim  and  his  band  are  there ! 

Shadows  with  golden  crowns  and  sounding  lyres, 
And  the  white  royal  robes,  are  issuing  out. 

And  beckon  upwards  through  the  wreathing  fires. 

The  biasing  pathway  compassing  about,  ^ 

With  radiant  heads  unyeiVd,  and  anthems  joyftil  shont  I 

He  sees,  he  hears !  upon  his  dying  gaze. 

Forth  from  the  throng  one  bright-hair'd  angel  near. 
Stoops  his  red  pinion  through  the  mantling  bUse— 

It  is  the  heaven-triumphing  wanderer  I 
"I  come— we  meet  again!" — ^the  martyr  cries, 

And  smiles  of  deathless  glory  round  him  play : 
Then  on  that  flaming  cross  he  bows — and  dies  1 

His  ashes  eddy  on  the  sinking  day, 

While  through  the  roaring  oak  his  spirit  wings  its  way! 
^ _-: , 

*  Upon  the  merits  of  Grenyille  Mellen'e  poetry,  a  writer  in  the  22d  toL  of  the 
''American  Qoarterly  Review"  thus  remarks :—"  There  is  in  these  poems  do  no-, 
nsual  sublimity  to  awaken  surprise,  no  extreme  pathos  to  communicate  the  hraf 
of  grief,  no  chivalrous  narrative  to  stir  the  blood  to  adventure,  no  high-psinted 
ardor  in  love  to  make  us  enraptored  with  beaaty.  Yet  we  were  charmed ;  for  «• 
love  purity  of  sentiment,  and  we  found  it ;  wc  love  amiability  of  heart,  and  ocn 
we  could  perceive  it  in  every  stanza.  The  muse  of  Mellen  delights  in  the  beauties, 
not  in  the  deformities,  of  nature :  she  is  more  inclined  to  celebrate  the  virtoee  thes 
denoonoe  the  vices  of  man." 
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THS  SAQLB. 

OM  SESDTG  AH  BAfiLB  PASS  HEAB  XS  m  AUTUXH  TWILIOHT. 

Sail  on,  thou  lone  imperial  bird, 

Of  -qnenclileBB  eye  and  tireless  wing ; 
How  is  thy  distant  coming  heard 

As  the  night's  breezes  round  thee  ring  I 
Thy  course  was  'gainst  the  burning  sun 

ia  his  eztremest  glory  I    How  1 
Is  thy  unequalled  daring  done, 

Thou  Btoop'st  to  earth  so  lowly  now  ? 

Or  hast  thou  left  thy  rocking  dome, 

Thy  roaring  crag,  thy  lightning  pine. 
To  find  some  secret,  meaner  home, 

Less  stormy  and  unsafe  than  thine  7 
Else  why  thy  dusky  pinions  bend 

So  closely  to  this  shadowy  world, 
And  round  thy  searching  glances  send. 

As  wishing  thy  broad  pens  were  fiirFd  T 

Tet  lonely  is  thy  shattered  nest, 

Thy  eyry  desolate,  though  high ; 
And  lonely  thou,  alike,  at  rest, 

Or  soaring  in  thy  upper  sky. 
The  golden  Ught  that  bathes  thy  plumes, 

On  thine  interminable  flight. 
Falls  cheerless  on  earth's  desert  tombs. 

And  makes  the  North's  ice-mountains  bright 

So  come  the  eagle-hearted  down. 

So  come  the  proud  and  high  to  earth. 
When  life's  night-gathering  tempests  frown 

Oyer  their  glory  and  their  mirth ; 
So  quails  the  mind's  undying  eye, 

That  bore  nnyeil'd  fame's  noontide  sun ; 
So  man  seeks  solitude,  to  die. 

His  high  place  left,  his  triumphs  done. 

So,  round  the  residence  of  power, 

A  cold  and  joyless  lustre  shines, 
And  on  life's  pinnacles  will  lower 

Clouds  dark  as  bathes  the  eagle's  pines. 
But,  oh,  the  mellow  light  that  pours 

From  God's  pure  throne-— the  light  that  sayes ! 
It  warms  the  spirit  as  it  soars. 

And  sheds  deep  radiance  round  our  graves. 


OONSOIENOB. 

Toiee  of  the  yiewless  spirit  I  that  hast  rung 
Through  the  still  chambers  of  the  human  heart, 

Since  our  first  parents  in  sweet  Eden  sung 
Their  low  Isment  in  tear»— 4hou  voioe^  thai  art 
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Around  us  and  abore  ns,  Bonndins  on 

With  a  perpetual  eoho,  'tis  on  thee, 
The  ministry  sublime  to  wake  and  warn  I — 

Full  of  that  high  and  wondrous  Deity, 
That  oall'd  existenoe  out  from  Chaos'  lonely  sea! 

Voioe  that  art  heard  through  erery  age  and  elime, 

Commanding  like  a  trumpet  OTOfy  ear 
That  lends  no  heeding  to  the  sounds  of  Time,  f 

Seal'd  up,  for  aye,  from  cradle  to  the  bier  I 
That  fallest,  like  a  watchman's  through  the  night. 

Bound  those  who  sit  in  joy  and  thoee  who  weep, 
Tet  startling  all  men  with  thy  tones  of  might — 

O  Toice,  uat  dwellest  in  the  hallow'd  deep 
Of  our  own  bosom's  silence— eloquent  in  sleep  I 

'That  comest  in  the  clearness  of  thy  power, 

Amid  the  crashing  battle's  wild  uproar, 
Stem  as  at  peaceful  midnight's  leaden  hour ; 

That  talkest  by  the  ocean's  bellowing  shore. 
When  surge  meets  surge  in  revelry,  and  lifts 

Its  booming  voice  above  the  weltering  sea; 
That  risest  loudly  'mid  the  roaring  cliffs. 

And  o'er  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  goest  f^ee. 
E'en  as  the  silver  tones  of  quiet  infancy  i 

Spirit  of  God  I  what  sovereignty  is  thine ! 

Thine  is  no  homage  of  the  bended  knee ; 
Thou  hast  of  vassalage  no  human  sign ; 

Tet  monarohs  hold  no  royal  rule  like  theet 
Unlike  the  crowned  idols  of  our  race. 

Thou  dost  no  earthly  pomp  about  thee  cast, 
Thou  tireless  sentinel  of  elder  days  I — 

Who,  who  to  CoNsouHoi  doth  not  bow  at  last, 
Old  arbiter  of  Time — the  present  and  the  past  t 

Thou  wast  f^m  God  when  the  green  earth  was  young, 

And  man  enchanted  roved  amid  its  flowers, 
When  faultless  woman  to  his  bosom  clung, 

Or  led  him  through  her  paradise  of  bowers ; 
Where  love's  low  whispers  from  the  Garden  rose, 

And  both  amid  its  bloom  and  beauty  bent, 
In  the  long  luxury  of  their  first  repose  I 

When  the  whole  earth  was  incense,  and  there  went 
Perpetual  praise  from  altars  to  the  firmament 


WILLIAM  B.  0.  PBABODT,  17W— IWr. 

William  BouBin  Oltvbb  Psabodt,  son  of  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  of  lb*^> 
tTew  Hampahire,  was  born  in  that  town,  July  9,  1799,i  and,  after  oompl«ting  bis 
preparatory  studies  at  Philllpa  Academy,  in  his  native  town,  he  entsred  Hamrd 

>  He  had  a  tw)ii-brother,  Oliver  WUliam  Bourne  Peabody:  the  twe  fitted  ftr 
9oUege  together  at  Bxeler  Aoadeiny,  and  graduated  together.    OUver  itndied  liv 
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Colkge,  when  he  gndaated  In  1816.  In  1820|  he  beoame  the  pastor  of  a  Uni* 
ttrian  oongregation  at  Springfleld,  Maseaohiuettfl,  where  he  resided  till  his  death, 
on  the  28tfa  of  May,  1847.1  Besidei  the  l^thfol  disoharge  of  his  paroohia] 
dntiea,  Mr.  Peabody  wrote  nomerous  ordoles  for  the  "North  Amerioan  BoTiew" 
and  the  "Christian  Examiner/'  and  is  the  author  of  many  beaatiftil  oooaslonal 
pisew  of  poetiy,  of  whioh  none  deeerres  more  to  be  remembered  than  his 

HYMN  OF  MATUBB. 

God  of  the  earth's  extended  plains  1 

The  dark  green  fields  contented  lie : 
The  mountains  rise  like  holy  towers, 

Where  man  might  commune  with  the  sky : 
The  tall  cliff  chafienges  the  storm 

That  lowers  upon  the  Tale  below, 
Where  shaded  fountains  send  their  streams. 

With  joyous  music  in  their  flow. 

God  of  the  dark  and  heayy  deep  I 

The  waves  lie  sleeping  on  the  sands. 
Till  the  fierce  trumpet  of  the  storm 

Hath  summoned  up  their  thundering  bands ; 
Then  the  white  sails  are  dash'd  like  foam. 

Or  hurry,  trembling,  o'er  the  seas. 
Tin,  calm'd  by  thee,  ike  sinking  gale 

Serenely  breathes,  "  Depart  in  peace." 

God  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade  t 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree, 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale, 

lifts  up  admiring  eyes  to  thee ; 
But  mora  majestic  far  the^  stand, 

When,  side  by  side,  their  ranks  they  form. 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green. 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm. 

God  of  the  light  and  yiewless  air  I 

Where  summer  breeies  sweetly  flow. 
Or,  gathering  in  their  angry  might, 

Thie  fierce  and  wintry  tempests  blow ; 
All — ^firom  the  erening's  plaintiTe  sigh. 

That  hardly  lifts  the  drooping  flower, 
To  the  wild  whirlwind's  midnight  cry — 

Breathe  forth  the  language  of  thy  power 

God  of  the  fiair  and  open  sky  I 
How  gloriously  aboYe  us  springs 

ttfirrt,  hot  afterwards  tamed  his  attention  more  to  literature,  and  assisted  Alez- 
ttdw  H.  Bvwett,  in  1831,  in  the  editorship  of  the  «  North  Amerioan  Beriew." 
Sobaeqiunay  he  studied  theology,  settled  in  Burlington,  Vermont  and  died 
Jalj«,1848. 

I  Baad  a  diaooorte  deliyered  at  his  flmeral  by  Ber.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  B.I).* 
■id  an  articie  hi  the  ^'Christian  Bjuuniner,"  Beptember,  1847. 
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The  tented  dome,  of  hearenly  blue. 
Suspended  on  the  rainbow's  rings ! 

Each  brilliant  star,  that  sparkles  through. 
Each  gilded  cloud,  that  wanders  free 

In  evening's  purple  radiance,  gives 
The  beauty  of  its  praise  to  thee. 

God  of  the  rolling  orbs  above  I 

Thy  name  is  written  clearly  bright 
In  the  warm  day's  unvarying  blase. 

Or  evening's  gulden  shower  of  light. 
For  every  fire  that  fronts  the  sun, 

And  every  spark  that  walks  alone 
Around  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven, 

Were  kindled  at  thy  burning  throne. 

God  of  the  world !  the  hour  must  come, 

And  nature's  self  to  dust  return ; 
Her  crumbling  altars  must  decay ; 

Her  incense-fires  shall  cease  to  bum ; 
But  still  her  grand.and  lovely  scenes 

Have  made  man's  warmest  praises  flow ; 
For  hearts  grow  holier  as  they  trace 

The  beauty  of  the  world  below. 


LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 


LrniA  Kama.  Fnuras,  though  bom  in  MassaohuMtti,  spent  the  esily  portifls 
of  her  youth  in  Maine.  WhUe  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Conven  fna- 
ois,  of  Watertown,  fai  the  latter  part  of  1833,  she  was  prompted  to  write  ber  fint 
work  by  reading,  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  an  article  on  Yamoyden,  ii 
which  the  writer  (John  G.  Palfrey,  D.D.)  eloquently  describes  the  adi^tatkm  of 
early  New  England  history  to  the  purposes  of  fiction ;  and  in  lees  than  tm 
months  her  first  work,  Hobomok,  appeared, — a  tale  founded  upon  the  eaiiy  hiiloiy 
of  New  England,  which  was  'reoeived  with  very  great  favor.  The  next  j«tf 
appeared  the  B9UU,  a  tale  of  the  Revolution.  In  1828,  she  was  manisd  to 
David  Lee  Child,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  and  subsequently  the  editor  of  ft* 
<<  National  Anti-Blaveiy  Standard."  In  1827,  she  eommeoeed  the  Jmeaa*  Mit- 
ottUonjf,  a  moDthly  magasine  for  children.  It  was  an  admirable  wo^  and  sooe 
of  Mrs.  Child's  best  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  it.  She  next  issued  the  Fngd 
ffova9wiftf  a  work  on  domestic  economy,  designed  for  ftmiUes  of  limited  neaBii 
and  a  most  useful  book  for  alL  In  1881  appealed  Tks  MoAm^t  Book^fi^^ 
ezoellent  oounsel  for  training  ehildren;  and,  in  1833,  TU  GtrTt  Book  Soon 
after,  she  prepaied  the  lives  of  Madame  de  Staifi,  MadasM  Boiand,  KsdaM 
Gnyon,  and  Lady  Russell,  for  the  Ladi^  Famify  Librwy,  which  were  ibUovtd 
by  the  Bioffropl^  of  Good  Wivn,  and  TU  HUlory  0/  the  ObncKti(m  of  IToMe* 
m  all  Aget,  in  two  volumes. 

The  year  1833  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  this  aooorapUshed  lady,  n 
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in  it  the  took  her  stand,  nobly  and  ablj,  npon  the  side  of  the  great  anti-skveij 
moTementy  and  published  An  Appeal  for  that  OUm  of  Americant  ealUd  A/rieaH$, 
a  work  of  great  power,  and  which  produced  much  sensation.^  In  1835  appeared 
PkOolkM,  a  classical  romance  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia.  This  is  the 
iBOst  sebolarly  and  elaborate  of  her  productions,  and  shows  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  histoiy  and  the  literature  of  that  most  brilliant  age. 

In  1841,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ohild  remoTcd  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  became 
fbe  editors  of  the  "  National  Anti-Slayery  Standard."  In  the  same  year  she  com- 
menced a  series  of  letters  for  the  "Boston  Courier,"  which  were  afterwards 
republished  in  two  Tolumes,  with  the  title  of  Lettert  from  New  York  ;  a  pleasani 
series  of  descriptions  of  erery-day  life  in  that  great  city,  and  abounding  with 
pbjlosophioal  and  thoughtfhl  truth.  In  1840,  Mrs.  Child  published  a  collection 
of  her  magaxine-stories  under  the  tide  of  Fact  and  Fietion.  Her  last  work,  one 
of  (he  most  elaborate  she  has  undertaken,  is  entitled  The  Progreee  of  Bdigioua 
Ideatf  ewthraeing  a  Vieto  of  every  Form  of  Belief,  from  the  moet  Anoient  Hindoo 
Beearde,  Id  the  Ooaq)lete  EetahUthment  of  ike  pig»al  Ohureh,* 


MABIUS. 
BT  ▲  PAnrmre  bt  tahdbbltv,  of  mabiub  bbatbd  amobq 

BUIK8  OF  OABTHAGS. 


Pillars  are  fallen  at  thy  feet, 

Fanes  quiTer  in  the  air, 
A  prostrate  city  is  thy  seat — 

And  thou  alone  art  there. 

No  change  comes  o'er  thy  noble  brow, 
Though  ruin  is  arodnd  thee ; 

Thine  eye-beam  bums  as  prondly  now, 
As  when  the  laurel  orown'd  thee. 

It  cannot  bend  thy  lofty  soul, 
Though  friends  and  fame  depart ; 

The  car  of  fate  may  o'er  thee  roll, 
Nor  crush  thy  Roman  heart. 

And  Genius  hath  electric  power. 
Which  earth  can  never  tame ; 


*  Wheo  this  work  of  Mrs.  Child's  appeared.  Dr.  Ghanning,  it  is  said,  was  so 
^ghted  with  it  that  he  at  once  walked  from  Boston  to  Bozbury  to  see  the 
aathor,  though  a  stranger  to  him,  and  to  thank  her  for  it 

'Of  Mrs.  Child's  writings  an  Bnglish  reviewer  thus  speaks :—" Whatever 
eoBSB  to  her  from  without,  whether  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  whether  in  nature 
or  srt,  is  reflected  in  her  writings  with  a  halo  of  beauty  thrown  about  it  by  her 
own  fiuicy ;  and,  thus  presented,  it  appeals  to  our  sympathies  and  awakens  an 
interest  whi^h  carves  it  upon  the  memoxy  in  letters  of  gold.  But  she  has  yet 
Mfier  claims  to  respect  than  a  poetical  nature.  8he  is  a  philosopher,  and,  better 
<tiU,  a  religious  philosopher.  Every  page  presents  to  us  scraps  of  wisdom,  not 
pedsnticaUy  put  forth,  as  if  to  attract  admiration,  but  thrown  out  by  the  way,  in 
Meming  unconsciousness,  and  as  part  of  her  ordinaxy  thoughts." 
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Bright  sons  may  sooreh,  and  dark  douda  low«r« 
ItB  flash  IB  Btill  the  same. 

The  dreams  we  loTed  in  earljr  lifo 

May  melt  like  mist  away ; 
High  thoughts  may  seem,  'mid  passion's  strife, 

Like  Carthage  in  decay. 

And  proud  hopes  in  the  human  heart 

May  be  to  ruin  hurPd, 
Like  mouldering  monuments  of  art 

Heap'd  on  a  sleeping  world. 

Yet  there  is  something  will  not  die, 
Where  life  hath  once  been  fair; 

Some  towering  thoughts  still  rear  on  high, 
Some  Boman  lingers  there ! 


A  STRSET  SOENE. 

Whe  Other  day,  aa  I  came  down  Broome  Street,  I  saw  a  stareet- 
muaician  playing  near  the  door  of  a  genteel  dwelling.  The  oigui 
was  uncommonly  sweet  and  mellow  in  its  tones,  the  tones  were 
slow  and  plaintiye,  and  I  fancied  that  I  saw  in  the  womsa's 
Italian  &ce  an  expression  that  indicated  sufficient  r^nement  to 
prefer  the  tender  and  the  melancholy  to  the  lively  <^  trainer  tones" 
in  vogue  with  the  populace.  She  looked  like  one  who  had  suf- 
fered much,  and  the  sorrowful  music  seemed  her  own  fmpropriste 
voice.  A  Uttle  girl  clung  to  her  scanty  garments,  as  if  a£nid  of 
all  thin^  but  her  moUier.  As  I  looked  at  them,  a  young  lady 
of  pleasing  countenance  opened  the  window,  and  began  to  sing 
like  a  bird,  in  keeping  with  the  street-organ.  Two  other  yoong 
girls  came  and  leaned  on  her  shoulder ;  and  still  she  sung  on. 
blessings  on  her  gentle  heart  I  It  waa  evidently  the  spontaneous 
gush  of  human  love  and  sympathy.  The  beauty  of  the  inddeot 
attracted  attention.  A  group  of  gentlemen  gradually  collected 
round  the  organist;  and  ever  as  the  tune  ended,  they  bowed  re- 
spectfully toward  the  window,  waved  their  hata,  and  called  oat, 
^'  More,  if  you  please  I'^  One,  whom  I  knew  well  for  the  kindest 
and  truest  soul,  passed  round  his  hat ;  hearts  were  kindled,  and 
the  silver  fell  in  freely.  In  a  minute,  four  or  five  dollars  were 
collected  for  the  poor  woman.  She  spoke  no  word  of  gratitade; 
but  she  gave  such  a  look  I  ''  Will  you  go  to  the  next  street,  and 
pky  to  a  friend  of  mine?''  said  my  kind-hearted  friend.  She 
answered,  in  tones  expressing  the  deepest  emotion,  ''No,  sir: 
God  bless  you  all ;  God  bless  you  all"  (making  a  courtesy  to 
the  young  lady,  who  had  steppea  back,  and  stood  welt^ed  by  the 
curtain  of  the  window :)  "I  will  play  no  more  to-day;  I  will  go 
homef  now.''  The  teajrs  trickled  down  her  cheeka,  and,  as  A^ 
walked  away,  she  ever  and  anon  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  comer 
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of  her  shawl.  The  group  of  gentlemen  lingered  a  moment  to  look 
after  her ;  then,  taming  toward  the  now-closed  window,  thej  gave 
three  enthnsiastio  cheers,  and  departed,  better  than  they  came. 
The  pavement  on  which  they  stood  had  been  a  church  to  them ; 
and  for  the  next  hour,  at  least,  their  hearts  were  more  than  usually 
prepared  for  deeds  of  gentleness  and  merc]^  Why  are  such  scenes 
80  uncommon  ?  Why  do  we  thus  repress  our  sympathies,  and 
ehill  the  genial  current  of  nature,  by  formal  observances  and 
restndnts? 

TTNSELFISHNESS. 

Xfound  the  Battery  unoccupied,  save  by  children,  whom  the 
weather  made  as  merry  as  birds.  Every  thing  seemed  moving  to 
the  vernal  tune  of 

*'  Oh,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green." — Scot  ft  Roktby.     « 

To  one  who  was  chasing  her  hoop,  I  said,  smiling,  '<  You  are  a 
nice  little  girl."  She  stopped,  looked  up  in  my  face,  so  rosy  and 
happy,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  her  brother's  shouldec,  exclaimed, 
earnestly,  ^<  And  Ae  is  a  nice  little  boy,  too  1"  It  was  a  simple, 
childlike  act,  but  it  brought  a  warm  gush  into  my  heart.  Bless- 
mgs  on  all  unselfishness !  on  all  that  leads  us  in  love  to  prefer  one 
another  I  Here  lies  the  secret  of  universal  harmony;  this  is  the 
diapason  which  would  bring  us  all  into  tune.  Only  by  losing 
oarselyes  can  we  find  ourselves.  How  clearly  does  the  divine 
voice  within  us  proclaim  this,  by  the  hymn  of  joy  it  sings,  when- 
ever we  witness  an  unselfish  deed  or  hear  an  unselfish  thought. 
Blessings  on  that  loving  little  one !  She  made  the  city  seem  a 
garden  to  me.  I  kissed  my  hand  to  her,  as  I  turned  off  in  quest 
of  the  Brooklyn  ferry.  The  sparkling  waters  swarmed  with  boats, 
some  of  which  had  taken  a  big  ship  by  the  hand,  and  were  lead- 
ing her  out  to  sea,  as  the  prattle  of  childhood  often  guides  wisdom 
into  the  deepest  and  broadest  thought. 

POLITENESS. 

In  politeness,  as  in  many  other  things  connected  with  the 
formation  of  character,  people  in  general  begin  outside,  when 
they  should  begin  inside ;  instead  of  beginning  with  the  heart, 
and  trusting  that  to  form  the  manners,  they  begin  with  the  man- 
ners, and  trust  the  heart  to  chance  influences.  The  golden  rule 
contains  the  very  life  and  soul  of  politeness.  Children  may  be 
taaght  to  make  a  graceful  courtesy,  or  a  gentlemanly  bow ;  but 
unless  they  have  likewise  been  taught  to  abhor  what  is  selfish,  and 
always  prefer  another's  comfort  and  pleasure  to  their  own,  their 

•41 
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politeness  will  be  entirely  artificial,  and  used  only  wHeti  it  is  their 
interest  to  use  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  truly  benevolent,  kiod- 
hearted  person  will  always  be  distinguished  for  what  is  called 
native  politeness,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  conventional 
forms  of  society. 

*        'flowers. 

How  the  universal  heart  of  man  blesses  fbwers !  They  are 
wreathed  round  the  cradle,  the  marriage-altar,  and  the  tomb. 
The  Persian  in  the  far  East  delights  in  their  perfVime,  and  writes 
his  love  in  nosegays ;  while  the  Indian  child  of  the  far  West 
clasps  his  hands  with  glee,  as  he  gathers  the  abundant  blossoms, 
— ^the  illuminated  scripture  of  the  prairies.  The  Cupid  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos  tipped  his  arrows  with  flowers ;  and  orange-buds 
are  the  bridal  crown  with  us,  a  nation  of  yesterday.  Flowers  gar- 
landed the  Grecian  altar,  and  they  hang  in  votive  wreaths  before 
the  Christian  shrine. 

All  these  are  appropriate  uses.  Flowers  should  deck  the  broir 
of  the  youthful  bride ;  for  they  are  in  themselves  a  lovely  type 
of  marriage.  They  should  twine  round  the  tomb ;  for  their  per- 
petually renewed  beauty  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection.  They 
should  festoon  the  altar;  for  their  fragrance  and  their  beauty 
ascend  in  perpetual  worship  before  the  Most  High. 

WHERE   IS   THE  ENEMY? 

I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  regiment  ordered  to  march  into  a 
small  town,  and  take  it.  I  think  it  was  in  the  Tyrol;  bat, 
wherever  it  was,  it  chanced  that  the  place  was  settled  by  a  colony 
who  believed  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  proved  their  faith  by 
works.  A  courier  from  a  neighboring  village  informed  them  that 
troops  were  advancing  to  take  the  town.  They  quietly  answered, 
''  If  they  will  take  it,  they  must."  Soldiers  soon  came  riding  io, 
with  colors  flying,  and  fifes  piping  their  shrill  defiance.  They 
looked  round  for  an  enemy,  and  saw  the  farmer  at  his  ploneh,  the 
blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  and  the  women  at  their  chums  ana  spin- 
ning-wheels. Babies  crowed  to  hear  the  music,  and  boys  ran  out 
to  see  the  pretty  trainers,  with  feathers  and  bright  buttons,— 
"  the  harlequins  of  the  nineteenth  century."  Of  course  none  of 
these  were  in  a  proper  position  to  be  shot  at.  "  Where  are  your 
soldiers  ?"  they  asked. — "  We  have  none,"  was  the  brief  reply  — 
"  But  we  have  come  to  take  the  town." — "  Well,  friends,  it  lies 
before  you." — "  But  is  there  nobody  here  to  fight  ?" — *^  No :  we 
are  all  Christians." 

Here  was  an  emergency  altogether  unprovided  for, — a  sort  of 
resistance  which  no  bullet  could  hit,  a  fortress  perfectly  bomb- 
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proof.  The  commander  was  perplexed.  "  If  there  is  nobody  to 
fight  tnthjHif  course  we  cannot  fight,"  said  he :  "it  is  impossible 
to  take  snch  a  town  as  this."  So  he  ordered  the  horses'  heads  to 
be  tomed  abont,  and  they  carried  the  human  animals  out  of  the 
Tillage  as  guiltless  as  they  entered,  and  perchance  somewhat 
wiser. 

This  experiment,  on  a  small  scale,  indicates  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  dispense  with  armies  and  navies,  if  men  only  had  faith  in 
the  religion  they  profess  to  believe. 


GEORQB  BANCROFT.  ^uU  //X^  /^f/ 
This  eminent  hutorUm  was  bora  at  Worcester,  MassaehusBtts,  in  the  year 
1800.  His  fiUher,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Banoroft>  was  tiie  minister  of  a  Congregational 
diiucfa,  in  that  town,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  had  a  high  reputation  as 
a  theologian  of  learning  and  piet^.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  Mr.  Banoroft 
«atned  Harvard  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1817,  with  the  highest  honors  of 
hii  dass.  His  first  inclinations  were  to  study  theology;  but  in  the  following  year 
hd  went  to  Germany,  and  spent  two  years  at  G9ttingen,  in  the  study  of  history 
lad  i^ology,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  then 
Tiiitod,  in  succession,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Italy,  France,  and  London,  and  re> 
tamed  home,  in  1822,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  for  his  age  our 
eoentzy  had  produced.  He  was  at  once  appointed  tutor  of  Qreek  in  Harrard 
College;  and  those  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  remember  well  his  seal, 
and  Duthfulness,  and  raried  learning  as  a  teacher.  Desirous,  howeyer,  to  intro- 
duce into  our  country  the  system  of  education  that  obtained  at  the  German  gym- 
nasia, he  established,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,^  a  school  of  a  high 
cUnical  character  at  "  Round  Hill,"  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  pre- 
pared many  admirable  Latin  toxt-books  for  schools,  much  in  advance  of  any 
thing  then  used  in  our  country.  In  1828,  ho  gave  to  the  public  a  translation  of 
Heeren's  Hutoriet  of  the  Staia  of  Antiquity,  Before  this,  he  had  given  some 
attention  to  polities,  and  ranked  himself  with  the  Whigs ;  but  he  now  joined  the 
Bemoeratle  party,  and  was  in  Hie  high-road  to  poUdcal  preferment 

In  1884,  Mr.  Bancroft  published  the  first  volume  of  The  Hiatory  of  the  United 
&efw,  a  work  to  which  he  had  long  deroted  his  thoughts  and  researches.  The 
fint  and  two  succeeding  relumes  of  the  work,  comprising  the  colonial  history  of 
the  eountry,  were  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  public,  as  being  in  ad- 
Tsaee  of  any  thing  that  had  been  written  on  the  subjjeot  in  brilliancy  of  style, 
pieteresqae  sketches  of  character  and  hicidenty  compass  of  erudition,  and  gene- 
nHy  fair  reasoning. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Bancroft  received  from  President  Van  Buren  the  appointment  of 
CoUeetor  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  which  situation  he  retained  till  1841.    During 

1  The  leaned  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York. 
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IhiB  time,  he  was  hotXlj  engaged  vpon  the  third  Tolane  of  his  hittoiy,  whieh  wii 
pabliehed  in  1841  In  1844,  he  was  the  ^Democimtle"  eaadidato.lbr  OvvwMr 
of  Massaohiuette,  hot  was  anfaoceufoL  At  the  close  of  that  jear,  Mr.  Polk  wm 
eleoted  President^  who,  early  the  next  year,  appointed  him  Secretary  of  tbe  Nery. 
In  1846,  he  was  appointed  Minister-Plenipotentiaiy  to  Great  Britain,  and  then 
represented  the  United  States  unta  sooeeeded  by  Mr.  Abhott  Lawrence,  in  1849. 
On  his  return,  this  year,  to  his  eoontiy,  he  made  New  York  his  place  of  n- 
sidenoe,  and  resumed  more  aoUrely  the  proeecntion  of  bis  historical  labors.  The 
fonrth  Tolume  of  his  history  appeared  in  1852,  and  oomprises  a  period  of  fifteen 
years, — ^flnom  1748  to  1763.  The  next  year  the  fifth  Tolnme  was  published,  eoa- 
prising  the  yean  1763, 1764,  and  1765.  The  sixth  volume  brings  as  down  to 
1774,— the  yerge  of  the  BoTolution ;  and  the  seventhy  psbliahed  in  1858»  entcn 
upon  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  BoTolution  itseUl> 
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While  the  state  was  thus  oonneoting  by  the  elosest  bonds  the 
energy  of  its  faith  with  its  form  of  goyernment,  there  appeared  in 
its  midst  one  of  those  clear  minds  which  sometimes  bless  the  world 
by  their  power  of  receiving  moral  truth  in  its  purest  light,  and  of 
reducing  the  just  conclusions  of  their  principles  to  a  happy  and 
consistent  practice.  In  February  of  the  first  year  of  the  colony, 
but  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop,  and  before  either 
Cotton  or  Hooker  had  embarked  for  New  England,  there  arrived 
at  Nantasket,  after  a  stormy  passage  of  sixty-six  days,  ''  a  young 
minister,  godly  and  zealous,  having  precious''  gifts.  It  was  Roger 
Williams.  He  was  then  but  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age; 
but  his  mind  had  already  matured  a  doctrine  whicn  secures  him 
an  immortality  of  fame,  as  its  application  has  given  religious  peace 
to  the  American  world.  He  was  a  Puritan,  and  a  fugitive  irom 
English  persecution ;  but  his  wrongs  had  not  clouded  his  aocnnUe 
understanding;  in  the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind  he  had  re- 
volved the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he,  and  he  alone,  had  arrived 
at  the  great  principle  which  is  its  sole  efiectual  remedy.  He 
announced  his  discovery  under  the  simple  proposition  of  the 
sanctity  of  conscience.  The  civil  magistrate  should  restrain 
crime,  but  never  control  opinion ;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never 
violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul.     The  doctrine  contained  within 


*  Tbe  "London  Monthly  Beriew"  thos  spenks  of  Mr.  Bancroft: — ** He poasesiet 
the  best  qnslities  of  an  historian.  His  diligent  research,  his  earnest  yet  tolenmi 
spirit,  and  the  sustained  aocuraoy  and  dignity  of  his  style,  have  been  nobly 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  of  the  grandest  subjects  that  ever  engaged  the  stody  of 
the  philosopher,  the  legislator,  or  the  historian." 
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itaelf  AD  entire  refonnation  of  theological  juiispmdeDoe ;  it  would 
blot  from  the  statute-book  the  felony  of  non-eonformity ;  would 
quench  the  fires  that  persecution  had  so  long  kept  burning; 
would  repeal  every  law  compelling  attendance  on  public  worship ; 
would  abolish  tithes  and  all  forced  contributions  to  the  main- 
tenance of  religion ;  would,  give  an  equal  protection  to  every  form 
of  religious  £iith ;  and  never  suffer  the  authority  of  the  civil 
government  to  be  enlisted  against  the  mosque  of  the  Mussulman 
or  the  altar  of  the  fire-worshipper,  against  the  Jewish  synagogue 
or  the  Roman  cathedral.  It  is  wonderfol  with  what  distinctness 
Boger  Williams  deduced  these  inferences  from  his  great  prin- 
ciple; the  consistency  with  which,  like  Pascal  and  Edwards, — 
those  bold  and  profound  reasoners  on  other  subjects, — ^he  accepted 
every  fair  inference  from  his  doctrines ;  and  the  circumspection 
with  which  he  repelled  every  unjust  imputation.  In  the  unwaver* 
iog  assertion  of  nis  views  he  never  changed  his  position ;  the 
sanctity  of  conscience  was  the  great  tenet  which,  with  all  its  con- 
eequences,  he  defended,  as  he  first  trod  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land; and  in  his  extreme  old  age  it  was  the  kst  pulsation  of  his 
heart  But  it  placed  the  young  emigrant  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  whole  system  on  which  Massachusetts  was  founded;  and, 
gentle  and  forgiving  as  was  his  temper,  prompt  as  he  was  to  con- 
cede every  thing  which  honesty  permitted,  he  always  asserted  his 
belief  wim  temperate  firmness  and  unbending  benevolence. 

DSSTBUOTION   OF  THE  TEA   IN   BOSTON   HARBOR.* 

Thh  morning  of  Thursday,  the  16th  of  December,  1773,  dawned 
upon  Boston, — a  day  by  frir  the  most  momentous  in  its  annals. 
Beware,  little  town ;  count  the  cost,  and  know  well  if  you  dare 
defy  the  wrath  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  you  love  exile,  and 
poverty,  and  death,  rather  than  submission.  At  ten  o'clock,  the 
people  of  Boston,  with  at  least  two  thousand  men  from  the 
oonntry,  assembled  in  the  Old  South.     A  report  was  made  that 


>  On  the  28th  day  of  November,  1773,  the  ship  Dartmouth  appeared  in  Boston 
narbor,  with  one  hnndred  and  fourteen  chests  of  tea.  The  ship  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Rotefa,  a  Quaker  merchant.  In  a  few  days  after,  two  more  tea-ships  arrived. 
They  were  all  pat  under  striot  guard  by  the  oitisens,  acting  under  the  lead  of  a 
committee  of  oorrespondenoe,  of  which  Samu^  Adams  was  the  controlling  spirit 
"Hie  people  of  the  neighboring  towns  were  organized  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
Rstemed  the  spirit  of  Boston.  The  purpose  of  the  citisens  wm  to  have  the  tea 
KBt  baek  without  being  landed;  but  the  collector  and  comptroller  refiised  to  give 
tbe  ships  a  clearance  unless  the  teas  were  landed,  and  Gk>vemor  Hutchinson  also 
ivfttied  his  permit,  without  which  ihey  could  not  pass  the  "  Castle,"  as  the  fort  at 
the  entrance  of  Boston  Harbor  ma  called.  The  ships  were  also  liable  to  seizure 
if  tbe  teas  were  not  landed  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  arrival,  and  the  16th 
%  of  Deoember  was  the  eighteenth  day  after. 

41* 
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Botch  had  heen  refbaed  a  olearanoe  from  the  oolleotur.  '<  Then," 
0aid  they  to  him,  ''  protest  immediately  against  the  oiutoai-ho«iB, 
and  apply  to  the  governor  for  his  pass,  so  that  your  Teasel  may 
this  very  day  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  London/' 

The  governor  had  stolen  away  to  his  conntry-hosse  at  Milton. 
Bidding  Rotch  make  all  haste,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  three  in 
the  afternoon.  At  that  hour  Rotoh  had  not  returned.  It  was 
incidentally  voted,  as  other  towns  had  done,  to  abstain  wholly 
from  the  use  of  tea ;  and  every  town  was  advised  to  appoint  ita 
committee  of  inspection,  to  prevent  the  detested  tea  from  coming 
within  any  of  them.  Then,  since  the  governor  might  refuse  his 
pass,  t&e  momentous  question  recttlrred,  whether  it  be  the  sense 
and  determination  of  this  body  to  abide  by  their  former  resc^u- 
tions  with  respect  to  not  suffering  the  tea  to  be  landed.  On  this 
question,  Samuel  Adams  and  Young^  addressed  the  meeting, 
which  was  become  far  the  most  numerous  ever  held  in  Boston, 
embracing  seven  thousand  men.  There  was  among  them  a  patriot 
of  fervent  feeling;  passionately  devoted  to  the  liberty  of  his 
country;  still  young,  his  eye  bright,  his  cheek  glowing  with 
hectic  fever.  He  knew  that  his  strength  was  ebbing.  The  work 
of  vindicating  American  freedom  must  be  done  soon,  or  he  wiU  be 
no  party  to  the  great  achievement.  He  rises,  but  it  is  to  restrain ; 
and,  being  truly  brave  and  truly  resolved,  he  speaks  the  language 
of  moderation.  <<  Shouts  and  hosannas  will  not  terminate  the 
trials  of  this  day,  nor  popular  resolves,  harangues,  and  acclama- 
tions vanquish  our  foes.  We  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend,  of  the  power  combined 
against  us,  of  the  inveterate  malice  and  insatiable  revenge  which 
actuate  our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in  our  bosom, 
if  we  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without  the  sharpest 
conflicts.  Let  us  consider  the  issue  before  we  advance  to  those 
measures  which  must  bring  on  the  moat  trying  and  terrible 
struggle  this  country  ever  saw."  Thus  spoke  the  younger 
Quiucy.  <<Now  that  the  hand  is  to  the  plough,''  said  others, 
"there  must  be  no  looking  back;"  and  the  whole  assembly  of 
seven  thousand  voted  unanimously  that  the  tea  should  not  be 
landed. 

It  had  been  dark  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  church  in  which 
they  met  was  dimly  lighted ;  when,  at  a  quarter  before  six,  Botch 
appeared,  and  satisfied  the  people  by  relating  that  the  governor 
had  refused  him  a  pass,  because  his  ship  was  not  properly  cleared. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  report,  Samuel  Adams  rose  aad 
gave  the  word, — "  This  meeting  can  do  nothing  more  to  save  the 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  a  physician,  and  afterwards  an  army-rargoon,  wis  i 
lealouii  patriot,  and  a  leading  spoaker  and  writer  of  the  time. 
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oonntfj/'  On  the  inatanty  a  shout  waB  heard  at  the  porch ;  the 
waf-whoop  reaoiuided ;  a  body  of  men,  forty  or  fifly  in  number, 
d]^;ui8ed  as  Indians,  passed  by  the  door,  and,  encoura^d  by 
Samuel  Adams,  fianoook,  and  others,  repaired  to  Griffin's  Wharf, 
posted  guards  to  preyent  the  intrusion  of  spies,  took  possession  of 
the  three  tea^hips,  and  in  about  three  hours,  three  hundred  and 
forty  ehests  of  tea — ^being  the  whole  quantity  that  had  been  im- 
ported— ^were  emptied  into  the  bay,  without  the  least  injury  to 
other  pioptfty.  <<AU  things  were  conducted  with  great  order, 
decency,  and  perfect  submission  to  government/'  The  people 
aroimd,  as  the^  looked  on,  were  so  still  that  the  noise  of  breaking 
open  the  tea-chests  was  distino%  heard.  A  delay  of  a  few  hours 
would  have  placed  the  tea  under,  the  protection  of  the  admiral  at 
the  Castle.  After  the  work  was  done,  the  town  became  as  still 
and  calm  as  if  it  had  been  holy  time.  The  men  from  the  country 
Uiat  very  night  carried  back  the  great  news  to  their  villages. 

CHIVALRY  AND  PURITANISM. 

Historians  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  manners  and  virtues,  the 
gloiy  and  the  benefits,  of  chivalry.  Puritanism  accomplished  for 
maiiJdnd  far  more.  If  it  had  the  sectarian  crime  of  intolerance, 
chiTalry  had  the  vices  of  dissoluteness.  The  knights  were  brave 
from  gallantry  of  spirit ;  the  Puritans,  from  the  fear  of  God.  The 
koights  were  proud  of  loyalty;  the  Puritans,  of  liberty.  The 
knights  did  homage  to  monarchs,  in  whose  smile  they  beheld 
honor,  whose  rehire  was  the  wound  of  disgrace ;  the  Puritans, 
disduning  ceremony,  would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor 
bend  the  knee  to  the  King  of  kings.  Chivalry  delighted  in  out- 
ward show,  &vored  pleasure,  multiplied  amusement,  and  degraded 
the  human  race  by  an  exclusive  respect  for  the  privileged  classes; 
Puritanism  bridled  the  passions,  commanded  the  virtues  of  self- 
denial,  and  rescued  the  name  of  man  from  dishonor.  The  former 
valued  courtesy ;  the  latter,  justice.  The  former  adorned  society 
by  graceful  refinements ;  the  latter  founded  national  grandeur  on 
universal  education.  The  institutions  of  chivalry  were  subverted 
by  the  gradually  increasing  weight,  and  knowledge,  and  opulence 
of  the  industrious  classes;  the  Puritans,  rallying  upon  those 
cbsses,  planted  in  their  hearts  the  undying  principles  of  demo- 
cratic liberty. 

THE  POSITION   OF  THE  PURITANS. 

To  the  colonists  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  unity 
seemed  essential  to  their  cordial  resistance  to  English  attempts 
at  oppression.     And  why,  said  they,  should  we  not  Insist  upon 
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this  union  ?  We  have  come  to  the  outside  of  the  world  for  the 
privilege  of  living  by  ourselves :  why  should  we  open  our  asyAun 
to  those  in  whom  we  can  repose  no  confidenoe  ?  The  world  caa> 
not  call  this  persecution.  We  have  been  banished  to  the  wilder- 
ness :  is  it  an  injustice  to  exclude  our  oppressors;  and  those  whom 
we  dread  as  their  allies,  from  the  place  which  is  to  shelter  us  from 
their  intolerance  ?  Is  it  a  great  cruelty  to  expel  from  our  abode 
the  enemies  of  our  peace,  or  even  the  doubtful  firiend  ?  Will  any 
man  complain  at  being  driven  from  among  banished  men,  with 
whom  he  has  no  fellowship?  of  being  renised  admittance  to  a 
gloomy  place  of  exile  ?  The  wide  continent  of  America  invited 
colonization  j  they  claimed  their  %wn  narrow  domains  for  *^  the 
brethren/'  Their  religion  was  their  life :  they  welcomed  none 
but  its  adherents ;  they  could  not  tolerate  the  scoffer,  the  infidel, 
or  the  dissenter ;  and  the  presence  of  the  whole  people  was  re- 
quired in  their  congregation.  Such  was  the  system  inflexibly 
established  and  regarded  as  the  only  adequate  guarantee  of  the 
rising  liberties  of  Massachusetts. 


JAMSS  a.  BROOKS,  1801—1841. 

Jakbb  Gordon  Brooks,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Royolntionaxy  army,  was 
born  at  Red  Hook,  near  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1801.  He  was  gradoaled 
At  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1819,  and  studied  law,  though  he  never  entered 
upon  its  praetiee.  In  1823,  he  remoyed  to  New  York,  and  was  for  seyeral  yean 
editor  of  the  "  Morning  Courier," — an  able  and  influential  paper.  In  1828,  h« 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Blisabeth  Aiken,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  a  writer  of  Terse  for  periodioals,  under  the  signature  of  "Norma;" 
and  the  next  year  a  ooUeotion  of  his  and  his  wife's  poetry  was  published,  entitled 
The  RivaU  of  Bate,  and  other  I\>emM,  hg  Jamee  O,  and  Mary  E,  Brooke.  In  1831, 
he  went  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  where  he  edited  a  newspaper  for  a  few  yean. 
In  1838,  he  zemoved  to  Rochester,  and  then  to  Albany,  New  York,  whore  he  died 
in  1841. 

Mr.  brooks  was  quite  popular  as  a  poet  in  his  day,  and  he  daanrea  to  ba 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  following  spirited  ode  on 


GREECE,   1832. 

Land  of  the  brave !  where  lie  inum'd 
The  shrouded  forms  of  mortal  clay, 

In  whom  the  fire  of  valor  bum'd, 
And  blazed  upon  the  battle's  fray : 

Land,  where  the  gallant  Spartan  few 
Bled  at  Thermopylae  of  yore, 
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When  death  his  purple  garment  threw 
On  Helle's  eonaeerated  shore  t 

Land  of  the  Muse !  within  thy  bowers 

Her  soal-entrancing  echoes  rung, 
While  on  their  course  the  rapid  hours 

Paused  at  the  melody  she  sung — 
Till  eTery  grove  and  every  hiU, 

And  every  stream  that  flow'd  along, 
From  mom  to  night  repeated  still 

The  winning  harmony  of  song. 

Land  of  dead  heroes !  Hving  slaves 

Shan  glory  gild  thy  clime  no  more  T 
Her  banner  float  above  thy  waves 

Where  proudly  it  hath  swept  before  ? 
Hath  not  remembrance  then  a  charm 

To  break  the  fetters  and  the  chain. 
To  bid  thy  children  nerve  the  arm, 

And  strike  for  freedom  once  again  ? 

Ko !  coward  souls,  the  light  which  shone 

On  Leuctra's  war-empurpled  day, 
The  light  which  beam'd  on  Marathon 

Hath  lost  its  splendor,  ceased  to  play ; 
And  thou  art  but  a  shadow  now, 

With  helmet  shatter'd — spear  in  rust^ 
Thy  honor  but  a  dream — and  thou 

Despised— degraded  in  the  dust  I 

Where  sleeps  the  spirit  that  of  old 

Dash'd  down  to  earth  the  Persian  plume. 
When  the  loud  chant  of  triumph  told 

How  fatal  was  the  despot's  doom? — 
The  bold  three  hundred — where  are  they, 

Who  died  on  battle's  gory  breast  ? 
Tyrants  have  trampled  on  the  clay 

Where  death  hath  hush'd  them  into  rest. 

Yet,  Ida,  yet  upon  thy  hill 

A  glory  shines  of  ages  fled ; 
And  Fame  her  light  is  pouring  still. 

Not  on  the  living,  but  the  dead  1 
But  'tis  the  dim,  sepulchral  light. 

Which  sheds  a  faint  and  feeble  ray, 
As  moonbeams  on  the  brow  of  night. 

When  tempests  sweep  upon  their  way. 

Greece !  yet  awake  thee  from  thy  trance, 

Behold,  thy  banner  waves  afar ; 
Behold,  the  glittering  weapons  glance 

Along  the  gleaming  front  of  war! 
A  gallant  chief,  of  high  emprise. 

Is  urging  foremost  in  the  field, 
Who  calls  upon  thee  to  arise 

In  might — in  majesty  reveaVd. 

In  vain,  in  vain  the  hero  calls — 
In  vain  he  sounds  the  trumpet  loud  I 
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His  banner  tott«n— see  t  it  falls 
In  ruin,  Freedom^s  battle-sliroad : 

Thy  children  have  no  soul  to  dare 
Sach  deeds  as  glorified  their  sires ; 

Their  valor's  but  a  meteor's  glare, 
Which  gleams  a  moment,  and  expires. 

Lost  land  I  where  Genius  made  his  reign. 

And  reared  his  golden  arch  on  high ; 
Where  Science  raised  her  saored  fane. 

Its  summits  peering  to  the  sky ; 
Upon  thy  clime  the  midnight  deep 

Of  ignorance  hath  brooded  long, 
And  in  the  tomb,  forgotten,  sleep 

The  sons  of  science  and  of  song. 

Thy  sun  hath  set — the  evening  storm 

Hath  pass'd  in  giant  fury  by, 
To  blast  the  beauty  of  thy  form, 

And  spread  its  pall  upon  the  sky  I 
Gone  is  thy  glory's  diadem, 

And  freedom  never  more  shall  oease 
To  pour  her  mournful  requiem 

O'er  blighted,  lost,  degraded  Greece ! 


MART  B.  BROOKa 


Mrs.  Mabt  B.  Brooks,  the  wife  of  James  G.  Brooks,  was  bom  in  New  T«k> 
in  which  city  she  has  resided  since  the  death  of  her  husband.  Besides  her  pro- 
ductionB  in  the  volome  mentioned  in  the  notioe  of  her  husband,  she  has  eontribeted 
some  beaatifid  poetry  to  a  number  of  periodicals,  from  which  we  select  the  fi>Uow« 
Ing  little  gem : — 

¥rEEP  NOT  FOB  THE  DEAD. 

Oh,  weep  not  for  the  dead  I 
Rather,  oh,  rather  give  the  tear 
To  those  who  darkly  linger  here, 

When  all  besides  are  fled  I 
Weep  for  the  spirit  withering. 
In  its  cold,  cheerless  sorrowing ; 
Weep  for  the  young  and  lovely  one 
That  ruin  darkly  revels  on, 

BiU  never  be  a  tear-drop  shed 

For  them,  the  pure  enfranchised  dead. 

Oh,  weep  not  for  the  dead ! 
No  more  for  them  the  blighting  ehiU, 
The  thousand  shades  of  earthly  ill. 

The  thousand  thorns  we  tread ; 
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Weep  for  the  life-eharm  earlj  flown, 
The  spirit  broken,  bleeding,  lone ; 
Weep  for  the  death-pangs  of  the  heart, 
Bre  being  from  the  bosom  part ; 
But  neTer  be  a  tear-drop  given 
To  thoee  that  rest  in  jon  blue  heaven. 


MARK  HOPKINS. 


Bay.  Mark  Hopkirs,  D.D.,  son  of  Archibald  Hopkins,  of  Stookbridge,  Maisa* 
ehnsstts,  was  bora  -on  the  4th  of  Febniary,  1803,  and  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1824»  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  elass.  He  entered  at  onee  upon 
tlw  atndy  of  medieine,  but  the  next  year  was  appointed  tutor  in  Williams  College, 
sad  flUed  the  office  for  two  years,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  the  profession  he 
had  chosen.  In  1829,  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Pitts- 
field  Medical  College,  and  he  went  to  New  York  to  settle  as  a  physician.  Tbo  next 
year,  however,  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  Williams  College,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  In 
May,  1833,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1836,  Dr.  ariffin  having  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  Williams  College,  Dr.  Hopkins  was  elected  his  soccessor.  He  has 
continued  to  fill  that  important  post  ever  since,  and  with  an  efficiency  and  ability 
that  have  made  him  second  to  no  one  who  ever  presided  over  a  New-England 
college.  His  peculiar  tact  in  imparting  instruction, — ^his  powerfhl  inflnenoe  over 
7oang  men,  exciting  both  their  reverence  and  their  love, — ^his  dignified  yet  afifable 
manners,  his  kind  and  sympathiiing  heart,  make  him  peonliarly  fitted  for  the 
position  he  occupies.  And  when  to  these  characteristics  is  added  an  intellect  of 
gteat  strength,  as  well  as  great  breadth  of  view,  combined  with  a  rare  fertility 
of  iUiistration,  we  can  readily  conceive  what  an  influence  he  must  exert  in  giving 
''form  and  pressure"  to  hundreds  of  minds  that  are,  in  their  turn,  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  moulding  and  directing  public  opinion. 

Dr.  Hopkins's  published  works  are, — L^nret  on  the  Evidence  of  Chrittiemiiy, 
delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  1844 ;  a  volume  of  Miwdlaneoua  Eiwy 
<nd  Diteounet,  in  1847;  and  a  large  number  of  orations,  sermons,  and  addresses, 
delivered  on  various  occasions.  Of  the  latter,  the  "Baccalaureates,"  delivered 
every  year  at  oommeneement,  to  the  senior  class,  deserve  especial  comiftendation 
for  their  wise  oonnsel,  their  winning  eloquence,  and  their  glowing  exhortations  to 
yoong  men  to  pursue  through  life  **  whatsoever  things  are  true.  Just,  puie,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report" 


0HBI8TIANITT  NOT   ORIGINATED  BY   MAN. 

I  would  here  obserye,  that  the  qnestion  concerning  the  origin 
of  Chmtiaoity  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  general  reference  to  the 
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facility  with  which  mankind  are  deluded,  and  the  frequency  of 
impostures  in  the  world.  To  put  aside  the  qnestion  of  its  origin 
hy  telling  us  that  mankind  are  easily  deceived,  is  mnch  the  same 
as  it  would  be  to  put  aside  the  question  about  the  origin  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  by  telling  us  that  water  is  an  element  very  easily 
moved  in  different  directions.  Certainly,  water  is  a  fluctuating 
and  unstable  element ;  but  to  say  this,  is  not  to  account  for  a  broad 
current  in  mid-ocean  that  has  been  uniform  since  time  beean ;  nor 
is  it  any  account  of  a  uniform  current  of  thought  and  feeling,  set- 
ting in  one  direction  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  say  that  the 
human  mind  is  fluctuating  and  unstable ;  that  man  has  been  oHen 
deceived ;  and  that  there  have  been  great  extrayaganeee  in  belief. 
The  origin  of  such  a  movement  is  to  be  inveetigated,  and  not  to 
be  shrouded  in  mist.  The  New  Testament  gives  a  fiili  and  ntn- 
ihotory  account  of  it ;  and  it  behooves  those  who  do  not  receive  thai 
account,  to  substitute  some  other  that  shall,  at  least^  be  plausible. 
This  they  have  failed  to  do.  Perhaps  no  one  was  more  competent 
to  do  this,  or  has  been  more  successful,  than  G-ibbon ;  ^md  yet  the 
five  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  spread  of  Christianity — 
namely,  "  the  zeal  of  Christians,"  "  their  doctrine  of  a  future  life," 
"  the  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,'*  '*  their 
pure  and  austere  morals,"  and  ''their  union"— «re  obviously 
effects  of  that  very  religion  of  which  they  are  assigned  as  the  cause. 
To  me,  when  I  look  at  this  religion,  taking  its  point  of  de- 

rirture  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the  race }  when 
see  it  analogous  to  nature ;  when  I  see  it  comprising  all  that 
natural  religion  teaches,  and  introducing  a  new  system  in  entire 
harmony  with  it,  but  which  could  not  have  been  deduced  from  it; 
when  I  see  it  commending  itself  to  the  conscience  of  man,  con- 
taining a  perfect  code  of  morals,  meeting  all  his  moral  wants,  and 
embosoming  the  only  true  principles  of  economical  and  political 
science ;  when  I  see  in  it  the  best  possible  system  of  excitement 
and  restraint  for  all  the  faculties ;  when  I  see  how  simple  it  is  in 
its  principle,  and  yet  in  how  many  thousand  ways  it  mingles  in 
with  human  affEurs  and  modifies  them  for  good,  so  that  it  is 
adapted  to  become  universal  3  when  I  see  it  giving  an  aooount  of 
the  termination  of  all  things,  worthy  of  God  and  consistent  with 
reason ; — ^to  me,  when  I  look  at  all  these  things,  it  no  more  seema 
possible  that  the  system  of  Christianity  should  have  been  ori- 
ginated or  sustained  by  man,  than  it  does  that  the  ocean  should 
have  been  made  by  him.  Lowell  Lectures. 

FAITH. — THE  BAG£  FOB  THS   YOUNQ. 

And  now,  my  beloved  fHends,  in  bringing  to  a  close  my  rela- 
tions to  you  as  an  instructor,  trhat  can  I  wish  better  for  you  per- 
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Bouallv,  or  for  ihe  world  in  your  relations  to  it,  than  that  yon 
shoold  take  for  your  actoatiDg  and  sustaining  principle,  faith  in 
God  ?  Without  this,  you  will  lack  the  highest  element  of  happi- 
ueeSf  and  the  only  adequate  ground  of  support;  life  will  be  with- 
out dignity,  and  death  without  hope.  Only  by  faith  can  you  run 
that  race  which  is  set  before  ^ou,  as  before  those  of  old.  In  this 
world  your  courses  may  be  different :  ydu  will  choose  different 
professions,  and  diverge  widely  in  your  Hues  of  life.  To  some  of 
youy  the  race  here  may  be  brief.  One  whom  I  addressed  the  last 
year,  as  I  do  you  to-day,  now  sleeps  in  death.  But  whatever  this 
may  be^  and  whether  longer  or  shorter,  before  you  all  there  is  set 
the  same  race  under  the  moral  government  of  God  3  to  you  all  is 
held  out  the  same  prize.  Why  should  you  not  run  this  race  ? 
l^ever  was  there  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  moral 
heroes  were  more  needed.  The  world  waits  for  such.  The  pro- 
vidence of  God  haa  commanded  science  to  labor  and  prepare  the 
way  for  such.  For  them  she  is  laying  her  iron  tracks,  and  stretch- 
ing her  wires,  and  bridging  the  oceans.  But  where  are  they  ? 
Who  shall  breathe  into  our  civil  and  political  relations  the  breath 
of  a  higher  life?  Who  shall  couch  the  eyes  of  a  paganized 
science,  and  of  a  pantheistic  philosophy,  that  they  may  see  Gtod  ? 
Who  shall  consecrate  to  the  glory  of  God  the  triumphs  of  science  ? 
Who  shall  bear  the  life-boat  to  the  stranded  and  perishing  nations  7 
Who  should  do  these  things,  if  not  you  ? — ^not  in  your  rektions 
to  time  only,  but  to  eternity  and  to  the  universe  of  God. 

And,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  £uth,  what  a  race  I  what  an  arena  I 
what  a  prize ! 

Gird  yourselves,  then,  for  this  race;  run  it  with  patience, 
^^  looking  unto  Jesus.''  The  world  may  not  notice  or  know  you, 
for  it  knew  him  not.  It  may  persecute  you,  for  it  persecuted 
him ;  but  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.  He  will 
be  with  you ;  he  will  sustain  you ; — the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  will 
encompass  you ;  they  will  wait  to  hail  you  with  acclamation  as 
you  shall  reach  the  goal  and  receive  the  prize.  That  goal  may- 
you  all  reach  I — ^that  prize  may  you  all  receive ! 

Clo9e  of  the  BaccalawreaU  for  1660. 


TRUE  W0B8HIP. 

Would  you,  tiben,  it  may  be  asked,  exclude  the  imagination  and 
the  class  of  emotions  excited  by  the  fine  arts  from  divine  worship  ? 
I  answer,  No.  But  I  would  have  them  called  forth  by  the  attri- 
butes, and  by  the  present  or  the  remembered  works;  of  God, 
rather  than  by  the  works  of  man.  If  I  cannot  worship  in  the 
broad  temple  of  Gk)d's  works ;  if  I  cannot,  like  the  Saviour,  pray 
upon  a  mountain,  where,  it  may  be,  the  starry  heavens  are  above 
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me  and  the  breathing  Btillness  of  nature  is  aronnd  me,  or  where; 
it  may  be,  the  voioe  of  the  tempest  is  in  the  top  of  the  great  oak 
by  which  I  kneel,  and  its  roar  is  among  the  hills,  while  the  li^t- 
ning  writes  the  name  of  God  on  the  sky,  and  the  thunder  speaks 
of  his  majesty ;  if  I  cannot  stand  by  the  sea-shore  and  hear  the 
bass  of  nature's  great  anthem,  yet  let  no  poor  work  of  man  oome 
between  me  and  the  remembered  emotions  which  sueh  scenes 
excite  in  the  hour  of  my  worship  before  the  great  and  holy  Gk>d, 
whose  hand  made  all  these  things.  <<  Where  is  the  house  diat  ye 
build  for  me  V  says  Gk>d,  <<  and  where  b  the  place  of  my  rest  V^ 
<<  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool."  Far 
rather  would  I  find  in  the  simplioity  of  the  place  of  worship  a  con- 
fession of  its  inadequacy  to  lead  the  mind  up  to  God,  than  to  find 
any  beauty  of  architecture,  or  any  gorgeousness  of  decoration  thai 
would  lead  me  to  admire  the  work  of  man^  and  draw  the  mind 
from  God. 

Here,  however,  God  has  left  man  at  liberty ;  and  much  is  to  be 
allowed  for  the  influence  of  education,  and  constitutional  peour 
liarity^  and  early  associations  and  impressions.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  state  of  mind  which  would  prevent  worship  in  a 
cathedral.  God  is  there.  But  I  would  have  it  forgotten  that  it 
is  a  cathedral,  and  remembered  that  God  is  there.  I  would  so 
magnify  God,  and  bring  his  spiritual  presence  so  near,  that  those 
thin^  should  be  indifferent,  and  that  in  the  cathedral,  as  well  as 
in  the  plain  church  or  under  the  open  heaven,  men  should 
equally  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  There  is,  however, 
great  danger  that  the  excitement  of  what  is  poetical  and  imaginar 
tive  in  man  by  architecture  and  music,^  considered  nmply  as 
music,  and  painting,  and  statuary,  should  be  substituted  and  mis^ 
taken  for  the  pure  and  holy  worship  of  God. 

On  this  point  the  simplicity  of  Puritanism  has  been  regarded 
as  austere.  But  so  has  the  true  worship  of  God  always  been  re- 
garded by  the  many.  .  While,  therefore,  we  find  in  our  Bibles, 
and  in  the  works  of  God,  the  motives  and  the  media  of  worship, 
while  we  are  willing  and  desirous  that  the  fine  arts  should  have 
their  appropriate  temples  and  be  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be 
among  a  refined  people,  we  yet  remember  that  even  under  the 
old  dijfipensation,  the  acceptable  worship  went  up  ftom  an  altar 
of  unhewn  stone ;  and  we  think  it  best  accords  with  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  b  shown  by  history  to  be  safest,  and  b 
most  conducive  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that 
a  chaste  simplicity  should  characterize  all  the  structures  and  all 

I  **  On  no  acoonnt  would  I  say  any  thing  to  discourage  the  uniTMval  and  high 
cultivation  of  sacred  masio.  This  differs  from  the  other  fine  arts,  because  H* 
appropriate  office  is  not  mpression,  but  expression.  Where  it  is  regarded  and 
admired  for  its  own  sake,  it  obstructs  instead  of  promoting  Uie  worship  of  God." 
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ike  fenns  of  our  religion.  We  think  that  the  appropriate  object 
of  religions  serTices  is  to  cultivate  the  moral  and  religions  nature, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  produce  lui  effect  upon  the 
mind  by  forms^  or  to  blend  the  emotions  appropriate  to  the 'fine 
arts  with  those  higher  emotions  that  belong  to  the  worship  of 
God. 

Perhaps  our  Puritan  ancestors  carried  their  feelings  on  these 
points  too  far ;  but  we  think  it  can  be  shown^  from  the  nature  of 
things  and  from  the  deyelopments  of  the  times,  that  they  were 
snb^Eantially  right; — and  we  abide  in  their  faith.  I  would  rather 
have  joined  in  one  prayer  with  the  simple  pastor  and  his  perse- 
euted  flock  among  the  glens  and  fiurfaiesses  of  the  rocks  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland;  I  would  rather  have  heard  one  song  of 
praise  rise  and  float  upon  those  free  breezes  in  the  day  when  the 
watch  was  set,  and  the  bloody  trooper  was  abroad,  set  on  by  those 
wha  worshipped  in  cathedrals ;  I  would  rather  have  kneeled  upon 
the  beach  with  the  company  of  the  Mayflower  when  persecution 
was  driving  them  into  the  wilderness,  than  to  have  listened  to  all 
the  rituals  and  Te  Deums  in  every  cathedral  in  Europe. 

ATTRACTIVENESS  OP  IRREGULAR  ACTION. 

If  it  be  inquired  how  the  impression  of  intellectual  power  has 
6ome  to  be  associated  with  skepticism  and  wickedness,  an  answer 
may  be  found,  first,  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  speculation  com- 
monly entered  by  the  skeptical  and  licentious.  These  are  those  of 
imagination,  wit,  ridicule,  and  transcendental  metaphysics.  Their 
object,  the  last  excepted,  is  not  truth,  but  impression ;  and  this 
last  is  as  yet  so  overrun  with  strange  terms — is  so  the  common 
ground  of  truth,  falsehood,  and  nonsense,  each  aping  the  pro- 
round — ^that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  better  as  a  hunting- 
eround  for  truth,  or  a  stalking-ground  for  vanity,  or  a  hiding-place 
for  falsehood.  That  there  is  power  in  this  literature,  is  not  denied; 
but  the  power  of  imagination,  wit,  assumption,  and  even  of  bathos, 
is  not  distinguished  from  that  of  fair  and  searching  investigation. 

A  second  answer  we  find  in  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  all  irre- 
gular action,  especially  when  combined  with  daring  or  fool-hardi- 
ness. The  utmost  power  of  a  horse,  exerted  in  the  true  line  of 
draught,  will  excite  no  attention.  Half  the  power  put  forth  in 
rearing  and  plunging  will  draw  a  crowd  about  him.  A  cheap 
method  of  notoriety,  the  world  over,  is  this  rearing  and  plunging. 
Sam.  Patch,'  leaping  over  Genesee  Falls,  could  gather  a  greater 
crowd  than  Daniel  Webster.  The  great  powers  of  nature — those 
by  which  she  wheels  up  her  sun,  and  navigates  her  planets,  and 

1  See  page  iSS. 
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lii%8  vegetation,  and  oirculates  lier  waters,  by  whiob  she  holds  her- 
self in  her  nnity  and  manifssts  her  diversity— are  regular,  qoiet, 
within  the  traces  of  law,  and  excite  no  attention.  Here  and  there 
the  quiet  eye  of  a  philosopher  expands  in  permanent  wonder;  bat 
from  the  very  fact — ^the  greatest  wonder  of  all — that  these  forces 
are  so  clothed  in  order  and  tempered  with  gentleness,  they  are  to 
the  multitude  nothing.  Not  bo  with  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
with  hurricanes  and  thunder-storms,  with  water-spouts  and  cata- 
racts. These  are  irregular  manifestations  of  the  great  forces  that 
lie  back  of  them.  Compared  with  those  fbroes,  they  are  only  as 
the  eddy  to  the  river;  only  as  the  opening  of  the  side-valve  and 
the  hiss  of  the  steam  compared  with  the  force  of  the  engine  that 
is  bearing  on  the  long  train ;  and  yet  these  are  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  So  with  the  mind.  When  it  respects  order  and  law,  when 
it  seeks  the  ends  and  moves  in  the  channels  appointed  by  Gk>d,  its 
mightiest  and  most  beneficent  movements  excite  comparatively 
little  attention.  But  combine  now  irregularity  with  audacity ; 
open  a  side-valve;  assail  the  foundations  of  belief;  make  it  im- 
possible for  God  to  work  a  miracle,  or  to  prove  it  if  he  should; 
turn  history  into  a  myth ;  show  your  consciousness  of  power  by 
setting  yourself  against  the  race ;  flatter  the  niueteenth  century  ; 
dethrone  God  ; — if  you  make  the  universe  God,  youiself  being  a 
part  of  it,  so  much  the  better,— do  thus,  and  there  will  not  be 
wanting  those  who  will  despise  the  plodders,  and  hail  yon  as 
« the  coming  man."  BacealaurettU  AJdreas,  J  658. 
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Was  bom  in  Providenoe,  Rhode  Island,  Febrnory  10, 1802,  and  was  gradaated  at 
Brown  Uniyonity  in  1820.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  after 
some  years  of  practice,  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Goart  of  the  oitj  of 
Providence,  and  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council,  which  offices  he  now  holds.  Ho 
has  written  many  beautiful  Aigitive  pieces  of  poetry,  but  deserves  especial  re^enpu 
brance  for  his  humorous  elegy  on 

OLD   GRIMES.* 

Old  Qrimes  is  dead — ^that  good  old  man^i 

We  ne'er  shall  see  him  more : — 
He  used  to  wear  a  long,  black  coat 

All  button'd  down  before. 

1  This  is  not  so  much  an  imitation  as  it  is  a  suooessftil  rival  of  Gtoldsmith's 
"  Elegy  on  the  Glory  of  her  Sox :  Mrs.  Mary  Blalze ;"  and,  as  our  Hteratuns  has, 
comparatively,  but  little  humorous  poetry,  I  am  glad  to  enliven  my  book  with 
what  I  can  find  of  it  that  is  good. 
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His  heftrt  was  open  as  the  day, 

His  feelings  all  were  true  ;-*- 
His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  gray, 

He  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

"Whene'er  he  heard  the  Toice  of  pain. 

His  breast  with  pity  burn'd ; — 
The  large,  round  head  upon  hlB  oane 

From  ivory  was  turn'd. 

Kind  words  he  erer  had  for  all ; 

He  knew  no  base  design : — 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small. 

His  nose  was  aquiline. 

He  lived  at  peaoe  with  all  mankind. 

In  friendship  he  was  true : — 
His  coat  had  pocket-holes  behind. 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unharm'd,  the  sin  which  earth  pollutes 

He  pass'd  securely  o'er, — 
And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

.  But  good  old  Grimes  is  now  at  rest. 
Nor  fears  misfortune's  frown : — 
He  wore  a  double-breasted  vest, 
The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find. 

And  pay  it  its  desert: — 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind. 

No  ruffles  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse, 

Was  sociable  and  gay : — 
He  wore  large  buckles  on  his  shoes. 

And  changed  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gaze, 

He  did  not  bring  to  view, — 
Nor  make  a  noise,  town-meeting  days. 

As  many  people  do. 

His  worldly  goods  he  never  threw 

In  trust  to  fortune's  chances, — 
But  lived  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  circumstances. 

Thus  undisturb'd  by  anxious  cares. 

His  peaceful  moments  ran ; — 
And  everybody  said  he  was 

A  fine  old  gentleman. 
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LEONARD  BACON. 

Rbt  Lboitard  Bacon,  D.D.,>  wu  bora  in  Detroit,  Miehigan^  on  t^  I /si 
February,  1802.  HU  father  waa  for  sereral  yean  a  miasionaiy  among  tbe 
fliani^  to  whom  he  was  sent  by  the  Minionaiy  Society  of  ConiMetieiit 
died  in  1817,  tearing  three  lonB  and  four  daaghters.  At  die  a^e  of  tesj 
Bacon  was  sent  to  Hartford,  to  prefMn  for  college,  and,  in  the  fitli  of  11 
entered  the  topbomore  elass  in  Tale  College,  where  he  so  distingniabed  hia^ 
a  scholar  and  writer  that  a  high  position  was  predicted  for  him  in  the  pco! 
he  had  chosen, — that  of  the  ministry.  In  the  antnmn  of  1830,  he  entered  i 
theological  seminary  at  Andorer,  Masaaehnsetts,  when  he  proaecvted  hit  t 
for  foar  years.  Soon  after  leaying  Andorer,  he  was  invited  by  the  First  Coal 
gational  Chnrch  of  New  Haren,  whose  bnilding  is  known  by  the  BAine  of 
**  Centre  Church,"  to  preach  to  them.  Over  this  church  he  was  ordained  past  -^ 
in  March,  1825,  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age;  and  ml  this  ic^ 
portant  post  he  has  remained  ever  since. 

Though  Dr.  Bacon's  life  has  been  a  quiet  one,  and  barren  of  incident,  be  Ui 
filled  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of  the  Christian  public,  especially  of  the  Congre^ 
tional  Church  in  New  England ;  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  thxn 
held  is  evident  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  is  iuTitod  to  deliver  adih^^x^ 
before  literary  societies  or  sermons  at  ordinations.  He  embodies,  in  a  remarkji>'V 
degree,  the  distinctive  features  of  New-England  character  and  theology,  havitc 
the  reliance,  energy,  and  adaptation  peculiar  to  its  people.  He  gives  his  ua« 
and  energies  to  the  discussion  of  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  seldom  assume?  i 
position  without  triumpliantly  maintaining  IL  To  great  firmness  and  eompac>* 
ness  of  mental  structure  he  adds  high  polish  and  purity  of  style;  and  occaaiunaCj, 
where  the  subject  demands  it,  he  calls  to  his  aid  a  playfhl  ridioale  and  keen  sar- 
casm that  set  forth  the  object.of  them  in  its  true  light  It  is  astonishing  how,  with 
such  laborious  pastoral  duties,  he  acoomplishes  so  much  in  the  field  of  literatnre.' 

I  For  a  more  extended  account  of  this  distinguished  clergyman,  read  "  Fowler*! 
American  Pulpit" 

>  The  following  are  his  chief  published  works  i—Seleet  Practical  Wriiutgt  o/ 
Richard  Baxter,  xoith  a  Life  of  the  Author,  2  vols.  8to,  New  Haven,  1831 ;  Man*^ 
for  Young  Church  Menibere,  ISmo,  New  Haven,  1838;  (this  is  an  exposition  of  tJie 
principles  of  Congregational  Church  order;)  Thirteen  Hietorieal  Dieeourmea  <m  the 
Cumpletion  <^  7\oo  Hundred  Yean  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Firwt  Ckttrek  in  Sen 
Haven,  8vo,  New  Haven,  1839.  Besides  these  volumes,  about  twenty-five  of  bii 
sermons  and  addresses  have  been  published,  delivered  on  various  public  ocf»r 
sions,  such  as  ordinations,  meetings  of  temperance  societies,  literary  societies* 
Ac. ;  among  which  are  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Yale  and  at  Harvard.  His  first 
contribution  to  the  "  Christian  Spectator,"  on  "  The  Peculiar  Characteristics  of 
*he  Benevolent  Spirit  of  our  Age,"  was  in  March,  1822,  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Vndover;  and  during  every  year  down  to  1838,  there  was  scarcely  a  number  of  that 
celebrated  magazine  that  was  not  enriched  by  his  pen.  To  the  "  New  Bnglander." 
also,  since  its  commencement  in  1843,  he  has  been  a  constant  contributor,  and  all 
his  papers  are  marked  with  an  ability,  earnestness,  and  directness  that  mako 
tbcm  among  the  most  readable  articles  of  that  able  review.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  "  Independent," — one  of  the  most  ably  conducted  reU> 
gious  journals  in  our  country. 
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JOHN    DAVENPORT'S*  INFLUENCE  UPON    NEW   HAVEN. 

If  we  of  this*  city'  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  any  peculiar  privileges, 
—if  it  is  a  privilege  that  any  poor  man  here,  with  ordinary  health 
in  his  family,  and  the  ordinary  blessing  of  God  npon  his  industry, 
may  give  to  his  son,  without  sending  him  away  from  home,  the 
best  education  which  the  country  affords, — if  it  is  a  privilege  to 
us  to  live  in  a  city  in  which  learning,  sound  and  thorough  educa- 
tion, is,  equaUy  with  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  a  great 
public  interest, — ^if  it  is  a  privilege  to  us  to  record  among  our 
feUow-citisens  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  learning  and 
sdence,  not  of  our  country  only,  but  of  the  age,  and  to  be  con- 
versant with  such  men,  and  subject  to  their  constant  influence  in 
the  various  relations  of  society, — ^if  it  is  a  privilege  that  our 
young  mechanics,  in  their  associations,  can  receive  instruction  in 
popular  lectures  from  the  most  accomplished  teachers,* — if,  in  a 
word,  there  is  any  privilege  in  having  our  home  at  one  of  the 
fountains  of  light  for  this  vast  confederacy, — ^the  privilege  may  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  John  Davenport,  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  gave  to  this  community 
in  its  very  beginning.  Every  one  of  us  is  daily  enjoying  the  effects 
of  his  wisdom  and  public  spirit.  Thus  he  is  to-day  our  bene- 
factor; and  thus  he  is  to  be  the  benefactor  of  our  posterity 
through  ages  to  come.  How  aptly  might  that  beautiful  apos- 
trophe of  one  of  our  poets  have  been  addressed  to  him : — 

"  The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow ; 
The  seed  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours,  • 
Thy  hands,  unsparing  and  unwearied,  sow, 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruit  divine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers." 

>  This  holy  and  fearless  man  was  not  afraid  of  ^  preaching  politics,"  nor  of 
coanselling  his  people  to  give  succor  to  the  fugitive  ttom  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Among  those  who  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  found  guilty 
of  treason  against  his  people,  were  Edward  Whdley  and  William  Goflfe.  On  the 
Restoration  they  fled  to  this  country,  and  came  first  to  Boston  and  then  to  New 
Haven.  On  the  Sunday  after  .they  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Davenport, 
knowing  that  tbey  would  be  pursued  by  the  king's  officers,  boldly  went  into  the 
pulpit,  and  instructed  his  people  in  their  duties  in  the  matter,  from  the  following 
text, — a  text  which  was  of  itself  a  sermon  for  the  occasion : — **  Take  counsel, 
execute  judgment;  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday; 
hide  the  outcasts;  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth :  let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with 
thee,  Moab ;  be  tiiou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler."  Isa.  xvL  3, 4. 

'  New  Haven. 

*  This  aPudes  to  the  munificence  of  James  Brewster,  Esq.,  of  Kew  Haven, 
whose  heart  to  do  good  equals  his  means  of  doing  it, — a  rare  union  in  men  of 
wealth, — and  who  founded  with  bis  own  moans  an  institute  for  popular  instruction, 
for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  mechanics  of  the  place. 
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THE  PRESENT  AOE. 


The  present  age  is  eminently  an  age  of  progress,  and  therelbre 
of  excitement  and  change.  It  is  an  age  in  which  the  great  art  of 
printing  is  beginning  to  manifest  its  energy  in  the  di£fusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  excitement  of  bold  inquiry ;  and  therefore  it 
is  an  age  when  all  opinions  walk  abroad  in  auest  of  proselytes.  It 
is  an  age  of  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  perils  incidental  to  liberty. 
It  is  an  age  of  peace  and  enterprise,  and  therefore  of  prosperity, 
and  of  all  the  perils  incidental  to  prosperity.  It  is  an  a^  of  great 
plans  and  high  endeavors  for  the  promotion  of  human  happineas ; 
and  therefore  it  is  an  age  in  which  daring  but  ill-balanced  minds 
are  moved  to  attempt  impracticable  things,  or  to  aim  at  practicable 
ends  by  impracticable  measures.  And  so  long  as  we  have  liberty, 
civil,  intellectual,  and  religious ;  so  long  as  we  have  enterprise  ajid 
prosperity ;  so  long  as  the  public  heart  is  warm  with  solicitude  for 
human  happiness ;  so  long  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  encoaa- 
ter  something  of  error  and  extravagance ;  and  our  duty  is  not  to 
complain  or  despair,  but  to  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  times  so 
auspicious,  and  to  do  what  we  can,  in  patience  and  love,  to  guide 
the  erring  and  check  the  extravagant. 

When  the  car  rushes  with  swift  motion,  he  who  looks  only 
downward  upon  the  track,  to  catch  if  he  can  some  glimpses  of  the 
glowing  wheel,  or  to  watch  the  rocks  by  the  wayside,  that  seem 
whirling  from  their  places,  soon  grows  sick  and  faint.  Look 
up,  man !  Look  abroad !  The  earth  is  not  dissolved,  nor  yet 
dissolving.  Look  on  the  tranquil  heavens  and  the  blue  moon* 
tains.  Look  on  all  that  fills  the  range  of  vision, — ^the  bright, 
glad  river,  the  smooth  meadow,  the  village  spire  with  the  cluster^ 
ing  homes  around  it,  and  yonder  lonely,  quiet  farmhouse  far  up 
among  the  hills.  You  are  safe ;  all  is  safe ;  and  the  power  that 
carries  you  is  neither  earthquake  nor  tempest,  but  a  power  than 
which  the  gentlest  palfrey  that  ever  bore  a  timid  maiden  is  not 
more  obedient  to  the  will  that  guides  it.  v 

What  age,  since  the  country  was  planted,  has  been  more  favor- 
able to  happiness  or  to  virtue  than  the  present?  Would  yon 
rather  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Revolution  1  If  in  this  age 
you  are  frightened,  in  that  age  you  would  have  died  with  terror. 
Would  you  rather  have  lived  in  the  hge  of  the  old  French  wars, 
when  religious  enthusiasm  and  religious  contention  ran  so  high 
that  ruin  seemed  impending  ?  How  would  your  sensibilities  have 
been  tortured  in  such  an  age  I  Would  you  rather  have  lived  in 
those  earlier  times,  when  the  savage  still  built  his  wigwam  in  the 
woody  valleys,  and  the  wolf  prowled  on  our  hills  ?  Those  days, 
so  Arcadian  t)  your  &ncy,  were  days  of  darkness  and  tribulatioD. 
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The  ''  temptationfl  in  the  wilderness"  were  as  real  and  as  terrible 
as  any  whioh  your  virtue  is  called  to  encounter.  "^  *  * 

The  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  is  one  from  the  beginning  to 
the  endy  and  is  ever  in  progressive  development.  Every  succeed- 
ing age  helps  to  unfold  the  mighty  plan.  There  arci  indeed, 
times  of  darkness ;  but  even  then  it  is  light  to  faith,  and  lighter 
to  the  eye  of  God ;  and  even  then  there  is  progress,  though  to 
sense  and  fear  all  motion  seems  retrograde.  To  despond  now,  is 
not  eowardice  merely,  but  atheism ;  for  now,  as  the  world  in  its 
Rwift  progress  brings  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  latter  day,  &ith, 
instructed  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  looking  up  in  devotion, 
sees  on  the  blushing  sky  the  promise  of  the  morning. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN   HISTORY. 

The  more  we  study  Christ  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  in 
history,  the  deeper,  also,  and  more  cheering  will  be  our  conviction 
that  Christianity,  as  one  of  the  forces  that  control  the  progress  of 
nations  and  of  the  human  race,  has  never  demonstrated  all  its 
efficacy.  In  the  ages  past,  the  various  and  complicated  moral 
forces  that  move  the  world  have  been  in  opposition  to  its  in- 
fluence, or  have  acted  to  corrupt  it.  Ite  mission  in  the  world  is 
to  work  itself  iree  irom  the  corruptions  that  have  soiled  its  purity 
and  impaired  its  efficacy,  and  mingling  itself  with  all  that  acta  on 
humaa  character, — ^literature,  art,  philosophy,  education,  law, 
statesmanship,  commerce, — ^to  bring  all  things  into  subordination 
to  itself,  and  to  sway  all  the  complicated  elements  of  power  for  the 
renovation  of  the  world. 

We,  brethren  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  all  of  us,  from 
the  most  gifted  to  the  humblest,  are  workers  in  history.  Chris- 
tianity, if  we  are  true  to  our  position  and  our  nurture,  is  working 
through  us  upon  the  destinies  of  our  country  and  of  our  race. 
Not  the  missionary  only  who  goes  forth,  in  the  calm  glow  of  apos- 
toHc  zeal,  to  labor  and  to  die  in  barbarous  lands  for  the  extension 
of  Christ's  empire, — not  the  theologian  only  who  devotes  himself 
to  tibe  learned  investigation  and  the  scientific  exposition  of  the 
Christian  faith, — ^not  the  preacher  and  the  pastor  only, — ^but  all 
who  act  in  any  manner  or  in  any  measure  on  the  character  and 
moral  destiny  of  their  fellow-men,  are  privileged  to  be  the  organs 
and  the  functionaries  of  Christianity.  The  senator,  whose  fear- 
leas  v(uce  and  vote  turn  back  from  the  yet  uncontaminated  soil  of 
his  country  the  polluting  and  blighting  barbarism  of  slavery,  and 
conseorate  that  soil  eternally  to  freedom ;  the  patriot  statesman, 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  ardor  civium  prava  juhentiunty  lifts  up 
his  voice  like  a  prophet's  cry  against  the  barbarous  and  pagan 
policy  of  war  and  conquest;  the  jurist,  who,  like  Granville  Sharp, 
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by  long  and  patient  years  of  toil,  forces  the  law  to  recognise  at 
last  some  disregarded  principle  of  justice;  the  teacher,  the  author, 
the  artist,  the  physician,  and  the  man  of  business,  who,  in  their 
various  places  of  duty  and  of  influence,  are  serving  their  genera- 
tion under  the  influence  of  Christian  principles ; — these  all  are  in 
their  several  functions  the  anointed  ministers  of  Christianity,— 
<'  kings  and  priests  to  God." 

In  the  all-embracing  scheme  of  the  eternal  Providence,  no  act, 
or  e£fort,  or  aspiration  of  goodness  shall  be  in  vain.  No  rain-drop 
mingles  with  the  ocean  or  falls  upon  the  desert  sand,  no  particle 
of  dew  moistens  the  loneliest  and  baldest  cliff,  but  God  sees  it  and 
saves  it  for  the  uses  of  his  own  benefloenoe.  The  vanished  aspira- 
tions of  the  youth  who  fell  and  was  forgotten — ^whose  early  pro- 
mise sparkled  for  a  moment  and  exhaled — are  not  wholly  lost; 
he  has  not  lived  nor  died  in  vain. 

Let  these  thoughts  cheer  us  as  we  labor,  and  bear  us  up  in  our 
discouragements. 

<*  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

«  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oratum. 


EDWARD  0.  PINKNET,  1802—1828. 

Edward  Coats  Piitknky,  son  of  Hon.  William  Pmkney,'  of  Baltimore,  Mazy- 
land,  was  bom  in  London  in  Octobor,  1802,  his  father  being  at  that  time  minister 
at  the  Coart  of  St  James.  On  the  return  of  the  family,  he  entered  "St  Mary's 
College"  about  1812,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the 
navy.  After  a  varied  service  of  nine  years,  he  resigned  his  plaoe  in  the  navy,  wai 
married,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824.  But  his  previous  habits  of  life  were 
not  favorable  to  the  steady  and  earnest  pursuit  of  legal  investigations,  and  his 
poetic  temperament  did  not  suit  well  with  the  contentions  of  the  court-room; 
consequently  he  had  but  little  success  as  a  lawyer.    His  health,  too,  had  been  for 

1  William  Pinkney  was  a  native  of  Annapolis, — ^bom  1764,  died  1822. — He 
was  appointed  to  various  European  missions  by  our  Government)  and  held  other 
eminent  public  stations.  His  greatest  celebrity,  however,  was  attained  at  the  bar, 
where  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  learning  and  eloquence.  He  it  was  who,  'm 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  Maryland,  in  1789,  uttered  the  noble  sentiment,-' 
"  Sir,  by  the  eternal  principles  of  natural  justice,  no  master  in  this  State  has  a 
right  to  hold  his  slave  for  a  single  hour." 
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lome  time  feeble,  so  that  he  had  hardly  the  physical  powers  necessary  to  attain 
distinction  in  any  profession.  He  had  been  for  some  years  known  as  a  poet  to  his 
drcle  of  friends ;  and  in  182&  a  small  Tolame  appeared,  entitled  Bodotphf  and 
other  Poeme,  Rodolph — his  longest  work — hw  not  maoh  merit;  bat  some  of  his 
minor  pieces  are  very  beantifnl,  and  richly  merit  preseiration.  Had  his  life  been 
spared*  he  wonld  doubtless  have  trodden  a  higher  walk;  but  he  died  on  the  11th 
of  ApiH,  1828,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-flye. 


ITALY. 

Know'sc  thou  the  land  which  loTen  ought  to  choose  ? 

lake  bieBsings  there  desoend  the  eparkUng  dews ; 

In  gleaming  streams  the  crystal  riTers  run. 

The  purple  yintage  clusters  in  the  sun ; 

Odors  of  flowers  haunt  the  balmy  breeze, 

Rich  fruits  hang  high  upon  the  yerdant  trees ; 

And  yivid  blossoms  gem  the  shady  groyes. 

Where  bright-plumed  birds  discourse  their  careless  loyes. 

BeloyM  1 — speed  we  from  this  sullen  strand. 

Until  thy  light  feet  press  that  green  shore's  yellow  sand. 

Look  seaward  thence,  and  naught  shall  meet  thine  eye 

But  fairy  isles,  Uke  paintings  on  the  sky ; 

And,  flying  fast  and  free  before  the  gale, 

The  gaudy  yessel  with  its  glancing  sail ;    . 

And  waters  glittering  in  the  glare  of  noon, 

Or  touched  with  silyer  by  the  stars  and  moon. 

Or  fleck'd  with  broken  lines  of  crimson  light, 

When  the  far  fisher's  fire  alfronts  the  night 

Loyely  as  loyed  I  toward  that  smiling  shore 

Bear  we  our  household  gods,  to  fix  foreyer  more. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  earth, 

The  seal  of  beauty,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth : 

Nature  is  delicate  and  graceful  there, 

The  place's  genius,  feminine  and  fair ;  ^ 

The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe' aloud ; 

The  air  seems  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud, 

Save  where  yolcanoes  send  to  heaven  their  curl'd 

And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 

Thrice  beautiful ! — to  that  delightful  spot 

Carry  our  married  hearts,  and  be  all  pain  forgot. 

There  Art,  too,  shows,  when  Nature's  beauty  palls, 
Her  sculptured  marbles,  and  her  pictured  walls ; 
And  there  are  forms  in  which  they  both  conspire 
To  whisper  themes  that  know  not  how  to  tire ; 
The  speaking  ruins  in  that  gentle  clime 
Have  but  been  hallow'd  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  each  can  mutely  prompt  some  thought  of  flame : 
The  meanest  stone  is  not  without  a  name. 
Then  dome,  beloved ! — hasten  o'er  the  sea, 
To  build  our  happy  hearth  in  blooming  Italy. 
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▲  HEALTH. 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loTeliness  alone, 

A  woman^  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon ; 

To  whom  the  better  elements  and  kindly  stare  haye  giyen 

A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air,  'tis  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Her  every  tone  is  music's  own,  like  those  of  morning  birds. 
And  something  more  than  melody  dwells  ever  in  her  words ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they,  and  ft>om  her  lips  each  flows, 
As  one  may  see  the  burden'd  bee  forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her,  the  measures  of  her  hours; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrance  and  the  freshness  of  young  flowers; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft,  so  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns, — ^the  idol  of  past  years  1 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace  a  picture  on  the  brain. 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts  a  sound  must  long  remain ; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her,  so  very  much  endears, 
When  death  is  nigh,  my  latest  sigh  will  not  be  life's,  but  hers. 

1  fill'd  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone, 

A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon,— 

Her  health !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood  some  more  of  such  a  frame. 

That  life  might  be  all  poetry,  and  weariness  a  name. 


A  SERENADE. 

Look  out  upon  the  stars,  my  love. 

And  shame  them  with  thine  eyes. 
On  which,  than  on  the  lights  above, 

There  hang  more  destinies. 
Night's  beauty  is  the  harmony 

Of  blending  shades  and  light ; 
Then,  lady,  up, — ^look  out,  and  be 

A  sister  to  the  night ! — 

Sleep  not ! — thine  image  wakes  for  aye 

Within  my  watching  breast : 
Sleep  not  I — ^from  her  soft  sleep  should  fly, 

Who  robs  all  hearts  of  rest. 
Nay,  lady,  from  thy  slumbers  break, 

And  make  this  darkness  gay 
With  looks,  whose  brightness  well  might  make 

Of  darker  nights  a  day. 
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eEORGB  P.  MORRIS. 

Gborob  p.  Morbis,  to  whom  the  oommon  Toioe  of  the  eonntry  haa  giren  the 
tiUe  of  Thb  Somo-Wutbb  of  Ambrioa,  wm  horn  in  Philadelphia  in  1802.  He 
eariy  eomiBeneed  hiB  literary  career,  and  in  1822  heoame  the  editor  of  **  The  New 
York  Mirror/'  which  remained  under  his  control  till  1843,  when  peoiiniaiy  dif&- 
eoltiesy  occasioned  hy  the  storm  of  financial  emharrassment  which  had  but  shortly 
before  passed  over  the  oonntiy,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  its  publication. 
Ihuring  this  long  period,  this  periodical  was  very  ably  oonducted,  and  became  the 
Tefaiek  of  introduotion  to  the  public  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country. 
In  1844,  he  established  **  The  New  Mirror,"  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  N.  P. 
Willis,  which  was  soon  after  changed  into  "  The  Evening  Mirror."  This,  after 
being  continued  a  year  as  a  daily  pap^r,  with  great  spirit  and  taste^  was  sold  out» 
sad  in  Nomnbor,  1846,  these  two  gifted  authors  started  a  weekly  paper,  called 
*'The  Home  Journal,"  which  has  been  continued  from  year  to  year,  with  m- 
emsing  populstrity, — a  popularity  richly  desenred,  from  the  taste,  elegance^  and 
enteiprise  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

Qeneral  Morris  has  published  the  following  works : — The  Deterted  Bride,  and 
other  Poem§,  1843;  The  Whip-poor^wiU,  a  Poem;  AmericoH  IModiet;  two  or 
three  dramas;  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Willis,  an  admirable  book 
entitled  The  Ptoee  and  Poetry  of  Ewrope  and  America.  But  it  is  as  a  writer 
of  songs,  which  exert  no  little  influence  upon  national  character  and  manners, 
and  of  a  few  short  pieces  which,  by  their  elevated  moral  sentiment  and  touching 
pathos,  go  right  to  the  hearty  that  Qeneral  Morris  will  hold  an  enduring  place  in 
American  literature.^ 

I'' General  Morris's  fame  as  'The  Song-Writer  of  America'  belongs  to  two 
hemispheres,  and  is  greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  'You  ask  me,' 
Bsyi  a  recent  letter  from  an  English  gentleman,  now  representing  in  the  House 
of  Commons  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  English  boroughs, '  whether  I  have 
seen  General  Morris's  last  song,  "  Jenny  Marsh  of  Cherry  Valley."  You  can 
hardly  know,  when  yon  put  such  a  question,  the  place  he  has  built  himself  in  the 
besrts  of  all  classes  here.  His  many  songs  and  ballads  are  household  words  in 
eveiy  home  in  England,  and  have  a  dear  old  chair  by  every  circle  in  which 
kindly  friends  are  i^Uhered ;  and  parents  smile  with  pleasure  to  see  brothers  and 
listen  join  their  voices  in  the  evening  song,  and  twine  closer  those  loving  chords, 
~4he  tenderest  of  tiie  human  heart.  It  is  no  mean  reward  to  feel  that  the  child 
of  one's  brain  has  a  chair  in  such  circles,  and  that  the  love  for  the  child  passes  in 
hondrsds  of  hearts  into  love  fbr  its  unseen  parent  After  all,  what  are  all  the 
throst-warblings  in  the  world  to  one  such  heart-song  as  "  My  Mother's  Bible"  ? 
It  possesses  the  true  test  of  genius,  touching  with  sympathy  the  human  heart 
equally  in  the  palaoe  and  the  cottage.' " 

For  a  most  beautifully- written  critical  essay  upon  Gkneral  Morris's*  genius  and 
poems,  read  "  Literary  Criticisms,  and  other  Pi^Mrs,  by  the  late  Horace  Binney 
Wslkce,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia," — a  volume  which  does  the  highest  credit  to  the 
autiior  as  a  man  of  pure  taste,  correct  judgment,  and  finished  scholarship. 


*  H«  reoelvas  the  titte  oi  General  from  his  holding  the  rank  of  brlgadiergeneral  in  the 
■iUtey  oiguliatkm  of  New  York. 
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UVB  IN  THE  WB6T. 

Ho  I  lyrothera,— oome  hither  and  list  to  my  Btory,— 

Merry  and  brief  will  the  narrative  be : 
Here,  like  a  monarch,  I  reign  in  my  glory-^ 

Master  am  I,  boys,  of  all  that  I  see. 
"Where  once  frown'd  a  forest  a  garden  is  smiling, — 

^e  meadow  and  moorland  are  marshes  no  more ; 
And  there  curls  the  smoke  of  my  cottage,  begoiling 

The  children  who  cluster  like  grapes  at  the  door. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  oheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest. 
The  land  of  the  heart  is  the  land  of  the  West. 
Oho,  boys  I-r-oho,  boys !— oho ! 


/ 


Talk  not  of  the  town,  boys, — give  me  the  broad  prairie. 

Where  man,  like  the  wind,  roams  impulnve  and  firee; 
Behold  how  its  beautiful  colors  all  vary, 

Like  those  of  the  clouds,  or  the  deep-rolling  sea. 
A  life  in  the  woods,  boys,  is  even  as  dianging ; 

With  proud  independence  we  season  our  cheer, 
And  those  who  the  world  are  for  happiness  ranging 

Won't  find  it  at  all,  if  they  don't  find  it  here. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  oheeriy,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
I'll  show  you  the  life,  boys,  we  live  in  the  West. 
Oho,  boys  I^ho,  boys  I^ho  I 

Here,  brothers,  secure  from  all  turmoil  and  danger, 

We  reap  what  we  sow,  for  the  soil  is  our  own ; 
We  spread  hospitality's  board  for  the  stranger. 

And  care  not  a  fig  for  the  king  on  his  throne. 
We  never  know  want,  for  we  live  by  our  labor, 

And  in  it  contentment  and  happiness  find ; 
We  do  what  we  can  for  a  friend  or  a  neighbor. 

And  die,  boys,  in  peace  and  good  will  to  mankind. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
You  know  how  we  live,  boys,  and  die  in  the  West  I 
Oho,  boys ! — oho,  boys  1 — oho  1 


WHEN  OTHSE  VBISNDS  ARE  BOUNP  THEE. 

(When  other  friends  are  round  thee. 
And  other  hearts  are  thine. 
When  other  bays  have  crown'd  thee. 
More  fresh  and  green  than  mine. 
Then  think  how  si^  and  lonely 
This  doating  heart  will  be, 
^  Which,  while  it  throbs,  throbs  only. 
Beloved  one,  for  thee  I 

I  Yet  do  not  think  I  doubt  thee,  ' 
I  know  thy  truth  remains ; 
I  would  not  live  without  thee, 
'      For  all  the  world  contains. 
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/  Thou  art  the  star  that  guides  me 
\      Along  life's  changing  sea ; 

I  And  wfaate'e^  &te  betides  me, 

I     This  heart  still  turns  to  thee. 


UP  WITH  THE   SIGNAL. 

Up,  up  vfUh  the  Hgnall    The  land  is  in  sight  1 
We'll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night  I 
The  cold,  cheerless  ocean  in  safety  we've  pass'd. 
And  the  warm  genial  earth  glads  our  vision  at  last. 
In  the  land  of  the  stranger  true  hearts  we  shall  find, 
To  soothe  us  in  absence  of  those,  left  behind. 
Land ! — ^land-ho  I     All  hearts  glow  with  joy  at  the  sigh*. ! 
We'U  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 

The  tiffruU  u  waving!    Till  mom  we'll  remain, 

Then  part  in  the  hope  to  meet  one  day  again 

Round  the  hearthstone  of  home  in  the  luid  of  our  birth,' 

The  holiest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  1 

Dear  country !  our  thoughts  are  as  constant  to  thee 

As  the  steel  to  the  star,  or  the  stream  to  the  sea. 

Ho  1 — ^land-ho !    We  near  it, — ^we  bound  at  the  sight. 

Then  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night! 

The  tiffnal  is  antwer^d-!    The  foam-sparkles  rise 

Like  tears  from  the  fountain  of  joy  to  the  eyeB  I 

May  rain-drops  that  fall  from  the  storm-clouds  of  care 

Melt  away  in  the  sun-beaming  smiles  of  the  fair ! 

One  health,  as  chime  gayly  the  nautical  bells. 

To  woman — God  bless  her  I — ^wherever  she  dwells ! 

Thb  pilot's  oh  boabd  ! — and,  thank  Heaven !  all's  right  I 

So  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 


WOODMAN,   SPARE  THAT  TREE.* 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree  I  That  old  familiar  tree,  . 

Touch  not  a  single  bough :  Whose  glory  and  renown 

In  youth  it  shelter'd  me.  Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea. 

And  I'll  protect  it  now.  And  wouldst  thou  hack  it  down  ? 

'Twas  my  forefather's  hand  Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  I 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ;  Gut  not  its  earth-bound  ties ; 

There,  woodman,  let  it  stand,  Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak. 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not.  Now  towering  to  the  skies. 

'"After  I  had  song  the  noble  bolliid  of  < Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,'  at 
Boidogne,"  says  Mr.  Henry  Russoll,  the  vocalist,  ''an  old  gentleman  among  the 
aodimoo^  who  was  greatly  moved  by  the  simple  and  toaohing  beauty  of  the 
words,  rose  and  said, '  I  bog  year  pardon,  Mr.  Russell ;  but  was  the  tree  really 
■pared r  'It  was,'  said  L  'I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  he,  as  he  took  his 
■eat  amidst  the  unaDimons  applanae  of  tiie  whole  assembly.  I  never  saw  such 
nHtwent  in  a  ooneert-room." 
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When  but  an  idle  boy,  My  heAxt-strings  round  thee  etiag, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade ;  Close  as  thy  bark,  old  Mead ! 

In  all  their  gu&ing  joy,  Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing, 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  play'd.  And  still  thy  branches  bend. 

My  mother  kiss'd  me  here ;  Old  tree !  the  storm  still  brsye ! 

My  father  press'd  my  hand :  And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot ; 

Forgive  this  foolish  tear, —  While  I've  a  hand  to  sare, 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand  t  Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not 

BfT  mother's  bible. 

/This  book  is  all  that's  left  me  now  I 
' .    Tears  will  unbidden  start, — 
With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  l^ow, 

I  press  it  to  my  heart. 
For  many  generations  past, 

Here  is  our  family  tree ; 
My  mother's  hands  this  Bible  clasp'd ; 
She,  dying,  gave  it  me. 

Ah !  well  do  I  remember  those 

Whose  names  these  records  bear. 
Who  round  the  hearthstone  used  to  close 

After  the  evening  prayer. 
And  speak  of  what  these  pages  said. 

In  tones  my  heart  would  thrill ! 
Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead, 

Here  are  they  living  still ! 

My  father  read  this  holy  book 

To  brothers,  sisters  dear ; 
jHow  calm  was  my  poor  mother's  look, 
V  Who  lean'd  Ood's  word  to  hear! 
ner  angel  face — I  see  it  yet  I 

What  thronging  memories  come  I 
Again  that  little  group  is  met 

Within  the  haUs  of  home ! 


Thou  truest  friend  man  ever  knew. 

Thy  constancy  I've  tried ; 
Where  all  were  false  I  found  thee  true. 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasure  give 

That  could  this  volume  buy : 
.  In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live, 

It  taught  me  how  to  die.  / 


GEOROE  DENISON  PRENTICE, 

Ths  accomplished  editor  of  the  "  Louisville  Journal,"  was  bom  at  Prestos,  Coooee- 
ticat,  I>eoember  18, 1802.  He  was  gradaated  at  Brown  University,  1823,  tf<'  ^'^ 
stndied  law;  but  he  never  practised  his  profession,  preferring  to  devote  biD»l|^^' 
editorial  Ubors.    In  1828,  he  established  «  The  New  England  Weekly  iUriew,*  i* 
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Haitfoxd,  and  comdneted  It  for  tiro  yean,  when  ho  redgnod  it  to  the  poet  Whittier, 
and  mnoTBd  to  the  West^  wheie  he  amimed  the  charge  of  the  **  Lonisville  Jonr- 
uJ,"  whieh  lie  loon  raised  to  a  flxst-elass  jonmal,  and  whieh  has  oontmned  to  the 
present  time  to  maintain  iti  oharaoter  for  solid 'ability  and  playftal  wit  united, 
seareely  seeond  to  that  of  any  other  journal  in  the  oonntry. 

Mr.  Prentifle  has  written  some  very  beantiftd  poetiy  for  his  own  Jonmal  and  for 
other  periodicals ;  bat  his  compositions  haTO  never  been  oolleoted  in  a  Tolavie. 
The  fsUowing  pieces  have  been  mnch  admired : — 


SABBATH  EVENING. 

How  calmly  8ink9  the  parting  sun ! 

Tet  twilight  lingers  still ; 
And  beautiful  as  dream  of  heaven 

It  slumbers  on  the  hill ; 
Earth  sleeps,  with  all  her  glorious  things, 
Beneath  the  Holy  Spirit's  wings, 
And,  rendering  back  the  hues  above, 
Seems  resting  in  a  trance  of  love. 

Round  yonder  rocks  the  forest-trees 

In  shadowy  ^oups  recline, 
Like  saints  at  evening  bow'd  in  prayer 

Around  their  holy  shrine ; 
And  through  their  leaves  the  night-winds  blow. 
So  calm  and  still,  their  musio  low 
Seems  the  mysterious  voice  of  prayer, 
Soft  echoed  on  the  evening  air. 

And  yonder  western  throng  of  clouds, 

Retiring  from  the  sky. 
So  calmly  move,  so  softly  glow, 

They  seem  to  Fancy's  eye         • 
Bright  creatures  of  a  better  sphere, 
Come  down  at  noon  to  worship  here, 
And,  from  their  sacrifice  of  love. 
Returning  to  their  home  above. 

The  blue  isles  of  the  golden  sea. 

The  night-arch  floating  high, 
The  flowers  that  gaze  upon  the  heavens. 

The  bright  streams  leaping  by, 
Are  living  with  religion, — deep 
On  earth  and  sea  its  glories  sleep. 
And  mingle  with  the  starlight  rays, 
Like  the  soft  light  of  part^  days. 

The  spirit  of  the  holy  eve 

Comes  through  the  silent  air 
To  feeling's  hidden  spring,  and  wakes 

A  gush  of  music  there ! 
And  the  far  depths  of  ether  beam 
So  passing  fair,  we  almost  dream 
That  we  can  rise,  and  wander  through 
Their  open  paths  of  trackless  blue. 
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Each  Boul  is  fiird  with  glorioas  dreamfl, 

Each  pulse  is  beating  wild ; 
And  thought  is  soaring  to  the  shrine 

Of  glory  undefiledl 
And  holy  aspirations  start, 
lake  blessed  angels,  from  the  heart, 
And  bind — ^for  earth's  dark  ties  are  riyen— 
Our  spirits  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 


I  THINK  OF  TEIBE. 
TO   A  LADT. 

I  think  of  thee  when  morning  springs 
From  sleep,  with  plumage  bathed  in  dew. 

And,  like  a  young  bird,  lifts  her  wings 
Of  gladness  on  the  welkin  blue. 

And  when,  at  noon,  the  breath  of  love 
O'er  flower  and  stream  is  wandering  free. 

And  sent  in  muslo  from  the  grove, 
I  think  of  thee, — ^I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee,  when,  soft  and  wide, 
The  evening  spreads  her  robes  of  light, 

And,  like  a  young  and  timid  bride. 
Sits  blushing  in  the  arms  of  night. 

And  when  the  moon's  sweet  crescent  springs 
In  light  o'er  heaven's  deep,  waveless  sea. 

And  stars  are  forth,  like  blessed  things, 
I  think  of  thee,— I  think  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee ; — that  eye  of  flame, 
Those  tresses,  falling  bright  and  free. 

That  brow,  #here  "  Beauty  writes  her  name," 
I  think  of  thee,— I  think  of  thee. 


RUFUS  DAWES. 


Rurus  Dawkb  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1803.  His  fiilher, 
Thomas  Dawes,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  called  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitation,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  distinguished  for  his  learning,  eloquenoe^  wit»'  and  spotless  in- 
tegrity.   Our  poet  entered  Harvard  College  in  1820.    On  leaving  it,  he  enteied 

1  He  was  remarkable  not  only  ''  for  his  great  reach  of  mind,"  (to  use  Daniel 
Webster's  words  respecting  him,)  but  for  his  quickness  of  repartee.  He  was  very 
short  in  stature;  and  one  day,  standing  in  State  Street,  Boston,  with  six  very  tall 
men,  among  whom  were  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Mr.  Otis  said. 
''Judge  Dawes,  how  do  you  fool"  (looking  down  on  him  at  the  same  time  very 
significantly)  "when  in  the  company  of  such  great  men  as  we?"  "Just  like  a 
fboipenoe  halfpenny  among  six  cents,"  was  his  prompt  reply. 
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fhe  office  of  General  WOliam  Sullivan  as  a  law-stndent,  and,  after  oompleting  big 
•todies,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  County  bar.  Tbe  profession,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  congenial  to  bis  feelings,  and  be  bas  never  pursued  its  praotice. 
Barly  in  1828,  be  publisbed  a  prospectus  of  "  Tbe  Emerald  and  Ballimore  Lite- 
rary Gaiette,"  of  wbiob  be  was  to  be  tbe  editor,  and  on  the  29tb  of  Marob  of  that 
year  appeared  tbe  first  number.  In  1829,  be  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Gbief- 
Jostioe  Craneb,  of  Washington.  In  1830,  be  publisbed  The  Valley  of  the  Nmha- 
tpoy,  tmd  other  Pbenu;  and  in  3839,  Athenia  of  Damaaata;  Geraldine;  and  his 
miscellaneous  poetical  writings.  In  tbe  winter  of  1840-41,  he  delivered  a  course 
of  literary  lectures  in  New  York,  before  tbe  American  Institute.  He  now  residei 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

SPIRIT  OP  BEAUTY. 

Tbe  Spirit  of  Beauty  unfurls  her  light, 
And  wheels  ber  course  in  a  joyous  flight ; 
I  know  ber  track  through  the  balmy  air, 
By  tbe  blossoms  that  cluster  and  whiten  there ; 
She  leaves  the  tops  of  tbe  mountains  green, 
And  gems  tbe  valley  with  crystal  sheen. 

At  mom,  I  know  where  she  rested  at  night. 
For  tbe  roses  are  gushing  with  dewy  delight ; 
Then  she  mounts  again,  and  round  ber  flings 
A  shower' of  light i^om  ber  crimen  wings ; 
Till  tbe  spirit  is  drunk  with  tbe  music  on  high, 
That  silently  fills  it  with  ecstasy. 

At  noon  she  hies  to  a  cool  retreat, 

Where  bowering  elms  over  waters  meet ; 

She  dimples  tbe  wave  where  tbe  green  leaves  dip, 

As  it  smilingly  curls  like  a  maiden's  lip 

Wben  her  tremulous  bosom  would  bide,  in  vain, 

From  ber  lover,  tbe  bope  that  she  loves  again. 

At  eve  she  hangs  o'er  tbe  western  sky 
Dark  clouds  for  a  glorious  canopy, 
And  round  the  skirts  of  their  deepen'd  fold 
She  f>aint8  a  border  of  purple  and  gold, 
Where  the  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  stay 
When  their  god  in  bis  glory  bas  pass'd  away. 

She  hovers  around  us  at  twilight  hour. 

When  her  presence  is  felt  with  the  deepest  power ; 

She  silvers  tbe  landscape,  and  crowds  tbe  stream 

With  shadows  tbat  flit  like  a  fairy  dream ; 

Then  wheeling  her  flight  through  the  gladden'd  air. 

The  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  everywhere. 

SUNRISE,  PROM   MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

Tbe  laughing  hours  have  chased  away  the  night. 
Plucking  the  stars  out  from  ber  diadem : — 
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'     And  now  the  blue-eyed  Mom,  with  modest  grace, 
Looks  through  her  half-drawn  curtains  in  the  east* 
Blushing  in  smiles,  and  glad  as  infancy. 
And  see,  the  foolish  Moon,  but  now  so  vain 
Of  borrowed  beauty,  how  she  yields  her  charms, 
And,  pale  with  envy,  steals  herself  away  I 
The  clouds  have  put  their  gorgeous  liTery  on. 
Attendant  on  the  day :  the  mountain-tops 
Have  lit  their  beacons,  and  the  yales  below 
Send  up  a  welcoming :  no  song  of  birds. 
Warbling  to  charm  the  air  with  melody, 
Floats  on  the  frosty  breeze ;  yet  Nature  hath 
The  very  soul  of  music  in  her  looks ! 
The  sunshine  and  the  shade  of  poetry. 

I  stand  upon  thy  lofty  pinnacle, 
Temple  of  Nature  1  and  look  down  with  awe 
On  the  wide  world  beneath  me,  dimly  seen ; 
Around  me  crowd  the  giant  sons  of  earth, 
Fix'd  on  their  old  foundations,  unsubdued; 
Firm  as  when  first  rebellion  bade  them  rise 
Unrifted  to  the  Thunderer :  now  they  seem 
A  family  of  mountains,  clustering  round 
Their  hoary  patriarch,  emulonsiy  watching 
To  meet  the  partial  glances  of  the  day. 
Far  in  the  glowing  east  the  flickering  light, 
Mellow'd  by  distance,  with  the  blue  sky  blending. 
Questions  the  eye  with  eyer-Tarying  forms. 

The  sun  comes  up  1  away  the  slia^ows  fling 
From  the  broad  hills;  and,  hurrying  to  the  west. 
Sport  in  the  sunshine  till  they  die  away. 
The  many  beauteous  mountain-streams  leap  down, 
Out-welling  from  the  clouds,  and  sparkling  light 
Dances  along  with  their  perennial  flow. 
And  there  is  beauty  in  yon  riyer's  path, 
The  glad  Connecticut !  I  know  her  wrtl, 
By  the  white  yell  she  mantles  o'er  her  charms : 
At  times  she  loiters  by  a  ridge  of  hills. 
Sportfully  hiding ;  then  again  with  glee 
Out-rushes  from  her  wild-wood  lurking-place. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  bound,  the  ocean-wayes. 
And  hills  and  riyets,  mountains,  lakes,  and  woods. 
And  all  that  hold  the  faculty  entranced. 
Bathed  in  a  flood  of  glory,  float  in  air, 
And  sleep  in  the  deep  quietude  of  joy. 

There  is  an  awfril  stillness  in  this  place, 
A  Presence  that  forbids  to  break  the  spell. 
Till  the  heart  pour  its  agony  in  tears. 
But  I  must  drink  the  yision  while  it  lasts ; 
For  eyen  now  the  curling  yapors  rise,        . 
Wreathing  their  cloudy  coronals,  to  grace 
These  towering  summits — ^bidding  me  away ; 
But  often  shall  my  heart  turn  back  again. 
Thou  glorious  eminence !  and  when  oppressed. 
And  aching  with  the  coldness  of  the  world. 
Find  a  sweet  resting-place  and  home  with  thee. 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Balph  Waldo  Eicxbson,  one  of  the  moat  original  writers  in  onr  country,  wm 
born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1803|  and  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  182L 
On  leaving  oollege,  he  devoted  his  time  to  theological  studies,  and  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in  his  na,tiTe  city.  But»  his  views  respecting 
some  of  the  Christiaii  ordinanoes  undergoing  a  change,  he  gave  up  the  ministry, 
and  retired  to  the  quiet  village  of  Concord,  Mass.,  devoting  himself  to  his  &vorite 
stodies, — the  nature  of  man  and  his  relations  to  the  universe. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Emerson's  chief  publications :  Man  Thinking,  an  oration 
delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society  in  1837 ;  Literary  Etkia,  an  oration; 
and  JVotere— on  EtBajf,  in  1838 ;  The  Dial,  a  magasine  of  literature,  philosophy, 
sad  history,  which  he  eommenced  in  .1840  and  continued  for  four  years ;  T%» 
Mtihod  of  Naiur9,  Mem  iht  Befomur,  three  lectures  on  the  times,  and  the  first 
series  of  his  essays,  in  1841 ;  lectures  on  the  New  England  Be/ormera,  the  Young 
Amtri^m,  and  Negro  Emancipation  in  the  WeH  Indies,  m  1844;  a  volnmo  of 
Poeme,  in  1846,  and  the  lectures,  cUlivered  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1849, 
which  fonn  the  volume  called  Represtntaiioe  Men, 

Bach  are  Mr.  Emerson's  principal  writings.  As  an  author  he  never  can  be 
popular,  for  he  is  too  abstruse  and  too  metaphysical,  and  has  too  little  of  human 
sympathy  to  reach  the  heart;  while  he  is  at  times  so  quaint  or  so  obscure  that 
one  is  no  little  puailed  to  find  out  his  meaning.  ^ 


THE  COMPENSATIONS  OF  CALAMITY. 

We  cannot  part  with  onr  friends.  We  cannot  let  onr  angels 
gp.  We  do  not  see  that  they  only  go  out,  that  archangels  may 
come  in.  We  are  idolaters  of  the  old.  We  do  not  belieye  in  the 
riches  of  the  soul,  in  its  proper  eternity  and  omnipresence.  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  force  in  to-day  to  rival  or  recreate  that 
beantifol  yesterday.  We  linger  in  the  rains  of  the  old  tent,  where 
o&oe  we  had  bread  and  shelter  and  organs,  nor  believe  that  the 
Bpirit  can  feed,  cover,  and  nerve  us  again.  We  cannot  again  find 
Might  80  dear,  so  sweet,  so  graoeixil.  Bat  we  sit  and  weep  in  vain. 
Thje  voice  of  the  Almighty  saith,  "  Up  and  onward  for  evermore !" 
We  cannot  stay  amid  the  rains.  Neither  will  we  rely  on  the  new; 
and  80  we  walk  ever  with  reverted  eyes,  like  those  monsters  who 
look  backwards. 

'  An  English  critic  thus  speaks  of  him : — "  Mr.  Emerson  possesses  so  many 
characteristics  of  genius  that  his  want  of  universality  is  the  more  to  be  regretted : 
the  leading  feature  of  his  mind  is  intensity ;  he  is  deficient  in  heart-sympathy." 
Again,  **It  is  better  for  a  man  to  tell  his  story  as  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  or 
lir.  Longfellow  does,  than  to  adopt  the  style  Emersonian,  in  which  thoughts  may 
be  bnried  so  deep  that  common  seekers  shall  be  unable  to  find  thenL" 
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And  yet  the  compensations  of  calamity  are  made  apparent  to 
ihe  understanding  ajso,  after  long  interyak  of  time.  A  fever,  a 
mutilation,  a  cruel  disappointment,  a  loss  of  wealth,  a  loss  of  friends, 
seems  at  the  moment  unpaid  loss,  and  unpayable.  But  the  sure 
years  reveal  the  deep  remedial  force  that  underlies  all  facts.  The 
death  of  a  dear  friend,  wife,  brother,  lover,  which  seemed  nothing 
but  privation,  somewhat  later  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  guide  or 
genius ;  for  it  commonly  operates  revolutions  in  our  way  of  life, 
terminates  an  epoch  of  infancy  or  of  youth  which  was  waiting  to 
be  closed;  breaks  up  a  wonted  occupation,  or  a  household,  or  style 
of  living,  and  allows  the  formation  of  new  ones  more  firiendiy  to 
the  growth  of  character.  It  permits  or  constrains  the  formation 
of  new  acquaintances,  and  the  reception  of  new  influences  that 
prove  of  the  first  importance  to  the  next  years ;  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  would  have  remained  a  sunny  garden-flower,  with  no 
room  for  its  roots  and  too  much  sunshine  for  its  head,  by  the  &U- 
ing  of  the  walls  and  the  neglect  of  the  gardener,  is  made  the 
banian  of  the  forest,  yielding  shade  and  fruit  to  wide  neighbor- 
hoods of  men. 

TRAVELLING. 

I  have  no  churlish  objection  to  the  eircumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  for  the  purposes  of  art,  of  study,  and  benevolence,  so  that 
the  man  is  first  domesticated,  or  does  not  go  abroad  with  the  hope 
of  finding  somewhat  greater  than  he  knows.  He  who  travels  to 
be  amused,  or  to  get  somewhat  which  he  does  not  cany,  travels 
awiw  from  himself,  and  grows  old  even  in  youth  among  old  things. 
In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra,  nis  will  and  mind  have  becraie  old  and 
dilapidated  as  they.     He  carries  ruins  to  ruins. 

Travelling  is  a  fool's  paradise.  We  owe  to  our  first  joameys 
the  discovery  that  place  is  nothing.  At  home  I  dream  that  at 
Naples,  at  Bome,  I  can  be  intoxicated  with  beauty,  and  lose  my 
sadness.  I  pack  my  trunk,  embrace  my  friends,  embark  on  the 
sea,  and  at  last  wake  up  at  Naples,  and  there  beside  me  is  the 
stern  fact,  the  sad  self,  unrelenting,  identical,  that  I  fled  Anom.  I 
seek  the  Vatican  and  the  palaces.  I  affect  to  be  intoxicated  with 
sights  and  suggestions;  but  I  am  not  intoxicated.  My  giant  goes 
with  me  wherever  I  go. 

But  the  rage  of  travelling  is  itself  only  a  symptom  of  a  deeper 
unsoundness  affecting  the  whole  intellectual  action.  The  intellect 
is  vagabond,  and  the  universal  system  of  education  fosters  restless- 
ness. Our  minds  travel  when  our  bodies  are  forced  to  stay  at 
home.  We  imitate;  and  what  is  imitation  but  the  travelling  of 
the  mind?  Our  houses  are  built  with  foreign  taste;  our  shelves 
are  garnished  with  foreign  ornaments;  our  opinions,  our  tastes, 
our  whole  minds,  lean  to,  and  follow  the  past  and  the  distant  as  the 
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eyes  of  a  maid  follow  her  mistress.  Tlie  soul  created  the  arts 
wherever  they  have  flourished.  It  was  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
artist  sought  nis  model.  It  was  an  application  of  his  own  thought 
to  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  conditions  to  be  observed.  And 
why  need  we  copy  the  Doric  or  the  Gothic  model  f  Beauty,  con- 
venience, grandeur  of  thought,  and  quaint  expression  are  as  near 
to  us  as  to  any,  and  if  the  American  artist  will  study  with  hope 
and  love  the  precise  thing  to  be  done  by  him,  considering  the 
climate,  the  soil,  the  len^h  of  the  day,  the  wants  of  the  people, 
the  habit  and  form  of  the  government,  he  will  create  a  house  in 
which  all  these  will  find  themselves  fitted,  and  taste  and  sentiment 
will  be  satisfied  also. 

SSLF-RELLANGS. 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Tour  own  gift  you  can  pre- 
sent every  moment  with  the  cumulative  force  of  a  whole  life's 
cultivation;  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of  another  you  have  only 
an  extemporaneous,  half  possession.  That  which  each  can  do 
best,  none  but  his  Maker  can  teach  him.  No  man  yet  knows 
what  it  is,  nor  can,  till  that  person  has  exhibited  it.  Where  is 
the  master  who  could  have  taught  Shakspeare  ?  Where  is  the 
master  who  could  have  instructed  Franklin,  or  Washington,  or 
Baoon,  or  Newton  ?  Every  great  man  is  a  unique.  The  8cipion- 
tsm  of  Scipio  is  precisely  that  part  he  could  not  borrow.  If  any- 
body will  tell  me  whom  the  great  man  imitates  in  the  original 
crisis  when  he  performs  a  great  act,  I  will  tell  him  who  else  than 
himself  can  teach  him.  Shakspeare  will  never  be  made  by  the 
study  of  Shakspeare.  Do  that  which  is  assigned  thee,  and  thou 
canst  not  hope  too  much  or  dare  too  much. 


GOOD-BYE,  PROUD  WORLD. 

Good-bj«,  proud  world !  Vm  going  home : 
Thou'rt  not  my  friend,  and  Vm  not  thine. 

Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam ; 
A  river-ark  on  the  ocean's  brine, 

Long  I've  been  toss'd  like  the  driyeo  foam; 

But  now,  proud  world  1  Vm  going  home. 

Qood-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face ; 
To  Grandeur,  with  his  wise  grimace ; 
To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eje ; 
To  supple  Office,  low  and  high; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street; 
To  fr«sen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  oome ; 
Good-bye,  proud  world  I  Fm  going  home. 
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I  am  going  to  my  own  hearth-stone, 
BoBom'd  in  yon  green  hills  alone — 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land. 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  plann'd ; 
Where  arches  green,  the  liyelong  day, 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay, 
And  Yulgar  feet  have  never  trod 
A  spot  taat  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

Oh,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretoh'd  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  dan ; 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet  I 


JACOB  ABBOTT. 

Jacob  Abbott  was  born  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  In  180S,  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
entered  Bowdoin  College.  After  graduating,  he  studied  theology  at  Andover, 
and,  on  completing  his  three  years'  course  there,  was  appointed  tutor,  aod  after* 
wards  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  Amherst  College,  which  station  he  filled  with 
great  success.  Thence  he  was  called  to  the  pestoral  charge  of  the  Blliot  Street 
Congregational  Church,  Boston. 

His  first  important  literary  work — The  Young  ChriHUm — appeared  in  Beaton 
in  1825 ;  since  which  time  he  has  written  many  works,  moetiy  intended  fat  llie 
instruction  of  the  young,  in  which  branch  of  literature  he  has  been  remai^ahly 
sucoessAiL  The  Toung  Christian  series  (eomprising  Tkt  Towng  Chrutian,  Oonmr- 
StoMf  Wojf  to  do  Oood,  Hoary  Head^  and  McDonmer)  has  ei\Joyed  not  only  a 
wide  circulation  in  this  country,  but  numerous  editions  have  been  issued  in  Eag^ 
land,  Scotiand,  France,  and  Germany. 

Besides  his  literary  works,  Mr.  Abbott  was  very  successftil  as  a  teacher  in  his 
well-known  Mount  Vernon  School  for  Toung  Ladies,  in  Boston ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  when  associated  with  his  brother,  John  S.  C.  Abbott^  in  the  Houston  and 
Bleecker  Street  schools,  in  New  Tork.  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  he  has 
devoted  his  time  entirely  to  writing,*  and  now  resides  in  New  York  City. 


INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind  consider  the  intellectaal  powers  as 
sasceptible  of  a  certain  degree  of  development  in  childhood,  to 

'  His  works  have  been  very  nnmerons, — ^more  than  sixty  volumes  in  all, — In- 
cluding a  series  of  biographies  of  distinguished  characters ;  and  the  RoUo  Bookm^ 
More  interesting  and  instructive  works,  especially  for  the  young,  can  hardly  elee- 
where  be  found. 
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prepare  the  indiviuoal  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  This  degree 
of  progress  they  suppose  to  be  made  before  the  age  of  twenty  is 
attained,  and  hence  they  talk  of  an  education  being  finished  I 
Now,  if  a  parent  wishes  to  convey  the  id&  that  his  daughter  has 
closed  her  studies  at  school,  or  that  his  son  has  finished  his  pre- 
paratory professional  course  and  is  ready  to  commence  practice, 
there  is  perhaps  no  strong  objection  to  his  using  the  common 
phrase  that  the  education  is  finished ;  but  in  any  general  or  pro- 
per use  of  language,  there  is  no  suoh  thing  as  a  finished  educa- 
tion. The  most  successful  student  that  ever  left  a  school,  or  took 
his  degree  at  college,  never  arrived  at  a  good  place  to  stop  in  his 
intellectual  course.  In  fact,  the  farther  he  goes  the  more  de- 
sirous will  he  feel  to  go  on ;  and  if  you  wish  to  find  an  instance 
of  the  greatest  eagerness  and  interest  with  which  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  prosecuted,  you  will  find  it  undoubtedly  in  the  case 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  thorough  scholar  which  the  country 
can  furnish,  who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  study,  and  who  fincis 
that  the  fiurther  he  goes  the  more  and  more  widely  does  the 
boundless  field  of  intelligence  open  before  him. 

Give  up,  then,  at  once,  all  idea  of  Jinishmg  your  education. 
The  sole  object  of  the  course  of  discipline  at  any  literary  institu- 
tion in  our  land  is  not  to  finithy  but  just  to  snow  you  how  to 
begin;  to  give  you  an  impulse  and  a  direction  upon  that  course 
which  you  ought  to  pursue  with  unabated  and  uninterrupted 
ardor  as  long  as  you  have  being.  *  "^  "^ 

The  objects  of  study  are  of  several  kinds :  one  is, — to  'increcue 
our  intellectual  powers.  Every  one  knows  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  ability  in  different  minds;  but  it  is  not  so  distinctly  understood 
that  every  one's  abilities  may  be  increased  or  strengthened  by  a 
kind  of  culture  adapted  expressly  to  this  purpose, — ^I  mean  a  cul- 
tare  which  is  intended  not  to  add  to  the  stock  of  knowled/fe,  but 
only  to  increase  inteUectuaZ  power.  Scholars  very  often  ask, 
when  pursuing  some  difficult  study,  <<  What  good  will  it  do  me  to 
know  this  V  But  that  is  not  the  question.  They  ought  to  ask, 
"  What  good  will  it  do  me  to  learn  it  ?  What  effect  upon  my 
habits  of  thinking,  and  upon  my  intellectual  powers,  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  efforts  to  examine  and  to  conquer  these  difficulties  V 
Bo  not  shrink,  then,  from  difficult  work  in  your  efforts  at  intel- 
lectual improvement.  You  ought,  if  you  wish  to  secure  the 
greatest  advantage,  to  have  some  difficult  work,  that  you  may 
acquire  habits  of  patient  research,  and  increase  and  strengthen 
your  intellectual  powers. 

Another  object  of  study  is, — ike  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and 
a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  one  that  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  the  duty  of  all.  If  there  is  any  thing  clearly 
manifest  of  God's  intentions  in  regard  to  employment  for  man,  it 

44 
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is  ibat  he  should  spend  a  yery  oonsiderable  pcHrtioii  of  his  time 
upon  earth  in  acquiring  knowledge^ — ^knowledge,  in  all  the  extent 
and  variety  in  which  it  is  ofiFered  to  human  powers.  The  whole 
economy  of  nature  is  stlch  as  to  allure  man  to  the  investigation  of 
it,  and  the  whole  structure  of  his  mind  is  so  framed  as  to  qualify 
him  exactly  for  the  work.  If  now  a  person  begins  in  early  life, 
and  even  as  late  as  twenty,  and  makes  it  a  part  of  his  constant  aim 
to  acquire  knowledge, — endeavoring  every  day  to  learn  something 
which  he  did  not  know  before,  or  to  fix  something  in  the  mind 
which  was  before  not  familiar, — ^he  will  make  an  almost  insensible 
but  a  most  rapid  and  important  progress.  The  field  of  his  intel- 
lectual vision  will  widen  and  extend  every  year.  His  powers  of 
mind  as  well  as  his  attainments  will  be  increased ;  and  as  he  can 
see  more  extensively,  so  he  can  act  more  effectually  every  month 
than  he  could  in  the  preceding.  He  thus  goes  on  through  life, 
growing  in  knowledge  and  in  intellectual  and  moral  power ;  and 
if  his  spiritual  progress  keeps  pace,  as  it  ought  to,  with  his  intel- 
lectual advancement,  he  is,  with  the  divine  assistance  and  blessing, 
exalting  himself  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  loftier  and  wider  field  of  service  in  the  world 
to  come.  Young  Ckrutiaa, 

TH£  THINa  ESSENTIAL  TO   HAPPINESS. 
i 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  manage- 
ment of  worldly  afiJEiirs  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  by,  and  which 
is  yet  an  indispensable  condition  of  human  happiness.  I  mean 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  bring  his  expenses  and  his  pecuniary 
liabilities  fairly  within  his  control.  There  are  some  oases  of  a 
peculiar  character,  and  some  occasional  emergencies,  perhaps,  in 
the  life  of  every  man,  which  constitute  exceptions;  but  this  is 
the  general  rule. 

The  plentiiiilness  of  money  depends  upon  its  relation  to  our  ex- 
penditures. An  English  nobleman,  with  an  annual  income  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  may  be  pressed  for  money,  and  be 
hanissed  by  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  life  a  burden ;  while 
an  Irish  laborer  on  a  railroad  in  New  England,  with  eigh^  oents 
a  day,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  may  have  a  plentiful  supply.  Re- 
duce, then,  your  expenditures,  and  your  style  of  living,  and  your 
btmness  too^  so  far  below  your  pecuniary  means,  that  yon  may 
have  money  in  plenty.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  so 
CTinds  the  human  soul,  and  produces  such  an  insupportable  bur- 
den of  wretchedness  and  despondency,  as  pecuniary  pressure. 
Nothing  more  frequently  drives  men  to  suicide.  And  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  danger  to  which  men  in  an  active  and  enterprising 
community  are  more  exposed.     Almost  all  are  eagerly  reaohing 
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forward  to  a  staHon  in  life  a  litde  above  what  they  can  well 
afford,  or  struggling  to  do  a  bnBiness  a  little  more  extensive  than 
they  have  capital  or  steady  credit  for;  and  thns  they  keep,  all 
through  life,  jnst  above  their  means; — Mid  just  above,  no  matter 
by  how  small  an  excess,  is  inevitable  misery. 

Be  sure,  then,  if  your  aim  is  happiness,  to  bring  down^  at  all 
hazards,  your  style  of  living  and  your  responsibilities  of  .business 
to  such  a  point  that  you  shall  easily  be  able  to  reach  it.  Do  this, 
I  say,  at  all  hasards.  If  you  cannot  have  money  enough  for  your 
purposes  in  a  house  with  two  rooms,  take  a  house  with  one.  It  is 
vour  only  chance  for  happiness.  For  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
happiness  in  a  single  room,  with  plain  furniture  and  simple  fare; 
but  there  is  no  such  thins  as  happiness  with  responsibilities 
which  cannot  be  met^  and  debts  increasing  without  any  prospect 
of  their  discharge.  Way  to  do  Oood. 


HORACE  BUSHNELIi. 


HoBACB  BvBHirxLL,  D.D.,  WW  born  in  Wnflhington,  Litchfield  Connty,  Conneo- 
tieoty  in  1804,  and  was  gradaated  at  Tale  College  in  1827.  After  leaving  ooUege,  be 
beoame  the  literary  editor  of  the  Nmo  York  Journal  of  ComiMree,  and  in  18S9  waa 
appointed  tator  in  Yale  College.  In  May,  1838,  he  was  called  to  be  the  pastor 
of  the  North  Congregational  Ofaoroh  in  Hartford,  which  poridon  he  still  retains. 

Br.  Bnahnell  is  a  profound  and  therefore  an  independent  thinker,  and  has  con- 
ieqiiently  been  arraigned  by  some  of  his  elerieal  brethren  as  not  soundly  "ortho- 
dox," beoanse  he  does  not  choose  to  adopt  all  the  old  phraseology.  Those  who 
have  attacked  him,  howerer,  on  this  ground,  have  hhd  abundant  reason  to  repent 
of  their  rashness;  for  he  has  yindioated  his  faith  in  a  manner  that  has  completely 
silenced  his  opponents.  His  writings  haye  been  mainly  on  the  subject  of  theology, 
though  he  has  ooeasionally  stepped  aside  into  the  paths  of  literature.  In  1837  he 
daliTered  the  Phi  Beta  IB^appa  oration  at  New  Haven,  On  ike  I^rwdpUg  of  JVa(tono2 
^reoAMM/  in  1848,  before  the  same  society,  at  Cambridge,  an  oration  entitled 
Work  and  Plajf;  and  in  1849  he  addressed  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York 
on  The  Faiken  of  New  England,  His  chief  theological  works  are  entitled  Ood  in 
Ckrittf —  VUwa  of  Ckriftian  Nurture  ; — and  Christ  in  Theology,  He  has  also  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  ''New  Englander/'  and  published  several  occasional  sermons, 
entitied  Dneon^eioni  Injluenee, — The  Day  of  Roadt,  tracing  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation by  the  character  and  condition  of  the  groat  highways, — Barbariem  the  FirU 
Dmger,  in  allusion  to  emigration ;  Religious  Jfutic  ;  and  Pblitica  under  the  Lam  of 
God, 

Hii  latest  published  work — Nature  and  the  Supenuxtural  ae  together  eonetituttng 
the  One  Syetem  of  Ood — is  one  of  profound  though t^  and  will  arrest  the  attention 
of  all  thinking  minds.  Its  starting-point  of  discussion,  its  definitions  and  modes 
of  statement,  the  breadth  of  Its  view,  tiie  terseness  of  its  language,  and  the  vigor  of 
its  logics  give  it  a  grasp  and  power  over  the  main  issue  which  no  work  on  kindred  . 
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Cfaemes  haf  shown  ainoe  Botler  wrote  his  "Analogy."  B«sido%  too,  fliioe  the 
"Analogy"  was  written,  the  groand  in  dispute  has  changed;  and  Br.  Bushnell 
goes  hejond  Batler,  in  proving  not  only  an  analogt  of  Natnnd  and  Revealed 
religion,  bat  the  uwirr  of  Nature  and  the  Sapernatoral  in  the  one  system  of  God* 


WORK  AND  PLAX: 

The  drama,  as  a  produot  of  genius,  is,  within  a  certain  narrow 
limit,  the  realization  of  play.  But  far  less  effectivelj,  or  more 
faintlj,  when  it  is  acted.  Then  the  connterfeit,  as  it  is  more 
remote,  is  more  feeble.  In  the  reading  we  invent  our  own 
sceneries,  clothe  into  form  and  expression  each  one  of  the  charac- 
ters, and  play  out  our  own  liberty  in  them  as  freely,  and  sometimes 
as  divinely,  as  they.  Whatever  reader,  therefore,  has  a  soul  of 
true  life  and  fire  within  him,  finds  all  expectation  balked  when  he 
becomes  an  auditor  and  spectator.  The  scenery  is  tawdry  and  flat, 
the  characters,  definitely  measured,  have  lost  their  infinity,  so  to 
speak,  and  thus  their  freedom,  and  what  before  was  play  descends 
to  nothing  better  or  more  inspired  than  work.  It  is  called  going 
to  the  play,  but  it  should  rather  be  called  going  to  the  work,  that 
is,  to  see  a  play  worked,  (yes,  an  opera  I  that  is  it !) — ^men  and 
women  inspired  through  their  memory,  and  acting  their  inspira- 
tions by  rote,  panting  into  love,  pumping  at  the  fountains  of  grief, 
whipping  out  the  passions  into  fury,  and  dying  to  fulfil  the  con- 
tract of  the  evening,  by  a  forced  holding  of  the  breath.  And  yet 
this  feeble  counterfeit  of  play,  which  some  of  us  would  call  only 
"  very  tragical  mirth,"  has  a  power  to  the  multitude.  They  are 
moved,  thrilled  it  may  be,  with  a  strange  delight.  It  is  as  if  a 
something  in  their  nature,  higher  than  they  themselves  know,  were 
quickened  into  power, — ^namely,  that  divine  instinct  of  play,  in 
which  the  summit  of  our  nature  is  most  clearly  revealed. 

In  like  manner,  the  passion  of  our  race  for  war,  and  the  eager 
admiration  yielded  to  warlike  exploits,  are  resolvable  principally 
into  the  same  fundamental  cause.  Mere  ends  and  uses  do  not 
satisfy  us.  We  must  get  above  prudence  and  economy,  into  some- 
thing that  partakes  of  inspiration,  be  the  cost  what  it  may.  Hence 
war,  another  and  yet  more  magnificent  counterfeit  of  play.  Thus 
there  is  a  great  and  lofty  virtue  that  we  call  courage,  {cour-age^ 
taking  our  name  from  the  heart.  It  is  the  greatness  of  a  great 
heart,  the  repose  and  confidence  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  rested  iu 
truth  and  principle.  Such  a  man  has  no  ends  ulterior  to  his  duty, 
— duty  itself  is  his  end.  He  is  in  it  therefore  as  in  play,  lives  it 
as  an  inspiration.  Lifted  thus  out  of  mere  prudence  and  contri- 
vance^ he  is  also  lifted  above  fear.     Life  to  him  is  the  outgoing 
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of  liis  great  heart,  (heart^ige^  action  from  tbe  heart.  And  because 
he  now  can  die  witkout  being  shaken  or  perturbed  by  any  tf  the 
dastardly  feelings  that  belong  to  self-seeking  and  work,  because  he 
partakes  of  the  impaasibility  of  his  principles,  we  call  him  a  hero, 
regarding  him  as  a  kind  of  God,  a  man  who  has  gone  up  into  the 
sphere  of  the  divine. 

Then,  since  courage  is  a  joy  so  high,  a  virtue  of  so  great  ma- 
jesty, what  could  happen  but  that  many  will  covet  both  the  inter- 
nal exaltation  and  the  outward  repute  of  it  ?  Thus  comes  bravery, 
which  is  the  counterfeit,  or  mock  virtue.  Courage  is  of  the  heart, 
as  we  have  said  3  braveiy  is  of  the  will.  One  is  the  spontaneous 
joy  and  repose  of  a  truly  great  soul;  the  other,  bravery,  is  after 
an  end  ulterior  to  itself,  and,  in  that  view,  is  but  a  form  of  work, 
— about  the  hardest  work,  too,  I  fancy,  that  some  men  undertake. 
What  can  be  harder,  in  fact,  than  to  act  a  great  heart,  when  one 
has  nothing  but  a  will  wherewith  to  do  it  ? 

Thus  you  will  see  that  courage  is  above  danger,  bravery  iii  it, 
doing  battle  on  a  level  with  it.  One  is  secure  and  tranquil,  the 
other  suppresses  agitation  or  conceals  it.  A  right  mind  fortifies 
one,  shame  stimulates  the  other.  Faith  is  the  nerve  of  one,  risk 
the  plague  and  tremor  of  the  other.  For,  if  I  may  tell  you  just 
here  a  very  important  secret,  there  be  many  that  are  called  heroes 
who  are  yet  without  courage.  They  brave  danger  by  their  will, 
when  their  heart  trembles.  They  make  up  in  violence  what  they 
want  in  tranquillity,  and  drown  the  tumult  of  their  fears  in  the 
rage  of  their  passions.  Enter  the  heart,  and  yon  shall  find,  too 
of^n,  a  dastard  spirit  lurking  in  your  hero.  Call  him  still  a  brave 
man,  if  you  will ;  only  remember  that  he  lacks  courage. 

No,  the  true  hero  is  the  great,  wise  man  of  duty, — ^he  whose 
soul  is  armed  by  truth  and  supported  by  the  smile  of  God, — ^he 
who  meets  life's  perils  with  a  cautious  but  tranquil  spirit,  gathers 
strength  by  facing  its  storms,  and  dies,  if  he  is  called  to  die,  as  a 
Christian  victor  at  the  post  of  duty.  And  if  we  must  have  heroes, 
and  wars  wherein  to  make  them,  there  is  no  so  brilliant  war  as  a 
war  with  wrong,  no  hero  so  fit  to  be  sung  as  he  who  has  gained 
the  bloodless  victory  of  truth  and  mercy. 

Bnt  if  bravery  be  not  the  same  as  courage,  still  it  is  a  very  im- 
posing and  plausible  counterfeit.  The  man  himself  is  told,  afler 
the  occasion  is  past,  how  heroically  he  bore  himself,  and  when 
once  his  nerves  have  become  tranquillized,  he  begins  even  to 
believe  it.  And  since  we  cannot  stay  content  in  the  dull,  unin- 
spired world  of  economy  and  work,  we  are  as  ready  to  see  a  hero 
as  he  to  be  one.  Nay,  we  must  have  our  heroes,  as  I  just  said, 
and  we  are  ready  to  harness  ourselves,  by  the  million,  to  any  man 
who  will  let  us  fight  him  out  the  name.  Thus  we  find  out  occa- 
sions for  war, — wrongs  to  be  redressed,  revenges  to  be  taken,  such 
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as  we  may  fciga  inspiration  and  play  the  great  heart  under.  We 
collect  armies,  and  dress  up  leaders  in  gold  and  high  colors, 
meaning,  by  the  brave  look,  to  inspire  some  notion  of  a  hero 
beforehand.  Then  we  set  the  men  in  phalanxes  and  squadrons, 
where  the  personality  itself  is  taken  away,  and  a  vast  impersonal 
person  called  an  army,  a  magnanimous  and  brave  monster,  is  all 
that  remains.  The  masses  of  fierce  color,  the  glitter  of  steel,  the 
dancing  plumes,  the  waving  flags,  the  deep  throb  of  the  music 
lifting  every  foot, — under  these  the  living  acres  of  men,  possessed 
by  the  one  thought  of  playing  brave  to-day,  are  rolled  on  to  battle. 
Thunder,  fire,  dust,  blood,  groans, — ^what  of  these  ? — nobody  thinks 
9f  these,  for  nobody  dares  to  think  till  the  day  is  over,  and  then 
the  world  rejoices  to  behold  a  new  batch  of  heroes.  And  this  is 
^e  devil's  play,  that  we  call  war. 

LIGHT. 

There  are  many  who  will  be  ready  to  think  that  light  is  a  very 
tame  and  feeble  instrument,  because  it  is  noiseless.  An  earth- 
quake, for  example,  is  to  them  a  much  more  vigorous  and  effective 
agency.  Hear  how  it  comes  thundering  through  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  nature.  It  rocks  a  whole  continent.  The  noblest  works 
of  man,  cities,  monuments,  and  temples,  are  in  a  moment  levelled 
to  the  ground,  or  swallowed  down  the  opening  gulfs  of  fire. 

Little  do  they  think  that  the  light  of  every  morning,  the  soft 
and  silent  light,  is  an  agent  many  times  more  powerful. '  But  let 
the  light  of  the  morning  cease  and  return  no  more ;  lot  the  hour 
of  morning  come,  and  bring  with  it  no  dawn ;  the  outcries  of  a 
horror-stricken  world  fill  the  air,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  dark- 
ness audible.  The  beasts  go  wild  and  frantic  at  the  loss  of  the  sun. 
The  vegetable  growths  turn  pale  and  die.  A  chill  creeps  on,  and 
frosty  winds  begin  to  howl  across  the  freezing  earth.  Colder,  yet 
colder,  is  the  night.  The  vital  blood,  at  length,  of  all  creatures, 
stops  congealed. 

Down  goes  the  frost  to  the  earth's  centre.  The  heart  of  the  sea 
is  frozen,  nay,  the  earthquakes  are  themselves  frx)zen  in,  under 
their  fieiy  caverns.  The  very  globe  itself,  too,  and  all  the  feUow- 
planets  that  have  lost  their  sun,  are  become  mere  balls  of  ice, 
swinging  silent  in  the  darkness.  Such  is  the  light  which  revisits 
us  in  the  silence  of  the  morning. — It  makes  no  shock  or  scar.  It 
would  not  wake  an  infant  in  the  cradle.  And  yet  it  perpetually 
new-creates  the  world,  rescuing  it  each  morning  as  a  prey  from 
night  and  chaos. 

So  the  true  Christian  is  a  light,  even  "  the  light  of  the  world ;" 
and  we  must  not  think  that  because  he  shines  insensibly  or  silently, 
as  a  mere  object,  he  is  therefore  powerless.     The  greatest  pow<)ra 
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are  ever  those  which  lie  hack  of  the  little  stirs  and  commotions  of 
natare;  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  insensible  inflaences  of  good 
men  are  as  much  more  potent  than  what  I  have  called  their 
voluntary  and  active,  as  the  great  silent  powers  of  nature  are  of 
greater  consequence  than  her  little  disturbances  and  tumults. 


GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE. 


This  gTBoeftil  scholar  and  eloquent  divine  was  bom  in  New  Tork,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1805^  He  is  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Dirie  Bethone,'  a  native  of  Boss- 
shire,  Scotland,  who  for  many  years  was  an  eminent  merchant  in  New  York, — 
eminent  not  only  for  business  qualifications,  but  for  an  intelligent^  ever-actiTe 
piety.  In  1819,  he  entered  Columbia  College,  and,  three  years  afterwards,  the 
senior  class  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  During  that  year  (1822) 
he  was  the  subject  of  a  revival  of  religion  that  took  place  in  the  college,  and  he  re- 
solved to  devote  his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.'  After  graduating,  he  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and,  in  1827,  was  settled  over  the  fieformed 
Dutch  Church  at  Bhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  New  Tork.  In  1830,  he  removed  to 
Utica^  to  take  charge  of  the  new  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which  he  gathered  and 
built  up;  and  in  1834,  he  was  called  to  the  First  Bcformed  Dutch  Church,  PhOa- 
delphia.  After  laboring  in  this  field  two  years,  a  number  of  his  fHends  in  that 
ci|y  determined  to  build  a  new  house  of  worship  for  him ;  and  in  1837^  he  was 
settled  over  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  worshipping  at  the  xsomer  of 
Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets.  Here  he  remained  twelve  years,  when  he  left  to  take 
<d)arge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  New  York,  where 
he  now  resides. 

In  consequence  of  his  fine  scholarship,  and  his  power  as  a  writer  and  an  orator, 
Dr.  Bethune  has  received  many  invitations  to  posts  of  high  honor  and  trust. 
The  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  West  Point  was  ofiered  to  him  by  President 
Polk;  and  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York,  to  succeed 

*  Dr.  Bethune's  mother,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune,  was  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Isabella  Graham,  and  inherited  much  of  her  motbor's  spirit  of  eornost 
philanthropy.  She  was  very  active  in  founding  the  Widow's  Society  and 
Orphan's  Asylum  in  New  York,  and  was  among  the  first  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  many  boievolent  institutions,  such  as  the  Sunday-school,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industry,  Ac.  Ac. 

'  Another  subject  of  that  revival  was  the  late  Erskine  Mason,  D.D.,  for  twenty- 
one  years  pastor  of  the  Bleeoker  Street  Church,  who  died  May  14,  1851.  His 
sermons  were  distinguished  for  great  compactness  of  thought  and  severe  logical 
srrangement,  united  to  a  fervid  and  often  impassioned  eloquence,  that  gave  him 
s  very  high  rank  as  a  pulpit-orator.  An  octavo  volume  of  his  sermons,  entitled 
The  Pattor^$  Legaetft  has  been  published  since  his  death,  prefixed  to  which  is  an 
excellent  memoir,  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.  Read  also  a  very  discrimi- 
nating and  beautifully-vrritten  article  on  his  character,  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  S. 
Stum  Dickinson,  for  two  years  assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Prosby  terian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  whose  early  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Christian  church. 
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ICr.  Pralingliuyseii.  Bat  these  and  other  honors  he  deelined,  feeling  it  to  be  hit 
duty  to  remain  in  the  pulpit  as  the  pastor  of  a  people  devotedly  attafohed  to  hinu 
The  following  are  his  chief  publications : — The  FnUts  of  ike  Sjfnrit,  a  Tolume  of 
Christian  ethical  essays,  published  in  1839 ;  Xarhf  Lott,  Early  Stwed,  on  the  death 
and  salTation  of  infants,  1846 ;  a  volume  of  Sermoru,  1847 ;  JBUtory  of  a  PiaUUni, 
or  Guide  to  <m  Inquirer,  1847 ;  an  edition  of  Walton'e  Angler,  with  copious  literacy 
and  bibliographical  notes,  1848 ;  Lojfe  of  Love  and  Faith,  wth  other  Fugitiee 
I\»eme,  1848;  The  Britieh  Female  Poete,  with  biographical  and  oritioal  notioe% 
1848. 

For  twenty  years  Br.  Bethune  has  been  continually  invited  to  deliver  orations 
and  lectures  at  various  colleges,  and  before  societies  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  of  these  the  following  have  been  published : — 1837,  On  Geniue,  de- 
livered at  Union  College;  1839,  Leieure,  ite  Utee  aiirf  Ahuaee,  before  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  and  The  Age  of  Periolee,  before  the  Athenian  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia;  1840,  an  Oration  before  the  literary  societies  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  the  ProepeoU  of  Art  in  the  United  Statee,  before  the  Artists'  Fond 
Society,  Philadelphia;  1842,  The  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  at  Andover  Tbeologieal 
Seminary;  and  The  Dutiee  of  Educated  Men,  at  Dickmson  College;  1845,  Die- 
eouree  on  the  Death  of  Andrew  Jackeon,  Philadelphia;  and  A  Plea  for  Stuify,  at 
Tale  College;  1849,  The  Claims  of  our  Country  on  ite  Literary  Mem,  before  tha 
Phi  Beta  K^>pa  Society  of  Harvard  College. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 

What  has  God  done,  what  is  he  doing,  what  is  he  abont  to  do, 
in  this  land  ?  He  has  set  it  far  away  to  the  west,  and  made  it  so 
circnmstantially  independent,  that,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  habitable 
earth  were  sunk,  we  should  feel  no  serious  curtailment  of  our 
comforts.  The  products  of  the  whole  world  are,  or  may  soon 
be,  found  within  our  confederate  limits.  He  brought  here  first 
the  sternest,  most  religious,  most  determined  representatives  of 
Europe's  best  blood,  best  faith,  best  intellect  j  men,  ay,  and 
women  (it  is  the  mother  who  makes  the  child)  who,  because  they 
feared  God,  feared  no  created  power, — who,  bowing  before  his 
absolute  sovereignty,,  would  kneel  to  no  lord  spiritual  or  temporal 
.on  earth, — and  who,  believing  the  Bible  true,  demanded  its  sanc- 
tion for  all  law.  To  your  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  highest  place  may 
well  be  accorded ;  but  forget  not  that,  about  the  time  of  their 
landing  on  the  Book,  there  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
men  of  kindred  faith  and  descent, — ^men  equally  loving  ireedom, 
— men  from  the  sea-washed  cradle  of  modem  constitutional  free- 
dom, whose  union  of  free  burgher-cities  taught  us  the  lesson  of 
confederate  independent  sovereignties,  whose  sires  were  as  free, 
long  centuries  before  Magna  ChartOy  as  the  English  are  now, 
and  from  whose  line  of  republican  princes  Britain  received  the 
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boon  of  religions  toleration, — a  privilege  the  States-General  had 
recognised  as  a  primary  article  of  their  goyernment  when  first 
established ;  men  of  that  stock  whioh^  when  offered  their  choice 
of  favofB  from  a  gratefiil  monarch,  asked  a  University;'  men  whose 
martyr-sires  had  baptised  their  land  with  their  blood ;  men  who 
had  flooded  it  with  ocean-waves  rather  than  yield  it  to  a  bigot- 
tyrant;  men  whose  virtues  were  sober  as  prose,  but  sublime  as 
poetry; — the  men  of  Holland!  Mingled  with  these,  and  still 
fiirther  on,  were  heroic  Huguenots,  their  fortunes  broken,  but 
tiieir  spirit  unbending  to  prelate  or  prelate-ridden  king.  There 
were  others,  (and  a  dash  of  cavalier  blood  told  well  in  battle-field 
and  council ;) — but  those  were  the  spirits  whom  God  had  made 
the  moral  substratum  of  our  national  character.  Here,  like  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  and  thousands  of  miles  off  from  the  land  of 
bondage,  they  were  educated  for  their  high  calling,  until,  in  the 
fiilness  of  times,  our  confederacy  with  its  Constitution  was  founded. 
Already  there  had  been  a  salutary  mixture  of  blood,  but  not 
enough  to  impair  the  Anglo-Saxon  ascendency.  The  nation  grew 
morally  strong  from  its  original  elements.  The  great  work  was 
delayed  only  by  a  just  preparation.  Now  God  is  bringing  hither 
the  most  vigorous  scions  from  all  the  European  stocks,  to  "  make 
of  them  all  one-  new  man;"  not  the  Saxon,  not  the  German,  not 
the  Gaul,  not  the  Helvetian,  but  the  Amerioan.  Here  they 
will  unite  as  one  brotherhood,  will  have  one  law,  will  share  one 
interest  Spread  over  the  vast  region  from  the  frigid  to  the 
torrid,  from  Eastern  to  Western  Ocean,  eveiy  variety  of  climate 
giving  them  choice  of  pursuit  and  modification  of  temperament, 
die  ballot-boz  frusing  together  all  rivalries,  thev  shall  have  one 
national  will.  What  is  wanting  in  one  rabe  will  be  supplied  by 
the  characteristic  energies  of  the  others ;  and  what  is  excessive  in 
either,  checked  by  the  counter-action  of  the  rest.  Nay,  though 
for  a  time  the  newly-come  may  retain  their  foreign  vernacular, 
our  tongue,  so  rich  in  ennobling  literature,  will  be  the  tongue  of 
the  nation,  the  language  of  its  laws,  and  the  accent  of  its  majesty. 
Etbbnal  God!  who  seest  the  end  with  the  beginning,  thou 
alone  canst  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  of  this  people ! 

Fhi  Beta  Kappa  Oration. 


*  Aflor  the  oTontAil  icwne  of  the  siege  of  Leyden,  the  Prinee  of  Orange  and  the 
State«.QeDeral,  grateful  to  the  heroic  defenders  of  that  city,  offered  them  their 
choice  of  an  Annual  Fair  or  a  University.  They  chose  ^e  University;  bnt^ 
strnck  with  the  nobleness  of  the  choice,  the  high  authorities  granted  them  both. 
The  Unirersity  was  established  in  1575,  and  became  the  Alma  Maier  of  Grotias, 
Bcaliger,  Boerhaave,  and  many  other  renowned  men.    See  page  688. 
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YIOTOBT  OVSB  DEATH. 

As  the  Redeemer  is  glorified  in  his  flesh,  so  shall  the  heliever 
be  raised  up  to  glory  at  the  last  day.  What  then  to  him  whoso 
faith  can  grasp  things  hoped  for  and  unseen,  are  all  the  pasdng 
ignominies,  and  pangs,  and  insults,  whioh  now  affliot  the  follower 
of  the  Man  of  sorrows,  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  ?  Eveiy  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  rolls  on  to  that  fulness  of  adoption,  <<  when  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  this  corruption  shall  put  on 
inoorruption,  and  shall  be  brought  to  pass  this  saying.  Death  b 
swallowed  up  in  yictory  -/*  when  these  eyes,  now  so  dim  and  soon 
to  be  dosed  in  dust,  shidl  behold  the  iaoe  of  €k>d  in  righteous- 
ness i  when  these  hands,  now  so  weak  and  stained  with  sin,  shall 
bear  aloft  the  triumphant  palm,  and  strike  the  golden  harp  that 
seraphs  love  to  listen  to;  and  these  voices,  now  so  har^  and 
tuneless,  shall  swell  in  harmony  inefbble  to  the  sone  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb,  responsive  to  the  Trisagion,  the  thrice  holy  of  the 
angels.  Tes,  beloved  Master,  we  see  thee,  f<  who  wast  made  a 
litUe  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor  ;**  and  thou  hast  promised  that  we  shall  share  thy 
glory  and  thv  crown  I 

*<  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I"  ^^UsI"  And  who  are  included  in  that 
sublime  and  multitudinous  plural  ?  <<  Not  to  me  only,''  says  the 
Apostle,  ''but  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."  Ye  shall 
share  it,  ancient  believers,  who,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  worshipped 
by  figure,  and  under  the  shadow  I  Ye  shall  share  it,  ye  prophets, 
who  wondered  at  the  mysterious  promises  of  glory  following  suf- 
fering I  Ye  shall  share  it,  ye  mighty  apostles,  though  ye  doubted 
when  ye  heard  of  the  broken  tomb  !  Ye,  martyrs,  whose  howling 
enemies  execrated  you,  as  they  slew  you  by  sword,  and  cross,  and 
famine,  and  rack,  and  the  wild  beast,  and  fiame  I  And  ye,  God's 
humble  poor,  whom  men  despised,  but  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  God's  angels  are  watching,  as  they  watched  the  sepulchre 
in  the  garden,  over  your  obscure  graves,  keeping  your  saci^  dust 
till  the  morning  break,  when  it  shall  be  crowned  with  princely 
splendor  I  Yes,  thou  weak  one,  who  yet  hast  strength  to  embrace 
thy  Master's  cross !  Thou  sorrowing  one,  whose  tears  fall  like 
rain,  but  not  without  hope,  over  the  grave  of  thy  beloved !  Thou 
tempted  one,  who,  through  much  tribulation,  art  struggling  on  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  I  Ye  all  shall  be  there,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  morel  Hark  I  the  trumpet!  The  earth 
groans  and  rocks  herself  as  if  in  travail !  They  rise,  the  sheeted 
dead;  but  how  lustrously  white  are  their  garments!  How 
dazzling  th«ir  beautU^l  holiness!  What  a  mighty  host!  They 
fill  the  air;   they  acclaim  hallelujahs;   the  heavens  bend  with 
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sbonts  of  hannony;  the  Lord  comes  down,  and  bis  angels  are 
about  bim ;  and  be  owns  bis  cbosen,  and  tbej  rise  to  meet  bim, 
and  ibej  mingle  witb  cbembim  and  serapbim,  and  tbe  sbout- 
ings  are  like  tbnnders  from  the  tbrone, — tbunderings  of  joy : — 
"O  Deatb,  wbere  is  thy  sting?  0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 
Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  1" 


OLING  TO  THY  MOTHBB. 

Cling  to  thy  mother ;  for  she  was  the  first 
To  know  thy  being,  and  to  feel  thy  life ; 
.  l9ie  hope  of  thee  through  many-  a  pang  she  nurst ; 
And  when,  'midst  anguish  like  the  parting  strife. 
Her  babe  was  in  her  arms,  the  agony 
"Was  all  forgot,  for  bliss  of  loving  thee. 

Be  genUe  to  thy  mother ;  long  she  bore 
Thine  infant  fretfolness  and  silly  youth ; 

Nor  rudely  scorn  the  faithful  voice  that  o'er 

Thy  cradle  pray'd,  and  taught  thy  lilpings  troth. 

Yes,  she  is  old ;  yet  on  thine  adult  brow 

She  looks,  and  claims  the^  as  her  child  e'en  now. 

Uphold  thy  mother ;  close  to  her  warm  heart 
She  oairied,  fed  thee,  luU'd  thee  to  thy  rest ; — 

Then  taught  thy  tottering  limbs  their  untried  art, 
Exulting  in  the  fledgling  from  her  nest : 

And,  now  her  steps  are  feeble,  be  her  stay. 

Whose  strength  was  thine  in  thy  most  feeble  day. 

Cherish  thy  mother ;  brief  perchance  the  time 
May  be  that  she  will  claim  the  care  she  gave ; 

Past  are  her  hopes  of  youth,  her  harvest  prime 
Of  joy  on  earth ;  her  friends  are  in  the  grave : 

But  for  her  children,  she  could  lay  her  head 

01adly  to  rest  among  her  precious  dead. 

Be  tender  with  thy  mother ;  words  unkind. 
Or  light  neglect  from  thee,  will  give  a  pang 

To  that  fond  bosom,  where  thou  art  enshrined 
In  love  unutterable,  more  than  fang 

Of  venom'd  serpent^    Wound  not  that  strong  trust, 

As  thou  wouldst  hope  for  peace  when  she  is  dust. 

0  mother  mine  1  God  grant  I  ne'er  forget, 
Whatever  be  my  grief,  or  what  my  joy. 

The  unmeasured,  unextinguishable  debt 
I  owe  thy  love ;  but  make  my  sweet  employ 

Ever  through  thy  remaining  days  to  be 

To  thee  as  faithful,  as  thou  wert  to  me. 


*  **  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  1" — Lear, 
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LIVE   TO   DO  GOOD. 

LiTe  to  do  good ;  but  not  with  thought  to  win 
From  man  return  of  any  kindness  done ; 

Remember  Him  who  died  on  cross  for  sin. 
The  merciful,  the  meek,  rejected  One ; 

When  He  was  slain  for  crime  of  doing  good, 

Canst  thou  expect  return  of  gratitude  ? 

Do  good  to  all ;  but  while  thou  servest  best. 
And  at  thy  greatest  cost,  nerve  thee  to  bear, 

When  thine  own  heart  with  anguish  is  opprest, 
The  cruel  taunt,  the  cold  averted  air. 

From  lips  which  thou  hast  taught  in  hope  to  pray. 

And  eyes  whose  sorrows  thou  hast  wiped  away. 

Still  do  thou  good ;  but  for  His  holy  sake 
Who  died  for  thine ;  fixing  thy  purpose  ever 

High  as  His  throne  no  wrath  of  man  can  shake ; 
So  shall  He  own  thy  generous  endeavor, 

And  take  thee  to  His  conqueror's  glory  up, 

When  thou  hast  shared  the  Saviour's  bitter  cup. 

Do  naught  but  ^ood ;  for  such  the  noble  strife 
Of  virtue  is,  'gainst  wrong  to  venture  love, 

And  for  thy  foe  devote  a  brother's  Ufe, 
Content  to  wait  the  recompense  above ; 

Brave  for  the  truth,  to  fiercest  insult  meek. 

In  mercy  strong,  in  vengeance  only  weak. 


BAALY  LOST,  SABLY  SAVED. 

Within  her  downy  cradle,  there  lay  a  little  child, 
And  a  group  of  hovering  angels  unseen  upon  her  smiled ; 
When  a  strife  arose  among  them,  a  loving,  holy  strife. 
Which  should  shed  the  richest  blessing  over  the  new-bom  life. 

One  breathed  upon  her  features,  and  the  babe  in  beauty  grew, 
With  a  cheek  like  morning's  blushes,  and  an  eye  of  azure  hue ; 
I'ill  every  one  who  saw  her  was  thankful  for  the  sight 
Of  a  face  so  sweet  and  radiant  with  ever  firesh  delight. 

Another  gave  her  accents  and  a  voice  as  musical 
As  a  spring-bird's  joyous  carol,  or  a  rippling  streamlet's  fall ; 
Till  all  who  heard  her  laughing,  or  her  wordis  of  childish  grace. 
Loved  as  much  to  listen  to  her,  as  to  look  upon  her  face. 

Another  brought  from  heaven  a  clear  and  gentle  mind. 
And  within  the  lovely  casket  the  precious  gem  enshrined; 
Till  all  who  knew  her  wonder'd  that  God  should  be  so  good 
As  to  bless  with  such  a  spirit  a  world  so  cold  and  rude. 

Thus  did  she  grow  in  beauty,  in  melody,  and  truth. 

The  budding  of  her  childhood  just  opening  into  youth ; 

And  to  our  hearts  yet  dearer,  every  moment  than  before. 

She  became,  though  we  thought  fondly  heart  could  not  love  her  more. 
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Then  out  spake  another  angel,  noblerj  brighter  than  the  rest, 
As  with  strong  arm,  but  tender,  he  caught  her  to  his  breast : — 
'*  Ye  have  made  her  all  too  loTely  for  a  child  of  mortal  race, 
But  no  shade  of  human  sorrow  shall  darken  o'er  her  face : 

"  Te  have  tuned  to  gladness  only  the  accents  of  her  tongue. 
And  no  wail  of  human  anguish  shall  from  her  lips  be  wrung , 
Nor  shall  the  soul  that  shineth  so  purely  from  within 
Her  form  of  earth-bom  frailty,  ever  know  a  sense  of  sin. 

"  Lnll'd  in  my  faithfUl  bosom,  I  will  bear  her  far  away. 
IVhere  there  is  no  sin,  nor  anguish,  nor  sorrow,  nor  decay ; 
And  mine  a  boon  more  glorious  than  all  your  gifts  shall  be-^ 
Lo !  I  crown  her  happy  spirit  with  immortality !" 

Then  on  his  heart  our  darling  yielded  up  her  gentle  breath ; 

For  the  stronger,  brighter  angel,  who  loYod  her  best,  was  Dbath  ! 


BLIZABETH  OAKES  SMITH. 

Tms  sceompliflhed  writer,  whose  maiden  name  was  Prince,  was  bom  in  a  vil- 
lage near  Portland,  Maine,  and  traces  her  descent,  both  on  her  fiUher's  and 
mother's  side,  to  the  early  Poritana  She  early  showed  nneommon  powers  of 
mind,  and  before  she  conld  write  she  would  compose  little  stories,  and  print  them 
in  her  rude  way.  At  an  early  age  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Seba  Smith,  editor  of 
the  "Portland  AdFertiser,"  who  in  1839  removed  to  New  York.*  Her  first  pub- 
lished book  was  entitled  JRiehet  without  Wing9y  written  for  the  young,  but  interest- 
hif  to  readers  of  all  ages.  In  1842,  she  published  a  novel,  The  Wettam  Captiv, 
founded  on  traditions  of  Indian  life.  In  1844  appeared  The  Sinlete  Child,  and 
ecier  Foemt,  which  was  very  favorably  received,  and  passed  through  several  edi- 
taona  She  then  tamed  her  attention  to  tragedy,  and  published  The  Roman  Tribute, 
foonded  on  a  period  in  the  history  of  Constantinople  when  Theodosius  saved  it 
from  being  sacked  by  paying  its  price  to  Attila,  the  Hon ;  and  Jacob  Leieler, 
foonded  upon  a  dramatic  incident  in  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  in  1680. 
In  1848  appeared  a  fknciful  prose  tale.  The  Salamander,  a  Legend  for  Chrietmae; 
and  in  1851,  Woman  and  Her  Neede,  a  volume  on  the  **  Woman's  Rights"  qnes- 
tioD,  of  which  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  a  prominent  advoeate.  Her  publication 
entitled  BerUka  and  Lil^,  or  the  Parsonage  of  Beech  Qlen,  a  Romance,  is  a  story  of 
American  country-life,  which  was  followed  by  The  Nevoeboy,  being  a  picture  of  the 
life  of  a  too  much  neglected  class.  This  work  was  the  first  public  appeal  in  their 
behalf;  and  led  to  efficient  measures  for  their  improvement  and  relief;  and  so 
popular  was  It  that  it  passed  through  a  dosen  editions  the  first  year.  Mrs.  Smith 
now  resides  in  New  York,  still  actively  employing  her  useful  pen  in  magaaines 
and  other  periodicals. 

1  See  page  361. 
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THE  DROWNED   MARINER. 

A  mariner  sat  in  the  shrondB  one  night,' 

The  wind  was  piping  free ; 
Now  bright,  now  dimm'd  was  the  moonlight  pale. 
And  the  phosphor  gleam'd  in  the  wake  of  the  whal% 

As  it  floundered  in  the  sea ; 
The  scud  was  flying  athwart  the  sky, 
The  gathering  winds  went  whistling  by, 
And  the  waye,  as  it  tower'd,  then  fell  in  spray, 
Look'd  an  emerald  wall  in  the  moonlight  ray. 

The  mariner  sway'd  and  rock'd  on  the  mast. 

But  the  tumult  pleased  him  well : 
Down  the  yawning  wave  his  eye  he  cast, 
And  the  monsters  watch'd  as  they  hurried  past. 

Or  lightly  rose  and  fell — 
For  their  broad,  damp  fins  were  under  the  tide. 
And  they  lash'd  as  they  passed  the  Tessel's  side. 
And  their  filmy  eyes,  all  huge  and  grim. 
Glared  fieroely  up,  and  they  glared  at  him. 

Now  freshens  the  gale,  and  the  brave  ship  goes 

Like  an  unourb'd  steed  along ; 
A  sheet  of  flame  is  the  spray  she  throws. 
As  her  gallant  prow  the  water  ploughs, 

But  the  ship  is  fleet  and  strong ; 
The  topsails  are  reef 'd,  and  the  sails  are  furPd, 
And  onward  she  sweeps  o'er  the  watery  world. 
And  dippeth  her  spars  in  the  surging  flood ; 
But  there  oometh  no  chill  to  the  mariner's  blood. 

Wildly  she  rooks,  but  he  swingeth  at  ease. 

And  holds  him  by  the  shroud ; 
And  as  she  careens  to  the  crowding  breeze. 
The  gaping  deep  the  mariner  sees, 

And  the  surging  heareth  loud. 
Was  that  a  face,  looking  up  at  him, 
With  its  pallid  cheek,  and  its  cold  eyes  dim  ? 
Did  it  beckon  him  down  ?     Did  it  call  his  name  f 
Now  rolleth  the  ship  the  way  whence  it  came. 

The  mariner  look'd,  and  he  saw,  with  dread, 

A  face  he  knew  too  well ; 
And  the  cold  eyes  glared,  the  eyes  of  the  dead. 
And  its  long  hair  out  on  the  waves  was  spread—- 

Was  there  a  tale  to  tell  ? 
The  stout  ship  rock'd  with  a  reeling  speed, 
And  the  mariner  groan'd,  as  well  he  need — 
For  ever  down,  as  she  plunged  on  her  side. 
The  dead  face  gleam'd  from  the  briny  tide. 

Bethink  thee,  mariner,  well  of  the  past ; 
A  voice  caHs  loud  for  thee : 
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There's  a  stifled  prayer,  the  first,  the  last ; 
The  plunging  ship  on  her  beam  is  cast — 

Oh,  where  shall  thy  burial  be  ? 
Bethink  thee  of  oaths,  that  were  lightly  spoken ; 
Bethink  thee  of  tows,  that  were  lightly  broken ; 
Bethink  thee  of  all  that  is  dear  to  thee, 
For  thou  art  alone  on  the  raging  sea. 

Alone  in  the  dark,  alone  on  the  wave, 

To  buffet  the  storm  alone ; 
To  struggle  aghast  at  thy  watery  grave, 
To  struggle  and  feel  there  is  none  to  saye ! 

God  shield  thee,  helpless  one ! 
The  stout  limbs  yield,  for  their  strength  is  past : 
The  trembling  hands  on  the  deep  are  cast ; 
The  white  brow  gleams  a  moment  more, 
Then  slowly  sinlu— the  struggle  is  o'er. 

Down,  down  where  the  storm  is  hush'd  to  sleep. 

Where  the  sea  its  dirge  shall  swell ; 
Where  the  amber-drops  for  thee  shall  weep. 
And  the  rose-lipp'd  shell  its  music  keep ; 

There  thou  shalt  slumber  well. 
The  gem  and  the  pearl  lie  heap'd  at  thy  side ; 
They  f^  from  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  bride, 
From  the  strong  man's  hand,  from  the  maiden's  brow« 
As  they  slowly  sunk  to  the  wave  below. 

A  peopled  home  is  the  ocean-bed ; 

The  mother  and  child  are  there : 
The  fervent  youth  and  the  hoary  head. 
The  maid,  with  her  floating  locks  outspread. 

The  babe,  with  its  silken  hair : 
As  the  water  moveth,  they  lightly  sway. 
And  the  tranquil  lights  on  their  features  play : 
And  there  is  each  cherish' d  and  beautiftil  form, 
Away  from  decay,  and  away  from  the  storm. 


THE  WIPE. 

AH  day,  like  some  sweet  bird,  content  to  sing 

In  its  small  cage,  she  moveth  to  and  fro^- 
And  ever  and  anon  will  upward  spring 

To  her  sweet  lips,  fresh  from  the  fount  below, 
The  murmur'd  melody  of  pleasant  thought, 

Unconscious  utter'd,  gentle-toned  and  low. 
Light  household  duties,  evermore  inwrought 

With  placid  fancies  of  one  trusting  heart 
That  lives  but  in  her  smile,  and  turns 

From  life's  cold  seeming  and  the  busy  mart. 
With  tenderness,  that  heavenward  ever  yearns 
To  be.refresh'd  where  one  pure  altar  burns. 

Shut  out  from  hence  the  mockery  of  life, 

Thus  liveth  she  content,  the  meek,  fond,  trusting  wife. 
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CAROLINE  M.  EIRKLAND. 

Gabolinb  M.  Kirklamd,  whose  maidep  name  was  Sfcanabnry,  ifl  a  native  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  whore  her  father  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher.  After  his 
doath  the  family  removed  to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  she  was  nuoried 
to  Mr.  WUliam  Kirkland.^  After  residing  in  Geneva  for  some  jwm,  Mr.  and  Mxa. 
Kirkland  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  they  resided  for  two  yean,  and  for 
six  more  in  the  interior,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  DetroiL  This  gave  oar  authoress 
an  opportunity  to  observe  Western  life  and  manners;  and  how  well  she  improved 
it  was  soon  seen  in  her  New  Home,  Who'll  Follow  T  or  Olinypeee  of  Weaitam  Life,  bg 
Mre.  Mary  Clavera,  published  in  1839,  which  made  an  immediate  impression  upon 
the  public,  by  its  keen  observation  and  delightful  humor.  In  18i2  appeared 
Foregt  Life,  soon  after  which  she  returned  with  her  husband  to  New  York,  where 
he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  a  weekly  Journal,  called 
the  "Christian  Inquirer."  Early  in  1846  appeared  Western  Cleetringe,  a  collection 
of  tales  and  sketches  illustrative  of  Western  life.  After  publishing  An  JBawqr  on  the 
Life  and  Writinge  of  Speneer,  Mrs.  Kirkland  undertook,  in  July,  1847,  the  editor- 
ship of  the  **  Union  Magasine,"  which  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  it  was  published  under  the  title  of  "Sartain's  Magacine^"  edited 
jointly  by  Pro£  John  S.  Hart  and  Mrs.  Kirkland.  In  1848,  she  visited  Europe, 
and  has  recorded  her  impressions  in  a  work  entitled  Holiday  Abroad,  or  Europe 
from  the  WeeL  In  1853  she  published  successively  The  Evening  Book,  orFireaide 
Talk  on  Morale  and  Mannere,  with  Sketehee  of  Weeiem  Life  ;  Auiviem  Howre;  and 
The  Home  Oirele;  and  the  same  year  appeared  The  Book  of  Home  Beauijf,  a  gift 
for  the  holidays,  containing  the  portraits  of  twelve  American  ladies, — the  text  of 
which,  however,  has  no  reforenoe  to  the  "  portraits,"  but  consists  of  %  story  of 
American  society,  with  occasional  poetical  quotations.  Her  latest  work — Memoire 
of  WaehingUm — presents  a  most  lifelike  and  winning  picture  of  the  private  as  well 
as  public  life  of  that  great  man.  The  chaste  and  simple  dedication  shows  iu 
object : — **  To  all  my  young  ftiends,  known  and  unknown,  and  particularly  to  my 
own  Sons  and  Daughters,  this  attempt  to  introduce  WASHiNOTOir  to  their  more 
intimate  knowledge  and  tenderer  regard,  and  so  to  make  his  goodness  and  patriot- 
ism irresistibly  inspiring  to  them,  is  affectionately  inscribed."* 


1  Mr.  Kirkland  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Kirkland,  who  lived  in  Utica, 
New  York.  He  was  at  one  time  a  professor  in  Hamilton  College,  and  is  the  author 
of  "  Letters  from  Abroad,"  written  after  a  residence  in  Europe.  He  was  aJso  a 
contributor  to  "  The  Columbian,"  and  to  '*  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magaxine."  He 
died  in  October,  1846. 

'  This  book  may  be  confidently  and  warmly  commended  to  all  "  Young  Ame- 
rica," as  giving  an  impression  of  Washington's  everyday  life  far  more  beautiful, 
because  more  truthful,  than  some  works  of  much  higher  pretensions. 

"Mrs.  Kirkland'a  writings  are  all  marked  by  clear  common  sense^  purity  of 
style,  and  animated  thought  Hor  keen  perception  of  character  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  grave  as  well  as  humorous  side  of  human  nature ;  on  its  good  points 
as  well  as  its  foibles;  and  her  satire  is  directed  against  the  false  refinements  of 
artificial  life  as  well  as  the  rude  angularities  of  the  backwoods." — DurCEuicK. 
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THE  AUTHOBITT  IN  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

We  tonclied  on  anthority  aa  the  basb  of  household  happiness,— 
a  proof  how  antiquated  are  our  notions.  Bat  if  the  very  mention 
of  authority,  even  in  connection  with  the  training  of  children,  give 
an  air  of  mnstiness  to  our  page,  how  shall  we  face  the  reader  of 
to-day,  when  we  avow  that  we  judge  no  family  to  be  truly  and 
rationally  happy,  unless  the  head  of  it  possess  absolute  authority, 
m  such  sense  that  his  known  wish  is  law,  his  expressed  will  im- 
peratiye?  Is  this  an  anti-democratic  sentiment?  By  no  means. 
The  ideal  family  supposes  a  head  who  is  himself  uncler  law,  and 
that  of  the  most  stringent  and  inevitable  kind.  It  supposes  him 
to  hold  and  exercise  authority  under  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  as  being 
something  with  which  Qod  clothed  him  when  he  made  him  hus- 
band and  father,  and  which  he  b,  therefore,  on  no  occasion  or 
account,  at  liberty  to  put  off  or  set  aside  as  a  thing  indifferent. 
This  power  is  necessary  to  the  full  development  and  exercise  of 
that  beautiful  virtue  of  obedience,  without  which  the  human  will 
must  struggle  on  hopelessly  forever,  being  forbidden  by  its  veir 
constitution  to  know  happiness  on  any  other  terms.  It  is  an  ill 
rign  of  the  times,  that  the  old-fashioned  promise  of  obedience  in 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  now  only  a  theme  for  small  wit.  Those 
wise  Others  who  placed  it  there  knew  the  human  heart  better  than 
we  suppose.  They  knew  that,  as  surely  as  man  and  wife  are  one, 
00  surely  do  they  thus  united  become  a  Cerberus-like  monster  if 
they  retun  more  than  one  head.    The  old  song  says : — 

"One  of  us  two'must  obey: 
Is  it  man  or  woman  ?  say  T" 

A  house  in  which  this  question  remains  undecided  is  always  a 
pitiable  spectacle,  for  both  nature  and  religion  are  set  aside  there. 

We  had  not  dared  to  touch  on  this  incendiary  topic  if  we  had 
not  been  sure  of  such  support  as  admits  not  of  gainsaying.  Shak- 
opeare's  shrewdness,  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  his  high 
ideal  of  woman  as  wife  and  mother,  not  to  speak  of  his  poetio 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  fitness,  render  his  opinion  peculiarly 
valuable  on  this  ticklish  point.     Hear  him : — 

«  Thy  husband  is  thy  life,  thy  lord,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  HKAD,  thy  soTereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labor  both  by  sea  and  land, 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe : 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
Than  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience— 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt  I" 
45* 
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If  now  we  should  in  turn  read  a  homily  to  this  supreme  head, 
(which  is  bound  to  have  ears,)  we  might  perhaps  forfeit  all  the 
gratitude  we  suppose  ourselves  to  have  earned  from  him.  We 
should  show  him  such  a  list  of  the  duties  which  true  headship 
imposes,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  diminished,  and  perhaps 
change  places  with  the  least  important  of  his  subjects.  The  pos- 
session of  unquestionable  authority  almost  makes  him  responsible 
for  the  happiness  of  the  household.  No  sunshine  is  so  cheering 
as  the  countenance  of  a  father  who  is  feared  as  well  as  loved.  A 
brow  clouded  with  care,  a  mind  too  much  absorbed  by  schemes  of 
gain  or  ambition  to  be  able  to  unbend  itself  in  the  domestic  circle, 
a  temper  which  vacillates  between  impatience  under  annoj^ance, 
and  the  decision  which  puts  an  end  to  it,  a  disposition  to  indul- 
gence which  has  no  better  foundation  than  mere  indolence,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  sure  to  be  unequal — ^these  are  all  forbidden  to 
him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule.  In  short,  unless  he  rule  himself,  he 
is  obviously  unfit  to  rule  anybody  else;  so  that,  to  assume  this 
high  position  under  law  and  gospel,  is  to  enter  into  bonds  to  be 
good  f  which  appears  to  us  a  mir  ofi&et  against  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence on  the  other  side. 

One  reason,  certainly,  why  there  is  less  household  feeling  than 
formerly,  is  that  young  married  people,  at  present,  think  it  neces- 
sary to  begin  life  where  their  fathers  left  off — with  a  complete 
establishment,  and  not  a  loop-hole  left  for  those  little  plans  of 
future  addition  to  domestic  comforts  or  luxuries  which  give  ,such 
a  pleasant  stimulus  to  economy,  and  confer  so  tender  a  value  on 
the  things  purchased  by  means  of  an  especial  self-denial  in  another 
quarter.  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  an  adept  in  these  gentle  philoso- 
phies, said  that  after  he  had  the  ability  to  buy  a  choice  book  when 
he  chose,  the  indulgence  had,  somehow,  lost  its  sweetness,  and 
brought  nothing  of  the  relish  that  used  to  attend  a  purchase  after 
he  and  Mary  had  been  looking  and  longing,  and  at  last  only  dared 
buy  upon  the  strength  of  days'  or  weeks'  economizing.  This  is  a 
secret  worth  learning  by  those  who  would  get  the  full  flavor  of 
life,  and  make  home  the  centre  of  a  thousand  delightful  interests 
and  memories. 


BORROWING  "OUT  WEST." 

Your  true  republican,  when  he  finds  that  you  possess  any  thing 
which  would  contribute  to  his  convenience,  walks  in  with,  ^*  Are 
you  going  to  use  your  horses  to-day?"  if  horses  happen  to  be  the 
thing  he  needs. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  probably  want  them." 

"  Oh,  well ;  if  you  want  them 1  was  thinking  to  get  'em  to 

go  up  north  a  piece." 
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Or,  perliaps,  the  desired  article  comes  within  the  female  de- 
partment. 

<^  Mother  wants  to  get  some  batter :  that  'ere  bntter  yon  bought 
of  Miss  Barton  this  mornin'." 

And  away  goes  your  golden  store,  to  be  repaid,  perhaps,  with 
some  cheesy,  greasy  stuff,  brought  in  a  dirty  pail,  with,  "  Here's 
your  butter  T' 

A  girl  came  in  to  borrow  a  "  wash-dish,'*  "  because  we've  got 
company."  Presently  she  came  back :  <^  Mother  says  you've  forgot 
to  send  a  towel." 

''  The  pen  and  ink,  and  a  sheet  o'  paper  and  a  wafer,"  is  no 
unusual  request;  and  when  the  pen  is  returned,  you  are  generally 
informed  that  you  sent  "  an  awful  bad  pen." 

I  have  been  frequently  reminded  of  one  of  Johnson's  humorous 
sketches.  A  man  returning  a  broken  wheelbarrow  to  a  Quaker 
with,  "  Here,  I've  broke  your  rotten  wheelbarrow  usin'  on't :  I 
wish  you'd  get  it  mended  right  off,  'cause  I  want  to  borrow  it 
again  this  aAemoon ;"  the  (^aker  is  made  to  reply,  *'  Friend,  it 
shall  be  done :"  and  I  wished  I  possessed  more  of  his  spirit. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Like  many  other  virtues,  hospitality  is  practised  in  its  perfec- 
tion by  the  poor.  If  the  rich  did  their  share,  how  would  the  woes 
of  this  world  be  lightened !  how  would  the  diffusive  blessing  irra- 
diate a  wider  and  a  wider  circle,  until  the  vast  confines  of  society 
would  bask  in  the  reviving  ray  I  If  every  forlorn  widow  whose 
heart  bleeds  over  the  recollection  of  past  happiness  made  bitter  by 
contrast  with  present  poverty  and  sorrow,  found  a  comfortable 
home  in  the  ample  establishment  of  her  rich  kinsman ;  if  every 
young  man  struggling  for  a  foothold  on  the  slippery  soil  of  life 
were  cheered  and  aided  by  the  countenance  of  some  neighbor  whom 
fortune  had  endowed  with  the  power  to  confer  happiness ;  if  the 
lovely  girls,  shrinking  and  delicate,  whom  we  see  every  day  toiling 
timidly  for  a  mere  pittance  to  sustain  frail  life  and  guard  the 
sacred  remnant  of  gentility,  were  taken  by  the  hand,  invited  and 
encouraged,  by  ladies  who  pass  them  by  with  a  cold  nod — ^but 
where  shall  we  stop  in  enumerating  the  cases  in  which  true,  genial 
hospitality,  practised  by  the  rich  ungrudgingly,  without  a  selfish 
drawback — ^in  short,  practised  as  the  poor  practise  it — would  prove 
a  fountain  of  blessedness,  almost  an  antidote  to  half  the  keener 
miseries  under  which  society  groans  I 

Yes :  the  poor — and  children — understand  hospitality  after  the 
pure  model  <^  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  fonub  of  society  are  in  a  high  degree  inimical  to  true  hos- 
pitality.  Pride  ha«  crushed  genuine  social  feeling  out  of  too  many 
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hearts^  and  the  oonsequenoe  is  a  oold  sterility  of  interooii»e,  a 
soul-stifling  ceremoniousness,  a  sleepless  yigilanoe  for  self,  totaJlv 
inoompatible  with  that  free,  flowing,  genial  intercourse  wiw 
humanity,  so  nourishing  to  all  the  better  feelings.  The  sacred 
love  of  home — ^that  panacea  for  many  of  life's  ills — suffers  with 
the  rest.  Few  people  have  homes  nowadays.  The  fine,  oheerfiil, 
every-day  parlor,  with  its  table  covered  with  the  implements  of 
real  occupation  and  real  amusement — ^maomia  on  the  sofa,  with 
her  needle — grandmamma  in  her  great  chair,  knitting — ^pussy 
winking  at  the  fire  between  them — ia  gone.  In  its  place  we  have 
two  gorgeous  rooms,  arranged  for  company,  but  empty  of  human 
life ',  tables  covered  with  gaudy,  ostentatious,  and  useless  articles 
— a  very  mockery  of  any  thing  like  rational  pastime — ^the  light  of 
heaven  as  cautiously  excluded  as  the  delicious  music  of  &ee, 
childish  voices ;  every  member  of  the  family  wandering  in  forlorn 
loneliness,  or  huddled  in  some  ^'  back  room"  or  '<  basement,"  in 
which  are  collected  the  only  means  of  comfort  left  them  under  this 
miserable  arrangement.  This  is  the  substitute  which  hundreds 
of  people  accept  in  place  of  home  I  Shall  we  look  in  such  places 
for  hospitality  ?  As  soon  expect  figs  from  thistles.  Invitations 
there  will  be  occasionally,  doubtless,  for  '<  society''  expects  it ;  but 
let  a  country  cousin  present  himself,  and  see  whether  he  wUl  be 
put  into  the  state  apartments.  Let  no  infirm  and  indigent  relative 
expect  a  place  under  such  a  roof.  Let  not  even  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  placed  the  stepping-stone  which  led  to  that  fortune  ask 
a  share  in  the  abundance  whicn  would  never  have  had  a  beginning 
but  for  his  timely  aid.     '<  We  have  changed  all  that !'' 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

This  highly-flniBhed  and  fksoinating  writer  was  born  in  Salem,  Massaoliiuetto, 
abont  the  year  1805.  He  waa  edneated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  wag  gradnatod 
there  in  1825,  Professor  Longfellow  being  one  of  his  classmates.  In  1837  he 
published  the  first,  and  in  1842  the  second,  Tolnme  of  his  Tufioe-TcM  TaU9f^90 
called  beoaose  they  had  before  appeared  in  annuals  and  periodicals.  >    His  next 

1  Of  the  character  of  these  Tioiee^Told  TaU»  the  <' Christian  Examiner"  thus 
speaks : — "  These  tales  abound  with  beautifhl  imagery,  sparlding  metaphors,  novel 
and  brilliiint  comparisons.  They  are  oTcrywhoie  iiill  of  those  bright  gems  of 
thought  which  no  reader  can  ever  forget.  They  have  also  a  high  moral  tone.  It 
is  for  this,  for  their  reverence  for  things  sacred,  for  their  many  tonehing  lessons 
concerning  faith.  Providence,  conscience,  and  duty,  for  the  beautiful  morals  so 
often  spontaneously  conveyed,  not  with,  purpose  prepense,  but  from  the  fulness  of 
the  author's  own  heart,  that  we  are  led  to  notice  them  in  this  journal." — xxv. 
188.  Read  also  an  enthusiastic  review  of  thorn  in  the  "  North  American  Review," 
xlv.  69. 
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pnUieatioii  was  The  Journal  of  an  African  OtiiMr,  which  he  prepared  and  edited 
from  die  mana>cript  of  Horatio  Bridge,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  1848,  he 
went  to  reside  in  Concord,  in  the  <<01d  Manse;"  and  in  1846  appeared  a  eoUeo- 
tlon  of  his  papers,  which  he  wrote  daring  his  three  years'  residence  there,  for 
sereral  magasines,  under  the  title  of  ifosMt  /rom  an  (Hd  Manae,  The  same  year 
be  was  appointed  by  the  President^  Mr.  Polk,  sarreyor  in  the  costom-honse  aft 
Salem,  wliieh  post  he  held  for  a  year,  at  the  same  time  eareftiUy  ohsenring  (as  it 
proved,  for  fatore  use)  the  scenes  and  characters  with  which  he  was  daily  con- 
▼erBant;  for,  on  being  dismissed  from  that  post,  on  a  change  of  administratioD, 
be  published  Th€  Scarlet  Letter,  in  the  preface  of  which  he  gives  some  of  his 
esstom-honse  experiences.  Soon  after,  he  took  np  his  residence  in  Lenox,  Mossa- 
ehoaetts;  and  in  1851  appeared  his  Howe  with  Seven  Oablee,  the  scene  of  which 
is  iaid  in  Salem  and  connected  with  its  earliest  histoiy.  Since  that,  he  has  pub- 
lished the  following  :—True  Storiee  from  Hieiorjf  and  Biography,  1851 ;  The 
BUtkedale  Bamanee,  1852;  A  Wonder  Book  for  Boye  and  OirU,  1852;  The  Snow 
Image,  and  other  Tioiee-Told  Talee,  1852;*  Tanglewood  Take  for  Boye  and  Girla, 
1853.« 

A  RILL  FROM   THE   TOWN  PUMP. 
fioRRv— The  comer  of  two  principal  streets.    The  Town  Pump  talking  through  its  nose. 

Noon,  by  the  north  clock !  Noon,  by  the  east  I  High  noon, 
too,  by  these  hot  sunbeams,  which  fall,  scarcely  aslope,  upon  my 
hesul,  and  almost  make  the  water  bubble  and  smoke  in  the  trough 
under  my  nose.     Truly,  we  public  characters  have  a  tough  time 

1  A  new  edition  of  the  Tteice-Told  Talee  was  published,  in  1857,  by  Ticknor 
4  Fields,  in  their  usual,  attractive  style. 

<  "  Hawthorne  wrote  numerous  articles,  which  appeared  in  <  The  Token :'  occa- 
sionally an  astute  critic  seemed  to  see  through  them,  and  to  discover  the  soul 
that  was  in  them ;  but  in  general  they  passed  without  notice.  Such  articles  as 
'  Sighto  from  a  Steeple,' '  Sketches  beneath  ao  Umbrella,' '  The  Wives  of  the  Dead,' 
'The  Prophetic  Pictcures,'  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  productions  of 
extraordinary  depth,  meaning,  and  power,  extorted  hardly  a  word  of  either  praise 
or  blame;  while  columns  were  given  to  pieces  since  totally  forgotten.  I  felt 
8nnoyed~-almost  angry,  indeed— at  this.  I  wrote  several  articles  in  the  papers, 
directing  attention  to  these  productions;  and,  iinding  no  echo  of  my  views,  I 
recollect  to  have  asked  John  Pickering  to  read  some  of  them  and  give  mo  his 
opinion  of  them.  He  did  as  I  requested:  his  answer  was  that  they  displayed  a 
wonderftil  beauty  of  style,  with  a  kind  of  double  vision,  a  sort  of  second  sight, 
which  revealed,  beyond  the  outward  forms  of  life  and  being,  a  sort  of  spirit-world, 
somewhat  as  a  lake  reflects  the  earth  around  it  and  the  sky  above  it;  yet  he 
deemed  them  too  mystical  to  be  popular.  He  was  right,  no  doubt,  at  that  period ; 
but,  ere  long,  a  portion  of  mankind,  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  world,  obtained 
a  new  sense, — how,  or  where,  or  whence,  is  not  easily  determined, — ^which  led  them 
to  stady  the  mystical,  to  dive  beneath  and  beyond  the  senses,  and  to  discern, 
gather,  and  cherish  gems  and  pearls  of  price  in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  soul. 
Hawthorne  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Wordsworth  in  prose,— less  kind,  less  genial 
towaid  mankind,  but  deeper  and  more  philosophical.  His  fate  was  similar:  at 
first  be  was  neglected,  at  last  he  had  worshippers."— (7ooi2rtcA'«  BecoUeclione, 
voLiL 
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of  it  I  3^nd,  among  all  the  town  officers,  chosen  at  March  meet- 
ing, where  is  he  that  sustains,  for  a  single  year,  the  burden  of  such 
manifold  duties  as  are  imposed,  in  perpetuity,  upon  the  Town 
Pump?  The  title  of  ^^town  treasurer"  is  rightfully  mine,  as 
guardian  of  the  best  treasure  that  the  town  has.  The  overseers 
of  the  poor  ought  to  make  me  their  chairman,  since  I  provide 
bountifxilly  for  the  pauper,  without  expense  to  him  that  pays 
taxes.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  fire-department,  and  one  of  the 
physicians  to  the  board  of  health.  As  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  all 
water-drinkers  will  confess  me  equal  to  the  constable.  I  perform 
some  of  the. duties  of  the  town  clerk,  by  promulgating  public 
notices  when  they  a^e  posted  on  my  front.  To  speak  within 
bounds,  I  am  the  chief  person  of  the  municipality,  and  exhibit, 
moreover,  an  admirable  pattern  to  my  brother  officers,  by  the 
cool,  steady,  upright,  downright,  and  impartial  discharge  of  my 
business,  and  the  constancy  with  which  I  stand  to  my  post. 
Summer  or  winter,  nobody  seeks  me  in  vain ;  for,  all  day  long,  I 
am  seen  at  the  busiest  comer,  just  above  the  market,  stretching 
out  my  arms  to  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  at  night,  I  hold  a  lantern 
over  my  head,  both  to  show  where  I  am,  and  keep  people  out  of 
the  gutters. 

At  this  sultry  noontide,  I  am  cupbearer  to  the  parched  popu- 
kce,  for  whose  benefit  an  iron  goblet  is  chained  to  my  waist. 
Like  a  dramseller  on  the  mall  at  muster-day,  I  cry  aloud  to  all 
and  sundry,  in  my  plainest  accents,  and  at  the  very  tiptop  of  my 
voice.  Here  it  is,  gentlemen  I  Here  is  the  good  liquor  f  Walk 
up,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up,  walk  up  I  Here  is  the  superior 
stuff!  Here  is  the  unadulterated  ale  of  father  Adam, — better 
than  Cognac,  Hollands,  Jamaica,  strong  beer,  or  wine  of  any 
price ;  here  it  is  by  the  hogshead  or  the  single  glass,  and  not  a 
cent  to  pay  I    Walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up,  and  help  yourselves  I 

It  were  a  pity  if  all  thb  outcry  should  draw  no  customers. 
Here  they  come.  A  hot  day,  gentlemen!  Quaff,  and  away 
again,  so  as  to  keep  yourselves  in  a  nice  cool  sweat  You,  my 
friend,  will  need  another  cupful,  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your 
throat,  if  it  be  as  thick  there  as  it  is  on  your  cow-hide  shoes.  I 
see  that  you  have  trudged  half  a  score  of  miles  to-day,  and,  like 
a  wise  man,  have  passed  by  the  taverns,  and  stopped^ at  the  run- 
ning brooks  and  well-curbs.  Otherwise,  betwixt  heat  without  and 
fire  within,  you  would  have  been  burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  melted 
down  to  nothing  at  all,  in  the  fashion  of  a  jelly-fish.  Drink,  and 
make  room  for  that  other  fellow,  who  seeks  my  aid  to  quench  the 
fiery  fever  of  last  night's  potations,  which  he  drained  from  no  oup 
of  mine.  Welcome,  most  rubicund  sir  I  You  and  I  have  been 
great  strangers,  hitherto ;  nor,  to  confess  the  truth,  will  my  nose 
be  anxious  for  a  closer  intimacy,  till  the  fumes  of  your  breath  be 
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1  litUe  leas  potent.  Mercy  on  jou,  man  I  the  wtter  mbsolutely 
hifises  down  your  red-hot  gullet,  and  is  converted  quite  to  steam, 
in  the  miniature  tophet  which  you  mistake  for  a  stomach.  Fill 
again,  and  tell  me,  ou  the  word  (^  an  honest  toper,  did  you  ever, 
in  cellar,  tavern,  or  anv  kind  of  a  dram-shop,  spend  the  price  of 
your  children's  food  for  a  swig  half  so  delicious  ?  Now,  for  the 
first  time  these  ten  years,  you  know  the  flavor  of  cold  water.  Good- 
by ;  and,  whenever  you  are  thirty,  remember  that  I  keep  a  con- 
stant supply,  at  the  old  stand.  Who  neztf  Oh,  my  little  friend, 
you  are  let  loose  from  school,  and  come  hither  to  scrub  your 
blooming  face,  and  drown  the  memory  of  certain  taps  of  the 
ferule,  and  other  schoolboy  troubles,  in  a  draught  from  the  Town 
Pomp.  Take  it,  pure  as  the  current  of  your  young  life.  Take 
it,  and  may  your  heart  and  tongue  never  be  scorched  with  a 
fiercer  thirst  than  now  I  There,  my  dear  child,  put  down  the 
cup,  and  yield  your  place  to  this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads  so 
tenderly  over  the  paving-stones,  that  I  suspect  he  is  a&aid  of 
breaking  them.  What !  he  limps  by,  without  so  much  as  thank- 
ing me,  afl  if  my  hospitable  offers  were  meant  only  for  people  who 
have  no  wine-cellars.  Well,  well,  sir, — ^no  harm  done,  I  hope  I 
Go  draw  the  cork,  tip  the  decanter;  but,  when  your  great  toe 
shall  set  you  a-roaring,  it  will  be  no  affair  of  mine.  If  gentlemen 
love  the  pleasant  titillation  of  the  gout,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Town 
Pump.  This  thirsty  dog,  with  his  .red  tongue  lolling  out,  does 
not  scorn  my  hospitality,  but  stands  on  his  hind  legs  and  laps 
eagerlv  out  of  the  trough.  See  how  lightly  he  capers  away 
again  f    Jowler,  did  your  worship  ever  have  the  gout  f  *  *  * 

Your  pardon,  good  people  I  I  must  interrupt  my  stream  of 
eloquence,  and  spout  forth  a  stream  of  water,  to  replenish  the 
trough  for  this  teamster  and  his  two  yoke  of  oxen,  who  have  come 
from  Topsfield,  or  somewhere  along  that  way.  No  part  of  my 
business  is  pleasanter  than  the  watering  of  cattle.  Look !  how 
rapidly  they  lower  the  water-mark  on  the  sides  of  the  trough,  till 
their  capacioua  stomachs  are  moistened  with  a  gallon  or  two 
apiece,  and  they  can  afibrd  time  to  breathe  it  in,  with  sighs  of 
calm  enjoyment.  Now  they  roll  their  quiet  eyes  around  the 
brim  of  their  monstrous  drinking-vessel.  An  ox  is  your  true 
toper.  ♦  *  * 

Ahem  I  Diy  work,  this  speechifying ;  especially  to  an  unprac- 
tised orator.  I  never  conceived  till  now  what  toil  the  temperance 
lecturers  undergo  for  my  sake.  Hereafter  they  shall  have  the 
business  to  themselves.  Do,  some  kind  Christian,  pump  a  stroke 
or  two,  just  to  wet  my  whistle.  Thank  you,  sir.  My  dear  hear- 
ers, when  the  world  shall  have  been  regenerated  by  my  instru- 
mentality, you  will  collect  your  useless  vats  and  liquor-casks  into 
one  great  pile,  and  make  a  bonfire  in  honor  of  the  Town  Pump. 
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And  when  I  Bkall  have  decayed;  like  my  predecessoTS^  then,  if 
you  revere  my  memory,  let  a  marble  fountain,  richly  sculptoredy 
take  my  place  upon  the  spot.  Such  monuments  should  be  erected 
everywhere,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
champions  of  my  cause.  *  *  * 

One  o'clock  !  Nay,  then,  if  the  dinner-bell  begins  to  speak,  I 
may  as  well  hold  my  peace. — Here  comes  a  pretty  young  girl  of 
my  acquaintance,  with  a  large  stone  pitcher  for  me  to  fill.  May 
she  draw  a  husband,  while  drawing  her  water,  as  Rachel  did  of 
old  I  Hold  out  your  vessel,  my  dear  1  There  it  b,  full  to  the 
brim;  so  now  run  home,  peeping  at  your  sweet  image  in  the 
pitcher  as  you  go ;  and  forget  not,  in  a  glass  of  my  own  liquor,  to 
drink — ^'^SuooBfls  to  thb  Town  Pump  I" 

From  Twiee-TM  ToUm. 


SIGHTS  FROM  A   STBEPLS. 

How  various  are  the  situations  of  the  people  covered  by  the 
roofs  beneath  me,  and  how  diversified  are  the  events  at  this  mo- 
ment befalling  them  I  The  new-bom,  the  aged,  the  dying,  the 
strong  in  life,  and  the  recent  dead,  are  in  the  chambers  of  Uieae 
many  mansions.  The  full  of  hope,  the  happv,  the  miserable,  and 
the  desperate,  dwell  together  within  the  circle  of  my  glance.  In 
some  of  the  houses  over  which  my  eyes  roam  so  coldly,  guilt  is 
entering  into  hearts  that  are  still  tenanted  by  a  debased  and 
trodden  virtue — guilt  is  on  the  very  edge  of  commission,  and  the 
impending  deed  might  be  averted;  guilt  is  done,  and  the  criminal 
wonders  if  it  be  irrevocable.  There  are  broad  thoughts  struggling 
in  mv  mind,  and,  were  I  able  to  give  them  distinctness,  they 
would  make  their  way  in  eloquence.  Lo!  the  rain-drops  are 
descending. 

The  clouds,  within  a  little  time,  have  gathered  over  all  the  sky, 
hanging  heavily,  as  if  about  to  drop  in  one  unbroken  mass  upon 
the  earth.  At  intervals  the  lightning  flashes  from  their  brooding 
hearts,  quivers,  disappears,  and  then  comes  the  thunder,  travelling 
slowly  a^r  its  twin-born  flame.  A  strong  wind  has  sprune  up, 
howls  through  the  darkened  streets,  and  raises  the  dust  in  dense 
bodies,  to  rebel  against  the  approaching  storm.  All  people  huriy 
homeward — all  that  have  a  home;  while  a  few  lounge. by  the 
corners,  or  trudge  on  desperately,  at  their  leisure. 

And  now  the  storm  lets  loose  its  fury.  In  every  dwelling  I 
perceive  the  faces  of  the  chambermaids  as  they  shut  down  the 
windows,  excluding  the  impetuous  shower,  and  shrinking  away 
from  the  quick  fiery  glare.  The  large  drops  descend  with  force 
upon  the  slated  roofs,  and  rise  again  in  smoke.  There  is  a  rush 
and  roar,  as  of  a  river  through  the  air,  and  muddy  streams  bubble 
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majestically  along  the  payement,  whirl  their  dnskj  foam  into  the 
kennel,  and  disappear  beneath  iron  grates.  Thus  did  Arethnsa 
sbk.  I  love  not  my  station  here  aloft,  in  the  midst  of  the  ^nmnlt 
which  I  am  powerless  to  direct  or  quell,  with  the  bine  lightning 
wrinkling  on  my  brow,  and  the  thunder  muttering  its  first  awftu 

r"  kbles  in  my  ear.  I  will  descend.  Tet  let  me  give  another 
ce  to  the  sea,  where  the  foam  breaks  out  in  long  white  lines 
upon  a  broad  expanse  of  blackness,  or  boils  up  in  fkr  distant 
points,  like  snowy-mountain-tops  in  the  eddies  of  a  flood ;  apd 
let  me  look  once  more  at  the  ereen  plain,  and  little  hilb  of  the 
country,  over  which  the  giant  of  the  storm  is  riding  in  robes  of 
mist,  and  at  the  town,  whose  obscured  and  desolate  streets  might 
beseem  a  city  of  the  dead ;  and  turning  a  single  moment  to  the 
sky,  now  gloomy  as  an  author's  prospects,  I  prepare  to  resume  my 
station  on  lower  earth.  But  stay !  A  little  speck  of  azure  has 
widened  in  the  western  heavens ;  the  sunbeams  find  a  passage, 
and  go  rejoicing  through  the  tempest;  and  on  yonder  darkest 
oloud,  bom,  like  hallowed  hopes,  of  the  glory  of  another  world, 
and  the  trouble  and  tears  of  this,  brightens  forth  the  Rainbow  I 

VANITY  PAIR.* 

Being  naturally  of  a  serious  turn,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  solid  advantages  derivable  from  a  residence  here,  rather  than 
to  the  effervescent  pleasures  which  are  the  grand  object  with  too 
many  visitants.  The  Christian  reader,  if  he  have  had  no  accounts 
of  the  city  later  than  Bunyan's  time,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
almost  every  street  has  its  church,  and  that  the  reverend  clergy 
are  nowhere  held  in  higher  respect  than  at  Vanity  Fair.  And 
well  do  they  deserve  such  honorable  estimation ;  for  the  maxims 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  which  fall  firom  their  lips,  come  from  as  deep 
a  spiritual  source,  and  tend  to  as  lofly  a  religious  aim,  as  those  of 
the  eagest  philosophers  of  old.  In  justification  of  this  high  praise, 
I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shallow-deep ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stumble-at-Truth ;  that  fine  old  clerical  character,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  This-to-day,  who  expects  shortly  to  resign  his  pulpit  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Thatrto-morrow ;  together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bewilder- 
ment; the  Rev.  Mr.  Clog-the-spirit ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wind-of-doctrine.  There  is  a  species  of  machine  here 
for  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  individual  morality.  Thb  excel- 
lent result  14  effected  by  societies  for  all  manner  of  virtuous  pur- 
poses, with  which  a  man  has  merely  to  connect  himself,  throwing, 

^Tkit  exkMi  ii  taken  from  "The  Celestial  Rail-Road/'  in  the  first  part  of 
Mo$m/rom  an  (Hd  ManH^  wherein  the  author  desorihes  his  jonrney  to  the  Celes- 
tial City.  It  is  one  of  his  very  hest  prodnetions,  and,  as  a  sequel  to  Banyan,  and 
a  Mtire  on  a  bad  affe,  it  is  inimitable. 
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as  it  were;  his  quota  of  virtae  into  the  oommon  stook,  and  iSUe 
president  and  directors  will  take  oare  that  the  agmgate  amount 
be  wall  applied.  All  these^  and  other  wonderfiu  improyements 
in  ethics,  religion,  and  literature,  being  made  plain  to  my  com- 
prehension by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  inspired  me  with 
a  vast  admiration  of  Vanity  Fair. 

It  would  fill  a  volume,  in  an  age  of  pamphlets,  were  I  to  record 
all  my  observations  in  this  great  capital  of  human  business  and 
pllMsure.  There  was  an  unlimited  range  of  society — the  poweiM, 
the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  famous  in  every  walk  of  life — ^prinees, 
presidents,  poets,  generals,  artists,  actors,  and  philanthropists,  all 
making  their  own  market  at  the  Fair,  and  deeming  no  price  too 
exorbitant  for  such  commodities  as  hit  their  fancy.  It  was  well 
worth  one's  while,  even  if  he  had  no  idea  of  buying  or  selling,  to 
loiter  through  the  bazaars,  and  observe  the  various  sorts  of  traffic 
that  were  going  forward. 

Some  of  the  purchasers,  I  thought,  made  very  foolish  bargains. 
For  instance,  a  young  man,  having  inherited  a  splendid  fortune, 
laid  out  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  diseases, 
and  finally  spent  all  the  rest  for  a  heavy  lot  of  repentance  snd  a 
suit  of  rags.  A  very  pretty  girl  bartered  a  heart  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  which  seemed  her  most  valuable  possession,  for  another 
jewel  of  the  same  kind,  but  so  worn  and  defaced  as  to  be  utterly 
worthless.  In  one  shop  there  were  a  great  many  crowns  of  laurel 
and  myrtle,  which  soldiers,  authors,  statesmen,  and  various  other 
people,  pressed  eagerly  to  buy:  some  purchased  these  paltry 
wreaths  with  their  lives ;  others  by  a  toilsome  servitude  of  years ; 
and  many  sacrificed  whatever  was  most  valuable,  yet  finally  slunk 
away  without  the  crown.  There  was  a  sort  of  stock  or  scrip, 
called  Conscience,  which  seemed  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  would 
purchase  almost  any  thing.  Indeed,  few  rich  commodities  were  to 
be  obtained  without  paying  a  heavy  sum  in  this  particular  stock, 
and  a  man's  business  was  seldom  very  lucrative,  unless  he  knew 
precisely  when  and  how  to  throw  his  hoard  of  Conscience  into  the 
market.  Yet  as  this  stock  was  the  only  thing  of  permanent  value, 
whoever  parted  with  it  was  sure  to  find  himself  a  loser  in  the  long 
run.  Several  of  the  speculations  were  of  a  questionable  character. 
Occasionally  a  member  of  Congress  recruited  his  pocket  by  the 
sale  of  his  constituents;  and  I  was  assured  that  public  officers 
have  oilen  sold  their  country  at  very  moderate  prices.  Thousands 
sold  their  happiness  for  a  whim.  0-ilded  chains  were  in  great 
demand,  and  purchased  with  almost  any  sacrifice.  In  truth,  tiiose 
who  desired,  according  to  the  old  adage,  to  sell  any  thing  valuable 
for  a  Bon^y  might  find  customers  all  over  the  Fair;  and  there  were 
innumerable  messes  of  pottage,  piping  hot,  for  such  as  chose  to 
buy  them  with  their  birthrights.     A  few  articles,  however,  oould 
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not  be  found  genuine  at  YanKnr  Fair.  If  a  oustomer  wished  to 
renew  his  stock  of  youth,  the  dealers  offered  him  a  set  of  false 
teeth  and  an  auburn  wig;  if  he  demanded  peaee  of  mind;  they 
reoommended  opium  or  a  brandy-bottle. 

Traots  of  land  and  golden  mansions,  situate  in  the  Celestial 
City,  were  often  exchanged,  at  very  disadvantageous  rates,  for  a 
few  years'  lease  of  small,  dismal,  inconvenient  tenements  in 
Vanity  Fair.  Prince  Beelzebub  himself  took  great  interest  in 
this  sort  of  traffic,  and  sometimes  condescended  to  meddle  with 
smaller  matters.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  bargaining 
with  a  miser  for  his  soul,  which,  after  much  ingenious  skirmish- 
ing on  both  sides,  his  Highness  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  about 
the  Talne  of  sixpence.  The  prince  remarked,  with  a  smile,  that 
he  was  a  loser  by  the  transaction. 
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Cbarlbs  Fimo  HoFncAic  *  is  the  ion  of  the  late  diatingaished  Judge  Joeiah 
Ogden  Hofiinan,  of  New  York,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1806.  At  the  age  of 
flfteen  he  entered  Columbia  College,  after  leaving  which  he  studied  law  with  Har- 
maaufl  Bleeker,  of  Albany,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one^  and 
began  to  praotaae  in  New  York.  But  his  tastes  for  poetry  and  general  literature 
were  so  strong  that  he  soon  gave  up  the  law  for  what  was  more  congenial.  He 
became  eo-editor,  with  Mr.  Charles  King,  of  the  "  New  York  American,"  a  rery 
able  daily  journal,  and  published  in  it  a  number  of  brilliant  papers  under  the 
signature  of  a  star  (*).  Travelling  in  the  West  in  1833  for  his  health,  he  wrote 
for  his  paper  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title 
of  A  WuUer  «a  the  Weat,  and  became  yery  popular.  In  1837  appeared  his  Wild 
Scatet  in  tke  Forett  and  Prairi^  and,  shortly  after,  the  romance  of  the  Oreyalaer, 
founded  on  the  &mons  criminal  trial  of  Beauchamp  for  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Sharpey  the  Solicitor-Qeneral  of  Kentucky. 

The  <' Knickerbocker  Magaiine"  commenced  in  1888,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Holhnan,  a  magaaine  which  has  erer  maintained  a  high  literary  character.  After- 
wsrds  he  became  proprietor  of  the  "American  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  for  one 
year  edited  the  "New  York  Mirror."  In  1843  appeared  The  Vigil  of  Faith,  a 
Legmtd  of  ike  Adiromdack  Mountaiiu,  cmd  other  Poems  /  and  a  second  volume  of 
poetry,  under  the  title  of  Borrowed  Noiee  >br  Home  Oirculation,  was  published  in 
1844^  In  1845  and  1847,  Mr.  Hol&nan  was  for  eighteen  months  the  editor  Df  the 
"Liftsraiy  World,"  a  pi4>er  of  a  high  literary  character,  and  conducted  with  great 

I  He  gets  the  name  of  Fenno  firom  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Fenno,  of 
PhUadelpfaia,  a  political  writer  of  the  old  Federal  party  in  Washington's  admi- 
nistration. 
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•bilitrf.    About  this  time  a  more  oomplete  eoUeotioii  of  his  lyrieal  oompositMoi 
WM  pablished  asder  the  title  of  Lovt^t  OaJUmdar. 
For  muny  yean  Mr.  Hofinwi  hai  written  reiy  little.    His  reiideaee  is  in  the 

d^  of  New  York. 


A  MORNING  HYMN. 

« i^^^  THBBB  BS  LIGHT !"    The  Etemal  spoke ; 

And  from  the  abyss  where  darkness  rode^ 
The  earliest  dawn  of  natare  broke. 

And  light  around  creation  flow'd. 
The  glad  earth  smiled  to  see  the  day, 

The  first-bom  day,  oome  blushing  in; 
The  young  day  smiled  to  shed  its  ray 

Upon  a  world  untouoh'd  by  sin. 

«  Let  there  be  light !"    0*er  hearen  and  eartli. 

The  God  who  first  the  day-beam  pour'd, 
Utter'd  again  his  fiat  forth, 

And  shed  the  gospel's  light  abroad. 
And,  like  the  dawn,  its  oheering  rays 

On  rich  and  poor  were  meant  to  fSftll, 
Tnapiring  their  Redeemer's  praise, 

In  loidy  oot  and  lordly  haU. 

Then  come,  when  in  the  orient  first 

Flushes  the  signal  light  for  prayer ; 
Come  with  the  earliest  beams  that  burst 

From  God's  bright  throne  of  glory  there. 
Come  kneel  to  Him  who  through  the  night 

Hath  watch'd  abore  thy  sleeping  sou^ 
To  Him  whose  mercies,  like  his  light, 

Are  shed  abroad  from  pole  to  pole. 


INDIAN  BUMMER,  18S8. 

Light  as  love's  smiles,  the  silvery  mist  at  mom 
Floats  in  loose  flakes  along  the  limpid  river ; 

The  bluebird's  notes  upon  the  soft  breeze  borne. 
As  high  in  air  he  carols,  faintly  quiver ; 

The  weeping  birch,  like  banners  idly  waving, 

Bends  to  the  stream,  its  spicy  branches  laving ; 
Beaded  with  dew,  the  witch-elm's  tassels  shiver; 

The  timid  rabbit  from  the  ftine  is  peeping, 
And  firom  the  springy  spray  the  squirrel's  gayly  leaping. 

I  love  thee,  Autumn,  for  thy  scenery  ere 
The  blasts  of  winter  chase  the  varied  dyes 

That  richly  deck  the  slow-declining  year ; 
I  love  the  splendor  of  thy  sunset  skies, 
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The  gorgeooB  hues  that  tinge  each  fBoling  leaf; 
LoTely  as  beauty's  oheek,  as  woman's  love  too,  brief: 

I  love  the  note  of  eaoh  wild  bird  that  flies. 
As  on  the  wind  he  poors  his  parting  lay 
And  wings  his  loitering  flight  to  summer  climes  away. 

O,  Nature !  still  I  fondly  turn  to  thee, 

With  feelings  fresh  as  e'er  my  childhood's  were ; — 

Though  wild  and  passion-toss'd  my  youth  may  be, 
Toward  thee  I  still  the  same  deyotion  bear ; 

To  thee — to  thee— though  health  and  hope  no  more 

Life's  wasted  verdure  may  to  me  restore— 
I  still  can,  childlike,  come  as  when  in  prayer 

I  bow'd  my  head  upon  a  mother's  knee. 
And  deem'd  the  world,  like  her,  all  truth  and  purity. 


WS  PARTED  IN   SADNESS. 

We  parted  in  sadness,  but  spoke  not  of  parting ; 

We  talk'd  not  of  hopes  that  we  both  must  resign ; 
I  saw  not  her  eyes,  and  but  one  tear-drop  starting. 

Fell  down  on  her  hand  as  it  trembled  in  mine : 
Eaoh  felt  that  the  past  we  could  never  recover, 

Eaoh  felt  that  the  Aiture  no  hope  could  restore ; 
She  shudder'd  at  wringing  the  heart  of  her  lover, 

/  dared  not  to  say  I  must  meet  her  no  more. 

Long  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  spring-time  smiles  ever. 

As  o'er  our  young  loves  it  first  smiled  in  their  birth. 
Long  years  have  gone  by,  yet  that  parting,  oh,  never 

Can  it  be  forgotten  by  either  on  earth. 
The  note  of  eaoh  wild  bird  that  carols  toward  heaven. 

Must  teU  her  of  swift- winged  hopes  that  were  mine, 
And  the  dew  that  steals  over  eaoh  blossom  at  even. 

Tells  me  of  the  tear-drop  that  wept  their  decline. 


SPA&KLINO  AND    BRIGHT. 

Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light 

Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in. 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 
Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 
Then  fill  to-night,  with  hearts  as  light. 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

Oh !  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 
Of  Time  through  Life's  dominions, 

We  here  a  while  would  now  beguile 
The  graybeard  of  his  pinions, 
46* 
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To  drink  to-highi,  with  IiMrtfl  m  light, 
To  loyes  as  gay  and  fleeting 

As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lipa  while  meeting. 

But  since  delight  can't  tempt  the  wight, 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him. 
Nor  Lore  himself  can  hold  the  elf. 
Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him, 
We'll  drink  to-night,  with  hearts  as  lights 

To  loYOS  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 


WILLIAM  GILMORB  SIMMS. 

William  Gilvokb  Sums,  the  noyellst,  historian,  and  poet,  was  bom  in 
Charleston,  Soath  Carolina,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1806.  It  was  at  first  intended 
that  he  shoold  study  medloine;  but,  his  inclinations  having  led  him  to  the  law, 
he  doToted  himself  to  the  study  of  that  profession,  not,  however,  allowing  It  to 
absorb  his  whole  time,  for  from  his  earliest  years  he  possessed  a  strong  lore  for 
literature  and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  published  his  flrst  volume^  en- 
titled ijfriccU  and  other  Poena;  which  was  followed  in  the  next  two  years  by 
Ear^  Lay;  and  The  VUion  of  Oortez  and  other  Piecee;  and  in  1830  by  TJU  Tri- 
color, or  the  Three  Day  of  Blood  in  Parie, 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but,  Ibeling  a  de^ 
interest  in  political  matters,  he  purchased  the  ''  Charleston  City  Qasette,"  and 
edited  it  for  many  years  with  great  ability.  Finally  it  fidled,  and  by  it  he  lost 
much  of  his  property.  Having  now  no  ties  to  bind  him  -to  Charleeton,  (his  wife 
and  his  &ther  both  being  dead,)  he  visited  the  North  in  1832,  and,  making  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  he  there  prepared  for  the  press  his 
principal  poetical  work,  Ataktntie,  a  Story  of  the  iSS?a, .which  was  published  in  New 
York.  It  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  was  fepoken  of  In  t^rms  of  high  praise 
by  some  of  the  leading  English  journals.  In  1837,  he  brought  out  his  first  novel, 
McartiH  Faber,  which  was  also  favorably  received.  His  other  novels  are, — Ovy 
Rwere;  Yemaeeee;  The  Partiean;  McUichampe;  Pelayo;  Oarl  Werner;  JUehard 
ffurdie;  Dameelof  Darien;  Becatdiamp;  The  IRne/nan ;  Katharine  Wedtom  ;  Oon- 
feeeion,  or  the  Blind  Heartf  Aa  His  principal  biographical  and  historical  works 
consist  of  Lives  of  Captain  John  Smith,  General  Marion,  Chevalier  Bayard,  and 
a  Hietory  of  South  Carolina,  In  1853,  he  made  selections  from  his  poe^,  which 
were  published  in  two  beantiftil  volumes  by  Redfield,  New  York. 

The  above  by  no  means  comprise  all  Mr.  Simms's  pnhlished  volumes:  he  has 
written  besides  a  great  deal  for  magazines,  reviews,  and  other  periodicals ;  and 
in  1849  he  became  the  editor  of  the  **  Southern  Quarterly  Review,"  which  was  re- 
vived by  his  influence  and  contributions.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  be  is  one  of 
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the  most  prolifio  and  yenatile  writers  of  the  day,*  and  whafeeTer  oomes  from  hii 
pen  is  eharaotorised  by  earnestness  and  sinoerity.  **  In  all  that  he  has  written, 
his  ezoellenoies  are  unborrowed:  their  merits  are  the  development  of  original 
natiye  germs,  without  any  apparent  aid  from  models*  His  thought^  his  diction, 
bis  arrangement,  are  his  own;  he  reminds  you  of  no  other  author;  even  in  the 
hsser  graees  of  literary  ezeoution,  he  combines  language  after  no  pattern  set  by 
other  authors,  however  beautiful."' 

Mr.  Simms  now  resides  on  his  plantation  at  Midway,  a  town  about  seventy 
miles  southwest  of  Charleston.  . 


THE  MAIDSN  AND  THE  RATTLESNAKE.' 

"He  doed  not  come^ — he  does  not  come/'  she  murmnred,  as 
she  stood  contemplating  the  thick  copse  spreading  before  her,  and 
forming  the  barrier  which  terminated  the  beautiml  range  of  oaks 
which  oonstitated  the  grove.  How  beautiml  was  the  green  and' 
garniture  of  that  little  copse  of  wood  I  The  leaves  were  thick, 
and  the  grass  around  lay  folded  over  and  over  in  bunches,  with 
here  and  there  a  wild  flower  gleaming  from  its  green  and  making 
of  it  a  beautiful  carpet  of  the  richest  and  most  various  texture. 
A  small  tree  rose  from  the  centre  of  a  clump  around  which  a  wild 
grape  gadded  luxuriantly  i  and,  with  an  incoherent  sense  of,  what 
she  saw,  she  lingered  before  the  little  cluster,  seeming  to  survey 
that  which,  though  it  seemed  to  fix  her  eye,  yet  failed  to  fill  her 
thought.  Her  mind  wandered, — ^her  soul  was  far  away ;  and  the 
objects  in  her  vision  were  far  other  than  those  which  occupied 
her  imagination.  Things  grew  indistinct  beneath  her  eye.  The 
eye  rather  slept  than  saw.  The  musing  spirit  had  given  holiday 
to  the  ordinary  senses,  and  took  no  heed  of  the  forms  that  rose, 
and  floated,  or  glided  away,  before  them.  In  this  way,  the  leaf 
detached  made  no  impression  upon  the  sight  that  was  yet  bent 
upon  it;  she  saw  not  the. bird,  though  it  whirled,  untroubled  by 
a  fear,  in  wanton  circles  around  her  head, — and  the  black  snake, 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  darted  over  her  path  without 
arousing  a  single  terror  in  the  form  that  otherwise  would  have 
shivered  at  its  mere  appearance.    And  yet,  though  thus  indistinct 

*  In  Roorbaoh's  ^  Bibliotheea  Amerioana"  is  a  list  of  his  works,  comprising 
fifty-three  volunwa  oS  poetry.  Action,  history,  and  biography.  Mr.  Simms  cannot 
expect  that  in  this,  "£ut  age"  all  his  works  can  be  generally  read ;  bat  if  he,  or 
if  some  friend  for  him,  would  make  a  selection  from  his  prose  and  poetry,  to  be 
eoBprised  in  Jive  or  six  volumes,  it  would  be  a  very  choioe  oontribntion  to  our 
literature,  ana  ooie-whioh  posterity  ''would  not  wUlingly  let  die." 

'  "  Homes  of  American  Authors." 

'  From  FemoMee,  a  Romance  of  Carolina,  The  heroine,  Bess  Matthews,  is  in 
the  woods,  waiting  the  coming  of  her  lover. 
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were  all  things  around  her  to  the  mnsine  mind  of  the  maiden,  her 
eye  was  yet  singularly  fixed, — ^fastened,  as  it  were,  to  a  single 
spot,  gathered  and  controlled  by  a  single  object,  and  glased,  appa- 
rently, beneath  a  curious  fascination. 

Before  the  maiden  rose  a  little  clump  of  bushes, — bright 
tangled  leaves  flaunting  wide  in  glossiest  green,  with  vines  trail- 
ing over  them,  thickly  decked  with  blue  and  crimson  flowers. 
Her  eye  communed  vacantly  with  these ;  fastened  by  a  star-like 
shining  glance, — a  subtle  ray,  that  shot  out  from  the  circle  of 
green  leaves, — seeming  to  be  tiieir  very  eye, — and  sending  out  a 
fluid  lustre  that  seemed  to  stream  across  the  space  between,  and 
find  its  way  into  her  own  eyes.  Very  piercing  and  beautiful  was 
that  subtle  brightness,  of  the  sweetest,  strangest  power.  And 
now  the  leaves  quivered  and  seemed  to  float  away,  only  to  return, 
and  the  vines  waved  and  swung  around  in  fantastic  mazes,  un- 
.folding  ever-changing  varieties  of  form  and  color  to  her  gaze;  but 
the  star-like  eye  was  ever  steadfast,  bright  and  gorgeous  gleaming 
in  their  midst,  and  still  fastened,  with  strange  fondness,  upon  her 
own.  How  beautiful,  with  wondrous  intensity,  did  it  gleam,  and 
dilate,  growing  larger  and  more  lustrous  with  every  ray  which  it 
sent  fQrth !  And  her  own  glance  became  intense,  i^ed  also ; 
but,  with  a  dreaming  sense  that  conjured  up  the  wildest  fancies, 
terribly  beautifiil,  that  took  her  soul  away  from  her,  and  wrapt  it 
about  as  with  a  spell.  She  would  have  fled,  she  would  have 
flown ;  but  she  had  not  power  to  move.  The  will  was  wanting  to 
her  flight.  She  felt  that  she  could  have  bent  forward  to  pluck 
the  gem-like  thine  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaf  in  which  it  seemed 
to  grow,  and  which  it  irradiated  with  its  bright  white  gleam ;  but 
ever  as  she  aimed  to  stretch  forth  her  hand  and  bend  forward,  she 
heard  a  rush  of  wings  and  a  "thrill  scream  from  the  tree  above  her, 
— such  a  scream  as  the  mock-bird  makes,  when,  angrily,  it  raises 
its  dusky  crest  and  flaps  its  wings  furioiisly  against  its  slender 
sides.  Such  a  scream  seemed  like  a  warning,  and,  though  yet 
unawakened  to  ^11  consciousness,  it  startled  her  and  forbade  her 
effort.  More  than  once,  in  her  survey  of  this  strange  object,  had 
she  heard  that  shrill  note,  and  still  had  it  carried  to  her  ear  the 
same  note  of  warning,  and  to  her  mind  the  same  vague  conscious- 
ness of  an  evil  presence.  But  the  star-like  eye  was  yet  upon  her 
own, — ^a  small,  bright  eye,  quick  like  that  of  a  bird,  now  steady 
in  its  place  and  observant  seemingly  only  of  hers,  now  darting 
forward  with  all  the  clustering  leaves  about  it,  and  shooting  up 
towards  her,  as  if  wooing  her  to  seize.  At  another  moment, 
riveted  to  the  vine  which  lay  around  it,  it  would  whirl  round  and 
round,  dazzlin^ly  bright  and  beautiful,  even  as  a  torch  waving 
hurriedly  by  night  in  the  hands  of  some  playful  boy  j  but,  in  all 
this  time,  the  glance  was  never  taken  from  her  own :   there  it 
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grew,  fixedy — a  yery  principle  of  light, — and  such  a  lirfit, — a 
snbtley  burning,  piercing,  fascinating  gleam,  such  as  gathm  in 
▼apor  above  the  old  grave,  and  binds  us  as  we  look,— sM>oting, 
darting  directly  into  her  eye,  dazzling  her  gase,  defealing  its 
sense  of  discrimination,  and  conftising  stransQly  that  of  percep- 
tion. She  felt  dizzy;  for,  as  she  looked,  a  cloud  of  colors, 
bright^  gay,  various  colors,  floated  and  hung  like  so  much  drapery 
around  the  single  object  that  had  so  secured  her  attention  and 
spellbound  her  feet.  Her  limbs  felt  momently  more  and  more 
insecure, — ^her  blood  grew  cold,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  the  gradual 
freeze  of  vein  by  vein  throughout  her  person. 

At  that  moment  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  branches  of  the 
tree  beside  her,  and  the  bird,  which  had  repeatedly  uttered  a 
single  cry  above  her,  as  it  were  of  warning,  flew  away  from  his 
station  with  a  scream  more  piercing  than  ever.  This  movement 
had  the  effect,  for  which  it  really  seemed  intended,  of  bringing 
back  to  her  a  portion  of  the  consciousness  she  seemed  so  totally  to  • 
have  been  deprived  of  before.  She  strove  to  move  from  before 
the  beautiful  but  terrible  presence,  but  for  a  while  she  strove  in 
vain.  The  rich,  star-like  glance  still  riveted  her  own,  and  the 
subtle  fascination  kept  her  bound.  The  mental  energies,  how- 
ever, with  the  moment  of  their  greatest  trial,  now  gathered  sud- 
denly to  her  aid ;  and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  but  with  a  feeling 
stUl  of  most  annoying  uncertainty  and  dread,  she  succeeded  par- 
tially in  the  attempt,  and  threw  her  arms  backwards,  her  hands 
grasping  the  neighboring  tree,  feeble,  tottering,  and  depending 
upon  it  for  that  support  which  her  own  limbs  almost  entirely 
denied  her.  With  her  movement,  however,  came  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  powerful  spell  and  dreadful  mystery  before  her. 
As  her  feet  receded,  though  but  a  single  pace,  to  the  tree  against 
which  she  now  rested,  the  audibly-articulated  ring,  like  that  of  a 
watch  when  wound  up  with  the  verge  broken,  announced  the 
nature  of  that  splendid  yet  dangerous  presence,  in  the  form  of  the 
monstrous  rattlesnake,  now  but  a  few  feet  before  her,  lying  coiled 
at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiiTil  shrub,  with  which,  to  her  dreaming 
eye,  many  of  its  own  glorious  hues  had  become  associated.  She 
was  at  length  conscious  enough  to  perceive  and  to  feel  all  her* 
danger.;  but  terror  had  denied  her  the  strength  necessary  to  fly 
from  her  dreadful  enemy.  There  still  the  eye  glared  beautifully 
bright  and  piercing  upon  her  own ;  and,  seemingly  in  a  spirit  of 
sport,  the  insidious  reptile  slowly  unwound  himself  from  his  coil, 
but  only  to  gather  himself  up  again  into  his  muscular  rings,  his 
great  flat  h^  rising  in  the  midst,  and  slowly  nodding,  as  it  were, 
towards  her,  the  eye  still  peering  deeply  into  her  own; — the 
rattle  still  slightly  ringing  at  intervals,  and  giving  forth  that 
paralysjig  sound,  which,  once  heard,  is  remembered  forever. 
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The  reptile  all  this  while  appeared  to  be  eonscioas  of,  and  to 
sport  withy  while  seeking  to  excite,  her  terrors.  Now,  with  its 
flat  head,  distended  month,  and  curving  neck,  would  it  dart  for- 
ward its  long  form  towaids  her, — ^its  fi^tal  teeth,  unfolding  on 
either  side  of  its  upper  jaw,  seeming  to  threaten  her  with  in- 
stantaneous death,  while  its  power^l  eye  shot  forth  glanoes  of 
that  fktal  power  of  fascination,  malignandj  bright,  which,  hj 
paralyzing,  with  a  novel  form  of  terror  and  of  beauty,  may 
readily  account  for  the  spell  it  possesses  of  binding  the  feet  of  the 
timid,  and  denying  to  rear  even  the  privilege  of  flight.  Gould 
she  have  fled !  She  felt  the  necessity ;  but  the  power  of  her  limbs 
was  gone !  and  there  still  it  lay,  coiling  and  uncoUing,  its  arch- 
ing neck  glittering  like  a  ring  of  brazed  copper,  bright  and  lurid ; 
and  the  dreadful  beautv  of  its  eye  still  fastened,  eagerly  contem- 
plating the  victim,  while  the  pendulous  rattle  still  rang  the  death- 
note,  as  if  to  prepare  the  conscious  mind  for  the  ftie  which  is 
momently  approaching  to  the  blow.  Meanwhile  the  stillness  be- 
came death-like  with  all  surrounding  objects.  The  bird  had  gone 
with  its  scream  and  rush.  The  breeze  was  silent.  The  vines  ceased 
to  wave.  The  leaves  faintly  ooivered  on  their  stems.  The  ser- 
pent once  more  lay  still ;  but  the  eye  was  never  once  turned  away 
from  the  victim.  Its  corded  muscles  are  all  in  coil.  They  have  but 
to  unclasp  suddenly,  and  the  dread^l  folds  will  be  upon  her,  its 
full  length,  and  the  fatal  teeth  will  strike,  and  the  deadly  venom 
which  ^ey  secrete  will  mingle  with  the  life-blood  in  her  veins. 

The  terrified  damsel,  her  full  consciousness  restored,  but  not 
her  strength,  feels  all  the  danger.  She  sees  that  the  sport  of  the 
terrible  reptile  is  at  an  end.  She  cannot  now  mistake  the  horrid 
expression  of  its  eye.  She  strives  to  scream,  but  the  voice  dies 
away,  a  feeble  gurgling  in  her  throat.  Her  tongue  is  paralyzed ; 
her  lips  are  sealed;  once  more  she  strives  for  flight,  but  her 
limbs  refuse  their  office.  She  has  nothing  left  of  life  but  its  fear- 
ful consciousness.  It  is  in  her  despair  that,  a  last  effort,  she  suc- 
ceeds to  scream,  a  single  wild  cry,  forced  f^m  her  bv  the  aoca- 
mulated  agony ;  she  sinks  down  upon  the  grass  before  her  enemy, 
— ^her  eyes,  however,  still  open,  and  still  looking  upon  those  which 
he  directs  forever  upon  them.  She  sees  him  approach, — ^now  ad- 
vancing, now  receding, — ^now  swelling  in  every  part  with  some- 
thing of  anger,  while  his  neck  is  arched  beautinilly  like  that  of 
a  wild  horse  under  the  curb ;  until,  at  length,  tired  as  it  were  of 
play,  like  the  cat  with  its  victim,  she  sees  the  neck  growing 
larger  and  becoming  completely  bronzed  as  about  to  strike, — the 
huge  jaws  unclosing  almost  directly  above  her,  the  long  tubulated 
fang,  charged  with  venom,  protruding  from  the  cavernous  mouth, 
— and  she  sees  no  more  I  Insensibility  came  to  her  aid,  and  she 
ky  almost  lifeless  under  the  very  folds  of  the  monster. 
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In  ihat  moment  the  copse  parted, — ^and  an  arrow^  piercing  the 
monster  through  and  through  the  neck,  bore  his  heka  forward  to 
the  groiind,  alongside  of  the  maiden,  while  his  spiral  extremities, 
now  unfolding  in  his  own  agony,  were  actually,  in  part,  writhing 
upon  her  person.  The  arrow  came  from  the  fugitive  Occonestoga, 
who  had  fortunately  reached  the  spot,  in  season,  on  his  way  to  me 
Block  House.  He  rushed  from  the  copse  as  ^e  snake  fell,  and, 
with  a  stick,  fearlessly  approached  him  where  he  lay  tossing  in 
agony  upon  the  grass.  Seeing  him  advance,  the  courageous  rep- 
tile made  an  effort  to  regain  his  coil,  shaking  the  fearful  rattle 
violently  at  every  evolution  which  he  took  for  that  purpose ;  but 
the  arrow,  completely  passing  through  his  neck,  opposed  an  un- 
yielding obstacle  to  the  endeavor;  and,  finding  it  hopeless,  and 
seeing  the  new  enemy  about  to  assault  him,  with  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  white  man  under  like  circumstances,  he  turned  despe- 
rately round,  and  striking  his  charged  fangs,  so  that  they  were 
riveted  in  the  wound  they  made,  into  a  susceptible  part  of  his  own 
body,  he  threw  himself  over  with  a  single  convulsion,  and,  a  mo- 
ment after,  lay  dead  beside  the  utterly  unconscious  maiden.^ 

80N0  OF  THE  ZEPHTB  SPIRIT. 

I  have  oome  from  the  deeps  where  the  sea-raaiden  twines, 

In  her  bowers  of  amber,  her  garlands  of  shells ; 
For  a  oaptive  like  thee,  in  her  chamber  she  pines. 

And  weaTes  for  thy  coming  the  subtlest  of  spells ; 
She  has  breathed  on  the  harp-string  that  sounds  in  her  cave, 

And  the  strain  as  it  rose  hath  been  murmur'd  for  thee ; 
She  would  win  thee  from  earth  for  her  home  in  the  ware, 

And  her  couch,  in  the  coral-groTe,  deep  in  the  sea. 

Thou  hast  dream'd  in  thy  boyhood  of  sea-oiroled  bowers, 

Where  all  may  be  found  that  is  joyous  and  bright, — 
Where  life  is  a  frolic  through  fancies  and  flowers. 

And  the  soul  lives  in  dreams  of  a  lasting  delight ! 
Wouldst  thou  win  what  thy  fancies  hare  taught  to  thy  heart  ? 

Wouldst  thou  dwell  with  the  maiden  now  pining  for  thee  ? 
Flee  away  from  the  cares  of  the  earth,  and  depart 

For  her  mansions  of  coral,  far  down  in  the  sea. 

Her  charms  will  beguile  thee  when  noonday  is  nigh, 
The  song  of  her  nymphs  shall  persuade  thee  to  sleep, 

She  will  watch  o'er  thy  couch  as  the  storm  hurries  by. 
Nor  suffer  the  sea-snake  beside  thee  to  creep  ; 

I  **  The  power  of  the  rattlesnake  to  fascinate  Ib  a  frequent  faith  ^mong  the 
BoperstitiooB  of  the  Soathern  oountry-peoQ^e.  Of  thia  capacity  in  reference  to 
blrdB  and  insects,  frogs,  and  the  smaller  reptiles,  there  is  indeed  little  question. 
Its  power  over  persons  is  not  so  well  authenticated,  althongb  numberless  in- 
stances  of  this  sort  are  given  by  persons  of  Tory  excellent  veracity.  The  aboro 
is  almost  literally  worded  after  a  verbal  narrative  fhmished  the  author  by  an  old 
lady,  who  never  dreamed,  herself,  of  doubting  the  narration." 
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Bat  still,  with  a  chftrm  which  is  born  of  the  hours. 
Her  love  shall  implore  thee  to  bliss  ever  free ; 

Thou  wilt  roTe  with  delight  through  her  crystalline  bowers, 
And  sleep  without  oare  in  her  home  of  the  sea. 

Jflrtm  Jiakmtk. 


HEART  ESSENTIAL  TO  GENIUS. 

We  are  not  always  equal  to  our  fate 
Nor  true  to  our  conditions.    Doubt  and  fear 
Beset  the  brarest,  in  their  high  career, 

At  moments  when  the  soul,  no  more  elate 
With  expectation,  sinks  beneath  the  time. 

The  masters  have  their  weakness.     **  I  would  ellmb," 
Said  Raleigh,  gazing  on  the  highest  hill,-^ 

"But  that  I  tremble  with  the  fear  to  fall." 
Apt  was  the  answer  of  the  high-soul'd  queen  :— 

'<  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  ncTer  climb  at  all !" 

The  heart  1  if  that  be  sound,  confirms  the  rest. 
Crowns  genius  with  his  lion  will  and  mien. 

And,  from  the  conscious  virtue  in  the  breast^ 

To  trembling  nature  giyes  both  strength  and  wilL 


ISAAO  M«LSLLAN. 


Isaac  MoLbllait  is  a  natiye  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  was  bom  on  the  21st 
of  May,  1806.  In  early  lifb,  his  father,  Isaac  MoLellan,  remored  to  Boston, 
whore  for  many  years  he  was  a  prominent  merchant,  distinguished  for  his 
integrity  and  success  in  business.  The  son,  after  receiving  his  degree  at  Bow- 
doin  OoUege,  in  1826,  returned  to  Boston,  completed  a  course  of  legal  study,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  that  city.  But  the  Muses  and  general 
literature  had  more  charms  for  him  than  clients  and  briefii,  and  for  many  yean  he 
contributed,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  to  several  magaaines  and  papers  published 
In  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  had  the  editorial  management  of  two  or  three  of 
them.  About  the  year  1840,  he  went  abroad,  and  passed  about  two  years  in 
.  Europe.  On  his  return,  he  gave  a  description  of  his  joumeyings,  in  a  series 
sf  letters  published  in  the  "  Boston  Daily  Oourier."  Since  that  period,  he  has 
been  engaged  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits,  and  now  rosidea  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  MoLellan's  published  works  are.  The  Fall  of  ike  Indian,  in  1830 ;  The 
Year,  and  other  Pttema,  m  1832;  and  HowU  Atihwm,  and  other  Poeme,  in  1S43 
Though  the  Muse  of  Mr.  MoLellan  aims  at  no  ambitious  flight,  yet  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  descriptive  and  the  lyrical  in  which  she  delights  chiefly  to  play,  she 
moves  with  oven  and  graoeM  wing,  bearing  such  offerings  as  the  following :— 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  DSAB.* 

New  England's  dead  I  New  England's  dead ! 

On  eTery  hiU  they  lie ; 
On  eTery  field  of  strife  made  red 

By  bloody  victory. 
Each  valley,  where  the  battle  pour'd 

Its  red  and  awfiil  tide, 
Beheld  the  brave  New  England  sword 

With  slaughter  deeply  dyed. 
Their  bones  are  on  the  northern  hill, 

And  on  the  southern  plain, 
By  brook  and  river,  lake  and  rill, 

And  by  the  roaring  main. 

The  land  is  holy  where  they  fought, 

And  holy  where  they  fell ; 
For  by  their  blood  that  land  was  bought. 

The  land  they  loved  so  well. 
Then  glory  to  that  valiant  band, 
The  honor'd  saviours  of  the  land ! 
Oh,  f^w  and  weak  their  numbers  were^- 

A  handfhl  of  brave  men ; 
But  to  their  God  they  gave  their  prayer, 

And  rush'd  to  battle  then. 
The  God  of  battles  heard  their  cry, 
And  sent  to  them  the  victory. 

They  left  the  ploughshare  in  the  mould. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold. 
The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain. 
The  com,  half  garner'd,  on  the  plain. 
And  muster'd,  in  their  simple  dress. 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redress, 
To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  woe. 
To  perish,  or  overcome  their  foe. 

And  where  are  ye,  0  fearless  men  ? 

And  where  are  ye  to-day  ? 
I  call : — the  hills  reply  again 

That  ye  have  pass'd  away ; 
That  on  old  Bunker's  lonely  height, 

In  Trenton,  and  in  Monmouth  ground, 
The  grass  grows  green,  the  harvest  bright. 

Above  each  soldier's  mound. 


>** Mr.  President:  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massaohuaetts ;  she 
needs  none.  There  she  is;  behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is  her 
history.  The  world  knows  it  by  heart  The  past,  at  least,  is  seenre.  There  is 
Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill;  and  there  they  will 
reflsain  forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great  straggle  for  inde- 
pendenoe^  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State,  flrom  New  Bndand 
to  GeoTf^;  end  there  they  will  remain  forever." — Webtter^a  ^S^eecA  in  Jiepijf 
IQ  ffagne,  1830. 
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The  bugle's  wild  and  warlike  blast 

Shall  muster  them  no  more ; 
An  army  now  might  thunder  past, 

And  they  heed  not  its  roar. 
The  starry  flag,  'neath  which  they  fought, 

In  many  a  bloody  day, 
From  their  old  graves  shall  rouse  them  not ; 

For  they  have  pass'd  away. 


LINBSy 

SUOGSSnD  BT   A  PICTVRB   BT  WASKNaTOli  AltUTOV. 

The  tender  Twilight  with  a  erimson  oheek 

Leans  on  the  breast  of  Eve.    The  wayward  Wind 

Hath  folded  her  fleet  pinions,  and  gone  down 

To  slumber  by  the  darkened  woods ;  the  herds 

Hare  left  their  pastures,  where  the  sward  grows  green 

And  lofty  by  the  river's  sedgy  brink, 

And  slow  are  winding  home.    Hark,  from  afar 

Their  tinkling  bells  sound  through  the  dusky  glade 

And  forest-openings,  with  a  pleasant  sound ; 

While  answering  Echo,  trom  the  distant  hill, 

Sends  back  the  music  of  the  herdsman's  hom. 

How  tenderly  the  trembling  light  yet  plays 

O'er  the  far-waving  foliage !    Day's  last  blush 

Still  lingers  on  the  billowy  waste  of  leaves, 

With  a  strange  beauty — ^like  the  yellow  flush 

That  haunts  the  ocean,  when  the  day  goes  by. 

Methinks,  whene'er  earth's  wearying  troubles  past 

Like  winter  shadows  o'er  the  peaceftd  mind,    • 

'Twere  sweet  to  turn  from  life,  and  pass  abroad. 

With  solemn  footsteps,  into  Nature's  vast 

And  happ^  palaces,  and  lead  a  life 

Of  peace  in  some  green  paradise  like  this. 

The  brasen  trumpet  and  the  loud  war-drum 
Ne'er  startled  these  green  woods : — ^the  raging  sword 
Hath  never  gather'd  its  red  harvest  here  1 
The  peaceAil  summer  day  hath  never  closed 
Around  this  quiet  spot,  and  caught  the  gleam 
Of  War's  rude  pomp: — the  humblef dweUer  here 
Hath  never  left  his  sickle  in  the  field. 
To  slay  his  fellow  with  unholy  hand : — 
The  maddening  voice  of  battle,  the  wild  groan. 
The  thrilling  murmuring  of  the  dying  x 
And  the  shrill  shriek  of  mortal  agony. 
Have  never  broke  its  Sabbath  solitude. 
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KATHANXBL  PARKIR  WILLWS. 

Nathahzbl  Parkeb  W1LU8  WM  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  Jaanary  20, 1807.* 
After  being  fitted  for  eollege  at  PhilUjps  Academy,  Andover,  he  entered  Tale^  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  distingaished  himself  as  a  poet  of  tne  genins 
by  writing  a  series  of  pieces  on  scriptoral  snljeots, — ^pieces  which  have  not  been 
•orpaased  by  any  thing  he  has  snbseqnently  written,  and  which  gave  him  at 
once  a  wide-spread  and  enyiable  repntation.  On  leaying  college,  ^n  1827,  he  was 
engaged  by  8.  0.  Goodrich  ("  Peter  Parley")  to  edit  '<  The  Legendary^  and  '*  The 
Token."  In  1828,  he  established  the  ''American  Monthly  Magasine,''  which  he 
conducted  for  two  years  and  a  hal^  when  it  was  merged  in  the  ''New  York 
Mirror,"  and  Mr.  Willis  went  to  Bnrope,  and  traTeUed  through  Italy,  Greece^ 
Asia  Minor,  Torkey,  and  England,  in  which  latter  country  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Leighton  Staoe^  daughter  of  Commissary- General  William  Staoe^  then 
having  charge  of  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich.  The  letters  he  wrote  while  abroad 
were  first  pnblished  in  the  "Now  York  Mirror,"  under  the  tide  of  FtnoiUing9  ty 
CJU  fPieqr.  In  1835,  he  published  Inklingt  of  AcfoetOure,  a  series  of  tales  which 
appeared  originally  in  a  London  magasine.  In  1887,  he  returned  home,  and 
retired  to  a  beantiAil  place  on  the  Susquehanna,  near  Owego,  New  York,  which 
he  named  Glenmary  in  compliment  to  his  wiib.  In  1839,  ho  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Corsair,"  a  literary  gasette  in  New  York  City,  and  towards  the 
dose  0/  that  year  again  went  to  London,  where  he  published  Loiuringi  of  TrofMl^ 
and  two  tragedies,  Torteta  the  Umrer  and  Bianca  Vitcouti,  under  the  united  title 
of  7\po  Wa^  of  Djfing  for  a  Muthand.  In  1840  appeared  an  illustrated  edition 
of  his  poems,  and  Letten  firm  utuUr  a  Bridgt.  In  1843,  in  coi^unction  with 
General  George  P.  Morris,  he  revived  the  "  New  York  Mirror,"  but  withdrew  from 
it  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1844,  and  again  visited  Bngland.  On  his  return 
home  the  next  year,  he  issued  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  an  imperial 
octavo  of  eight  hundred  pages.  In  October,  1840,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell,  member  of  Congress  from  Massaohusetts,  and  re* 
moved  to  his  present  country  home  of  Idlewild.  He  is  now  associated  with 
General  Morris  as  editor  of  the  "  Home  Journal,"  a  weekly  literary  paper,  which 
is  always  enriched,  more  or  lees,  with  pieoee  from  his  pen,  and  which  is  hailed  by 
its  numerous  readers,  every  week,  as  a  genial  and  instructive  fireside  companion. 

Though  Mr.  Willis's  prose  writings  are  ftdl  of  beauty  and  wit,  of  rich  paintings 
of  natural  scenery,  and  delicate  and  humorous  touches  of  the  various  phases  of 
social  lifiB^  it  is  by  his  poetry,  especially  by  his  sacred  poetry,  that  he  will  be 
chiefly  known  and  prised  by  posterity.  There  is  a  tenderness,  a  pathos,  and  a 
richness  of  description  in  it  which  give  him  a  rank  among  the  first  of  Ame- 
sican  poets.' 

1  His  &ther  was  Nathaniel  Willis,  who,  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Nathaniel, 
removed  to  Boston,  and  projected  and  edited  the  '*  Boston  Beocrder,"  the  first 
religioos  journal  established  in  this  country. 

s  **  No  man  has  appeared  in  our  literature,  endowed  with  a  greater  variety 
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HAQAR  IN   THE  WILDSENE88. 

The  morning  broke.     Light  stole  upon  the  olouda 
With  a  strange  beaaty.     Earth  receiTod  again 
Its  garment  of  a  thousand  dyes ;  and  leaves, 
And  delicate  blossoms,  and  the  painted  flowers, 
And  every  thing  that  bendeth  to  the  dew, 
And  stirreth  with  the  daylight,  lifted  up 
Its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  that  sweet  mom. 

All  things  are  dark  to  sorrow ;  and  the  light, 
And  loveliness,  and  fragrant  air  were  sad 
To  the  dejected  Haoab.     The  moist  earth 
Was  pouring  odors  fh>m  its  spicy  pores, 
And  the  young  birds  were  singing  as  if  life 
Were  a  new  thing  to  them ;  but,  oh !  it  came 
Upon  her  heart  Uke  discord,  and  she  felt 
How  cruelly  it  tries  a  broken  heart 
To  see  a  mirth  in  any  thing  it  loves. 
She  stood  at  Abraham's  tent.     Her  lips  were  press'd 
Till  the  blood  started ;  and  the  wandering  veins 
Of  her  transparent  forehead  were  swell'd  out, 
As  if  her  pride  would  burst  them.     Her  dark  eye 
Was  clear  and  tearless,  and  the  light  of  heaven. 
Which  made  its  language  legible,  shot  back 
From  her  long  lashes,  as  it  had  been  flame. 
Her  noble  boy  stood  by  her,  witlr  his  hand 
Glasp'd  in  her  own,  and  his  round,  delicate  feet, 
Scarce  trained  to  balance  on  the  tented  floor, 
Sandall'd  for  journeying.    He  had  look'd  up 


of  fine  qnalitiea.  He  posaesses  aa  understanding  qaick,  eonte,  distingaishmg 
even  in  excess ;  enriched  by  culture,  and  liberalized  and  illuminated  by  much 
•b«eivation.  He  oommands  all  the  resources  of  passion,  at  the  same  time  tiist 
Ae  is  master  of  the  eflects  of  manner.  The  suggestions  of  an  animated  tense  an 
harmonised  by  feeling,  and  are  adorned  by  a  finished  wit.  His  taste  is  niee^  bat 
it  is  not  narrow  or  bigoted,  and  his  sympathies  with  his  reader  are  intimate  and 
true.  His  works  exhibit  a  provision  of  pointed  and  just  oomment  on  society  and 
life;  they  sparkle  with  doUoate  and  easy  humor;  they  display  a  prodigality  of 
faney,  and  aie  fragrant  with  all  the  floral  charm  of  sentiment  He  possesses 
surprising  salieney  of  mind,  which  in  his  hasty  effusions  often  fatigues,  but  in 
his  matured  compositions  is  oontrollod  to  the  just  repose  of  art  But  distinct  from 
each  of  these,  and  sovereign  over  them  all,  is  the  yivifying  and  directing  energy 
of  a  fine  poetical  talent,— 4hat  prophetic  faculty  in  man  whose  efieets  are  aa  vast 
as  its  processes  are  mysterious;  whose  action  is  a  moral  enchantment  that  all 
feel,  but*  none  can  fathom.  This  influence  it  is  which,  entering  into  and  impreg- 
nating all  his  other  faculties,  gives  force  to  some,  elevation  to  others,  and  grace 
and  interest  to  them  all." — Liierary  CnHeitmt,  by  Horace  Binnejf  WaUttoe, 

Read  a  good  review  of  Willis's  writings — uprose  and  poetry — ^in  the  "Kortb 
American  Review,"  xliii.  384,  in  which  he  is  ably  defended  fh>m  the  attack  in  the 
fifty-fburth  volume  of  the  "London  Quarterly."  This  paper  was  written  by 
Lookhart,  who,  in  condemning  Willis  for  his  personalities  in  his  PendUingt 
6y  the  Way,  forgot  that  he  himself  was  far  more  open  to  the  same  charge  is 
his  <' Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  in  which  he  makes  very  free  with  t2M 
society  at  Edinburgh. 
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Into  his  mother's  face  ontjl  he  eftught 

The  spirit  there,  and  his  young  heart  was  sweUing 

Beneath  his  dimplea  bosom,  and  his  form 

Straightened  op  proudly  in  his  tiny  wrath, 

As  if  his  light  proportions  would  hsTe  swelled. 

Had  they  but  matoh'd  his  spirit,  to  the  man. 

Why  bends  the  patriarch  as  he  oometh  now 
tr^n  his  staff  so  wearily  T    His  beard 
Is  low  upon  his  breast,  and  his  high  brow. 
So  written  with  the  couTerse  of  hu  God, 
Bewreth  the  swollen  rein  of  agony. 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  wonted  step 
Of  Tigor  is  not  there ;  and,  though  the  mom 
Is  passing  fair  and  beautifiol,  he  breathes 
Its  freshness  as  it  were  a  pestilence. 
Oh !  man  may  bear  with  suffering :  his  heart 
Is  a  strong  thing,  and  godlike,  in  the  grasp 
Of  pain  that  wrings  mortality ;  but  tear 
One  chord  affection  clings  to — part  one  tie 
That  binds  him  to  a  woman's  delicate  loTe,— 
And  Us  great  spirit  yieldeth  like  a  reed. 

He  gaTc  to  her  the  water  and  the  bread. 
But  spoke  no  word,  and  trusted  not  himself 
To  look  upon  her  face,  but  laid  his  hand 
In  silent  blessing  on  the  fair-haired  boy. 
And  left  her  to  her  lot  of  loneliness. 

Should  Haoab  weep  ?    May  slighted  woman  turn. 
And,  as  a  yine  the  oak  hath  shaken  off, 
Bend  lightly  to  her  leaning  trust  again  ? 
Oh,  no !  by  all  her  loTeliness, — ^by  all 
That  makes  life  poetry  and  beauty,  no ! 
Make  her  a  slare ;  steal  from  her  cheek  the  rose. 
By  needless  jealousies ;  let  the  last  star 
Leare  her  a  watcher  by  your  couch  of  pain ; 
Wrong  her  by  petulance,  suspicion,  all 
That  makes  her  cup  a  bitterness,  yet  give 
One  eyidence  of  Iotc,  and  earth  has  not 
An  emblem  of  devotedness  like  hers. 
But  oh !  estrange  her  once, — it  boots  not  how,— 
By  wrong  or  silence, — any  thing  that  tells 
A  change  has  come  upon  your  tenderness,— 
And  there  is  not  a  high  thing  out  of  heaTon 
Her  pride  o'ermastereth  not. 

She  went  her  way  with  a  strong  step  and  slow, — 
Her  press'd  lip  arch'd,  and  her  clear  eye  undimm'd. 
As  it  had  been  a  diamond,  and  her  form 
Borne  proudly  up,  as  if  her  heart  breathed  through. 
Her  child  kept  on  in  silence,  though  she  pressed 
His  hand  till  it  was  pain'd ;  for  he  had  caught, 
As  I  have  said,  her  spirit,  and  the  seed 
Of  a  stem  nation  had  been  breathed  upon. 

The  morning  paas'd,  and  Asia's  sun  rode  up 
In  the  clear  heaTen,  and  every  beam  was  heat 
47* 
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The  cattle  of  the  hills  were  in  the  shade, 

And  the  bright  plamage  of  the  Orient  Uy 

On  beating  bosoms  in  her  spioy  trees. 

It  was  an  hour  of  rest !  but  Haoak  found 

No  shelter  in  the  wilderness,  and  on 

She  kept  her  weary  way,  until  the  boy 

Hung  down  his  head,  and  open'd  his  paroh'd  lips 

For  water ;  but  she  oould  not  give  it  him.  . 

She  laid  him  down  beneath  the  sultry  sky — 

For  it  was  better  than  the  close,  hot  breath 

Of  the  thick  pines — and  tried  to  comfort  him; 

But  he  was  sore  athlrst,  and  his  blue  eyes 

Were  dim  and  bloodshot,  and  he  could  not  know 

Why  God  denied  him  water  in  the  wild. 

She  sat  a  little  longer,  and  he  grew 

Ghastly  and  faint,  as  if  he  would  haye  died. 

It  was  too  much  for  her.     She  lifted  him. 

And  bore  him  fUrther  on,  and  laid  his  head 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  desert-shrub ; 

And,  shrouding  up  her  face,  she  went  away. 

And  sat  to  watch,  where  he  oould  see  her  not, 

Till  he  should  die;  and,  watching  him,  she  moom'd:— 

«God  stay  thee  in  thine  agony,  my  boy: 
I  cannot  see  thee  die ;  I  cannot  brook 

Upon  thy  brow  to  look. 
And  see  death  settle  on  my  cradle-joy. 
How  haye  I  drunk  the  light  of  thy  blue  eye  I 

And  could  I  see  thee  die  7 

"  I  did  not  dream  of  this  when  thou  wast  straying. 
Like  an  unbound  gazelle,  among  the  flowers ; 

Or  wiling  the  soft  hours, 
By  the  rich  gush  of  water-sources  playing, 
Then  sinking  weary  to  thy  smiling  sleep. 

So  beautiful  and  deep. 

'*  Oh,  no !  and  when  I  watch'd  by  thee  the  while, 
And  saw  thy  bright  lip  curling  in  thy  dream. 

And  thought  of  the  dark  stream 
In  my  own  land  of  Egypt,  the  far  Nile, 
How  pray'd  I  that  my  father's  land  might  be 

An  heritage  for  thee ! 

**  And  now  the  grave  for  its  cold  breast  hath  won  thee  I 
And  thy  white,  delicate  limbs  the  earth  will  press ; 

And,  oh !  my  last  caress 
Must  feel  thee  cold,  for  a  chill  hand  is  on  thee. 
How  can  I  leave  my  boy,  so  pillow'd  there 

Upon  his  clustering  hair  1" 

She  stood  beside  the  well  her  God  had  given 
To  gush  in  that  deep  wUdemess,  and  bathed 
The  forehead  of  her  child  until  he  laugh'd 
In  his  reviving  happiness,  and  lisped 
His  infant  thought  of  gladness  at  the  sight 
Of  the  cool  plashing  of  his  mother's  hand. 
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flATUEDAT  AmBENOON. 

I  loTe  to  look'  on  a  scene  like  this, 

Of  wild  and  careless  play. 
And  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  old 

And  my  locks  are  not  yet  gray ; 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart, 

And  makes  his  pulses  fly, 
To  catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  Yoice, 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

I  have  walk'd  the  world  for  fourscore  years ; 

And  they  say  that  I  am  old, 
That  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper,  Death, 

And  my  years  are  wellnigh  told. 
It  is  very  true ;  it  is  very  true ; 

rm  old,  and  "I  'bide  my  time:" 
But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this. 

And  I  half  renew  my  prime. 

Play  on,  play  on ;  I  am  with  you  there. 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring ; 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  I  whoop  the  smothered  call. 
And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor, 

And  I  care  not  for  the  fall. 

I  am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  come. 

And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go ; 
Por  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  place, 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low  : 
But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 

In  treading  its  gloomy  way ; 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  ttom  its  dreariness 

To  see  the  young  so  gay. 


THE   ANNOYER. 

Love  knoweth  every  ferm  of  air. 

And  every  shape  of  earth, 
And  comes,  unbidden,  everywhere. 

Like  thought's  mysterious  birth. 
The  moonlit  sea  and  the  sunset  sky 

Are  written- with  Love's  words, 
And  you  hear  his  voice  unceasingly. 

Like  song,  in  the  time  of  birds. 

He  peeps  into  the  warrior's  heart 
From  the  tip  of  a  stooping  plume, 

And  the  serried  spears,  and  the  many  men. 
May  not  deny  him  room. 

He'll  come  to  his  ♦^nt  in  the  weary  night. 
And  be  busy  in  his  droam, 
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And  he'll  float  to  his  eye  in  the  morning  light. 
Like  a  &7  on  a  ailver  beaoL 

He  hears  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  gun, 

And  rides  on  the  echo  back, 
And  sighs  in  his  ear  like  a  stirring  leaf, 

And  flits  in  his  woodland  track. 
The  shade  of  the  wood,  and  the  sheen  of  the  riyer. 

The  cloud,  and  the  open  sky, — 
He  will  haunt  them  all  with  his  subtle  quirer, 

Like  the  light  of  your  yery  eye. 

The  fisher  hangs  OTer  the  leaning  boat, 

And  ponders  the  silTcr  sea, 
For  LoYe  is  under  the  surface  hid. 

And  a  spell  of  thought  has  he : 
He  heaTes  the  ware  like  a  bosom  sweet. 

And  speaks  in  the  ripple  low, 
Till  the  bait  is  gone  from  the  crafty  line, 

And  the  hook  hangs  bare  below. 

He  blurs  the  print  of  the  scholar's  book, 

And  intrudes  in  the  maiden's  prayer, 
And  profanes  the  cell  of  the  holy  man 

In  the  shape  of  a  lady  fair. 
'  In  the  darkest  night,  and  the  bright  daylighl. 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
In  eTery  home  of  human  thought. 

Will  LoTO  b»  lurking  nigh. 


REYERIB  AT  QLSNHART. 

f  I  haTe  enough,  0  God !     My  heart  to-night 
Runs  over  with  its  ftdness  of  content ; 
J(ad  as  I  look  out  on  the  fragrant  stars, 
And  from  the  beauty  of  the  night  take  in 
Jtfy  priceless  portion, — ^yet  myself  no  more 
Than  in  the  universe  a  grain  of  sand, — 
I  feel  His  glory  who  could  make  a  world, 
Tet  in  the  lost  depths  of  the  wilderness 
Leave  not  a  flower  unfiniah'd ! 

Rich,  though  poor ! 
My  low-roof 'd  cottage  is  this  hour  a  heaven. 
Music  is  in  it, — and  the  song  she  sings. 
That  sweet-voiced  wife  of  mine,  arrests  the  ear 
Of  my  young  child  awake  upon  her  knee ; 
And  with  his  calm  eye  on  his  master's  face. 
My  noble  hound  lies  couchant ;  and  all  I 
All  in  this  little  home,  yet  boundless  heaven^* 
Are,  in  such  love  as  I  have  power  to  give. 
Blessed  to  overflowing. 

Thou,  who  look'st 
Upon  my  brimming  heart  this  tranquil  eve. 
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Enowest  ita  Ailness,  m  thou  dost  the  dew 
Sent  to  the  hidden  yiolet  by  Thee ; 
And,  as  that  flower,  from  its  unseen  abode, 
Sends  its  sweet  breath  up,  duly,  to  the  sky, 
Changing  its  gift  to  incense,  so,  0  God  I 
May  the  sweet  drops  that  to  my  humble  cup 
Find  their  far  way  from  heaTen,  send  up,  to  Thee, 
Fragrance  at  thy  throne  welcome  I 


V 


HBNBT  WADSWOBTH  LONOFBLLOW. 

HcvBT  Wadswobtb  Lohgfkllow  is  the  son  of  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  of 
Portland,  Maine,  and  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  27th  of  Febraacy,  1807.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered  Bowdtffai  College,  Brunswick,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  1825.  Soon  after,  being  offered  a  professorship  of  modern  languages  in 
his  own  college,  he  resolved  to  prepare  himself  thoroughly  for  his  new  duties,  and 
accordingly  left  home  for  Burope,  and  passed  three  years  and  a  half  in  trayelling 
or  reeiding  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Bngland.  He  re- 
tamed  in  1829,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  bis  office.  In  1836,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  George  Tieknor,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Belles-Lettres  in  Harvard  College.  Again  he  went  abroad,  and  passed  more  than 
twelTe  months  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Switserland.  On  his  return 
lo  resume  the  duties  of  his  chair,  he  took  up  his  residoooe  in  the  old  Gragie 
House,  near  Mount  Aubum,  Cambridge,  renowned  as  having  been  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington  when  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  American  army. 
Here  he  hae  ever  since  resided,  though  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  1864. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  literary  career  began  very  early.  Before  leaving  college,  he 
wrote  a  few  careftdly-flnished  poems  for  the  **  United  States  Literary  Gasette," 
and  while  professor  at  Bowdoin,  he  contributed  some  valuable  criticisms  to  the 
*  North  American  Beview."  In  18S5  appeared  his  Outre-Afer,  a  collection  of 
travdUng  sketches  and  miscellaneous  essays ;  in  1839,  Hyperion,  a  Bomanee,  and 
Vahet  of  ike  NiglU,  his  first  collection  of  poems ;  in  1841,  BalkuU,  <md  other 
Foema;  in  1842,  Pbemt  on  Slaoery/  in  1843,  TKe  Spanish  Student,  a  play;  in 
1846,  the  <' Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  the  Be^ry  of  Brugee;  m  1847, 
Bcamffeiinej  in  1848,  Kavanagh,  a  Tale;  in  1849,  The  Seaaide  and  the  Fireeide; 
in  1851,  The  Golden  Legend;  in  1866,  The  Song  o/Hiawaiha;  and  in  1868,  The 
OmtMp  of  HUee  Standigh,^  of  which  his  publishers'  sold  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  in  a  month  firom  its  publication.  But  it  is  in  hexameter  verse,  and,  though 
popular  for  the  time-firom  its  novelty,  it  can  never  obtain  a  permanent  hold  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

1  <' A  charmine  story,  which  will  do  more  to  throw  an  attractive,  familiar  light 
upon  the  bleak  snores  of  Plymouth,  and  the  grim-visaged  Puritan  colonists  who 
landed  upon  them,  than  all  the  New-England  Society  orations  and  labored  his- 
torical eulogies  that  were  ever  uttered  or  printed." — New  York  Evening  PoeL 

'  Meears.  Tieknor  A  Fields  have  published  all  of  Longfellow's  works  in  various 
beaatifU  styles,  characteristic  of  their  house. 
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It  wQl  thni  be  aaen  that  Mr.  Longfellow  if  s  most  proUfio  writer;  and  ths 
nomeroiiB  editions  of  his  works  that  are  called  for,  show  that  he  is  also  a  reij 
popular  one.  His  genins  is  as  heartily  recognised  in  England  as  in  this  eonatiy; 
for  erery  thing  from  his  pen  is  eagerly  caught  ap  and  republished  thenu  And 
his  popnlaritj  he  richly  deserves ;  for  his  poetry,  as  well  as  his  prose,  ii 
marked  by  gxeat  tenderness  of  feeling,  parity  of  fentimen^  elevation  of  thoiigfat» 
end  deep  human  interest  His  genios  is  versatile,  Ibr  he  has  trodden  abnoft 
every  path  of  polite  literature,  and  gathered  flowers  tnm  them  all;  and  if  hii 
strength  has  fUled  to  cany  him  to  the  topmost  eminence,  he  has  the  BaagflM?ti<w 
of  knowing  that  many  of  his  writings  have  become,  as  they  deserve,  "household 
words,"  and  have  so  touched  the  hearty  that  posterity  will  not  willingly  let 
them  die. 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 


Whet  the  heart  of  the  young  man  eaid  to  the  Paalndit. 


;.   Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
j       Lifb  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 
*   For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumberB, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !    Life  is  earnest  I 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
'  **  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest," 
'      Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 


Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  bravt, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  baUle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  I 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 
Act — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  I 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
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A  forlorn  and  shipwreok'd  brother, 

Beeingi  shall  take  heart  again.  ^ 

Let  U8,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achioTing,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

THI  BXAPSR  AND  THI  rLOWEBS. 

There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

"Shall  I  haye  naught  that  is  fair  r'  saith  he; 

'*  HaTe  naught  but  the  bearded  grain  t 
Thon||h  the  breath  of  these  ilowers  is  sweet  to  ma, 

I  will  giTe  them  all  back  again." 

He  gased  at  the  flowers  with  tearfiil  eyes, 

He  kiss'd  their  drooping  leaves ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

<*  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay,'* 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled ; 
"  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they. 

Where  he  once  was  a  child. 

**  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  Hght, 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white. 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 
*  The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 
Li  the  fields  of  light  above. 

Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath. 

The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANOELS. 

Wheif  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered. 
And  the  voices  of  the  Night 

Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumber'dy 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall. 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlor- wall ; 
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Then  the  fonxiB  of  the  departed 
t*  Enter  at  the  open  door ; 

The  beloved,  the  tme-hearted. 
Come  to  Tiait  me  onoe  more ; 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherish'd 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife. 

By  the  road-side  fell  and  perish'd. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore. 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly. 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  1 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me. 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
'     Comes  that  messenger  divine, 
J  Takes  the  vacant  ohair  beside  me, 
'     Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like. 
Looking  downward  firom  the  skies. 

Utter'd  not,  yet  comprehended. 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

Oh,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
AH  my  fears  are  laid  aside. 

If  I  but  remember  only 
Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 


THE  ABSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

This  is  the  Arsenal.     From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnish'd  arms ; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villagers  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys! 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserer^ 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies ! 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 

Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us. 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 
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On  helm  and  luumess  rings  the  Sazon  hammer, 
Through  Cimbrio  forest  roars  the  Norseman's  song, 

And  loud,  amid  the  universal  olamor, 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palaee 

Wheels  out  his  batde-bell  with  dreadAd  din, 
And  Axtec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 

Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin ; 

The  tumult  of  eaoh  saok'd  and  burning  village ; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns ; 
The  soldier's  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage ; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguer'd  towns ; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenoh'd  asunder, 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder. 

The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  0  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 

With  such  aooursM  instruments  as  these. 
Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices, 

And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestow'd  on  camps  and  courts. 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts : 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  I 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain  1  ^ 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations. 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease ;  / 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  **  Peace  !' 

Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  braxen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies  I 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies  I 

Would  that  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses  of  this  fine  poem  might  be  engraved 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  man  and  woman,  in  both  hemispheres,  that 
speaks  the  Bngliah  tongue ! 
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Thou  whose  looks  oatshine  the  biiii« 
Golden  treeses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  etreamlete  run ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  riyer  meet, 
Wonumhood  and  childhood  fleet  I 

Qaiing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  adyanoe, 
On  the  riyer's  broad  expanse  I 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautify  to  thee  must  seem. 
As  the  riyer  of  a  dream. 

Then  whj  pause  with  indecision, 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  yision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 
As  the  doye,  with  startled  eye. 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  t 

Hear'st  thou  yoices  on  the  shore, 
That  our  ears  perceiye  no  more, 
Deafen'd  by  the  cataract's  roar  I 

0  thou  child  of  many  prayers  I 
Life  hath  quicksands, — ^life  hath 
Care  and  age  come  unawares  I 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slnmber'd 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-number'd ; — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  enoumber'd. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows 
When  the  young  heart  oyerflows. 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand  ; 

Gates  of  brass  cahnot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

Oh,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal    . 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart, 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 
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THS  WARNINa. 

Beware !    The  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore 
The  lion  in  his  path, — ^when,  poor  and  bHnd, 

He  saw  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  no  more, 
Shorn  of  his  noble  strength,  and  forced  to  grind 

In  prison,  and,  at  last,  led  forth  to  be 

A  pander  to  Philistine  revelry ; 

Upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple  laid 
His  desperate  hands,  and  in  its  overthrow 

Destroy*  d  himself,  and  with  him  those  who  made 
A  cruel  mockeiy  of  his  sightless  woe ; 

The  poor  blind  slave,  the  scoff  and  jest  of  all, 

Expired,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  fall ! 

There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this  land, 
'  Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel, 
Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hajid, 
And  shake  thejpi&ars  of  this  commonweal, 
TiU  the  vast  temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies. 


IXCELSIOa. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  I 

His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
flashed  like  a  fklchion  fi^om  its  sheath. 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  firom  his  lips  escaped  a  groan. 
Excelsior ! 

'*  Try  not  the  pass !"  the  old  man  said; 
'*  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead ; 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  I" 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior  1 

'*  Oh,  stay,*  the  maiden  said,  <*  and  rest 
Thy  weary  nead  upon  this  breast  1" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answer'd,  with  a  sigh. 
Excelsior ! 
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**  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  I 
Beware  the  awfol  avalanche  I" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night ; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior  I 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Utter'd  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air. 
Excelsior  1 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  I 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  an^far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  stM, 
Excelsior  I 


LITERARY  FAME. 

Time  has  a  Doomsday-Book,  upon  whose  pages  he  is  continiially 
recording  illustrious  names.  But,  as  often  as  a  new  name  is  writ- 
ten there,  an  old  one  disappears.  Only  a  few  stand  in  illnminated 
characters  never  to  be  effaced.  These  are  the  high  nobility  of 
Nature, — Lords  of  the  Public  Domain  of  Thought.  Posterity 
shall  never  question  their  titles.  But  those,  whose  fame  lives 
only  in  the  indiscreet  opinion  of  unwise  men,  must  soon  be  as 
well  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  been.  To  this  great  obli- 
vion must  most  men  come.  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  they 
should  soon  make  up  their  minds  to  this :  well  knowing  that,  as 
their  bodies  must  ere  long  be  resolved  into  dust  again,  and  iheir 
graves  tell  no  tales  of  them,  so  must  their  names  likewise  be 
utterly  forgotten,  and  their  most  cherished  thoughts,  purposes, 
and  opinions  have  no  longer  an  individual  being  among  men ;  but 
be  resolved  and  incorporated  into  the  universe  of  thought. 

Yes,  it  is  better  that  men  should  soon  make  up  their  minds 
to  be  forgotten,  and  look  about  them,  or  within  them,  for  some 
higher  motive,  ii^  what  they  do,  than  the  approbation  of  men, 
which  is  Fame ;  namely,  their  duty ',  that  they  should  be  con- 
stantly and  quietly  at  work,  each  in  his  sphere,  regardless  of 
effects,  and  leaving  their  fame  to  take  care  of  itself  Difficult 
must  this  indeed  be,  in  our  imperfection ;  impossible,  perhaps,  to 
achieve  it  wholly.  Yet  the  resolute,  the  indomitable  will  of  man 
can  achieve  much, — at  times  even  this  victory  over  himself; 
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being  peranaded  that  fame  oomes  only. when  deBerved,  and  Uien 
18  as  inevitable  as  destiny,  for  it  is  destiny. 

It  has  beoome  a  common  saying,  that  men  of  genius  are  always 
in  advance  of  their  age;  which  is  true.  There  is  someihing 
equally  true,  yet  not  so  common ;  namely,  that,  of  these  men  of  ge- 
nius, the  best  and  bravest  are  in  advance  not  only  of  their  own  i^, 
but  of  every  age.  As  the  German  prose-poet  says,  every  possible 
iuture  is  bemnd  them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  a  period  of  time 
will  ever  arrive,  when  the  world,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it, 
shall  have  come  up  abreast  with  these  great  minds,  so  as  fully  to 
comprehend  them. 

And,  oh  I  how  majestically  they  walk  in  history !  some  like  the 
sun,  <'  with  all  his  travelling  glories  round  him ;"  others  wrapped  in 
gloom,  yet  glorious  as  a  night  with  stars.  Through  the  else  silent 
darkness  of  the  past,  the  spirit  hears  their  slow  and  solemn  foot- 
steps. Onward  they  pass,  like  those  ^oary  elders  seen  in  the 
sublime  vision  of  an  earthly  paradise,  attendant  angels  bearing 
golden  lights  before  them,  and,  above  and  behind,  the  whole  air 
painted  with  seven  listed  colors,  as  from  the  trail  of  pencils ! 

And  yet,  on  earth,  these  men  were  not  happy, — ^not  all  happy^ 
in  the  outward  circumstance  of  their  lives.  They  were  in  want, 
and  in  pain,  and  &miliar  with  prison-bars,  and  the  damp,  weeping 
walls  of  dungeons !  Oh,  I  have  looked  with  wonder  upon  those 
who,  in  sorrow  and  privation,  and  bodily  discomfort,  and  sickness, 
which  is  the  shadow  of  death,  have  worked  right  on  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  great  purposes ;  toiling  much,  enduring  much, 
fulfilling  much ; — and  then,  with  shattered  nerves,  and  sinews  all 
unstrung,  have  laid  themselves  down  in  the  grave,  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  death, — and  the  world  talks  of  them,  while  thev  sleep ! 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  all  their  sufferings  had  but  sancti- 
fied them !  As  if  the  death-angel,  in  passing,  had  touched  them 
with  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  made  them  holy !  As  if  the 
hand  of  disease  had  been  stretched  out  over  them  only  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  souls !  And  as  in  the  sun's 
eclipse  we  can  behold  the  great  stars  shining  in  the  heavens,  so 
in  this  life-eclipse  have  these  men  beheld  the  lights  of  the  great 
eternity,  burning  solemnly  and  forever ! 

JByperiotL 


GBORQE  BARBELL  GHEEVER. 

Obobsb  Barbbll  Chbbvbb  was  born  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  on  the  17th  of 
Ajtri],  1807,  wai  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1826,  and  stadied  theology  at 
Andover,  MassaohaaettS.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1830,  and  in  1832  wa« 
wdaiBed  paalor  of  the  Howard  Street  Church,  Salem,  Massaohusetti.    He  com- 
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DMiioed  hii  ainiitoy  with  an  .oneompnMBSsing  spirit  against  evwy  tihing  QuX 
hindered  the  spread  <f  the  gospel  of  Christ,  of  the  objeet  of  whieh  "gospd"' 
he  seemed  to  have  a  dear  understanding.  Sueh  a  spirit  eoold  not  long  need 
a  SQl^)eot  against  whieh  to  direct  its  eneigies.  Accordingly,  when  the  ten- 
peranoe  reformation  began,  he  was  fonnd  the  foremost-  and  the  boldeit  in 
the  van  of  those  who  enlisted  in  this  great  moral  warfiue.  In  Febraaiy,  1855, 
appeared  in  the  **  Salem  Landmark"  a  piece  entitled  Inquire  at  Aaum  6il«^ 
DitHUerjf,  which  quite  electrified  that  quiet  community;  for,  under  the  guise 
of  "a  dream/'  it  depicted,  in  the  most  appalling  colors,  the  hateful,  sool- 
destroying  business  of  distilling  and  vending  intoxicating  drinks.  Eveiy  one 
immediately  or  remotely  engaged  in  it  meditated  revenge  against  the  aathor,  and 
a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him  for  libel,  alleging  that  under  the  name 
of  ''Beacon  Giles"  the  writer  really  meant  a  certain  "deacon"  long  and  noto- 
rioosly  engaged  in  distilling ;  who  was  also  "  a  treasurer  of  a  Bible  Sooietj,  end 
had  a  little  counting-room  in  one  comer  of  the  distillery,  where  he  sold  BiUes." 
Mr.  Cheever  pleaded  his  own  cao^e;  but,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  that  jndkisry, 
he  was  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment, — an  efent  to 
which  his  children  may  well  look  back  with  pride. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Cheever  went  to  Buropo,  and  was  absent  about  two  years  and  a 
half.  On  his  return  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Chueh,  New 
York.  In  1844,  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  remained  there  a  year.  la  lft4(, 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  '*  Church  of  the  Puritans,"  in  New  York,  in  whieh 
he  still  remains. 

Mr.  Cheever  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  all  exoeUant  in  their 
kind,  evincing  genius,  scholarship,  and  industry  in  an  eminent  degree.'  But  ht 
has  what,  all  scholars  have  not, — ardent  philanthropy  and  pure  Christian  pairiot- 
ism,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  every  thing  that  pertidns  to  the  well-being  of  hi« 

>  EvayycXioy,  "  Good  will  to  man." 

>  The  following  list,  I  believe,  comprises  all  his  works : — Amen'ecm  CbauMM- 
plaee  Book  of  Pro9e,  1828;  American  Common-plaee  Book  of  Poetrm,  1829; 
StutUef  in  Poetry ^  with  Biographical  Sketchee  of  the  Poet9,  1830 ;  SeUcttoM  /rnn 
Archbithop  Leighton,  loith  an  Introductory  EMay^  1883 ;  OoiPe  Hand  in  Amerif^f 
1841 ;  t£b  Argument  /or  Fitniehment  by  Deaths  1842 ;  Lecture  on  POgriafe  Pro- 
grcMf  184S ;  Hitrarehical  Leeturet,  1844 ;  Wanderinae  of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  J^kadfm 
of  Mont  Bhne  and  the  Yungfrau  Alp,  1846 ;  The  Journal  of  the  Pilgrim*  at  Pi^- 
mouth,  1848;  The  Bill  Difficulty,  and  other  Allegoriee,  1849;  2Tk«  Windinge  <^the 
River  of  the  Water  of  Life,  1849;  Voice*  of  Nature  to  her  Foeter -Child,  the  Sod 
of  Man,  1862;  Beet  in  a  Bottle,  or  Voyage  to  the  Celeetial  Country,  1^  an  Old  Salt, 
1853 ;  Bight  of  the  Bible  in  our  Common  Schools,  1854;  Lecture*  on  CowpeXf  18^6; 
The  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come,  1856 ;  God  Against  Slncery,  1867. 

Dr.  Cheever,  in  earlier  years,  watf  a  contributor  to  the  **  United  States  Litorsry 
Gasette,"  **  The  Quarterly  Register,"  <'  The  New  Monthly  Magasine,"  and  the 
"North  American  Review."  He  has  written  articles  of  great  ability  for  ''The 
Biblioal  Repository,"  "  The  New-Englandor,"  **  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  and 
"  The  Quarterly  Observer."  He  was  a  valuable  correspondent  of  the  "New  Tork 
Observer"  when  in  Earope,  and  editor  of  the  "  Ne#  Toric  Evangelisr  daring 
1846  and  1846.  In  1857,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  "  The  Bibltotbeca 
Sacra,"  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Old  Testament  against  Slavery,  which  erinee 
charaoteristic  argumentation,  combined  with  nmarkable  philological  invM- 
tigaUon. 
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Imthor  man.  Ai  in  the  fini  yean  of  hii  ministry  Mr.  OheeTer  entered  heartily 
the  lists  against  onr  wide^spread  vioe^ — ^intomperanoe,— over  which  almost  the 
iriiole  eommnnity  were  Bleepini;,  so  for  the  past  few  years  his  rigorons  pen  and 
etoqnent  preaching  liaTe  been  directed  against  onr  great  national  sin, — slavery. 
To  the  colamns  of  the  "New  Tork  Independent"  he  has  been  a  regular  oontri- 
bntor  sinoe  its  establishment  in  1849 ;  and  all  his  pieces,  whether  in  literature, 
politioSy  practical  morals,  or  religion,  eyinee  great  power  and  genins,  but,  above 
aU,  the  pure  Christian  patriot^ 


THE  BENEFIT  OF  GREEK  CULTURE.' 

WiUi  the  ezoeption  of  Shakspeare,  on  whom  was  bestowed  one 
of  the  greatest  minds  God  ever  gave  to  man^  the  sweetest  and 
best  of  English  poetry  is  that  which  Greek  scholars  have  written. 
Every  page  shows  the  power  of  an  early  familiarity  with  the 
treasures  of  antiquity.  Spenser,  that  romantic  and  harmonious 
mind,  grew  up  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  under  the  influence  of 
classical  studies.  A  greater  than  these,  and  after  Shakspeare,' 
it  may  be  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  was  one  of  the  profoundest 
Greek  scholars  that  ever  lived.  He  does  not  know  the  true 
power  of  Milton's  poetry,  who  is  ignorant  of  Milton's  Greek. 
His  genius,  it  is  true,  was  baptized  in  a  purer  fountain :  it  was 
familiar  with  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  the  religiously  sublime,  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible ;  his  mind  was  nourished  and  moulded 
more  by  the  sacred  writers  than  by  all  his  other  studies  put 
together.     Next  to  these  came  the  orators,  poets,  and  historians 


I  '*  The  fundamental  trait  of  Dr.  Cheever's  character,  which  is  the  key  to  his 
preaching,  is  his  sense  of  RIGHT.  He  detests  compromises ;  he  abhors  oppress 
sion;  he  magnifies  justice;  he  contends- with  all  systems  which  bind,  or  enslave, 
or  deteriorate,  wheUier  of  governments,  or  forms,  or  laws,  or  institutions.  He 
does  not  regard  expediency  or  consult  consequences.  Fear  is  a  feeling  utterly 
nnknovm  to  him.  He  becomes  fired  with  indignation  against  all  Austrias  and 
Judge  Jeffries.  His  fnllest  sympathies  go  forth  towards  the  oppressed* Bunyans, 
or  the  pilloried  Baxters,  or  the  exiled  Kossuths,  or  the  imprisoned  William- 
sons."*—>/oio2er'«  AmeriecM  Pnlpit. 

*  "  It  was  not  an  accident  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  the 
langnage  which  can  best  express  the  highest  thoughts  and  worthiest  feelings 
of  Sie  intellect  and  heart,  and  which  is  adapted  to  be  the  instrument  of  education 
for  all  nations."  Again :  "  How  great  has  been  the  honor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues !  associated  together,  as  they  are,  in  the  work  of  Christian  education,  and 
made  the  instruments  for  training  the  minds  of  the  young  in  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  earth." — Oonybeare  and  HoumnCa  St.  Paul,  chap.  L 

>  That  if,  of  course,  "  after"  in  point  of  time ;  for  no  one  can  doubt  tho  supe- 
riority of  Milton  over  Shakspoare  in  learning,  genius,  affluence  and  grandeur  of 
thought,  varied  power,  and  sublimity. 


•  He  anodes  to  ttie  tmprtoonment  of  Psasmore  WUliamson,  of  Phnaddphfa,  by  JndgM 
^»'»»^  for  an  alleged  coDtompt  of  court,— au  act  ao  mean,  m  well  aa  tyruuuical  and  m^ust, 
that  It  excited  contempt  and  fndignatlo  i  throughout  tho  laud. 
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of  Greece.  He  was  wont  to  prepare  himself  for  composition  by 
the  perusal  of  his  Hebrew  Bible,  or  of  some  Greek  poet : 

**  Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate, 
(So  were  I  equaird  with  them  in  renown !) 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Moeonidea  : 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineas,  prophets  old. 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  Toluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers." 

He  had  ''  ansphered  the  spirit  of  Plato/'  and  held  companionship 
with  .^Bschylus  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  in  thooght  and 
imagination  was  all  fragrant  with  the  richness  of  Grecian  mind : 
his  exquisite  language  was  moulded  on  those  ancient  models,  not 
less  in  its  great  strength  in  Paradise  Lost,  than  in  the  lightness 
and  harmony  of  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  Andrew  Marvell, 
that  rare  example  of  virtuous  patriotism,  one  of  Milton's  most 
intimate  friends,  and  one  of  our  best  prose  writers  as  well  as 
most  pleasant  poets,  grew  up  under  the  same  kind  of  discipline. 
Gray  has  been  called  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe :  he  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  finished  classical  scholars.  The  spirit 
of  the  Grecian  mind  pervades  his  poetry,  so  elaborately  wrought, 
so  pure  in  its  moral  influence,  abounding  in  such  rich  personifi- 
cations, such  lofty  images,  and  often  such  sweet  thoughts.  Collins, 
too,  that  child  of  imagination  and  tenderness,  was  a  superior  Greek 
scholar,  as  any  man  would  judge  from  his  exquisite  lyrical  pro- 
ductions. And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  purest  and  the 
most  valued  of  all  English  poetry  should  happen  to  be  the  pn>- 
duction  of  minds  thus  severely  disciplined.  Indeed,  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  think  of  becoming  a  true  scholar,  even  in  English  lite- 
rature merely,  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 


BUNTAN   IN   HIS  CELL. 

Now  let  us  enter  his  little  cell.  He  is  sitting  at  his  table  to 
finish  by  sunlight  the  day's  work,  for  the  livelihood  of  his  dear 
familv,  which  they  have  prepared  for  him.  On  a  little  stool,  his 
poor  blind  child  iits  by  him,  and,  with  that  expression  of  cheerful 
resignation  with  which  God  seals  the  countenance  when  Jie-  takes 
away  the  sight,  the  daughter  turns  her  face  up  to  her  Iktiier  as  if 
she  could  see  the  affectionate  expression  with  which  he  looks 
upon  her  and  prattles  to  her.  On  the  table  and  in  the  grated 
window  there  are  three  books, — ^the  Bible,  the  Concordance,  and 
Bunynn's  precious  old  copy  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs.     And  now 
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the  day  is  waning,  and  his  dear  blind  ohild  must  go  home  with 
the  laces  he  has  finished,  to  her  mother.  And  now  Bunyan 
opens  his  Bible  and  reads  aloud  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  his  little 
one,  and  then,  encircling  her  in  Ms  arms  and  clasping  her  small 
hands  in  his,  he  kneels  down  on  the  cold  stone  floor,  and  pours 
oat  his  soul  in  prater  to  God  for  the  salvation  of  those  so  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  has  been  all  day  working. 
This  done,  with  a  parting  kiss  he  dismisses  her  to  her  mother  by 
the  rough  hands  of  the  gaoler. 

And  now  it  is  evening.  A  rude  lamp  glimmers  darkly  on  the 
tahle,  the  tagged  la^es  are  laid  aside,  and  Bunyan,  alone,  is  busy 
with  his  Bible,  the  Concordance,  and  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
He  writes  as  though  joy  did  make  him  write.  His  pale,  worn 
oountenance  is  lighted  with  a  fire  as  if  reflected  from  the  radiant 
jasper  walls  of  the  Cel^tial  City.  He  writes,  and  smiles,  and 
clasps  his  hands,  and  looks  upward,  and  blesses  God  for  his  good- 
ness, and  then  again  turns  to  his  writing,  and  then  again  becomes 
so  entranced  with  a  passage  of  Scripture,  the  glory  of  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  lets  in  upon  his  soul,  that  he  is  forced,  as  it  were,  to 
lay  aside  all  his  labors,  and  give  himself  to  the  sweet  work  of  his 
closing  evening  devotions.  The  last  you  see  of  him  for  the  night, 
he  is  done,  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  his  prison  3  he  is  alone  with 
God. 

RBTEIBUTIVB  PEOVIDBNCES. 

God's  retributive  providence  may  be  invisible  as  the  angel  of 
death,  and  gradual  as  the  remorseless  tide  that  steals  its  march  for 
centuries,  or  the  malaria  that  depopulates  cities  and  makes  the 
very  sight  of  them  the  dread  of  the  traveller.  Sometimes  a  series 
of  retributive  paovidences  is  unfolded,  no  one  of  which,  by  itself, 
excites  alarm  or  surprise,  till  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the  solemn  work 
is  done,  the  nation  has  passed  from  existence,  and  historians  write 
its  epitaph,  and  philosophize  upon  the  causes  of  its  fall.  A  linger- 
ing decay  may  be  far  worse  than  a  sudden  overthrow ;  so  that,  in 
BQch  a  case,  die  common  lamentation  of  mankind  may  be  deeper 
for  the  degradation  that  remains  than  the  glory  that  has  departed. 
A  nation  dies  when  the  spirit  of  every  thing  good  and  noble  dies 
in  it.  The  name  may  live  when  the  elements  of  life  and  beauty 
have  departed.  God  may  suffer  the  sins  which  a  nation  is  cherish- 
ing to  ccmsume  its  energies,  till  the  gangrene;  becomes  incurable, 
and  then  his  abused  mercies  work  their  own  revenge.  How 
solemn,  in  such  a  case,  are  the  records  and  the  proofs  of  the 
divine  indignation;  the  prediction  and  the  fulfilment  seen  and 
read  together! 

I  have  stood  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Coliseum  in  Rome,  the 
Parthenon  in  Athens,  and  the  Temple  of  Kamak  in  Egypt  ^  each 
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of  them  the  mighty  relio  of  majoBtic  empires,  and  the  ^7^^^  ^ 
the  spirit  of  the  most  remarkable  ages  in  the  world.  The  last, 
oarrymg  yon  back  as  in  a  dream  over  the  waste  of  fonr  thousand 
years,  might  be  supposed  to  owe  its  superior  impressiTeness  to  its 
vast  antiquity;  but  that  is  not  the  secret  of  the  strange  and 
solemn  thougnts  that  crowd  into  the  mind :  it  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  God's  wrath  fulfilled  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures I  No  ruins  of  andquity  are  so  overwhelming  in  their  in- 
terest as  the  gigantic  remains  of  that  empire,  once  the  proudest 
in  the.  world,  and  now,  acoordinff  to  the  very  letter  of  the  divine 
prediction,  ^<  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms/'  From  the  deep  and 
grim  repose  of  those  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  columns, — ^those  idols 
broken  at  the  presence  of  God, — as  the  mind  wanders  back  to  the 
four  hundred  years  of  Israel's  bondaffe  in  Egypt,  methinks  you 
may  hear  the  wail  of  that  old- and  awfm  prophecy,  with  the  linger- 
ing echo  of  every  successive  prediction : — ^^  The  nation  whom 
THEY  SHALL  SERVX  WILL  I  JUDGE  T'  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved it  possible,  four  thousand  years  ago,  amidst  the  vieor  and 
greatness  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  that,  after  that  vast  kpse  of 
time,  traveUers  should  come  from  a  world  then  as  new,  unpeopled, 
and  undiscovered  as  the  precincts  of  another  pknet,  to  read  the 

Sroofe  of  God's  veracity  in  the  vestiges  at  once  of  such  stupen- 
ous  glory  and  such  a  stupendous  overthrow !  And  now,  if  any 
man,  contemplating  the  youthful  vigor,  the  energy,  the  almost 
indestructible  life  of  our  own  country,  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  indulgence  of  the  same  national  sin,  under  infinitely 
dearer  light,  may  be  followed  with  a  similar  overthrow,  let  him 
wander  on  die  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  think  down  hours  to  mo- 
ments in  the  silent  sanctuaries  of  its  broken  temples. 

"STEP  TO   THE  OAPTAIN'S  OFFICE  AND   SETTLE  r 

This  old  watchword,  so  often  heard  by  travellers  in  the  early 
stages  of  steam-navigation,  is  now  and  then  ringing  in.  our  ears 
widi  a  very  pointed  and  pertinent  application.  It  is  a  note  that 
belongs  to  all  the  responsibilities  of  this  life  for  etemiiy.  There 
b  a  day  of  reckoning,  a  day  for  the  settlement  of  accounts.  All 
unpaid  bills  will  then  have  to  be  paid ;  all  unbalanced  books  will 
have  to  be  setded.  There  will  be  no  loose  memorandums  for- 
gotten; diere  will  be  no  heedless  commissioners  for  the  conve- 
nience of  careless  consciences ;  there  will  be  no  proxies ;  there 
will  be  no  bribed  auditors. 

Neither  will  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  hesitating  conscience } 
but  the  inward  monitor,  so  often  drugged  and  silenced  on  earth, 
will  speak  out.  .  There  will  be  no  doubt  nor  question  as  to  the 
right  and  the  wrong.     There  will  be  no  vain  excuses^  nor  any 
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ftttcmpt  to  make  them.  There  will  be  no  more  sophistry,  no  more 
considerations  of  expediency,  no  more  pleading  of  the  laws  of  men 
and  the  customs  of  society,  no  more  talk  about  organic  sins  being 
oonverted  into  constmctiye  righteousness^  or  collective  and  cor- 
porate frauds  releasing  men  from  individual  responsibilities. 

When  we  see  a  man,  a  professed  Christian,  running  a  race  with 
the  worshippers  of  wealth  and  ^hion,  absorbed  in  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  or  endeavoring  to  serve  both  Gtod  and  mammon, 
we  hear  the  voice,  Step  to  the  Captain's  office  and  settle  I 

When  we  see  a  man  spending  his  whole  time  and  energies  in 
getting  ready  to  live,  but  never  thinking  how  he  shall  learn  to  die, 
endeavoring  even  to  forget  that  he  m%ut  die, — ^poor  man,  he  must 
sjep^  the  Captain's  office  and  settle  I 

When  we  see  editors  and  politicians  setting  power  in  the  place 
of  goodness,  and  expediency  in  the  place  of  justice,  and  law  in  the 
place  of  equity,  and  custom  in  the  place  of  right,  putting  darkness 
for  light,  and  evil  for  good,  and  tyranny  for  general  benevolence, 
we  think  of  the  day  when  the  issuers  of  such  counterfeit  money 
will  be  brought  to  tight,  and  their  sophistries  and  lies  exposed, — 
for  among  the  whole  tribe  of  unprincipled  politicians  there  will  be 
great  consternation  when  the  call  comes  to  step  to  the  Captain's 
office  and  settle. 

When  we  see  unjust  rulers  in  their  pride  of  power  faatening 
chidns  upon  the  bondmen,  oppressing  the  poor,  and  playing  their 
pranks  of  defiant  tyranny  before  high  heaven,  then  also  come 
these  words  to  mind,  like  a  blast  from  the  last  trumpet, — Step  to 
the  Captain's  office  and  settle! 

THE  ENGLISH   LANQUAGB. 

We  speak  a  language  containing  vast  treasures  of  religious  wis- 
dom, and  vernacular,  more  or  less,  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe,  and,  for  this  and  other  causes,  perhaps  destined  to  become 
an  organ  of  international  communication  more  universal  than  any 
other  tongue.  The  students  at  the  missionary  seminary  at  Basle, 
in  Qermany,  well  denominated  the  Enslish  language  the  mis- 
sionary language.  It  might  almost  be  called  the  language  of  reli- 
gion, in  reference  to  the  vast  treasures  of  theological  science,  the 
mines  of  religious  truth,  and,  above  all,  the  inestimable  works  of 
practical  piety,  of  which  it  furnishes  a  key.  There  is  in  it  a 
capital  of  speculative  and  practical  theology,  rich  and  deep  enough 
for  the  whole  world  to  draw  upon.  From  time  to  time,  God  him- 
self has  especially  honored  it,  and  prepared  it  more  and  more  for 
his  glory,  by  giving  to  the  world,  through  its  medium,  such  works 
as  the  rilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Protestantism,  the  language  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
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dom,  the  language  of  commeroial  enterprise,  the  language  spoken 
by  the  greater  portion  of  seamen  in  the  world.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  two  freest,  most  enterprising,  most  powerM,  and,  so  far  as 
the  appellation  can  at  present  be  admitted  in  a  national  sense, 
most  troly  Christian,  nations  on  the  globe. 

Taking  all  these  influences  into  oonsideration,  there  is  not 
another  hngnage  in  the  world  so  sacred,  so  connected  with  holy 
associations,  and,  for  the  treasures  of  religion  which  it  embalms, 
so  important  to  man's  highest  interests,  as  the  English  language. 
We  therefore  cannot  but  regard  its  increasing  prevalence  as  a 
great  and  special  indication  of  the  providence  of  God.  The  time 
is  not  £ur  distant,  other  causes  being  supposed  to  maintain  their 
influence,  when  this  language  shall  have  become  an  organ  for  the 
world's  literature ;  and  in  fuldition  to  this,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
world's  religious  book-mart,  and  most  elevated  and  important 
literary  centre,  will  be  found  in  America. 

A  SLAVE-HOLDINa  CHRISTIANITY. 

A  slave-holding  Christianity  is  a  forgery  and  falsehood,  a  cor- 
ruption of  religion,  a  defiance  of  the  living  God,  a  libel  upon  the 
gospel,  and  a  perversion  of  it  for  the  sanction  and  protection  of 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  human  wickedness  and  misery.  By 
the  testimony  of  God's  word  and  the  verdict  of  mankind,  the 
climax  of  oppression,  the  consummation  of  its  malignity,  and  the 
concentration  of  all  its  evils,  is  personal  slavery, — ^the  buying  and 
selling  of  men,  the  claiming,  holding,  and  making  merehajidise  of 
human  beings  as  property.  The  whole  family  relation,  the  whole 
domestic  state,  is  poisoned,  is  perverted  and  prostituted  by  it,  and 
turned  into  an  engine  of  merchandise  and  misery.  Wliat  God 
meant  should  be  the  source  and  inspiration  of  happiness,  becomes 
the  fountain  of  sin  and  woe.  God  "  setteth  the  solitary  in  families ;" 
but  the  independence,  the  mutual  endearment,  the  sacred  relation- 
ships and  obligationB  of  members  of  the  family^ircle  to  one  another 
and  to  God,  are  elements  of  holiness  and  happiness  that  cannot 
exist  in  a  slave's  household. 

By  the  nature  of  slavery,  bv  its  remorseless  consecration  to  the 
owner  of  all  capacities  and  obligations  from  birth  till  death,  the 
sacred  names  of  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  are 
themselves  chattelized,  and.  become  merely  the  exponents  of 
various  forces  and  values  in  the  owner's  property.  The  family 
relations  and  affections  of  slavery,  being  subjected,  in  a  Christian 
state  and  community,  to  the  will,  the  avarice,  the  necessities  and 
passions  of  the  slave-holder,  are  made,  just  like  all  things  of 
faculty,  capacity,  intelligence,  force,  emotion,  and  sensibility  in 
the  slave,  articles  of  pecuniary  worth  alone,  of  barter  and  sale, 
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with  reference  to  the  market  value,  and  for  fhtnre  increase ;  and 
this  oonstitntes  a  violation  of  Qod's  arrangements  for  the  good  of 
his  creatures,  and  an  anomaly  of  heaven-defying  wickedness,  ten 
thonBand  times  worse  thaif  the  family  chaos  of  savage  life,  or  the 
ignorance  and  crueltv  of  heathenism.  Our  iniquity  in  the  sanc- 
tion and  support  of  slavery  is  pre-eminently  this  of  the  wholesale 
oppression  and  sacrifice  of  children.  We  become  a  people  of  men- 
st^eiB  in  perpetuating  this  iniquity. 

Address  be/ore  the  American  Missionary  Association^  ^^Vt  1868. 


RICHARD  HILDRETH. 


RiCHABD  HiLDUTH,  the  hutorlan  of  the  United  States,  wm  born  ai  Deerfleld, 
ICassachiuettA,  on  the  28th  of  Jane,  1807.  When  four  years  old,  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth,  was  called  to  preside  o^er  the  English  department  of  Phil- 
lips Academy,  at  Bxeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  family  removed  thither.  In 
1822,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  high  class- 
rank,  as  well  as  for  his  attainments  in  general  literature  After  graduating,  he 
kept  a  school  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  one  year,  and  (hen  studied  law  at  New- 
buryport  and  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1830.  In  1832, 
while  engaged  in  his  proibssion,  he  was  one  of  a  small  number  who  founded  the 
"  Boston  Atlas,"  for  which  he  ftimished  the  greater  part  of  the  editorial  articles ; 
at  the  same  time  contributing  many  papers  of  interest  and  value  to  Buckingham's 
''New  England  Magasine." 

In  consequence  of  feeble  health,  Mr.  Hildreth  went  to  the  South  in  1834,  and 
remained  there  two  winters.  While  there,  he  wrote  the  powerful  novel  Arehy 
Moore,  exhibiting  a  few  of  the  features  of  slavery  in  their  true  light  On  his 
ntam,  it  was  published  anonymously,  was  republished  in  Bngland,  and  received 
deserved  praise  from  the  critics.'  He  did  not  resume  the  practice  of  law,  but 
became  agahi  connected  with  the  '*  Boston  Atlas;"  of  which,  in  1837-88,  he  was 
the  Washington  correspondent.  On  his  return  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1838, 
he  became  the  chief  editor  of  that  paper,  and  fVimished  a  series  of  very  able 
artieles  upon  Texas,  which  were  among  the  first  efforts  to  arouse  the  North  to  a 
true  sense  of  the  iniquitous  scheme  of  "  Annexation,"  as  it  was  called.  Being 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  of  a  pro- 
hibitive liquor  law,  and  thus  differing  from  the  proprietors  of  the  "Atlas,"  he 
retired  from  that  paper  at  the  end  of  1839.  In  1840,  he  published  Despotism  in 
Amenta,  an  able  work  on  the  moral,  political,  and  social  character  of  slavery. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  Btstory  of  Banks,  advocating  a  system  of  fVee 


I  This  was  lepnblished  in  1852,  under  the  tiUe  of  <<  The  White  Slave." 
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banking,  with  seearity  to  bill-holden ;  and  a^  translation,  firom  the  Fnnch  of 
Dumonty  of ''  Bentham's  Theozy  of  LegiBlation." 

Feeble  health  making  another  visit  to  a  warmer  climate  neoessavy,  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth  went»  in  1840,  to  Demerara,  (in  British  Oui^a,)  where  he  spent  three  years, 
employing  his  time  in  editing  snecessively  two  newspapers  in  Geoi^town,  the 
capital,  and  in  writing  his  Theory  of  Moral*,  which  was  published  in  1844,  soon 
after  his  return  to  Boston.  In  1849  appeared  the  first  Tolume  of  the  great  work 
on  which  his  fame  will  chiefly  rest,— his  ffigtory  of  the  Untied  SUOee,  of  which 
flye  more  volumes  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  three  succeeding  years,  bringing 
down  the  narrative  to  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.' 
In  1853  appeared  his  Theory  of  Politicg,  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  acute 
treatises.  In  1864,  he  gave  us  a  new  edition  of  DetpoHam  in  America,  with  a 
« continuation,"  such  as  the  significant  events  that  had  occurred  since  the 
appearance  of  the  first  edition  enabled  him  to  make.  Japan  ae  it  Woe  and  at  it  b 
appeared  in  1865,  when  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "Kew  York 
Tribune,"  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. His  latest  work — Atrocioue  Judges;  or,  Lives  of  Judget  Infamtnu  aa  Took 
of  TyranU  and  Inetrumentt  of  Oppression — was  published  in  1856.' 

The  following  extracts  from  some  of  Mr.  Hildreth's  able  works  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  his  strong,  manly  style,  and  his  power  of  description  and  narration  as 
an  historian.  The  prominent  qualities  of  his  mind  are  courage  and  honesty; 
and  he  is  never  afraid  to  speak  out  the  deep  convictions  of  his  souL 


THE   MUBDEB  OF  THE  SOUL. 

There  are  some  people  whoae  sympathies  have  been  excited 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  who,  if  they  can  only  be  satisfied 
that  the  slaves  have  enough  to  eat,  think  it  is  all  very  well,  and 
that  nothing  more  is  to  be  said  or  done. 

If  slaves  were  merely  animals,  whose  only  or  chief  enjoyment 
consisted  in  the  gratification  of  their  bodily  appetites,  there  would 
be  some  show  of  sense  in  this  conclusion.  But,  in  fact,  however 
crushed  and  brutified,  they  are  still  men ;  men  whose  bosoms  beat 
with  the  same  passions  as  our  own ;  whose  hearts  swell  with  the 
same  aspirations, — ^the  same  ardent  desire  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion ;  the  same  wishes  for  what  they  have  not ;  the  same  indifiis- 
rence  towards  what  they  have ;  the  same  restless  love  of  social 
superiority ;  the  same  greediness  of  acquisition ,  the  same  desire 
to  know ;  the  same  impatience  of  all  external  control. 
«» — — 

*  "  Hildreth  is  a  historian  of  most  truthful  and  methodical  accuracy.  His 
style  is  clear,  concise,  and  cbarming,  though  without  figurative  ornament.  He 
makes  points  like  the  point  of  a  diamond.  His  analysis  of  motives  and  causes 
stamps  him  as  a  philosopher  of  the  first  rank." — Democratic  Review,  January,  1S50. 

'  In  the  Appendix  to  this  work  is  the  decision  of  Judge  Kane,  imprisoning 
Passmore  Williamson  for  an  alleged  "  contempt  of  court"    See  note  on  p.  571. 
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Tlie  exoitement  wMoli  tlie  singalar  case  of  Casper  Hanser  pro- 
cmeed  a  few  years  since  in  Germany  is  not  yet  forgotten.  From 
the  representations  of  that  enigmatical  personage,  it  was  believed 
that  those  from  whose  custody  he  declared  himself  to  have  es- 
caped, had  endeavored  to  destroy  his  intellect,  or  rather  to  prevent 
it  from  being  developed,  so  as  to  detain  him  forever  in  a  state  of 
infantile  imbecility.  This  supposed  attempt  at  what  they  saw 
fit  to  denominate  the  murder  of  the  soul,  gave  rise  to  great 
discussions  a&ong  the  German  jurists ;  and  they  soon  raised  it 
into  a  new  crime,  which  they  placed  at  the  very  head  of  social 
enormities. 

It  is  this  very  crime,  t?ie  murder  of  the  soul,  which  is  in  the 
course  of  continuous  and  perpetual  perpetration  throughout  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union;  and  that  not  upon 
a  single  individual  only,  but  upon  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
population. 

Consider  the  slaves  as  men,  and  the  course  of  treatment  which 
custom  and  the  laws  prescribe  is  an  artful,  deliberate,  and  well- 
digested  scheme  to  break  their  spirit ;  to  deprive  them  of  courage 
and  of  manhood ;  to  destroy  their  natural  desire  for  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  society ;  to  keep  them  ignorant,  and 
therefore  weak ;  to  reduce  them,  if  possible,  to  a  state  of  idiocy ; 
to  crowd  them  down  to  a  level  with  the  brutes. 

Despotum  in  Ameriea. 


THE  OONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

The  dying  embers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  barely  kept 
alive  for  some  months  by  the  occasional  attendance  of  one  or  two 
del^ates,  as  the  day  approached^  for  the  new  system  to  be  organ- 
ised, quietly  went  out,  without  note  or  observation.  History 
knows  few  bodies  so  remarkable.  The  Long  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  and  the  French  National  Assembly,  are  alone  to  be 
compared  with  it.  Coming  together,  in  the  first  instance,  a  mere 
collection  of  consulting  delegates,  the  Continental  Congress  had 
boldly  seized  the  reins  of  power,  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
insurgent  States,  issued  bUls  of  credit,  raised  armies,  declared 
independence,  negotiated  foreign  treaties,  carried  the  nation 
through  an  eight  years'  war ;  finally,  had  extorted  from  the  proud 
and  powerful  mother-country  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign 
authority  so  daringly  assumed  and  so  indomitably  maintained. 
But  this  brilliant  career  had  been  as  short  as  it  was  glorious.  The 
decline  had  commenced  even  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  Exhausted 
by  such  extraordinary  efforts, — smitten  with  the  curse  of  poverty, 

1  March  3, 1789. 
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(beir  paper  money  first  depreciating  and  then  repudiated,  over- 
whelmed  with  debts  which  they  conld  not  pay,  pensioners  on  the 
bounty  of  France,  insulted  by  mutineers,  scouted  at  by  the  public 
creditors,  unable  to  ftilfil  the  treaties  they  had  made,  bearded 
and  encroached  upon  by  the  State  authorities,  issuing  fruitless 
requisitions  which  they  had  no  power  to  enforce,  vainly  begging 
for  additional  authority  which  the  States  refused  to  grant,  thrown 
more  and  more  into  the  shade  by  the  very  contrast  of  former 
power, — the  Continental  Congress  sunk  fast  into  deOrepitode  and 
contempt.  Feeble  is  the  sentiment  of  political  gratitude  I  Debts 
of  that  sort  are  commonly  left  for  posterity  to  pay.  While  all 
eyes  were  turned— some  with  doubt  and  some  with  apprehension, 
but  the  greater  part  with  hope  and  confidence — ^towards  the  ample 
authority  vested  in  the  new  government  now  about  to  be  organ- 
ized, not  one  respectful  word  seems  to  have  been  uttered,  not  a 
single  reverential  regret  to  have  been  dropped  over  the  fallen 
greatness  of  the  exhausted  and  expiring  Continental  Congress. 

HAMILTON,  WABHINOTON,  AND  JAT. 

In  Hamilton's  death  the  Federalists  and  the  country  experienced 
a  loss  second  only  to  that  of  Washington.  Hamilton  possessed 
the  same  rare  and  lofty  qualities,  the  same  just  balance  of  soul, 
with  less,  indeed,  of  Washington's  severe  simplicity  and  awe- 
inspiring  presence,  but  with  more  of  warmth,  variety,  ornament, 
and  grace.  If  the  Doric  in  architecture  be  taken  as  the  sym- 
bol of  Washington's  character,  Hamilton's  belonged  to  the  same 
grand  style  as  developed  in  the  Corinthian, — if  less  impressive, 
more  winning.  K  we  add  Jay  for  the  Ionic,  we  have  a  trio  not  to 
be  matched,  in  fact  not  to  be  approached,  in  our  history,  if,  indeed, 
in  any  other.  Of  earth-born  Titans,  as  terrible  as  great^  now 
angels,  and  now  toads  and  serpents,  there  are  everywhere  enough. 
Of  the  serene  and  benign  sons  of  the  celestial  gods,  how  few  at 
any  time  have  walked  the  earth ! 

JAMSB    MADISON. 

The  political  character  of  the  retiring  President  sprang,  natu- 
rally enough,  from  his  intellectual  temperament  and  personal  and 
party  relations.  Phlegmatic  in  his  constitution,  moderate  in  all 
his  feelings  and  passions,  he  possessed  remarkable  acuteness,  and 
ingenuity  sufficient  to  invest  with  the  most  persuasive  plausibility 
whichsoever  side  of  a  question  he  espoused.  But  he  wanted  the 
decision,  the  energy,  the  commanding  firmness,  necessary  in  a 
leader.  More  a  rhetorician  than  a  ruler,  he  was  made  only  for 
second  places,  and  therefore  never  was  but  second,  even  when  he 
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seemed  to  be  first.  A  Federalist  from  natural  largeness  of  yiews, 
he  became  a  Jeffersonian  Republican  because  that  became  the 
predominating  policy  of  Virginia.    A  peace  man  in  his  heart  and 

judgment,  he  became  a  war  man  to  secure  his  re-election  to  the 
Presidency,  and  because  that  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  bias  of 
the  Repuolican  party.  Having  been,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
career,  on  both  sides  of  almost  every  political  question,  he  made 
friends  among  all  parties,  anxious  to  avail  themselves,  whenever 
they  could,  of  his  able  support;  escaping,  thereby,  much  of  that 
searching  criticism,  so  freely  applied,  with  the  unmitigated  se- 
verity of  party  hatred,  to  his  more  decided  and  consistent  com- 
patriots and  rivals. 

'  Let  us,  however,  do  Madison  the  justice  to  add,  that,  as  he 
was  among  the  first,  so  he  was,  all  things  considered,  by  far  the 
ablest  and  most  amiable,  of  that  large  class  of  our  national  states- 
men, become  of  late  almost  the  only  class,  who,  instead  of  devo- 
tion to  the  carrying  out  of  any  favorite  ideas  or  measures  of  their 
own,  put  up  their  talents,  like  mercenary  lawyers,  as  too  many  of 
them  are,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  espousing,  on  every 
question,  that  side  which,  for  the  moment,  seems  to  offer  the 
surest  road  to  applause  and  promotion. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  POLITICS. 

With  the  reannezation  of  Florida  to  the  Anglo-American  do- 
minion, the  recognised  extension  of  our  western  limit  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  partition  of  those  new  acquisitions 
between  slavery  and  freedom,  closed  Monroe's  first  term  of  o£Bice ; 
and  with  it  a  marked  era  in  our  history.  All  the  old  landmarks 
of  party,  uprooted  as  they  had  been,  first  by  the  embargo  and  the 
war  with  England,  and  then  by  peace  in  Europe,  had  since,  by 
the  bank  question,  the  interned  improvement  question,  and  the 
"Hariff  question,  been  completely  superseded  and  almost  wholly 
swept  away.  At  the  Ithuriel  touch  of  the  Missouri  discussion, 
the  slave  interest,  hitherto  hardly  recognised  as  a  distinct  element 
in  our  system,  had  started  up,  portentous  and  dilated,  disavowing 
the  very  fundamental  principles  of  modern  democracy,  and  again 
threatening,  as  in  the  Federal  Convention,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  It  is  from  this  point,  already  beginning,  indeed,  to  fade 
away  in  the  distance,  that  our  politics  of  to-day  take  their 
departure.  Close  of  his  Hitiory, 
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JONATHAN  LAWRBNOB,  1807— 18U. 

This  jonng  pott  of  gn$X  promiw  wm  born  ia  New  Toik  in  NoTualMr,  1807. 
ud  was  gndoatad  at  ColnmbU  College  In  1823.  He  entered  tiie  protedon  of 
the  Uw;  end  the  higheit  ezpectAtions  were  formed  of  hie  fntoxe  eminenee,  when 
be  WM  eoddenlj  removed  by  death  on  the  26th  of  April,  1^3.  After  faia  death, 
bia  brother  oolleoted,  and  had  printed  for  private  eiieulation,  hia  variooa  writingi^ 
eonaisting  of  proae  eaaajrs  and  poetry,  whieh  are  distingnished  for  great  beaaty 
and  purity  of  thought  and  s^le.  Among  them  is  the  enooarag;ing  dizeetloDy  in 
all  the  trials  of  lift^  to 

LOOK  ALOFT.' 

In  the  tempest  of  Ufe,  when  the  wave  and  the  gale         v 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  ful. 
If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart, 
'*Look  aloft  1"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heui. 

If  the  firiend  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  glow, 
.With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  for  each  woe. 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are  array'd, 
**  Look  aloft"  to  the  fHendship  which  never  shall  fade. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  eye. 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly. 
Then  turn,  and  through  tears  of  repentant  regret^ 
**  Look  aloft"  to  the  Sun  that  is  never  to  set. 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart, 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 
**  Look  aloft,"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb, 
To  that  soil  where  affection  is  ever  in  bloouL 

And  oh !  when  death  comes  in  his  terrors,  to  oast 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  past. 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  <*look  alof^" — and  depart. 


I 
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BLIZABBTH  MABGARBT  CHANDLBR,  1807—1834. 

This  lovely  poet  and  prose-writor,  the  last  years  of  whose  short  life  were  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  hamaoity,  was  born  at  Gentxe,  near  Wilmington,  Belawsre^ 
on  the  24th  of  Deoember,  1807.  She  had  the  mlBfortnne-to  lose  both  her  parents 
at  an  early  age,  when  she  was  plaeed  under  the  oare  of  her  grandmother,  Blisabeth 
Bvans,  of  Philadelphia,  and  there  attended  school  till  she  was  thirteen  or  four- 
teen.   At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  her  pieoes  were 

'  This  spirited  piece  was  snggested  to  Mr.  Lawrenee  by  an  anecdote  related  to 
him  of  a  uhip-boy  who,  growing  diszy,  was  about  to  fall  (Vom  the  rigging,  bat  was 
saved  by  the  mate's  characteristic  exclamation,  "  Look  aloft,  you  labber  T 
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txtaiuiTelj  copied;  bat  what  brought  her  eepeoiaUy  into  notioe  was  her  poem 
entitled  The  jSZom  Skip,  written  when  she  wm  bat  eighteen,  and  which  gained  for 
her  the  prise  offered  by  the  pablishers  of  **  The  Caaket,"  a  monthly  magaaine. 
Boon  after  tfaifl,  she  became  a  frequent  oontribntor  to  "The  Geniofl  of  Universal 
Bmaneipatioii,''  published  in  Baltimore,  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Lundy.  "  It  is 
not  enough  to  fay  that  her  productions  were  ohaate,  eloquent,  and  olassical.  Her 
language  was  appropriate,  her  reasoning  clear,  her  deductions  logical,  and  her 
eonclurions  impreBsire  and  oonTincing.  Her  appeals  were  tender,  persuaoiTe, 
and  heart-reaching;  while  the  strength  and  cogency  of  her  arguments  rendered 
them  inoontroTertible.  She  was  the  iirst  American  female  author  that  ever  made 
the  Abolition  of  Slareiy  the  principal  theme  of  her  actiTe  exertions.''^ 

Min  Chandler  continued  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  till  1830,  when  she  removed 
with  her  aunt  and  brother  to  Tecumseh,  Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  about  sixty 
nulea  southwest  of  I>etroit.  Here,  at  her  home  called ''  Haslebaak,"  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivor  Baisin,  which  has  been  appropriately  called  **  classic  ground,"  she 
Qontinoed  to  write  and  labor  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  till  1884,  when  she 
was  attacked  by  a  remittent  fever,  which  terminated  in  her  death  on  the  2d  of 
November  of  that  year.  Never  did  the  grave  close  over  a  purer  spirit,  nor  one 
more  fiilly  sensible  of  a  strict  accountability  for  the  right  employment  of  eveiy 
talent. 

THE  slate's  appeal. 

Christian  mother  1  when  thy  prayer 
Trembles  on  the  twilight  air. 
And  thou  askest  God  to  keep, 
In  their  waking  and  their  sleep, 
Those  whose  love  is  more  to  thee 
Than  the  wealth  of  land  or  sea, 
Think  of  those  who  wildly  mourn 
For  the  loved  ones  from  them  torn  I 

Christian  daughter,  sister,  wife ! 
Ye  who  wear  a  guarded  life, — 
Te  whose  bliss  hangs  not,  like  mine. 
On  a  tyrant's  word  or  sign, 
Will  ye  hear,  with  careless  eye. 
Of  the  wild  despairing  cry 
Rising  up  ftom  human  hearts, 
As  their  latest  bliss  departs  t 

Blest  ones !  whom  no  hand  on  earth 

Dares  to  wrench  from  home  and  hearth, 

Te  whose  hearts  are  shelter'd  well 

By  affeotion's  holy  spell. 

Oh,  forget  not  those  for  whom 

life  is  naught  but  changeless  gloom ; 

0*er  whose  days  of  cheerless  sorrow 

Hope  may  paint  no  brighter  morrow. 

•  Pbetieal  Wwk»  oimI  Enajft  of  EUtabeth  Mamaret  G handler, •  wiih  a  Memoir 
ef  her  Life  and  Character,  btf  Benjamiii  Lumdy,  This  early  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  freedom — Beigamin  Lundy— has  never  received  the  attention  he  deserved. 
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THE  PABTINO.^ 

It  has  been  well  and  beautifully  said  that  tbere  is  no  medicine 
for  a  wounded  beart  like  tbe  sweet  influences  of  Nature.  Tbe 
broad,  still,  beautii^  expansion  of  a  summer  landscape, — tbe 
stealing  in  of  tbe  sunligbt  by  glimpses  among  tbe  trees,— Uie  un- 
expected meeting  witb  a  favorite  blossom,  balf  bidden  among  tbe 
luxuriant  verdure, — tbe  sudden  starting  of  a  wild  bird  almoet 
from  beneatb  your  feet, — ^tbe  play  of  ligbt  and  sbade  upon  tbe 
surface  of  tbe  gliding  brook,  and  tbe  ceaseless,  glad,  musical 
ripple  of  its  waters, — ^tbe  gusbing  melody  poured  from  a  tiiou- 
sand  tbroatfi,  or  the  rapid  and  solitary  warble,  breaking  out 
suddenly  on  tbe  stillness,  and  withdrawn  again  almost  as  soon 
as  beard, — tbe  soft,  bymn-like  murmur  of  tbe  boney-bees, — 
and,  above  all,  tbe  majesty  of  the  blue,  clear,  bending  sky ! — 
from  all  tbese  steals  fortb  a  spirit  of  calm  enjoyment,  tbat 
mingles  silently  witb  the  darker  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and 
removes  their  bitterness. 

**  If  ihou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows  that  thou  wonldst  forget, — 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that-wiU  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting,  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, —   • 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills ! — ^no  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears."  ' 

Yet  there  are  moods  of  tbe  soul  tbat  even  tbe  ministering  ten- 
derness of  Nature  cannot  brighten.  There  are  sorrows  which  she 
cannot  soothe,  and,  too  often,  alas !  darker  passions,  which  all  her 
sweet  and  balmy  influences  cannot  hush  into  tranquillity.  When 
the  human  heart  is  foul  with  avarice  and  tbe  unblest  impulses  of 
tyranny,  the  eloquence  of  her  meek  beauty  is  breathed  in  vain. 
The  most  sublime  and  lovely  scenes  of  nature  have  been  made 
the  theatre  of  wrong  and  violence ;  and  tbe  stony  heart  of  the 
oppressor,  though  surrounded  by  the  broad  evidences  of  omni- 
potent lovd,  has  persisted,  unrelenting,  in  the  selflsbness  of  its 
own  device. 

There  was  all  tbe  gloriousness  of  summer  beauty  round  tbe 
little  bay,  in  whose  sleeping  waters  rested  a  small  vessel,  almost 
freighted  for  her  departure.  A  few  human  beings,  only,  were  to 
be  added  to  her  cargo,  and  as  her  spiry  masts  caught  tbe  first  rays 
of  tbe  beaming  sunlight,  the  frequent  hoarse  and  brief  command, 
and  tbe  ready  response  of  the  seamen,  told  that  they  were  about 

1  Heart-rending  m  this  "  Parting"  is,  the  author  assares  us  in  a  note  tiiat  it  u 
out  a  doscription  of  what,  tu  her  own  knowlodge,  hiul  actually  occuirud. 
>  Longfellow. 
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to  weigh  anchor  and  depart.  Among  those  who  approached  the 
shore  was  a  household  group, — a  mother  and  her  habes,  the  price 
of  whose  limbs  lay  heaped  in  the  coffers  of  one  who  called  himself 
a  Christian,  and  who  were  now  about  to  be  torn  from  the  husband 
and  the  father  forever.  It  was  a  Christian  land ;  and,  perchance, 
if  the  bustle  of  the  departing  vessel  had  not  drowned  its  murmur, 
the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer  to  the  merciful  and  just  God  might 
have  been  dimly  heard  floating  off  upon  the  still  waters.  But 
there  was  no  one  to  save  those  unhappy  beings  from  the  grasp 
of  unrighteous  tyranny.  The  husband  had  been  upon  the  beach 
since  daybreak,  pacing  the  sands  with  a  troubled  step,  or  lying  in 
moody  anguish  by  the  water's  edge,  covering  his  face  from  the 
breaking  in  of  the  glorious  sunlight,  and  pl^in^  at  times  with 
the  omnipotent  God,  whom,  slave  as  he  was,  he  nad  learned  to 
worship,  for  strength  to  subdue  the  pitssionate  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  his  heart,  and  for  humility  patiently  to  endure  his  many 
wrongs. 

A  little  fond  arm  was  twined  about  his  neck,  and  the  soft  lip 
of  a  young  child  was  breathing  loving,  but  half-sorrowful  kisses 
all  over  his  burning  forehead. 

''  Father  I  dear  mther  I  we  are  going !  will  you  not  come  with 
us?  Look  where  my  mother,  and  my  sisters  and  brothers,  are 
waiting  for  you." 

With  a  shuddering  and  convulsive  groan,  the  unhappy  man 
arose,  and  lifted  the  frighted  child  to  his  bosom. 

"  Will  you  not  go  with  us,  &ther  ?"  repei^d  the  boy ;  but  the 
slave  made  him  no  answer,  except  by  straining  him  to  h^  bosom 
with  a  short  bitter  laugh,  and  imprinting  one  of  his  sobbing 
kisses  upon  his  cheek.  With  a  convulsive  effort  for  the  masteir, 
he  subdued  the  workings  of  his  features,  and,  with  a  seemingly 
calm  voice  and  countenance,  approached  his  children.  One  by 
one  he  folded  them  in  his  arms,  and,  breathing  over  them  a 
prayer  and  a  blessing,  gave  them  up  forever.  Then  once  more 
he  strove  to  nerve  his  heart  for  ite  severest  trial.  There  was  one 
more  parting, — one  more  sad  embrace  to  be  given  and  returned. 
There  stood  the  mother  of  his  children, — ^his  own  fond  and  gentle 
wife,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  his  heart's  dearest  blessing ; 
and  who,  ere  one  short  hour  had  passed,  was  to  be  to  him  as 
if  the  sea  had  swallowed  her  up  in  its  waves,  or  the  dark  gloomv 
earth  had  hidden  her  beneath  its  bosom!  A  thousand  recol- 
lections and  agonizing  feelings  came  rushing  at  once  upon  his 
heart,  and  he  stood  gazing  on  her,  seemingly  bewildered  and 
stupefied,  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  with  features  to  which  the 
very  intensity  of  his  passion  gave  the  immobility  of  marble: 
till,  suddenly  flinging  up  his  arms  with  a  wild  cry,  he  droppea 
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at  once  senseless  to  the  earth/  with  the  blood  goshing  in  torrents 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  And  the  miserable  wife,  amid 
the  shrieks  of  her  despair,  was  harried  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
borne  away  from  him,  oyer  the  calm,  sleeping,  and  beaatifol  sea, 
foreyer. 


MART  S.  B.  DANA. 


This  lady  is  the  danghter  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Chariefton,  Soath 
Garolina.  She  is  the  author  of  a  yolome  of  sweet  religions  ahd  elegiae  poetiji 
entitled  The  Parted  Family,  and  other  Poema;  also  of  the  Nmihem  Harp;  the 
^tflA«m  Harp;  Oriffinal  Sacrtd  and  Moral  JSongt;  and  Temperaaee  Lyre.  From 
The  Parted  Family  I  select  the  followlDg  beautiful  and  mstzuctiTe  pieoe^  which 
was  written  soon  after  she  had  lost  her  husband  and  her  onlj  child. 


PASSINQ  t7NDER  THE  ROD. 

I  saw  the  young  bride,  in  her  beauty  and  pride, 

Bedeck'd  in  her  snowy  array ; 
And  the  bright  flush  of  joy  mantled  high  on  her  oheek. 

And  the  ftiture  look'd  blooming  and  gay : 
And  with  woman's  devotion  she  laid  her  fond  heart 

At  the  shrine  of  idolatrous  love, 
And  she  anchored  her  hopes  to  this  perishing  earth, 

^y  the  chain  which  her  tenderness  woye. 
Bnt  I  saw»  when  those  heartstrings  were  bleeding  and  torn. 

And  the  chain  had  been  seyer'd  in  two, 
She  had  changed  her  white  robes  for  the  sables  of  grie^ 

And  her  bloom  for  the  paleness  of  woe  ! 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  pouring  balm  on  her  heart. 

And  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
And  he  strengthened  the  chain  he  had  broken  in  twain. 

And  fastened  it  firm  to  the  skies ! 
There  had  whisper'd  a  voice — ^"twas  the  voice  of  her  God: 
**  I  love  thee — I  love  thee— ^ms  under  the  rod!" 

I  saw  the  young  mother  in  tenderness  bend 

O'er  the  couch  of  her  slumbering  boy, 
And  she  kissM  the  soft  lips  as  they  murmur*d  her  name, 

While  the  dreamer  lay  smiling  in  joy. 
Oh,  sweet  as  the  rosebud  encircled  with  dew, 

When  its  fragrance  is  flung  on  the  air. 
So  fresh  and  so  bright  to  that  mother  he  seemM, 

As  he  lay  in  his  innocence  there. 

•  .   I    .. .  .Ill ..  ■   . I ■ 

>  This  reminds  us  of  Biyant's  touching  poem — *'  The  Afirioan  Ghie^" 
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But  I  saw  when  she  gazed  on  the  same  lovely  form. 

Pale  as  marbloi  and  silent,  and  cold. 
Bat  paler  and  colder  her  beautiful  boy. 

And  the  tale  of  her  sorrow  was  told ! 
But  the  Healer  was  there  who  had  stricken  her  heart, 

And  Miken  her  treasure  away ; 
To  allure  her  to  heaven,  He  has  placed  it  on  high, 

And  the  mourner  will  sweetly  obey. 
There  had  whisper'd  a  Yoic»— 'twas  the  Toioe  of  her  God: 
"  I  loT6  thee-— I  love  thee— ^a«8  under  the  rodP* 

I  saw  the  fond  brother,  with  glances  of  love, 

Gazing  down  on  a  gentle  young  girl. 
And  she  hung  on  his  arm,  and  breathed  soft  in  his  ear, 

As  he  played  with  each  graceful  curl. 
Oh,  he  loved  the  sweet  tones  of  her  silyery  voioe. 

Let  her  use  it  in  sadness  or  glee ; 
And  he  twined  his  arms  round  her  delicate  form. 

As  she  sat  in  the  eve  on  his  knee. 
But  I  saw  when  he  gazed  on  her  death-stricken  face, 

And  she  breathed  not  a  word  in  his  ear, 
And  he  clasp^  his  arms  round  an  icy-cold  form. 

And  he  moisten'd  her  cheek  with  a  tear. 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  and  he  said  to  him  thus, 

«*  Grieye  not  for  thy  sister's  short  life,"    • 
And  he  gave  to  his  arms  still  another  fair  girl. 

And  he  made  her  his  own  cherish'd  wife ! 
There  had  whisper'd  a  voice — 'twas  the  voice  of  his  God : 
*'  I  love  thee — I  love  thee— j^au  under  the  rod  /" 

I  saw,  too,  a  father  and  mother  who  lean'd 

On  the  arms  of  a  dear  gifted  son, 
And  the  star  in  the  future  grew  bright  to  their  gaze, 

As  they  saw  the  proud  place  he  had  won;  ^ 

And  the  fast  coming  evening  of  life  promised  fair, 

And  its  pathway  grew  smooth  to  their  feet. 
And  the  starlight  of  love  glimmer'd  bright  at  the  end, 

And  the  whispers  of- fancy  were  sweet. 
And  I  saw  tKem  again,  bending  low  o'er  the  grave. 

Where  their  hearts'  dearest  hope  had  been  laid, 
And  the  star  had  gone  down  in  the  darkness  of  night,  ! 

And  the  joy  from  their  bosoms  had  fled.  | 

Bat  the  Healer  was  there,  and  his  arms  were  around,  .  '  | 

And  he  led  them  with  tenderest  care ;  ; 

And  he  show'd  them  a  star  in  the  bright  upper  world,  ' 

'Twas  their  star  shining  brilliantly  there  I 
They  had  each  heard  a  voice — 'twas  the  voice  of  their  God :  j 

<'  I  love  thee— I  love  thee— :pa««  under  the  rcdP'  \ 
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HENRT   BEBD,  180^-1854. 

Pbofbbsob  Hximr  Bmd  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  lltii  of  Jvlj,  180S. 
After  the  nsnal  preparatoiy  studies,  nnder  that  aooomplished  s^ool-master,  Mr. 
James  Ross,  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  in  the  Uniyersity  of  PennsjlTaaia, 
in  September,  1823,  and  graduated  in  1825.  He  began  to  study  law  with  Hob. 
John  Bergeaati  and  was  admitted  to  praetiee  in  the  eourts  off  tha  eiiy  aad  eeiraty 
of  Philadelphia  in  1829.  In  September,  1881,  he  reUnquished  his  profMsion,  on 
being  eleoted  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Litoratnre  in  the  UntTorsilyof  Penn- 
sylvania. In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  Assistant  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  in  1835  be  was  eleoted  Professor  of  Rhetorio  and 
Bnglish  Literature.  He  oontinoed  in  the  serviee  of  the  eoUege  for  twenty-thres 
years,  discharging  his  duties  with  untiring  industry,  and  with  sneh  ability  and 
leal,  unitsd  to  great  urbanity  of  manners,  as  to  secure  the  wann  attaohmeat 
and  profound  respect  of  all  who  oame  under  his  instruction. 

It  had  long  been  Professor  Reed's  earnest  wish  to  visit  Europe ;  but  his  pro- 
fessional duties  and  other  claims  had  prevented  him.  Early  in  1854,  however, 
leave  of  absence  was  granted  by  the  trustees;  and  in  May  he  sailed  for  England. 
His  reputation  as  a  scholar  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with  the 
kindest  welcome  by  many  of  England's  most  distinguished  poets  and  scholars. 
He  also  visited  the  continent,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the 


On  the  20th  of  September,  he  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  the 
steamship  Arctic.  Seven  days  afterwards,  at  noon,  a  fatal  collision  ooonned, 
and  before  sundown  every  human  being  left  upon  the  ship^about  three  hundred 
in  all — ^had  sunk  under  the  waves.  When  the  news  of  his  loss  reached  Phflad^- 
phia,  feelings  of  intense  grief  pervaded  all  hearts  which  had  had  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  him.  It  was  felt  that  Philadelphia  had  lost  one  of  her  most  gifted 
spirits, — one  who  was  an  ornament  to  the  elevated  position  which  he  held  in 
the  University,  and  who,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  have  resunad  his 
responsible  duties  with  increased  seal,  efflcieney,  and  useftdness. 

Professor  Reed  was  married,  in  1834,  to  Elisabeth  White  Bronson,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Bishop  White. 

Shortly  after  Professor  Reed's  death,  his  brother,  William  B.  Reed,  Esq., 
prepared  for  publication,  with  his  well-known  taste  and  judgment,  his  manuscript 
notes  and  leotures  on  English  Literature  and  Poetry,  which  ave  among  the 
choicest  contributions  to  American  Literature.  These  are  Laehtrt*  on  BmgHak 
Literature  from  Ohaueer  to  Tennyeon,  1  vol.  12mo;  Leetnrta  on  ike  Briiiek  Poet»y 
2  vols.  12mo;  Lethirte  on  EnglUh  Hitiory  and  Tragic  Pbeiry,  aa  Hhutrated  bg 
Shakapeare,  1  vol.  12mo;  and  Tw>  Lecture*  on  the  Hiatory  of  ike  Ajnerioatk  Union; 
of  all  of  which  ilne  editions  have  been  published  by  Parry  k  McMillan,  Phila.* 

1  Before  he  went  to  England,  Professor  Reed  had  prepared  editions  of  the 
following  works: — Alexander  Reid's  "Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;" 
Qraham's  "  English  Synonyms,  enriched  by  Poetical  Citations  ttom  Shakapeare. 
Milton,  and  Wordsworth  ;*'  Wordsworth's  Poems,  with  an  appreoiative  Introdne- 
tion;  Gray's  Poems,  with  a  new  Memoir;  Arnold's  "Lectures  on  Modem  His- 
tory;" and  Lord  Mabon's  "History  of  England." 
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BEST  METHOD  OF  BEADING. 

It  is  not  unfreqnently  thought  that  the  true  guidance  for  habits 
ef  reading  is  to  he  looked  for  in  prescribed  courses  of  reading, 
pointing  ont  the  books  to  be  read,  and  the  order  of  proceeding 
with  them.  Now,  while  this  external  guidance  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  useful,  I  do  believe  that  an  elaborately  prescribed  course 
of  reading  would  be  found  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  It 
does  not  leave  freedom  enough  to  the  movements  of  the  reader's 
own  mind ;  it  does  not  give  free  enough  scope  to  choice.  Our 
communion  with  books,  to  be  intelligent,  must  be  more  or  less 
spontaneous.  It  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  how  or  when  an  in* 
terest  may  be  awakened  in  some  particular  subject  or  author,  and 
it  would  be  far  better  to  break  away  from  the  prescribed  list  of 
books,  in  order  to  follow  out  that  interest  while  it  is  a  thoughtixd 
impulse.  It  would  be  a  sorry  tameness  of  intellect  that  would 
not,  sooner  or  later,  work  its  way  out  of  the  track  of  the  best  of 
any  such  prescribed  courses.  This  is  the  reason,  no  doubt,  why 
they  are  so  seldom  attempted,  and  why,  when  attempted,  they  are 
so  apt  to  fail. 

-.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  every  thing  is  to  be  left  to 
chance  or  caprice;  whether  one  is  to  read  what  accident  puts  in 
the  way, — what  happens  to  be>  reviewed  or  talked  about.  No! 
&r  from  it :  there  would  in  this  be  no  more  exercise  of  rational 
will  than  in  the  other  process :  in  truth,  the  slavery  to  chance  is 
a  worse  evil  than  slavery  to  authority.  So  far  as  the  origin  of  a 
taste  for  reading  can  be  traced  in  the  growth  of  the  mind,  it  will 
be  found,  I  think,  mostly  in  the  mind's  own  prompting ;  and  the 
power  thus  engendered  is,  like  all  other  powers  in  our  being,  to 
be  looked  to  as  something  to  be  cultivated  and  chastened,  and 
then  its  disciplined  freedom  will  prove  more  and  more  its  own 
safest  guide.  It  will  provide  itself  with  more  of  philosophy  than 
it  is  aware  of  in  its  choice  of  books,  and  will  the  better  under- 
stand its  relative  virtues.  On  the  other  hand,  I  apprehend  that 
often  a  taste  for  reading  is  quenched  by  rigid  and  injudicious  pre- 
scription of  books  in  which  the  mind  takes  no  interest,  can  assimi- 
late nothing  to  itself,  and  ^cognises  no  progress  but  what  the  eye 
takes  count  of  in  the  reckoning  of  pages  it  has  travelled  over.  It 
lies  on  the  mind,  unpalatable,  heavy,  undigested  food.  But  re- 
verse the  process ;  observe  or  engender  the  interest  as  best  you 
may,  in  the  young  mind,  and  then  work  with  that, — expanding, 
cultivating,  chastening  it. 

60 
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POETIOAL  AND  PB08E  BEADING. 

The  disproportion  usually  lies  in  the  other  direction, — ^pruse 
reading  to  the  ezolosion  of  poetry.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
want  of  proper  culture ;  for  although  there  is  certainly  a  great 
disparity  of  imaginatiYe  endowment,  still  the  imagination  is  part 
of  the  universal  mind  of  man,  and  it  is  a  work  of  education  to 
bring  it  into  action  in  minds  even  the  least  imaginatiye.  It  is 
chiefly  to  the  wilfully  unimaginatiye  mind  that  poetry,  with  all  its 
wisdom  and  all  its  glory,  is  a  sealed  book.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  a  mind  well  gifted  with  imaginative  power  loees 
the  capacity  to  relish  poetry  simply  by  the  neglect  of  reading 
metrical  literature.  This  is  a  sad  mistake,  inasmuch  as  the  mere 
reader  of  prose  cuts  himself  off  from  the  very  highest  literary  en- 
joyments ;  for  if  the  giving  of  power  to  the  mind  be  a  charac- 
teristic, the  most  essential  literature  is  to  be  found  in  poetry, 
especially  if  it  be  such  as  English  poetry  is, — ^the  embodiment  of 
the  very  highest  wisdom  and  the  deepest  feeling  of  our  English 
race.  1  hope  to  show  in  my  next  lecture,  in  treating  the  subject 
of  our  language,  how  rich  a  source  of  enjoyment  the  study  of 
English  verse,  considered  simply  as  an  organ  of  expression  and 
harmony,  may  be  made ;  but  to  readers  who  confine  themselves  to 
prose,  the  metrical  form  becomes  repulsive  instead  of  attractive. 
It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  living  writer,  who  has  exercised 
his  powers  alike  in  prose  and  verse,  that  there  are  readers  '^  to 
whom  the  poetical  form  merely  and  of  itself  acts  as  a  sort  of  veil 
to  every  meaning  which  is  not  habitually  met  with  under  that 
form,  and  who  are  puzzled  by  a  passage  occurring  in  a  poem, 
which  would  be  at  once  plain  to  them  if  divested  of  its  cadence 
and  rhythm ;  not  because  it  is  thereby  put  into  language  in  any 
degree  more  perspicuous,  but  because  prose  is  the  vehicle  they 
are  accustomed  to  for  this  particular  kind  of  matter;  and  they 
will  apply  their  minds  to  it  in  prose,  and  they  will  refuse  their 
minds  to  it  in  verse.'^^ 

The  neglect  of  poetical  reading  is  increased  by  the  very  mis- 
taken notion  that  poetry  is  a  mere  luxury  of  the  mind,  alien  ftt)m 
the  demands  of  practical  life, — a  light  and  effortless  amusement. 
This  is  the  prejudice  and  error  of  igi^rance.  For  look  at  many 
of  the  strong  and  largely-cultivated  minds  which  we  know  by 
biography  and  their  own  works,  and  note  how  large  and  precious 
an  element  of  strength  is  their  studious  love  of  poetry.  Where 
could  we  find  a  man  of  more  earnest,  energetic,  practical  cast  of 
character  than  Arnold  ? — eminent  as  an  historian,  and  in  other 
the  gravest  departments  of  thought  and  learning,  active  in  the 

'  Taylor's  Notes  from  Booki,  p.  216. 
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cause  of  education,  zealons  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical,  politicali 
or  social  reform ;  right  or  wrong,  always  intensely  practical  and 
single-hearted  in  his  honest  zeal ;  a  champion  for  truth,  whether 
in  the  history  of  ancient  politics  or  present  questions  of  modem 
society ;  and,  with  all,  never  suffering  the  love  of  poetry  to  he  ex- 
tinguished in  his  heart,  or  to  be  crowded  out  of  it,  but  turning  it 
perpetually  to  wise  uses,  bringing  the  poetic  truths  of  Shakspeare 
and^of  Wordsworth  to  the  help  of  the  cause  of  truth ;  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  poets  breaking  forth  when  he  exclaims,  '<  What  a 
treat  it  would  be  to  teach  Shakspeare  to  a  good  class  of  youn^ 
Greeks  in  regenerate  Athens ;  to  dwell  upon  him  line  by  line  and 
word  by  word,  and  so  to  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoughts  leisurely 
into  one's  mind,  till  I  verily  think  one  would,  after  a  time,  almost 
give  out  light  in  the  dark,  after  having  been  steeped,  as  it  were, 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  brilliance  l"^ 

TBAQIO  POETRY. 

Tragic  poetry  has  been  well  described  as  '^  poetry  in  its  deepest 
earnest"  The  upper  air  of  poetry  is  the  atmosphere  of  sorrow. 
This  is  a  truth  attested  by  every  department  of  art, — ^the  poetry 
of  words,  of  music,  of  the  canvas,  and  of  marble.  It  is  so,  be- 
cause poetry  is  a  reflection  of  life ;  and  when  a  man  weeps,  the 
passions  that  are  stirring  within  him  are  mightier  than  the  feel- 
ings which  prompt  to  cheerfulness  or  merriment.  The  smile 
plays  on  the  countenance ;  the  laugh  is  a  momentary  and  noisy 
impulse;  but  the  tear  rises  slowly  and  silently  from  the  deep 
places  of  the  heart.  It  is  at  once  the  symbol  and  the  relief  of  an 
o'ermastering  grief;  it  is  the  language  of  emotions  to  which 
words  cannot  give  utterance, — ^passions  whose  very  might  and 
depth  give  them  a  sanctity  we  instinctively  recognise  by  veiling 
them  from  the  common  gaze.  In  childhood,  indeed,  when  its 
little  griefs  and  joys  are  blended  with  that  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness which  is  both  the  bliss  and  the  beauty  of  its  innocence, 
tears  are  shed  without  restraint  or  disguise ;  but  when  the  self- 
consciousness  of  manhood  has  taij^ht  us  that  tears  are  the  ex- 
pression of  emotions  too  sacred  for  exposure,  the  heart  will  often 
break  rather  than  violate  this  instinct  of  our  nature.  Tragic 
poetry,  in  dramatic,  or  epic,  or  what  form  soever,  has  its  original, 
its  archetype,  in  the  sorrows  which  float  like  clouds  over  the  days 
of  humiein  existence.  Afflictions  travel  across  the  earth  on  errands 
mysterious,  but  merciftil,  could  we  but  understand  them ;  and  the 
poet,  fashiohing  the  likeness  of  them  in  some  sad  story,  teaches 
the  imaginative  lesson  of  their  influences  upon  the  heart. 

1  Arnold's  Life,  p.  284,  (American  edition,)  in  a  letter  to  lir.  JoBtioe  Coleridge. 
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WILLIAM  D.  GALLAGHEIL 

William  D.  GALLAOHSRy  whoee  name  is  Msooiated  with  tlie  litentore  of  tibe 
We8t»  WM  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1808,  and  in  1816  migrated  with  his  widowed 
mother  to  Cincinnati,  and  became  a  printer.  In  1831  he  was  married,  end 
ehorUy  after  edited  the  ''  Cincinnati  Mirror,"  contributing  himself  mueh  to  its 
oolumns.  Subsequently  he  was  connected  with  the  ''Western  Literary  Journal 
and  Monthly  Reyiew,"  with  the  ''Western  Monthly  Magaxine,''  and  with  the 
"Hesperian,  a  Monthly  Misoellany  of  Oeneral  Literature."  In  1839,  the  late 
Charles  Hammond  offered  to  share  with  him  the  editorship  of  the  "  Cineinnati 
Gasette,"  with  which  he  continued  to  be  connected  till  1849,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  derk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  In  1853,  he 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  now  resides,  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  from 
LouisYllle. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Gallagher  published  a  small  rolume  of  poems  under  the  title  of 
Erato;  and,  in  the  two  following  years,  the  second  and%iird  parts  of  the  same. 
In  1841,  he  edited  a  volume  of  choice  poetry  entitled  SeleeUona  from  the  Poetical 
Literature  of  the  Wettf  and  in  1846,  a  collection  of  his  own  pieces  that  he 
esteemed  the  best,  under  the  simple  title  of  Poeru,  Of  his  numerous  prose  con- 
tributions to  magaiines,  reviews,  Ac  he  has  never  made  a  collection. 


TBVTH   AND   FREEDOM. 

On  the  page  that  is  immortal. 
We  the  brilliant  promitse  see : — 
"  Te  shall  know  the  truth,  my  people, 
And  its  might  shall  make  you  flree !' 

For  the  truth,  then,  let  U8  battle, 

Whatsoever  fate  betide ; 
Long  the  boast  that  we  are  fireemen 

We  have  made  and  publiah'd  wide. 

He  who  has  the  truth,  and  keeps  it, 
Keeps  what  not  to  him  belongs, — 

But  performs  a  selfish  action, 
That  his  fellow-mortal  wrongs. 

He  who  seeks  the  truth,  and  trembles 
At  the  dangers  he  must  brave, 

Is  not  fit  to  be  a  freeman, — 
He  at  best  is  but  a  slave. 

He  who  hears  the  truth,  and  places 
Its  high  promptings  under  ban. 

Loud  may  boast  of  all  that's  manly. 
But  can  never  be  a  man ! 

Friend,  this  simple  lay  who  readest, 
Be  not  thou  like  either  them, — 
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But  to  truth  giye  utmost  freedom. 
And  the  tide  it  raises  stem. 

Bold  in  speech  and  bold  in  action 

Be  foreyep  I — Time  will  test, 
Of  the  free-souVd  and  the  slayish, 

Which  fulfils  lifb's  mission  best. 

Be  thou  like  the  noble  ancient, — 

Scorn  the  threat  that  bids  thee  fear : 
Speak  1 — no  matter  what  betide  thee ; 

Let  them  strike,  but  make  them  hear  I 

Be  thou  like  the  first  apostles,-^ 

Be  thou  like  heroic  Paul  : 
If  a  free  thought  seek  expression. 

Speak  it  boldly, — speak  it  all  t 

Face  thine  enemies, — accusers ; 

Scorn  the  prison,  rack,  or  rod ; 
And,  if  thou  hast  truth  to  utter, 

Speak,  and  leaye  the  rest  to  God  I 


THE    LABOBXB. 

Stand  up— erect  I     Thou  hast  the  fomr 
And  likeness  of  thy  God ! — ^who  more  t 

A  soul  as  dauntless  mid  the  storm 

Of  daily  life,  ^  heart  as  warm 

And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  then  ? — Thou  art  as  true  a  man 
As  moyes  the  human  mass  among ; 

As  miich  a  part  of  the  great  plan 

That  with  Creation's  dawn  began. 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ?  the  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief  7 

The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by, 

With  proud  step  and  averted  eye  ? 
Nay  I  nurse  not  such  belief. 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  theet 
A  feather,  which  thou  mightest  cast 
Aside,  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No : — ^uncurb*d  passions,  low  desires, 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect, 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 

Forever,  till  th^^  check'd ; — 

These  are  thine  enemies, — thy  worst ; 
They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot : 

60* 
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Thy  labor  and  thy  life  aoounod. 
Oh,  stand  erect  I  and  from  them  burst  I 
And  longer  suffer  not  I 

Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy ! 

The  great ! — ^what  better  they  than  thou? 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  Trill  as  free  7 
Has  God  with  equal  fayors  thee 

Neglected  to  endow  ? 

True,  wealth  thou  hast  not, — 'tis  but  dust  I 

Nor  place, — uncertain  as  the  wind ! 
But  that  thou  hast  which,  with  thy  crust 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 
Of  both, — a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban. 
True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then :  that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod  I 


GEOBGB  STILLMAN  HILLABD. 

Gbohob  Stillmah  Hillard  was  bom  at  Machias,  Maine,  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1808,  and,  after  a  due  preparatory  course  of  stady  at  the  Boston 
Latin  8ohool,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1824.^  In  1833,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  Oounty  (Boston)  Bar,  and  has  eyer  since  been  engaged  in  the  practioe 
of  his  profession  in  that  city.  In  1845,  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council 
of  Boston,  and  served  a  year  and  a  half  as  its  President  In  1836,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1850,  where  he  exhibited  abilities  which  elicited  warm  commen- 
dation from  his  friends.  But  politics  is  evidently  not  a  field  congenial  to  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Hillard.  It  is.in  the  higher  and  purer  walks  of  lite- 
rature that  this  polished  scholar  shows  himself  to  be  at  home ;  and  here  he  has 
won  a  fame  for  refined  taste,  purity  of  style,  and  elevation  of  moral  sentiment 
icareely  second  to  any  one  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Hillard's  publications  are  as  follows  i-^Fourth  of  JtcZy  Oration  beftm  tkt 
Oity  AutkaritiM  o/ Botton,  1835;  DiaeourM  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  JSocie^, 
1843;  (hwneetian  between  Geography  and  Hietory,  1846,*  Addreee  brfore  the  Mer^ 
eantile  Lihrary.  Aeeooialion  of  Boeton,  1850 ;  Addreee  be/ore  the  JV«w  York  Pilgrim 
Society,  IS^l;  Eulogy  on  Daniel  Webeter  b^ore  the  City  Authoritiee  </  Boetom, 
1852;  Six  Monthe  in  Italy, ^  of  which  five  editions  have  been  published;  a  i 


1  «The  mass  of  information  contained  in  these  two  volumes  is  immense;  the 
criticisms  novel,  and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  Judicious;  the  writer's  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  beautifully  expressed^  *•  *  *  Mr.  HUlard  is  evidently 
a  scholar,  a  man  of  taste  and  feeling;  something,  we  should  opine,  of  a  poet; 
and  unmifltakably  a  genUeman** — Frazer'§  Ifagtuine.  Of  this  interesting  work, 
Tioknor  A  Fields  have  published  the  sixth  edition,  in  their  usual  style  of  beaa^. 
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of  "  Glass  Beaden,"  four  in  number,  for  sohools,  consuting  of  extraots  in  prose 
and  TersOy  with  biogn4>hioal  and  critical  notices  of  the  authors;!  Guizot's 
''Bssaj  on  the  Character  and  Influence  of  Washington,"  translated  from  the 
French,  1840 ;  an  edition  of  Spenser,  in  five  volumes,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes;  <' Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  1856.  He 
slso  prepared,  in  1844,  "  A  Selection  Arom  the  Writings  of  Henry  R.  Cleveland, 
with  a  Memoir/'^ 

.  Mr.  Hillard  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  American  Jurist," 
and  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  "North  American  Review," 
"Ohrisdan  Examiner,"  and  "New  England  Magazine."  To  him  also  we  are 
indebted  for  the  lif^  of  the  leader  of  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia — Captaik 
JoHH  Smith — ^to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Sparks's  "  Library  of  American 
Biography." 


EXCURSION  TO  SOBBENTO.' 

On  tlie  morning  of  March  19th,  I  left  Naples  for  Sorrento, 
making  one  of  a  party  of  five.  The  cars  took  us  to  Castellamare; 
a  town  beauti^lly  situated  between  the  moantuns  and  the  sea, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  JN^eapolitans  in  the  heats  of  sommer.  A 
lover  of  nature  could  hardly  find  a  spot  of  more  varied  attractions. 
Before  him  spreads  the  unrivalled  bay,-^otted  with  sails  and  un- 
folding a  broad  canvas,  on  which  the  most  glowing  colors  and  the 
most  vivid  lights  are  dashed, — a  mirror  in  which  the  crimson  and 
gold  of  morning,  the  blue  of  noon,  and  the  orange  and  yellow- 
green  of  sunset  behold  a  lovelier  image  of  themselves, — a  gentle 
and  tideless  sea,  whose  waves  break  upon  the  shore  like  caresses, 
and  neVer  like  angry  blows.  Should  he  ever  become  weary  of 
waves  and  languish  for  woods,  he  has  only  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  sea  and  climb  the  hills  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  he  will  find 
himself  in  the  depth  of  sylvan  and  mountain  solitudes, — ^in  a 
region  of  vines,  running  streams,  deep-shadowed  valleys,  and. 
broad-armed  oaks, — ^where  he  will  bear  the  ring-dove  coo  and  see 
the  sensitive  hare  dart  across  the  forest  aisles.  A  great  city  is 
within  an  hour's  reach ;  and  the  shadow  of  Vesuvius  hangs  over 
the  landscape,  keeping  the  imagination  awake  by  touches  of  mys- 
teiy  and  terror. 

From  Oastellamare  to  Sorrento,  a  noble  road  has  within  a  few 
yean  past  been  constructed  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 


*  I  consider  these  among  the  best  reading-books  for  schools,  evincing  good 
teste  end  judgment  in  the  selections,  and  just  views  in  the  critical  notices. 

'  I  always  regretted  that  this  valuable  volume  of  Basayg  and  Dissertations  was 
only  "printed  for  private  distribution/'  and  not  published  for  tho  general  good. 

'  ibont  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Naples. 
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which  in  many  places  are  bo  close  together  thafc  the  widih  of  ihe 
road  occnpies  the  whole  intervening  space.  On  the  right,  the 
traveller  looks  down  a  cliff  of  some  hundred  feet  or  more  upon 
the  bay,  whose  glossy  floor  is  dappled  with  patches  of  green, 
purple,  and  blue, — the  effect  of  varying  depth,  or  light  and  shade, 
or  clusters  of  rock  overgrown  with  sea-weed  scattered  over  a 
sandy  bottom.^  The  road  combined  rare  elements  of  beauty;  for 
it  nowhere  pursued  a  monotonous  straight  line,  but  followed  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  this  many-curved  shore.  Sometimes  it 
was  cut  through  soUd  ledges  of  rock;  sometimes  it  was  carried 
on  bridges  over  deep  gorges  and  chasms,  wide  at  the  top  and  nar- 
rowing towards  the  bottom,  where  a  slender  stream  tripped  down 
to  the  sea.  The  sides  of  these  glens  were  often  planted  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees ;  and  we  could  look  down  upon  their 
rounded  tops,  presenting,  .with  their  dark-green  foliage,  their 
bright,  almost  luminous  fruit,  and  their  snowy  blossoms,  the 
finest  combination  of  oolors%which  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  the 
temperate  lone  at  least,  can  show.  The  iioenery  was  in  the 
highest  degree  grand,  beautiful,  and  picturesque, — ^with  the  most 
animated  contrasts  and  the  most  abrupl)  breaks  in  th^  line  of 
sight, — yet  never  savage  or  scowling.  The  mountains  on  the  left 
were  not  bare  and  scalped,  but  shadowed  with  forests,  and  thickly 
overgrown  with  shrubbery, — such  wooded  heights  as  the  genius 
of  Greek  poetry  would  have  peopled  with  bearded  satyrs  and 
buskined  wood-nymphs,  and  made  vocal  with  the  reeds  of  Pan 
and  the  hounds  and  horn  of  Artemis.  All  the  spaoe  near  the 
road  was  stamped  with  the  gentle  impress  of  human  cultivation. 
Fruit-trees  and  vines  were  thickly  planted;  garden  vegetables 
were  growing  in  favorable  exposures ;  and  houses  were  nestling 
in  the  hollows  or  hanging  to  the  sides  of  the  cliff.  Over  the 
whole  region  there  is  a  smiling  expression  of  wooing  and  invita- 
tion, to  which  the  sparkling  sea  murmured  a  fitting  aocompani- 
ment.  No  pitiless  ice  and  granite  chill  or  wound  the  eye ;  no 
funereal  cedars  and  pines  darken  the  mind  with  their  Arctic 
shadows ;  but  bloom  and  verdure,  thrown  over  rounded  surfaoes, 
and  rich  and  gay  forms  of  foliage  mantling  gray  clifib  or  waving 
from  rocky  ledges,  give  to  the  face  of  Nature  that  mixture  of 
animation  and  soilness  which  is  equally  fitted  to  soothe  a  wounded 
spirit  or  restore  an  overtasked  mind.  If  one  could  only  forget 
the  existence  of  such  words  as  '^  duty"  and  '^  progress,"  and  step 

*  "  The  colon  of  the  bay  of  Naples  were  a  constant  larprise  and  delight  to  me, 
from  the  predominance  of  blue  and  purple  over  the  grays  and  greens  of  onr 
coast  I  waa  glad  to  find  that  my  imprestsious  on  this  point  wore  confirmed 
by  the  practised  eye  of  Cooper.  There  seem  to  be  some  elements  afiiaoting 
the  color  of  the  sea,  not  derived  from  the  atmosphere  or  the  reflection  of  the 
hvavvni." 
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aside  from  tlie  mailing  stream  of  onward-moving  life,  and  be  oon- 
tent  with  being,  merely,  and  not  doing;  if  these  lovely  forms 
oonld  fill  all  the  claims  and  calls  of  one's  nature,  and  all  that  we 
ask  of  sympathy  and  companionship  could  be  found  in  mountain 
breezes  and  breaking  waves ;  if  days  passed  in  communion  with 
nature,  in  which  decay  is  not  hastened  by  anxious  vigils  or  ambi- 
tious toils,  made  up  the  sum  of  life, — where  coidd  a  better  retreat 
be  found  than  along  this  enchanting  coast  ?  Here  are  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  is  the  sea.  Here  is  a  climate  of  delicious  softr 
ne80,  where  no  sharp  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  put  strife  between 
man  and  nature.  Here  is  a  smiling  and  good-natured  population, 
among  whom  no  question  of  religion,  politics,  science,  literature,  or 
humanity  is  ever  discussed,  and  the  surface  of  the  placid  hours  is 
not  ruffled  by  argument  or  contradiction.  Here  a  man  could  hang 
and  ripen,  like  an  orange  on  the  tree,  and  drop  as  gently  out  of 
life  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  JThere  is  a  fine  couplet  of 
Virgil,  which  is  full  of  that  tenderness  and  sensibility  which  form 
the  highest  charm  of  his  poetry,  as  they  probably  did  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  they  came  to  my  mind  in  driving  along  this  beautiful 
road: — 

«  Hie  gelidi  fontM ;  hio  mollia  prata,  Lyeori ; 
Hio  nemus;  hio  ipso  tecum  oonsumerer  sbyo."^ 

There  is  something  in  the  musical  flow  of  these  lines  which 
seems  to  express  the  movement  of  a  quiet  life,  from  which  day 
after  day  loosens  and.  falls,  like  leaf  alter  leaf  from  a  tree  in  a 
calm  day  of  autumn.  But  Virgil's  air-castle  includes  a  Lycoris ; 
that  is,  sympathy,  affection,  and  the  heart's  daily  food.  With 
these,  fountains,  meadows,  and  groves  may  be  dispensed  with; 
and  without  them,  they  are  not  much  better  than  a  painted 
panorama.  To  have  something  to  do,  and  to  do  it,  is  the  best 
appointment  for  us  all.  Nature,  stem  and  coy,  reserves  her  most 
dazzling  smiles  for  those  who  have  earned  them  by  hard  work 
and  oheerftd  sacrifice.  Planted  on  these  shores  and  lapped  in 
pleasurable  sensations,  man  would  turn  into  an  indolent  dreamer 
and  a  soft  voluptuaiy.  He  is  neither  a  fig  nor  an  orange ;  and 
he  thrives  best  in  the  sharp  air  of  self-denial  and  on  the  rocks  ^ 
of  toil. 


> ''  Here  eooling  fountains  roll  through  flowing  meada, 
Here  woodB,  LycGriB,  lift  their  verdant  hea^ 
Here  could  I  wear  my  careless  life  away. 
And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay." 

VirgiPt  BueolicB,  z.  42,  Wharton*9  vertion. 
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SPAIN. 

History  is  ever  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  neTer 
more  forcibly  than  in  the  fortunes  of  Spain.  If  th*e  power  has 
been  taken  away  from  her,  it  is  because  it  was  abused ;  if  the 
sceptre  has  been  wrested  fi'om  her  grasp,  it  is  because  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  scourge.  To  no  men  it  is  permitted  to  do  wrong 
with  impunity ;  least  of  ^1  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  The 
selfishness  of  tjmukj  is  punished  by  the  weakness  to  which  it 
leads,  and  bigotry  extinguishes  in  time  the  religious  principle 
from  which  its  power  to  do  mischief  is  derived.  In  her  present 
weakness,  Spain  is  reaping  the  harvest  of  wrong-doing.  If  her 
ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  are  gone ;  if  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures are  neglected ;  if  she  has  no  railroads,  no  active  press, 
no  generally-diffused  education, — it  is  because  her  rulers  have 
been  tj^rants,  her  ministers  of  religion  iron-hearted  and  narrow- 
minded  bigots,  and  her  nobles  indolent  and  profligate  courtiers. 
In  her  desolate  estate  insulted  humanity  is  avenged,  and  the 
retributive  justice  which  has  overtaken  her,  speaks  in  a  voioe 
of  warning  to  the  oppressor  and  of  consolation  to  his  victim. 

And  is  there  hope  for  Spain  ?  Will  the  night  pass  away  and 
the  morning  dawnf  To  hazard  even  a  conjectural  answer  to 
these  questions  requires  far  more  knowledge  of  the  country  than 
we  possess.  No  traveller  has  visited  Spain  without  bringing  away 
a  strong  sense  alike  of  the  virtues  and  the  capacities  of  her 
people.  With  God  all  things  are  possible;  and  for  mourning 
Iberia  the  hour  may  yet  strike,  and  the  man  may  yet  come.  Who 
would  not  rejoice  to  see  that  prostrate  form  reared  again,  and  the 
light  of  hope  once  more  kindling  those  downcast  eyes, — the 
golden  harvest  of  opportunity  again  waving  over  her  plains,  and 
the  future  once  more  unbarring  to  the  enterprise  of  her  sons  its 
gates  of  sunrise  ? 

BOOKS. 

In  that  most  interesting  and  instructive  book,  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  an  incident  is  mentioned  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote 
in  illustration  of  this  part  of  my  subject.  The  Doctor  and  his 
biographer  were  going  down  the  Thames,  in  a  boat,  to  Green- 
wich, and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  benefits  of  learning, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  to  be  of  use  to  all  men.  '^ '  And 
yet,'  said  Boswell,  '  people  go  through  the  world  very  well,  and 
cariT  on  the  business  of  life  to  good  advantage,  without  learning.' 
'  Why,  sir,'  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  '  that  may  be  true  in  cases  where 
learning  cannot  possibly  be  of  any  use ;  for  instance,  this  boy 
rows  us  as  well  without  learning  as  if  he  could  sing  the  song  of 
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Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were  the  first  sailors/  He  then 
called  to  the  boy, '  What  would  you  give,  my  lad,  to  know  about 
the  Argonauts  V  *  Sir/  said  the  boy,  <  I  would  give  what  I  have/ 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a 
double  &re.  Dr.  Johnson  then  turning  to  me,  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
^  a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind ;  and 
every  human  being,  whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be  willing 
to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge/ '' 

For  the  knowledge  that  comes  fVom  books  I  would  claim  no 
more  than  it  is  fairly  entitled  to.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is 
no  inevitable  connection  between  intellectual  cultivation,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  individual  virtue  or  social  well-being,  on  the  other. 
"  The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life.''  I  admit  that 
genius  and  learning  are  sometimes  found  in  combination  with 
gross  vices,  and  not  unfrequently  with  contemptible  weaknesses, 
and  that  a  community  at  once  cultivated  and  corrupt  is  no  im- 
possible monster.  But  it  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  man  who  has  the  greatest  amount  of 
intellectual  resources  is  in  the  least  danger  from  inferior  tempta- 
tions ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he  has  fewer  idle  moments. 
The  ruin  of  most  men  dates  irom  some  vacant  hour.  Occupation 
is  the  armor  of  the  soul,  and  the  train  of  Idleness  is  borne  up  by 
all  the  yices.  I  remember  a  satirical  poem  in  which  the  Devil  is 
represented  as  fishing  for  men,  and  adapting  his  baits  to  the  taste 
and  temperament  of  his  prey ;  but  the  idler,  he  said,  pleased  him 
most,  because  he  bit  the  naked  hook.  To  a  young  man  away 
from  home,  friendless  and  forlorn  in  a  great  city,  the  hours  of 
peril  are  those  between  sunset  and  bedtime,  for  the  moon  and 
stars  see  more  of  evil  in  a  single  hour  than  die  sun  in  his  whole 
day's  circuit.  The  poet's  visions  of  evening  are  all  compact  of 
tender  and  soothing  images.  It  brings  the  wanderer  to  his  home, 
the  child  to  his  mother's  arms,  the  ox  to  his  stall,  and  the  weary 
laborer  to  his  rest.  But  to  the  gentle-hearted  youth  who  is 
thrown  upon  the  rocks  of  a  pitiless  city,  and  stands  "  homeless 
amid  a  thousand  homes,"  the  approach  of  evening  brings  with  it 
an  aching  sense  of  loneliness. and  desolation  which  comes  down 
Qpon  the  spirit  like  darkness  upon  the  earth.  In  this  mood, 
his  best  impulses  become  a  snare  to  him,  and  he  is  led  astray 
because  he  is  social,  affectionate,  sympathetic,  and  warm-hearted. 
If  there  be  a  young  man  thus  circumstanced  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  let  me  say  to  him  that  books  are  the  friends  of  the 
friendless,  and  that  a  library  is  the  home  of  the  homeless.  A 
taste  for  reading  will  always  carry  you  into  the  best  possible  com- 
pany^ and  enable  you  to  converse  with  men  who  will  instruct  you 
by  their  wisdom  and  charm  you  by  their  wit,  who  will  soothe 
you  when  fretted,  refresh  you  when  weary,  ^unsel  you  when 
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perplexed,  and  sympathize  with  yon  at  all  times.  Evil  sprits, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  exorcised  and  driven  away  hy  hell, 
book,  and  candle ;  you  want  but  two  of  these  agents,  the  hook 
and  the  candle. 

^ddreat  btfore  the  MereaiUUe  Library  AModtAwiL 


LUCRETIA  MARIA  DAVIDSON,  1808—1826. 

LuoRSTii.  Mabia  Davidsov,  fleoond  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver  Dayidson,  wu 
bom,  September  37,  1808,  at  Piattsbarg,  on  Lake  Champlaiii.  Her  parents  vere 
In  straitened  circnmstanoee,  and  her  mother  in  feeble  health,  and  from  these 
eaoses  it  became  neoessary  that  she  ahoold  devote  iiM>8t  of  her  time  to  domestie 
datiea.  Bnt  for  theae  ahe  had  no  inclination ;  and  therefore,  when  her  work  was 
done,  ahe  retired  to  eojoy  thoae  intelleotnal  and  imaginative  pnrsaita  in  which 
her  whole  heart  waa  engaged.  Her  thirst  for  knowledge  waa  wonderfU;  and 
before  she  was  twelve  yeara  old,  she  had  read  Shakspeare,  and  many  of  the 
atandard  Engliah  poota.  Though  ahe  had  no  one  to  direct  or  advise  her,  she 
continued  not  only  to  read  poetry,  but  also  to  write  it  ao  as  to  excite  the  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  of  every  one.  When  about  twelve  years  old,  a  gentleman 
who  was  delighted  with  her  verses  sent  her  a  bank-note  of  twenty  dollars.  Her 
first  joyftil  thought  was  that  she  had  now  the  means  of  increasing  her  litde  stock 
of  books ;  but»  looking  towards  the  sick  bed  of  her  mother,  who  had  been  confined 
by  illness  for  many  months,  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  instantly  pot  the 
note  into  her  father's  hand,  saying,  "Take  it,  father:  it  will  buy  many  oomforti 
for  mother.  I  can  do  without  the  booka."  Such  an  exhibition  of  filial  love  and 
gratitude  endears  her  to  us  far  more  than  all  her  poetry. 

When  she  had  Just  passed  sixteen,  a  gentleman  who  waa  on  a  viait  at  PUtts- 
burg,  being  made  acquainted  with  her  history,  genius,  and  limited  means,  reaoWed 
to  afford  her  the  benefits  of  a  good  education.  Accordingly,  she  waa  placed  at  the 
«  Troy  Female  Seminary,"  where  ahe  had  all  the  advantagea  for  which  ahe  had 
hungered  and  thirsted.  Here  her  application  was  incessant^  and  ita  effiecta  on  her 
constitution — already  somewhat  debilitated  by  previous  diseaae — aoon  became 
apparent  On  her  return  home  in  vacation,  ahe  had  a  aerioua  illneaa,  which  left 
her  more  feeble  than  over,  and  she  gradually  declined,  till  death  released  her 
pure  spirit  ftom  its  prison-house  on  tiie  27t^  of  August,  1826.  "  In  our  own  lan- 
guage," saya  the  poet  Southey,  "  we  can  call  to  mind  no  instance,  except  in  the 
caaes  of  Ghatterton  and'  Eirke  White,  of  ao  early,  ao  ardent,  and  so  fatal  a  pursuit 
of  intellectual  advancement."' 

1  «Let  no  parent  wish  for  a  child  of  precocious  genius,  nor  rejoice  over  such  a 
one,  without  fear  and  trembling !  Qreat  endowments,  whether  of  nature  or  of 
fortune,  bring  with  them  their  ta\\  proportion  of  temptations  and  dangers ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  endowments  of  nature  the  danger  is  greatest,  becauae  there  is 
most  at  stake.  It  seems,  in  most  cases,  as  if  the  seeds  of  moral  and  intelieetnal 
excellcDce  were  not  designed  to  bring  forth  fruits  on  earth,  but  that  they  are 
brought  into  existence,  and  developed  here,  only  for  transportation  to  a  world 
where  there  shall  be  Nothing  to  corrupt  er  hurt  them,  aething  to  unpede  thev 
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In  person.  Miss  Davidson  wm  aingnlarlj  beantifiil :  she  had  a  high,  open  fore- 
beady  a  soft  black  eye,  perfect  symmetry  of  featnes,  a  fair  complexion,  and  Inxn- 
riaat»  dark  hair.    The  prevailing  expression  of  her  foce  was  melancholy. 

BONO  AT  TWILIGHT.* 

When  eyening  spreads  her  shades  around, 

And  darkness  fills  the  aroh  of  heayen ; 
When  not  a  mnrmor,  not  a  sovnd, 

To  Fancy's  sportive  ear  is  given ; 

When  the  broad  orb  of  heaven  is  bright. 

And  looks  around  with  golden  eye ; 
When  Nature,  soflen'd  by  her  light, 

Seems  oalmly,  solemnly  to  lie ; 

Then,  when  our  thoughts  are  raised  above 
This  world,  and  all  this  world  oan  give, 

Oh,  sister,  sing  the  song  I  love. 
And  tears  of  gratitude  receive ! 

The  song  which  thrills  my  bosom's  core. 

And,  hovering,  trembles  half  aftraid. 
Oh,  sister,  sing  the  song  once  more 

Which  ne*er  for  mortal  ear  was  made. 

'Twere  almost  sacrilege  to  sing 

Thdse  notes  amid  the  glare  of  day ; 
Notes  borne  by  angels'  purest  wing, 

And  wafted  by  their  breath  away. 

When,  sleeping  in  my  grass-grown  bed, 

Shouldst  thou  still  linger  here  above. 
Wilt  thou  not  kneel  beside  my  head, 

And,  sister,  sing  the  song  I  love  ? 


THE  PROPHECY. 

Let  me  gaie  a  while  on  that  marble  brow. 

On  Uiat  full  dark  eye,  on  that  cheek's  warm  glow ; 

Let  me  gaze  for  a  moment,  that,  ere  I  die, 

I  may  read  thee,  maiden,  a  prophecy. 

That  brow  may  beam  in  glory  a  while ; 

That  cheek  may  bloom,  and  that  lip  may  smile ; 

That  fiill,  dark  eye  may  brightly  beam 

In  life's  g^y  morn,  in  hope's  young  dream ; 

But  clouds  shall  darken  that  brow  of  snow, 

And  sorrow  blight  thy  bosom's  glow. 

I  know  by  that  spirit  so  haughty  and  high, 

I  know  by  that  brightly-flashing  eye, 

owth  in  goodness,  and  their  progress  towards  perfection."    Read  the  article  in 
'Qnarterly  Review"  for  November,  1829,  by  the  poet  Southey;  also  "Re- 
_•,"  by  S,  F.  B.  Morse. 

>  Addressed  to  her  sister,  requesting  her  to  sing  Moore's  "farewell  to  his 
Harp." 
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Thai,  maideB,  there's  thai  within  ihy  breast 

Which  hath  marked  thee  out  for  a  eoiil  onbleM'd ; 

The  strife  of  Ioto  with  pride  shall  wring 

Thy  youthftil  bosom's  tenderest  string ; 

And  the  oup  of  sorrow,  mingled  for  thee» 

Shall  be  drain'd  to  the  dregs  in  agony. 

Yes,  maiden,  yes,  I  read  in  thine  eye 

A  dark  and  a  doubtftil  prophecy. 

Thou  shalt  loye,  and  that  loye  shall  be  thy  eorse ; 

Thou  wilt  need  no  heayier,  shalt  feel  no  worse. 

I  see  the  cloud  and  the  tempest  near ; 

The  To^e  of  the  troubled  tide  I  hear ; 

The  torrent  of  sorrow,  the  sea  of  griel^ 

The  rushing  waves  of  a  wretched  Ufe ; 

Thy  bosom's  bark  on  the  surge  I  see, 

And,  maiden,  thy  loTcd  one  is  there  with  thee. 

Not  a  star  in  the  heayens,  not  a  light  on  the  ware  I 

Maiden,  I'ye  gaied  on  thine  early  grave. 

When  I  am  cold,  and  the  hand  of  Death 

Hath  crown'd  my  brow  with  an  icy  wreath ; 

When  the  dew  hangs  damp  on  this  motionless  lip; 

When  this  eye  is  closed  in  its  long,  last  sleep, — 

Then,  maiden,  pause,  when  thy  heart  beats  high. 

And  think  on  my  last,  sad  prophecy. 


TO  MY   MOTHER.^ 

0  thou  whose  care  sustain'd  my  infant  years, 
And  taught  my  prattling  lip  each  note  of  love ; 

Whose  soothing  voice  breathed  comfort  to  my  fears, 
And  round  my  brow  hope's  brightest  garland  wove; 

To  thee  my  lay  is  due,  the  simplest  song 
Which  Nature  gave  me  at  life's  opening  day ; 

To  thee  these  rude,  these  untaught  strains  belong, 
Whose  heart  indulgent  will  not  spurn  my  lay. 

Oh,  say,  amid  this  wilderness  of  life. 

What  bosom  would  have  throbb'd  like  thine  for  me  ? 
Who  would  have  smiled  responsive  ? — who  in  grief 

Would  e'er  have  felt,  and,  feeling,  grieved  like  thee  ? 

Who  would  have  guarded,  with  a  falcon  eye. 
Each  trembling  footstep,  or  each  sport  of  fear  ? 

Who  would  have  mark'd  my  bosom  bounding  high. 
And  clasp'd  me  to  her  heart,  with  love's  bright  tear  ? 

Who  would  have  hung  around  my  sleepless  couch. 
And  fann'd,  with  anxious  hand,  my  burning  brow  ? 

Who  would  have  fondly  pressed  my  fever'd  lip, 
In  all  the  agony  of  love  and  woe  ? 

None  but  a  mother, — none  but  one  like  thee. 
Whose  bloom  has  faded  in  the  midnight  watch ; 


1  This  was  written  bnt  a  few  months  before  her  death. 
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Whose  eje,  for  me,  has  lost  Us  witchery ; 
Whose  form  has  felt  disease's  mildew  touch. 

Tes,  thou  hast  lighted  me  to  health  and  life, 
By  the  bright  lustre  of  thy  youthful  bloom, — 

Tes,  thou  hast  wept  so  oft  o'er  eyery  grief. 

That  woe  hath  traced  thy  brow  with  marks  of  gloom. 

Oh,  then,  to  thee,  this  rude  and  simple  song. 
Which  breathes  of  thankfulness  and  loye  for  thee, 

To  thee,  my  mother,  shall  this  lay  belong. 
Whose  life  is  spent  in  toil  and  care  for  me. 


HANNAH  FLAQG  GOULD. 


Hajotah  Fla«o  Oould  was  bom  in  LancaBter,  Vermont;  but  while  yet  a 
ehild  her  father  removed  to  Newbaryport,  Massaohusetta.  She  early  wrote  for 
•eTeral  periodicals,  and  in  1832  her  poetical  pieces  were  collected  m  a  Yolome. 
In  1835  and  in  1841,  a  second  and  third  Yolume  appeared,  entitled  simply /Vmhu/ 
and  in  1846  she  collected  a  volume  of  her  prose  compositions,  entitled  Oatkertd 
Leaioet.  Of  her  poetry,  a  writer  in  the  *'  Christian  Examiner"'  remarks  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  fitult  It  is  so  sweet  and  unpretending,  so  pure  in  purpose, 
and  to  gentle  in  expression,  that  criticism  is  disarmed  of  all  severity,  and  en- 
gaged to  say  nothing  of  it  but  good.  It  is  poetry  for  a  sober,  quiet,  kindly- 
affeotioned  Christian  heart  It  is  poetry  for  a  united  family  circle  in  their  hours 
of  peace  and  leisure.  For  such  companionship  it  was  made,  and  into  such  it 
wfl]  find  and  has  found  its  way. 

A   NAMS   IN  THE   BAND. 

^  Alone  I  walk'd  the  ocean  strand ; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand : 
I  stoop'd  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name — the  year — the  day. 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  pass'd, 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast : 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fast, 

And  wash'd  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  'twill  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me : 
A  wave  of  dark  Oblivion's  sea 
Will  sweep  across  the  place 
'  Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  Time,  and  been  to  be  no  more, 
^  Of  me — ^my  day — ^the  name  I  bore. 
To  leave  nor  track  nor  trace. 

«  VoL  xiv.  p.  820. 
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And  jet,  irifch  Him  who  connts  the  BUid% 
And  holds  the  waters  in  his  hajids, 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands, 

Inscribed  against  my  name. 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought ; 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought : 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught 

For  glory  or  for  shame. 


THS  PEBBLE  AND  THE  ACORN. 

« I  am  a  Pebble !  and  yield  to  none !" 
Were  the  swelling  words  of  a  tiny  stone ; — 
"  Nor  time  nor  seasons  can  alter  me ; 
I  am  abiding,  while  ages  flee. 
The  pelting  hail  and  the  drizzling  rain 
Haye  tried  to  soften  me,  long,  in  vain ; 
And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt 
Or  touch  my  heart ;  but  it  was  not  felt. 
There's  none  can  tell  about  my  birth. 
For  I'm  old  as  the  big,  round  earth. 
The  children  of  men  arise,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  world,  like  the  blades  of  grass ; 
And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod, 
That's  gone  fW>m  sight,  and  under  the  sod. 
I  am  a  Pebble !  but  who  art  thou, 
Battling  along  from  the  restless  bough  I" 

The  Acorn  was  shock'd  at  this  rude  salute. 
And  lay  for  a  moment  abash'd  and  mute ; 
She  neyer  before  had  been  so  near 
This  grayelly  ball,  the  mundane  sphere ; 
And  she  felt  for  a  time  at  a  loss  to  know 
How  to  answer  a  thing  so  coarse  and  low. 
But  to%iye  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 
Than  tfie  angry  look,  or  the  keen  retort, 
At  length  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
"  Since  it  has  happen'd  that  I  am  thrown 
From  the  lighter  element  where  I  grew, 
Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new, 
And  beside  a  personage  so  august, 
Abased,  I  will  coyer  my  head  with  dust. 
And  quickly  retire  from  the  sight  of  one 
Whom  time,  nor  season,  nor  storm,  nor  sun, 
Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  heel, 
Has  ever  subdued,  or  made  to  feel !" 
And  soon  in  the  earth  she  sank  away 
From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  Pebble  lay. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  was  broke 
By  the  peering  head  of  an  infant  oak  I 
And,  as  it  arose,  and  its  branches  spread. 
The  Pebble  looked  up,  and,  wondering,  said, 
**  A  modest  Acorn — never  to  tell 
What  was  enclosed  in  its  simple  shell ! 
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That  the  pride  of  the  forest  was  folded  ap 
In  the  narrow  space  of  its  little  cup ! 
And  Ineekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth, 
Which  proves  that  nothing  could  hide  her  worth ' 
And,  oh  1  how  many  will  tread  on  me. 
To  oome  and  admire  the  beautiltd  tree. 
Whose  head  is  towering  toward  the  skj, 
AboTe  such  a  worthless  thing  as  1 1 
Useless  and  vain,  a  cumberer  here, 
I  haye  been  idling  from  year  to  year. 
But  nerer  firom  this  shall  a  Taunting  word 
From  the  humbled  Pebble  again  be  heard, 
Till  something  without  me  or  within 
Shall  show  the  purpose  for  which  I'ye  been  1" 
The  Pebble  its  tow  could  not  forget. 
And  it  lies  there  wrapt  in  silence  yet. 


THE  VROST. 

The  Frost  look'd  forth  one  still  clear  night, 
And  whisper'd,  "  Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight : 
So,  through  the  valley,  and  over  the  height, 

In  silence  I'll  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train — 
The  Wind  and  the  Snow,  the  Hail  and  the  Rain — 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain ; 

But  ru  be  as  busy  as  they." 

Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain  and  powdered  its  orest ; 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  drest 
In  diamond  beads ;  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quiyering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear      > 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  &r  and  near.,. 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept, 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept ; 
THiereyer  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stept, 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things :  there  were  flowers  and  trees ; 
There  were  bevies  of  birds,  and  swarms  of  bees ; 
There  were  cities,  with  temples  and  towers, — and  these 

All  pictured  in  silver  sheen ! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair: 
He  peep'd  in  tJie  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare — 

<*  Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 
ru  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he, 
"  This  costly  pitcher  I'll  burst  in  three ; 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

Shall  Uchiok!'  to  tell  them  I'm  drinking." 
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JOHN  GBEBNLEAF  WHITTIBK* 

This  true  poet  of  freedom  and  hamanity,  known  and  loyed  in  both  hemiaplienfl^ 
ii  of  a  Quaker  family,  and  was  bom  near  HaTerhill,  Maaaaohnietti^  in  1808. 
Until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  remained  at  home,  paaaing  his  time  in  the 
difltriot  school,  in  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm,  and  writing  oocasicmal  verMS 
for  the  "Haverhill  Gasette."  After  spending  two  years  in  the  Academy  at 
Haverhill,  he  went  to  Boston  in  1828,  and  became  editor  of  the  "Americu 
Manufafitorer,"  a  newspaper  dcToted  to  the  interest  of  a  proteotiTe  tari£  In 
1830,  he  became  editor  of  the  "New  England  Weekly  BeTiew,"  pnblished  ai 
Hartford,  and  remained  connected  with  it  for  aboat  two  yean;  daring  which 
period  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  and  prose  sketches,  entitled  Zegemdt  of 
New  BngkmtL  He  then  returoed  home,  and  soon  after  was  elected  by  the  town 
of  Haverhill  a  representative  to  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State.  In  1830,  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slaveiy  Society,  and  defended  its 
principles  as  editor  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Freeman,"  a  weekly  paper  published  in 
Philadelphiai  About  this  time  ^>peared  his  longest  poem,  ^^  3tagon€f  an  In- 
dian story,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  leader  among  the  Saco  Indians  in  the 
bloody  war  of  1677. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Whittier  removed  to  ^mepbury.  Massachusetts,  where  all  hia 
later  publications  have  been  written.  In  1845  appeared  The  Stranger  in  LtmeUy 
a  series  of  sketches  of  scenery  and  character  such  as  that  fiuned  manufaetnring 
town  might  naturally  suggeat  In  1847,  he  became  oorrespondiDg  editor  of  the 
"  National  Era,"  published  at  Washington,  and  gave  to  that  paper  no  amall  share 
of  its  deserved  celebrity.  The  next  year,  a  beautifaUy-illustrated  edition  of  all 
his  poems,  including  his  Voioee  o/Freedomy  was  published  by  Mussey,  of  Beaton. 
In  1849  appeared  his  Lecam/rom  Margaret  <SinilA'«  Journal,  written  in  the  antique 
style  by  the  fictitious  fair  Journalist,  who  visits  New  England  in  1678,  and  writes 
letters  to  a  gentleman  in  England,  to  whom  she  is  to  be  married,  descriptive  of 
the  manners  and  influences  of  the  times.  In  1850  appeared  his  volume  Old  Por- 
traita  and  Modem  Sketche;  a  series  of  prose  essays  on  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Ac ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  Songe  of  Labor,  and  other  Poeme,  in  which  he  dignifies  and 
renders  interesting  the  mechanic  arts  by  the  associations  of  history  and  faney. 
Since  that  time  he  has  published  JLoya  of  Home,  and  The  Chapel  of  the  Etrmit», 
and  other  Poema;  while  he  frequently  enriches  the  columns  of  the  <' National 
Era"  with  some  feljcitons  prose  essay,  or  some  soul-stirring  poem.  Shioe  the 
establishment  of  the  ''Atlantic  Monthly"  he  has  contributed  to  almost  every 
number. 

Though  boldness,  energy,  and  strength  are  Whittier'e  leading  eharacteristicib 
and  though  many  of  his  poems  breathe,  in  soul-stirring  language,  a  defiant  tone 
to  the  oppressor,  and  show  a  hatred  of  slavery  as  intense,  if  possible,  as  it  de- 
serves, yet  many  of  his  prose  works  and  poems  are  marked  by  a  tendernesfl, 
a  grace,  and  a  beauty  not  exceeded  by  those  of  any  other  American  writer.  Ho 
thus  unites  qualities  scemingty  opposite  in  a  hoart  every  pulsation  of  which  beatd 
warmly  for  humanity. 
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PALESTINE. 


Bleet  land  of  Jndea !  thrice  hallow'd  of  song, 
Where  the  holiest  of  memories  pilgrim-like  throng ; 
In  the  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  the  shores  of  thy  sea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee. 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore, 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  haye  lingerM  before ; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  trayerse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of  Gon. 

Lo,  Bethlehem's  hill-side  before  me  is  seen, 
With  the  mountains  around  and  the  valleys  between ; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethany's  palm-trees  in  beauty  still  throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  on  the  ruins  below  ; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hastened  to  greet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  His  feet  ? 

I  tread  where  the  twslvi  in  their  wayfaring  trod ; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  chosbk  of  God, — 
Where  His  blessings  were  heard  and  His  lessons  were  taught. 
Where  the  blind  were  restored  and  the  healing  was  wrought. 

Oh,  here  with  His  flook  the  sad  Wanderer  came, — 
These  hills  Hi  toil'd  over  in  grief,  are  the  same, — 
The  founts  where  Hb  drank  by  the  wayside  still  flow. 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breathed  on  his  brow ! 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jerusalem  yet. 
But  with  dust  on  her  forehead,  and  chains  on  her  feet ; 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  hath  gone, 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  it  shone. 

But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode 
Of  humanity  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  God  ? 
Were  my  spirit  but  turned  from  the  outward  and  dim, 
It  could  gaze,  eyen  now,  on  the  presence  of  Him. 

Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrors;  but  gentle  as  when, 

In  loye  and  in  meekness,  Hb  moved  among  men ; 

And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the  waves  of  the  sea, 

In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to  me ! 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  Hb  stood. 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's  flood. 
Nor  mj  eyes  see  the  cross  which  Hb  bow'd  him  to  bear, 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer. 

Yet,  LoTed  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent  here ; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even  now, 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 
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Oh,  the  outward  hath  gone ! — ^but,  in  glory  and  power, 
The  Spieit  surviyeth  the  things  of  an  hour ; 
Unchanged,  undecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  burning  the  samel 


OL£EIOAL  0PPRSSS0E8. 

[In  the  Report  of  tho  cdelirated  pro^laTocy  mMtlng  in  Oharieflton,  floath  OffoUas,  od  Im 
'       ... '"•  arier"rftli«tclty,lttoBtated,r-**nieCLKROT 


4tb  of  0th  month,  1835,  pnbliahed  in  the  **  Goarier"  ^that  city,  it  to 

of  aU  denominationt  attended  in  a  body,  un dinq  tbxik  SAXtcnov  vo  nn 

■ddlng  by  their  preeence  to  the  impreeeiye  character  of  the  wene."] 

Just  God !  and  these  are  they 
Who  minister  at  thine  altar,  God  of  Right ! 
Men  who  their  hands  with  prayer  and  blessing  lay 

On  Israel's  Ark  of  light ! 

What !  preach,  and  kidnap  men  ? 
Giye  thanks, — and  rob  Thy  own  afflicted  poor? 
Talk  of  Thy  glorious  liberty,  and  then 

Bolt  hard  the  captiye's  door  1 

What !  seryants  of  Thy  own 
Merciful  Son,  who  came  to  seek  and  saye 
The  homeless  and  the  outcast, — ^fettering  down 

The  task'd  and  plundered  slaye  1 

Pilot  and  Herod,  fHends  I 
Chief  priests  and  rulers,  as  of  old,  combine  I 
Just  God  and  holy !  is  that  church,  which  lends 

Strength  to  the  spoiler.  Thine  ? 

Paid  hypocrites,  who  turn 
Judgment  aside,  and  rob  the  Holy  Book 
Of  Uiose  high  words  of  truth  which  search  and  bum 

In  warning  and  rebuke ; 

Feed  fat,  ye  locusts,  feed ! 
And,  in  your  tassell'd  pulpits,  thank  the  Lord 
That,  from  the  toiling  bondman's  utter  need, 
.  Te  pile  your  own  full  board. 

How  long,  0  Lord !  how  long 
Shall  such  a  priesthood  barter  truth  away, 
And,  in  Thy  name,  for  robbery  and  wrong 

At  Thy  own  altars  pray  ? 

Is  not  Thy  hand  stretch'd  forth 
Visibly  in  the  heayens,  to  awe  and  smite  t 
Shall  not  the  liying  God  of  all  the  earth. 

And  heayen  aboye,  do  right  ? 

Woe,  then,  to  4^11  who  grind 
Their  brethren  of  a  common  Father  down ! 
To  all  who  plunder  from  the  immortal  mind 

Its  bright  and  glorious  crown  1 

Woe  to  the  priesthood !  woe 
To  those  whose  hire  is  with  the  price  of  blood,— 
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Perrerting,  dftrkening,  changing  as  thej  go, 
The  searching  truths  of  God  1 

Their  glory  and  their  might 
Shall  perish ;  and  their  yery  names  shall  be 
Vile  before  all  the  people,  in  the  light 

Of  a  world's  liberty. 

Oh  1  speed  the  moment  on 
When  Wrong  shall  cease, — and  Liberty  and  Love, 
And  Truth,  and  Right,  throughout  the  earth  be  known 

As  in  their  home  above. 


ICHABOD  !* 

So  fallen  I  so  lost !  the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore  I 
The  glory  firom  his  gray  hairs  gone 

For  eyermore  1 

Reyile  him  not, — ^the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all  I 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

Befit  his  fall. 

Oh  I  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage. 

When  he  who  might 
Haye  lighted  up  and  led  his  age 

Falls  back  in  night. 

Scorn !  would  the  angels  laugh  to  mark 

A  bright  soul  driyen. 
Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark. 

From  hope  and  heaven  ? 

Let  not  the  land,  once  proud  of  him. 

Insult  him  now. 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim 

Dishonor'd  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead. 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long -lament,  as  for  the  dead. 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honor'd,  nought 

Save  power  remains, — 
A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought 

Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone ;  firom  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled  t 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead ! 

1  These  lines,  so  AiU  of  tender  regret,  deep  grief,  and  touching  pathos,  were 
written  when  the  news  came  of  the  sad  conrse  of  Daniel  Wobater  in  supporting  the 
**  Compromise  Measarcs,"  Inclnding  the  "  Fagitive  Slave  Law,"  in  his  speech  de- 
livered in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850. 
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Then  pay  the  reTerenoe  of  old  days 
To  his  dead  fame ; 

Walk  backward  with  averted  gaze, 
And  hide  the  shame  I 


MAUD  MULLEB. 

/  Maud  MuUer,  on  a  summer's  day, 
I  Baked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glow'd  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-elope  looking  down. 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  fill'd  her  breast,— 

A  wish  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid ; 

And  ask'd  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flow'd 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stoop'd  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up, 
And  fill'd  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blush'd  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tatter'd  gown. 

'*  Thanks !"  said  the  Judge,  **  a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaff 'd."^ 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown ; 

And  listen'd,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Look'd  from  her  long-lash'd  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  look'd  and  sigh'd :  "  Ah  me  I 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be ! 

**  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 
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'*  My  father  should  wear  a  broadoloUi  eeat ; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  paiiited  boat. 

"  I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay. 
And  the  baby  should  haye  a  new  toy  eaeh  day. 

"And  I'd  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  poor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 

The  Judge  look'd  back  as  he  climb'd  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

<*  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

'*  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

"  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day, 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay : 

"  No  doubt  All  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs. 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

<*But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds. 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters  proud  and  cold. 
And  his  mother  yain  of  her  rank  and  i 


So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 
When  he  humm'd  in  court  an  old  love-tune ; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Tet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watch'd  a  picture  come  and  go  : 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller's  hazel  eyes 
Look'd  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red. 
He  long'd  for  the  wayside  well  Instead, 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnish'd  rooms, 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sigh'd,  with  a  secret  pain : 
"  Ah,  that  I  were  free  ligain ! 

**  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day. 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearn'd  and  poor. 
And  many  children  play'd  round  her  door. 

But  care,  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain, 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 
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An  1  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-moYu  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  ttAl 
OTer  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple>tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein, 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace. 
She  f^t  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls ; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  tum'd. 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  bum'd, 

And  for  him  who  «at  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Pozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty,  and  Ioyo  was  Uw. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again. 
Saying  only,  '*  It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  i 

JGod  pity  them  both,  and  pity  us  all, 
,  t  Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 

1   For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

'   The  saddest  are  these :  **  It  might  have  been  !"* 

'   Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 

•  Peeply  buried  fh)m  human  eyes ; 

•  And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may     V 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away  I  y 


THE   WISH   OF  TO-DAY. 

/  I  ask  not  now  for  gold  to  gild 
y      With  mocking  shine  a  weary  frame ; 
^  The  yearning  of  the  mind  is  stiU'd, — 
I  ask  not  now  for  Fame. 

A  rose-cloud,  dimly  seen  above. 

Melting  in  heaven's  blue  depths  away,- 

Oh  I  sweet,  fond  dream  of  human  Love  I 
For  thee  I  may  not  pray. 

But,  bow'd  in  lowliness  of  mind, 

I  make  my  humble  wishes  known, — 
C I  only  ask  a  will  resign'd, 
,    0  Father,  to  thine  own ! 
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To-day,  beneaUi  thy  ehastening  eye, 

I  oraye  alone  for  peace  and  rest, 
Bubmissiye  in  thy  hand  to  lie, 

And  feel  that  it  ig  best. 

A  marvel  seems  the  UniYerse, 

A  miraole  our  Life  and  Death ; 
A  mystery  which  I  cannot  pierce. 

Around,  aboye,  beneath. 

In  yain  I  task  my  aching  brain, 

.  In  yain  the  sage's  thought  I  scan ; 
1  only  feel  how  weak  and  yain. 
How  poor  and  blind,  is  man. 

<   And  now  my  spirit  sighs  for  home, 
And  longs  for  light  whereby  to  see, 
And,  like  a  weary  child,  would  come, 
0  Father,  unto  Thee  I    * 

t  Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  sand, 
/     My  weak  resoWes  haye  passed  away, 
I  In  mercy  lend  thy  helping  hand 
Unto  my  prayer  to-day  t 


VliTTTB  ALONE  BEAUTIFUL. 

'^  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does, — ^hold  up  yonr.hands, 
girls/'  is  the  language  of  Primrose  in  the  play,  when  addressing 
her  daughters.  The  worthy  matron  was  right.  Would  that  all 
my  femjue  readers,  who  are  sorrowing  foolishly  because  they  are 
not  in  all  respects  like  Dubufe's  Eve,  or  that  statue  of  Venus 
which  enchants  the  world,  could  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  her. 
What  is  good-looking,  as  Horace  Smith  remarks,  but  looking 
good  ?  Be  good,  be  womanly,  be  gentle, — generous  in  your  sym- 
pathies, heedful  of  the  well-being  of  those  around  you,  and,  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  not  lack  kini  words  or  admiration.  Loving 
and  pleasant  associations  will  gather  about  you.  Never  mind  the 
ugly  reflection  which  your  glass  may  give  you.  That  mirror  has 
no  neart.  But  quite  another  picture  is  given  you  on  the  retina 
of  human  sympathy.  There  the  beauty  of  holiness,  of  purity, 
of  that  inward  grace  "  which  passeth  show,''  rests  over  it,  soften- 
ing and  mellowing  its  features,  just  as  the  full,  calm  moonlight 
melts  those  of  a  rough  landscape  into  harmonious  loveliness. 

"  Hold  up  your  heads,  girls ;"  I  repeat  after  Primrose.  Why 
shouldyou  not  ?  Every  mother's  daughter  of  you  can  be  beauti- 
fnl.  You  can  envelop  yourselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  moral  and 
intellectual  beauty,  through  which  your  otherwise  plain  faces  will 
look  forth  like  those  of  angels.  Beautiftil  to  Ledjard,  stiffening 
in  the  cold  of  a  northern  winter,  seemed  the  diminutive;  smoke- 
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stained  women  of  Lapland,  who  wrapped  him  in  their  furs,  and 
ministered  to  his  necessities  with  kind  and  gentle  words  of  com- 
passion. Lovely  to  the  home-sick  Park  seemed  the  dark  maids 
of  Sigo,  as  they  sung  their  low  and  simple  songs  of  welcome 
heside  his  bed,  and  sought  to  comfort  the  white  stoanger  who  had 
<<  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk,  and  no  wife  to  grind  hii#  com." 
Oh  I  talk  as  you  may  of  beauty,  as  a  thing  to  be  chiselled  upon 
marble  or  wrought  on  canvas, — speculate  as  you  may  upon  its 
colors  and  outline, — ^what  is  it  but  an  intellectual  abstraction  after 
all  ?  The  heart  feels  a  beauty  of  another  kind, — ^looking  through 
outward  environments,  it  discovers  a  deeper  and  more  real  love- 
liness. ** 

This  was  well  understood  by  the  old  painters.  In  their  pictures 
of  Mary,  the  virgin  mother,  the  beauty  which  melts  and  subdues 
the  gazer  is  that  of  the  soul  and  the  affections, — uniting  the  awe 
and  the  mystery  of  the  mother's  miraculous  allotment  with  the 
inexpressible  love,  the  unutterable  tenderness,  of  young  maternity, 
— Heaven's  crowning  miracle  with  nature's  sweetest  and  holiest 
instinct.  And  their  pale  Magdalens,  holy  with  the  look  of  sins 
forgiven, — ^how  the  divine  beauty  of  their  penitence  sinks  into  the 
heart  I  Do  we  not  feel  that  the  only  real  deformity  is  sin,  and 
that  goodness  evermore  hallows  and  sanctifies  its  dwelling-plaoe? 
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Amova  American  female  writera,  Emma  C.  Embnry  takes  no  mean  rank.  She 
u  the  daaghter  of  Dr.  James  R.  Manly,  an  eminent  physician  of  New  Tork, 
and  in  1828  was  married  to  Daniel  Embury,  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  residing  in 
Brooklyn,  and  much  rained  for  his  int^lectual  and  social  qualities, — sharing  the 
taste  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  his  gifted  wife,  and  the  good  sense  to  enoonrtge 
and  aid  her  in  her  literary  pursuits.  But  these  pursuits,  happily,  have  nerei 
caused  her  to  neglect  the  duties  of  a  wife  or  a  mother. 

Mrs.  Embury's  published  works  are — OuidOf  and  other  Poemt,  by  Icmdu;  s 
volume  on  FemcUe  Education;  The  Blind  Oirl,  and  other  Talea;  Pitiure$  of 
Early  Life;  Glimpse*  of  Home  Life,  or  Oauaes  and  Ooneequeneet ;  Naiwre'$ 
Genu,  or  American  Wild  Flowert;  Love^e  Token-Floioer* ;  The  Waldorf  Family, 
or  Orandfttther'e  Legende.  All  her  writings  exhibit  good  sense,  true  eultiration, 
and  healthy  natural  feeling,  united  to  much  refinement;  and  It  is  to  be  deeply 
lamented  that  a  protracted  illness  has  deprived  her,  for  many  years,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  power  requisite  for  literary  pursuits,  or  even  for  domestio  duties. 
Great  nervous  debility  and  paralysis  have  shattered  her  vigorous  body  and  her 
noble  mind,  and  have  left  only  the  gentle  affections  of  her  nature  untouched. 
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THE  WIPOW'S  WOOEB. 

He  wooes  me  wiA  those  honej*d  words 

That  women  love  to  hear, 
Those  gentle  flatteries  that  fall 

So  sweet  on  every  ear. 
He  tells  me  that  my  face  is  fair, 

Too  fair  for  grief  to  shade : 
My  cheek,  he  says,  was  never  meant 

In  sorrow's  gloom  to  fade. 

He  stands  beside  me,  when  I  sing 

The  songs  of  other  days, 
And  whispers,  in  love's  thrilling  tones, 

The  words  of  heartfelt  praise ; 
And  often  in  my  eyes  he  looks, 

Some  answering  love  to  see, — 
In  vain  I  he  there  can  only  reiad 

The  faith  of  memory. 

He  little  knows  what  thoughts  awake 

With  every  gentle  word ; 
How,  by  his  looks  and  tones,  the  founts 

Of  tenderness  are  stirr'd. 
The  visions  of  my  youth  return, 

Joys  far  too  bright  to  last ; 
And  while  he  speaks  of  future  bliss, 

I  think  but  of  the  past. 

Like  lamps  in  Eastern  sepulchres, 

Amid  my  heart's  deep  gloom, 
Affection  sheds  its  holiest  light 

Upon  my  husband's  tomb. 
And,  as  those  lamps,  if  brought  onoe  more 

To  upper  air,  grow  dim, 
So  my  soul's  love  is  cold  and  dead, 

UiUess  it  glow  for  him. 


OHl  TELL  )fE  NOT  OF  LOTTT  VATB. 

Oh  I  tell  me  not  of  lofty  fate. 

Of  glory's  deathless  name ; 
The  bosom  love  leaves  desolate 

Has  naught  to  do  with  fame. 

Vainly  philosophy  would  soar, — 
Love's  height  it  may  not  reach  ; 

The  heart  soon  learns  a  sweeter  lore 
Than  ever  sage  could  teach. 

The  cup  may  bear  a  poison'd  draught, 

The  altar  may  be  cold ; 
But  yet  the  chalice  may  be  quaflTd,  - 

The  shrine  sought  as  of  old. 
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Man's  storiier  nature  tarns  away 

To  seek  ambition's  goal ! 
Wealth's  glittering  gifts,  and  pleasure's  ray. 

May  charm  his  weary  |pul ; 

But  woman  knows  one  only  dream, — 

That  broken,  all  is  o'er ; 
Fer  on  life's  dark  and  sluggish  stream 

Hope's  sunbeam  rests  no  more. 


THX  MAIDEN  SAT  AT  HEB  BUST  WHEBL. 

The  maiden  sat  at  her  busy  wheel, 

Her  heart  was  light  and  free, 
And  oyer  in  cheerful  song  broke  forth 

Her  bosom's  harmless  glee : 
Her  song  was  in  mockery  of  Lore, 

And  oft  I  heard  her  say, 
*'  The  gather'd  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

I  look'd  on  the  maiden's  rosy  cheek, 

And  her  lip  so  full  and  bright, 
And  I  sigh'd  to  think  that  the  traitor  Lore 

Should  conquer  a  heart  so  light : 
But  she  thought  not  of  fUture  Sajb  of  woe. 

While  «he  caroU'd  in  tones  so  gay, — 
'<  The  gather'd  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

A  year  pass'd  on,  and  again  I  stood 

By  the  humble  cottage  door ; 
The  maiden  sat  at  her  busy  wheel, 

But  her  look  was  blithe  no  more ; 
The  big  tear  stood  in  her  downcast  eye, 

And  with  sighs  I  heard  her  say, 
«<  The  gather'd  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

Oh,  well  I  knew  what  had  diiflm'd  her  eye 

And  made  her  cheek  so  pale : 
The  maid  had  forgotten  her  early  song, 

While  she  listen'd  to  Loyc's  soft  tale ; 
8he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  poison'd  eup^ 

It  had  wasted  her  life  away, — 
And  the  stolen  heart,  like  the  gather'd  rose, 

Had  oharm'd  but  for  a  day. 
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PARK   BEKJAHIN. 

f  HiB  gentiemaik  is  the  aathor  of  a  great  number  of  unclaimed  poems ;  and 
fome  of  them,  written  many  years  ago,  are  still  "going  the  rounds  of  the  press," 
both  in  this  ooontry  and  in  Great  Britain.  They  have  never  been  oolleoted  into 
a  Tolomei,  as  th^  richly  deserve  to  be, — ^for  they  haye  not  only  been  very  popular, 
bat  they  have  received  high  praise  from  ''months  of  wisest  censure."  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin has  also  written  largely  in  prose ;  and  many  of  his  articles  have  appeared 
In  the  "North  American  Review,"  the  "New  York  Review,"  the  "American 
Monthly,"  and  other  prominent  magaaines. 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  bom  in  Bemerans  South  America,  In  the  year  1809.  His 
/iither  was  a  highly-reepected  merchant,  a  native  of  New  England,  and  his 
mother  an  English  lady,  closely  allied  to  a  noble  fiunily.  Their  son  Park  was 
sent  to  this  country  at  a  very  tender  age,  under  the  care  of  an  excellent  female 
guardian.  From  the  age  of  fourteen  until  his  graduation  from  college,  he 
resided  chiefly  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  He  studied  law  under  the  eminent  Mr. 
Justice  Stoiy,  and  also  in  the  school  of  Chief-Justice  Daggett»  in  Yale  College. 
He  commenced  the  practice  in  Boston,  but  was  soon  lured  away  by  his  love  of 
letters,  tQ  which  he  has  with  great  fidelity  devoted  himself.  He  has  edited  several 
vexy  successfrd  periodicals : — ^first,  the  "  New  England  Magasine,"  and  then,  on 
his  removal  to  New  York  in  1836,  the  "American  Monthly;"  afterwards,  in  con- 
nection with  Horace  Qreeley,  he  conducted  the  "New-Yorker;"  then,  with  Ruftu 
W.  Qriswold,  the  "  Brother  Jonathan."  But  the  paper  with  which  Mr.  Benjamin 
was  longest  connected,  and  which  was  for  years  under  his  sole  charge,  was  "  Thu 
New  World."  This  hebdomadal  has  never  been  excelled  as  a  repository  of  the 
best  literature  of  the  day,  and  for  its  fair  and  able  criticisms.  Weary  of  excessive 
literary  toil,  notwithstanding  its  satisfactory  results,  Mr.  Benjamin  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  The  Nsw  Wobi^,  with  the  design  of  spending  some  years  in 
Earope. 

Our  limits  permit  us  to  say  no  more  than  that  since  that  time  this  writer  has 
continued  his  literary  pursuits  with  ardor  and  success.  He  has  delivered  leo- 
tores  in  many  of  our  principal  towns  and  cities,  which  have  been  universally 
liked  and  have  won  him  "  golden  opinions."  He  is  still  by  profession  a  public 
speaker,  resides  in  New  York  City,  and  is  constantly  invited  to  deliver  poems  and 
addresses  before  various  literary  assoeiations.  Of  the  foUewing  selections,  the 
sonnet — A  lAft  of  Lettered  Ea»e — ^has  never  before,  we  believe,  appeared  in 
print 

THE  DEPARTED. 

The  departed  t  the  departed ! 

They  visit  us  in  dreams, 
And  they  glide  above  our  memories 

Like  shadows  over  streams ; 
But  where  the  cheerful  lights  of  home 

In  constant  lustre  bum, 
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The  departed,  the  departed 
Can  neTer  more  return ! 

The  good,  the  brave,  the  beautiful, 
'  How  dreamless  is  their  sleep, 
Where  rolls  the  dirge-like  music 

Of  the  eyer-tossing  deep  I 
Or  where  the  hurrying  night-winds 

Pale  winter's  robes  haye  spread 
Above  their  narrow  palaces, 

In  the  cities  of  the  dead  I 

I  look  around,  and  feel  the  awe 

Of  one  who  walks  alone 
Among  the  wrecks  of  former  days, 

In  moumftil  ruin  strewn ; 
I  start  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds 

Among  the  cypress-trees, 
For  the  voice  of  the  departed 

Is  borne  upon  the  breeze. 

That  solemn  voice !  it  mingles  with 

Each  free  and  careless  strain ; 
I  scarce  can  think  earth's  minstrelsy 

Will  cheer  my  heart  again. 
The  melody  of  summer  waves, 

The  thrilling  notes  of  birds, 
Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  their  remembered  words. 

I  sometimes  dream  their  pleasant  smiles 

Still  on  me  sweetly  fall. 
Their  tones  of  love  I  faintly  hear 

My  name  in  sadness  call. 
I  know  that  they  are  happy, 

With  their  angel-plumage  on, 
But  my  heart  is  very  desolate 

To  Uiink  that  they  are  gone. 


^HOW  OHSERT  ARE  THE  MARINERS!" 

How  cheery  are  the  mariners, — 

Those  lovers  of  the  sea ! 
Their  hearts  are  like  its  yesty  waves. 

As  bounding  and  as  free. 
They  whistle  when  the  storm-bird  wheels 

In  circles  round  the  mast ; 
And  sing  when  deep  in  foam  the  ship 

Ploughs  onward  to  the  blast 

What  care  the  mariners  for  gales  ? 

There's  music  in  their  roar, 
When  wide  the  berth  along  the  lee, 

Atfd  leagues  of  room  before. 
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Let  billows  toss  to  mountain-heights, 

Or  sink  to  chasms  low, 
The  yessel  stoat  will  ride  it  oat, 

Nor  reel  beneath  the  blow. 

"V^ith  streamers  down  and  canTass  fturl'd. 

The  gallant  hall  will  float 
Becurely,  as  on  inland  lake 

A  silken-tassell'd  boat : 
And  sound  asleep  some  mariners, 

And  some  with  watchftil  eyes. 
Will  fearless  be  of  dangers  dark 

That  roll  along  the  skies. 

God  keep  those  cheery  mariners  I 

And  temper  all  the  gales 
That  sweep  against  the  rocky  coast 

To  their  storm-shatter'd  sails ; 
And  men  on  shore  will  bless  the  ship 

That  could  so  guided  be, 
Safe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

To  braTe  the  mighty  sea ! 


8P0ET. 

To  see  a  fellow  of  a  sununer's  morning, 
With  a  large  foxhound  of  a  slumberous  eye, 
And  a  slim  gun,  go  slowly  lounging  by. 

About  to  giye  the  feather'd  bipeds  warning 
That  probably  they  may  be  shot  hereafter, 
Excites  in  me  a  quiet  kind  of  laughter ; 

For,  though  I  am  no  lover  of  the  sport 
Of  harmless  murder,  yet  it  is  to  me 
Almost  the  funniest  thing  on  earth  to  see 

A  corpulent  person,  breathing  with  a  snort, 

Qo  on  a  shooting-frolic  all  alone ; 

For  well  I  know  that,  when  he's  out  of  town. 
He  and  his  dog  and  gun  will  all  lie  down. 

And  undestructiye  sleep  till  game  and  light  are  flown. 


PRE88  ON. 

Press  on !  there's  no  such  word  as  fail ! 

Press  nobly  on  I  the  goal  is  near, — 
Ascend  the  mountain !  breast  the  gale ! 

Look  upward,  onward, — ^neyer  fear  I 
Why  shooidst  thou  fiunt?    Heaven  smiles  aboTe, 

Though  storm  and  vapor  intervene ; 
That  Ban  shines  on,  whose  name  is  Love, 

Serenely  o'er  Life's  shadow'd  scene. 

Press  on  1  surmount  the  rooky  steeps. 
Climb  boldly  o'er  the  torrent's  arch ; 

He  fails  alone  who  feebly  creeps ; 
He  wins,  who  dares  the  hero's  maaeh. 
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Be  thou  »  hero !  lei  thy  might 
Tramp  on  eternal  snows  its  way. 

And  through  the  ebon  walls  of  night 
Hew  down  a  passage  onto  day. 

Press  on !  if  Fortune  play  thee  false 

To-day,  to-morrow  she'll  be  true ; 
Whom  now  she  sinks  she  now  exalte. 

Taking  old  gifts  and  granting  new. 
The  wisdom  of  the  present  hour 

Makes  up  for  follies  past  and  gone, — 
To  weakness  strength  succeeds,  and  power 

From  frailty  springs, — ^press  on !  press  on! 

Press  on !  what  though  upon  the  ground 

Thy  love  lias  been  pour'd  out  like  rain  f 
That  happiness  is  always  found 

The  sweetest,  which  is  bom  of  pain. 
Oft  *mid  the  forest's  deepest  glooms, 

A  bird  sings  from  some  blighted  tree. 
And,  in  the  dreariest  desert,  blooms 

A  neyer-dying  rose  for  thee. 

Therefore,  press  on !  and  reach  the  goal. 

And  gain  the  prize,  and  wear  the  crown ; 
Faint  not !  for  to  the  steadfast  soul 

Come  wealth  and  honor  and  renown. 
To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  keep 

Thy  mind  from  sloth,  thy  heart  from  soil ; 
Press  on  I  and  thou  shalt  surely  reap 

A  heayenly  harvest  for  thy  toil ! 


THE   SEXTON. 

Nigh  to  a  graTo  that  was  newly  made, 
Lean'd  a  sexton  old  on  his  earth-worn  spade. 
His  work  was  done,  and  he  paused  to  wait 
The  frineral  train  through  the  open  gate: 
A  relic  of  bygone  days  was  he, 
And  his  locks  were  white  as  the  foamy  sea, — 
And  these  words  came  from  his  lips  so  thin  :— 
"  I  gather  them  in  I  I  gather  them  in ! 

**  I  gather  them  in  I  for,  man  and  boy, 
Year  after  year  of  grief  and  joy, 
Pyo  builded  the  houses  that  lie  around 
In  eyery  nook  of  this  burial-ground. 
Mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son, 
Come  to  my  solitude  one  by  one, — 
But,  come  they  strangers  or  come  they  kin, 
I  gather  them  in  I  I  gather  them  in  I 

**  Many  are  with  me,  but  still  Fm  alone  I 

I  am  king  of  the  dead, — and  I  make  my  throne 

On  a  monument-slab  of  marble  cold. 

And  mj  sceptre  of  rule  is  the  spade  I  hold. 
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Gome  they  f^m  cottage  or  oome  they  from  hall,— 
Mankind  are  my  subjects, — all,  all,  all  I 
Let  them  loiter  in  pleasure  or  toilfully  spin,-— 
I  gather  them  in  I  I  gather  them  in ! 

'*  I  gather  them  in, — and  their  final  rest, 

Is  here,  down  here  in  the  earth's  dark  breast;"— 

And  the  sexton  ceased, — ^for  the  funeral  train 

Wound  mutely  over  that  solemn  plain : 

And  I  said  to  my  heart, — When  time  is  told, 

A  mightier  Yoioe  than  tiiat  sexton's  old 

Will  sound  o'er  the  last  trump's  dreadful  din, — 

**  I  gather  them  in !  I  gather  them  in !" 


A  UPE  OF  LETTERED  EASE. 

A  life  of  letter'd  ease !  what  joy  to  lead 
A  life  of  intellectual  calm  and  peace : 
Such  as  a  poet  in  a  vale  of  Greece — 

Thine,  Arcady — ^might  have  ei^oy'd,  indeed. 

Where  hour  on  hour,  untouch'd  by  haste  or  speed. 
Might  lapse  serenely  like  a  summer  stream ; 

Where  not  a  single  thought  of  gain  or  greed 
Could  mar  the  murmurous  music  of  his  dream. 

Oh  that  such  life  were  mine ! — ^to  hoard,  not  spend  !• 
The  golden  moments  would  like  ingots  seem, 
Each  affluent  day  with  new-found  treasure  teem. 

And  my  large  wealth  have  neither  loss  nor  end. 
Meet  in  the  markets,  merchants,  as  you  please, — 
Be  mine  the  scholar's  life  of  letter'd  ease. 


EGBERT  T.  CONRAD,  1809—1868. 

BoBSBT  T.  OoNBAn,  the  son  of  John  Conrad,  who  .was  for  many  years  an  ex- 
teniiye  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  that  oity  on  tkie 
lOlh  of  June,  1809.  He  studied  law  with  his  nnole,  Thomas  Eittera,  an  eminent 
jurist,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1830.  While  a  student,  he  wrote  his  first 
tragedy,  Oonrcul  ofNtxpUtf  which  was  quite  8ucoessftil,  and  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  best  of  his  poems.  Shortly  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  conneoted 
himself  with  the  press,  and  shared  the  editorial  duties' of  some  of  the  loading 
journals  of  the  city ;  bat,  the  labor  proving  too  much  for  his  health,  he' resumed 
the  praetioe  of  his  profession  in  1884.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Goyemor  Ritner  Recorder  of  the  Recorder's  Court ;  and  on  the  27th 
of  Maieh,  1838,  with  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  bar,  he  was  oom- 
missioned  by  the  same  Governor  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, — ^being  a  higher  and  more  extended  juris- 
diction. Upon  the  union  of  the  several  municipalities  of  Philadelphia  into  one 
great  "eonaolidated"  city  in  1854»  he  was  elected  Mayor  by  a  large  mi^orily.  On 
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the  resignation  of  Judge  Eelley  in  1856|  he  wu  appointed  hj  Goyernor  PoUock, 
on  the  30th  of  November  of  that  year,  to  fill  the  yaeancy  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Quarter  Seraions.  But  he  did  not  lire  long  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
this  responsible  poet,  as  he  died  on  Sunday,  June  27,  1858. 

In  1853,  Judge  Conrad  published  Aylwtere,  or  the  Bondman  of  Kmi/  and  ctktr 
Poemt.  The  tragedy  of  AylmerB  is  his  principal  production,  and  its  merits  ae  an 
acting  play  are  said  to  be  great  The  hero,  who  assumes  the  name  otAifUnent  ii 
Jack  Cade,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  English  peasantry  in  the  insurrection  of 
1450.  The  other  principal  poems  of  our  author  are, — The  Sont  of  tie  WUdemeu, 
a  meditatiye  poem  on  the  aborigines  of  our  land ;  and  a  series  of  Sonneta  on  tie 
LorcTe  Prefer,  marked  by  great  yigor  as  weU  as  beauty  and  pathos. 

THE  PBIDE  OF   WOBTH. 

There  is  a  joy  in  worth, 
A  high,  mysterious,  soul-pervading  charm ; 
Which,  never  daunted,  ever  bright  and  warm, 

Mocks  at  the  idle,  shadowy  ills  of  earth ; 
Amid  the  gloom  is  bright,  and  tranquil  in  the  storm. 

It  asks,  it  needs  no  aid ; 
It  makes  the  proud  and  lofty  soul  its  throne : 
There,  in  its  self-created  heaven,  alone. 

No  fear  to  shake,  no  memory  to  upbraid, 
It  sits  a  lesser  God ; — ^life,  life  is  all  its  own ! 

The  stoic  was  not  wrong : 
There  is  no  evil  to  the  virtuous  brave ; 
Or  in  the  battle's  rift,  or  on  the  wave, 

Worshipp'd  or  scom'd,  alone  or  'mid  the  throng, 
He  is  himself, — a  man  1  not  life's  nor  fortune's  slave. 

Power  and  wealth  and  fame 
Are  but  as  weeds  upon  life's  troubled  tide : 
Give  me  but  these, — a  spirit  tempest-tried, 

A  brow  unshrinking,  and  a  soul  of  flame. 
The  joy  of  conscious  worth,  its  courage  and  its  pride! 

SONNET. — THT  KINGDOM  OOMEt 

.   Thy  kingdom  come !    Speed,  angel  wings,  that  time ! 
Then,  known  no  more  the  guile  of  gain,  the  leer 
Of  lewdness,  frowning  power  or  pallid  fear, 
The  shriek  of  suffering  or  the  howl  of  crime, 
All  will  be  Thine,— all  blest  I     Thy  kingdom  come  t 
Then  in  Thy  arms  the  sinless  earth  will  rest, 
As  smiles  the  infant  on  its  mother's  breast. 
The  dripping  bayonet  and  the  kindling  drum 
Unknown, — ^for  not  a  foe ;  the  thong  unknown, — 
For  not  a  slave ;  the  cells  o'er  which  Despair 
Flaps  his  black  wing  and  fans  the  sigh-swollen  air. 
Deserted  I     Night  will  pass  and  hear  no  groan ; 
Glad  Day  look  down,  nor  see  nor  guilt  nor  guile, 
And  all  that  Thou  hast  made  reflect  Thy  smile. 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

OhPTKR  WsHDBLL  HoLiTBB,  M.D.,  the  poet-physioian,  ib  a  son  of  the  Bey. 
AMel  Holmes,  D.D.,  of  Oambridge,  Massaohvsetts,  author  of  the  "Annals  of 
Ameriea."  He  was  born  on  the  2flflh  of  Angnst,  1809,  and  was  graduated  at  Bar- 
▼ard  UniTersity  in  1829.  He  Uien  studied  medicine,  and  in  1833  went  to  Europe. 
Ketoming  home  in  1835,  he  commenoed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston  the 
following  year.  In  1838,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Dartmonth  College.  This  professorship  he  resigned  on 
his  marriage  in  1840,  and,  in  1847,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in 
Harvard  UniTersity,  yaoated  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  John  0.  Warren,  which  he 
still  fills.  In  1849,  he  relinquished  practice,  and  fixed  his  snm3er  residence  in 
Pittsfield,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.    In  the  winter  he  resides  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  written  a  nun|)l)er  of  prise  medical  Assays,  and  has  contributed 
oecasionally  to  medical  journals ;  but  he  was  earlier  and  better  known  to  the 
public  by  his  poems,  which,  by  their  genuine,  easy,  and  unafiected  wit,  are  nn- . 
riralled  in  our  literature.*  Within  the  last  year,  howerer.  Dr.  Holmes  has  dis- 
played more  Ailly  his  wonderful  powers  in  the  papers  commenced  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly/'  in  November,  1857,  entitled  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break/aet- Table,  This 
series  of  papers  constitutes,  in  our  estimation,  one  of  the  most  racy,  interesting, 
and  brilliant  series  of  magazine-articles  ever  published  either  in  this  country  or  in 
England.  For  wit,  pathos,  profound  philosophical  speculation,  nice  descriptive 
powers,  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  aptness  and  force  of  illustration,  united 
to  great  wealth  of  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  knowledge,  and  all  in  a  style 
that  is  a  model  for  the  light  essay,  these  papers  have  given  the  author  a  very 
high  rank  in  American  literatorew' 


MY  AUNT. 

My  aunt  I  my  dear  unmarried  aunt  I 

Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown ; 
Yet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  zone : 
I  know  it  hurts  her, — though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can ; 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 

For  life  is  but  a  span. 


My  aunt,  my  poor  deluded  aunt  I 
Her  hair  is  almost  gray ; 

Why  will  she  train  that  winter  ourl 
In  such  a  spring-like  way  ? 


I  A  beantifiil  edition  of  his  poems  is  published  by  Tioknor  A  Fields. 

'  He  has  begun  a  series  of  similar  papers  in  the  same  magaiine  for  1859, 
entitled  The  Frofeuor  aJt  the  Break/aet- Table.  The  first  papers— rA«  Autoeral 
of  the  Break/a9t-Table-'htkY9  been  published  in  one  vol.  by  Phillips  A  Sampson. 
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How  ean  she  lay  her  glames  down, 

And  say  ^he  reads  as  well, 
When,  through  a  double  conyex  lens, 

She  just  makes  out  to  spell  T 

Her  fathei^-grandpapa  1  forglTO 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles — 
Vow'd  she  should  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles. 
He  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school ; 

'Twas  in  her  thirteenth  June ; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

«  Two  towels  and  a  spoon." 

They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board, 
^     To  make  her  straight  and  tall ; 
They  laced  her  up,  they  starYed  her  down. 

To  make  her  light  and  small ; 
They  pinch'd  her  feet,  they  singed  her  hair. 

They  screwed  it  up  with  pins, — 
Oh,  neyer  mortal  sufferM  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins. 

So,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done, 

My  g^randsire  brought  her  back ; 
(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth 

Might  follow  on  the  track ;) 
**  Ah  I'"  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
''What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 

Against  a  desperate  man  t" 

Alas  I  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche, 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade 
Tore  from  the  trembling  father's  arms 

His  all-aocomplish'd  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  been  1 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  ungather'd  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  RIDICULOUS. 

I  wrote  some  lines  once  on  a  time 

In  wondrous  merry  mood, 
And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  say 

They  were  exceeding  good. 

They  were  so  queer,  so  very  queer, 

I  laugh'd  as  I  would  die ; 
Albeit,  in  the  general  way, 

A  sober  man  am  I. 


I  oall'd  my  servant,  and  he  came 
How  kind  it  was  of  him. 

To  mind  a  slender  man  like  me, 
He  of  the  mighty  limb  1 
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**  These  to  the  printer,"  I  ezolaim*d. 

And,  in  my  humorous  way, 
I  ftdded,  (as  a  trifling  jest,) 

••  There'll  be  the  devil  to  pay." 

He  took  the  paper,  and  I  watch'd, 

And  saw  him  peep  within ; 
At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  faoe 

Was  all  upon  the  grin. 

He  read  the  next ;  the  grin  grew  broad, 

And  shot  from  ear  to  ear ; 
He  read  the  third ;  a  chuckling  noise 

I  now  began  to  hear. 

The  fourth ;  he  broke  into  a  roar ; 

The  fifth,  his  waistband  split; 
The  sixth,  he  burst  five  buttons  off. 

And  tumbled  in  a  fit. 

Ten  days  and  nights,  with  sleepless  eye, 

I  watch'd  that  wretched  man. 
And  since,  I  neyer  dare  to  write 

As  ftinny  as  I  can. 


THE  <)HAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadow'd  main, — 

The  Yenturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reeft  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  liying  gauxe  no  more  uufUrl ; 

Wreck'd  is  the  ship  of  pearl  I 

And  e^ery  chambered  cell. 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  gprowing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  reveard, — 
Its  iris'd  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unseaVd  I 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through. 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretch'd  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  t^om  her  lap,  forlorn ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  bom 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreath^  horn  t 
63 
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While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  oayes  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings:- 

Bnild  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  1 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  f^ee, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  seal 


THE  TWO  AKMIES. 

As  life's  unending  column  pours, 
Tw-o  marsliall'd  hosts  are  seen, — 

Two  armies  on  the  trampled  shores 
That  Death  flows  blaok  between. 

One  marches  to  the  drum-beat's  roll. 
The  wide-mouth'd  clarion's  bray. 

And  bears  upon  a  crimson  scroll, 
"  Our  glory  is  to  slay." 

One  moves  in  silence  by  the  stream. 

With  sad,  yet  watchful  eyes, 
Calm  as  the  patient  planet's  gleam 

That  walks  the  clouded  skies. 

Along  its  firont  no  sabres  shine, 

No  blood-red  pennons  wave : 
Its  banner  bears  the  single  line, 

'*  Our  duty  is  to  save." 

For  those  no  death-bed's  lingering  shade ; 

At  Honor's  trumpet-call, 
With  knitted  brow  and  lifted  blade, 

In  Glory's  arms  they  fall. 

For  these  no  clashing  falchions  bright, 

No  stirring  battle-cry ; 
The  bloodless  stabber  calls  by  night,— 

Each  answers,  "  Here  am  I !" 

For  those  the  sculptor's laurell'd  bust. 

The  builder's  marble  piles, 
The  anthems  pealing  o'er  their  dust 

Through  long  cathedral  aisles. 

For  these  the  blossom-sprinkled  turf 
That  floods  the  lonely  graves, 

When  Spring  rolls  in  her  sea-green  surf 
In  flowery-foaming  waves. 

Two  paths  lead  upward  from  below. 

And  angels  wait  above. 
Who  count  each  burning  life-drop's  flow. 

Each  falling  tear  of  Love. 
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Though  from  the  Hero's  bleeding  breast 

Her  pulses  Freedom  drew, 
Though  the  white  lilies  in  her  orest 

Sprang  from  that  scarlet  dew, — 

While  Valor's  haughty  champions  wait 

Till  all  their  scars  are  shown, 
LoTe  walks  unchallenged  through  the  gate, 

To  sit  beside  the  Throne ! 


THE  FRONT  AND   SIDE  DOORS. 

Every  person's  feelings  have  a  ironi-dooT  and  a  side-door 
by  which  they  may  be  entered.  The  front-door  is  on  the 
street.  Some  keep  it  always  open }  some  keep  it  latched ',  some, 
locked ;  some^  bolted, — with  a  chain  that  will  let  yon  peep  in,  but 
not  get  in;  and  some  nail  it  up,  so  that  nothing  can  pass  its 
threshold.  This  ^nt-door  leads  into  a  passage  which  opens  into 
an  anta-room,  and  this  into  the  interior  apartments.  The  side- 
door  opens  at  once  into  the  sacred  chambers. 

There  is  almost  always  at  least  one  key  to  this  side-<loor.  This 
is  carried  for  years  hidden  in  a  mother's  bosom.  Fathers,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  and  friends,  often,  but  by  no  means  so  universally, 
have  duplicates  of  it.  The  wedding-ring  conveys  a  right  to  one ; 
alas,  if  none  is  given  with  it  I 

Be  very  care^  to  whom  you  trust  one  of  these  keys  of  the  side- 
door.  The  fact  of  possessing  one  renders  those  even  who  are 
dear  to  you  very  terrible  at  times.  You  can  keep  the  world  out 
from  your  front-door,  or  receive  visitors  only  when  you  are  ready 
for  them ;  but  those  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  or  of  certain 
grades  of  intimacy,  can  come  in  at  the  side-door,  if  they  will,  at 
any  hour  and  in  any  mood.  Some  of  them  have  a  scale  of  your 
whole  nervous  sjrstem,  and  can  play  all  the  gamut  of  your  sensi- 
bilities in  semitones, — ^touching  the  naked  nerve-pulps  as  a  pianist 
strikes  the  keys  of  his  instrument.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are 
as  great  masters  of  this  nerve-playing  as  Vieuxtemps  or  Thalberg 
in  their  lines  of  performance.  •  Married  life  is  the  school  in  which 
the  most  accomplished  artists  in  this  department  are  found.  A 
delicate  woman  is  the  best  instrument ;  she  has  such  a  magnificent 
compass  of  sensibilities  I  From  the  deep  inward  moan  which 
follows  pressure  on  the  great  nerves  of  right,  to  the  sharp  cry  as 
the  filaments  of  taste  are  struck  with  a  crashing  sweep,  is  a  range 
which  no  other  instrument  possesses.  A  few  exercises  on  it  daily 
at  home  fit  a  man  wonderfully  for  his  habitual  labors,  and  refresh 
him  immensely  as  he  returns  from  them.  No  stranger  can  get  a 
great  many  notes  of  torture  out  of  a  human  soul :  it  takes  one  that 
knows  it  well, — ^parent,  child,  brother,  sister,  intimate.     Be  very 
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careful  to  whom  you  ^ve  a  side-door  key ;  too  many  have  diem 
already. 

OLD  AGE  AND  THE  PROFESSOR. 

Old  Age,  tlufl  is  Mr.  Professor;  Mr.  Professor,  this  is  Old  Age. 

Old  Age, — Mr.  Professor,  I  hope  to  see  you  well.  I  have 
known  you  for  some  time,  though  I  think  you  did  not  know  me. 
Shall  we  walk  down  the  street  together  ? 

Professor,  (drawing  back  a  little.) — We  can  talk  more  quietly, 
perhaps,  in  my  study.  WiU  you  tell  me  how  it  is  you  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  everybody  you  are  introduced  to,  though  he  evi- 
dently considers  you  an  entire  stranger  ? 

Old  Age, — ^I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  force  myself  upon  a  per- 
son's recognition  until  I  have  known  him  at  least  ^ve  jfears. 

Professor. — ^Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  known  me  ao 
long  as  that  ? 

Old  Age, — ^I  do.  I  left  my  card  on  you  longer  ago  than  that, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  never  read  it ;  yet  I  see  you  have  it  with  you. 

Professor. — Where  ? 

Old  Age. — ^There,  between  your  eyebrows, — three  straight 
lines  running  up  and  down;  all  the  probate  courts  know  that 
token, — "  Old  Age,  his  mark."  Put  your  forefinger  on  the  inner 
end  of  one  eyebrow,  and  your  middle  finger  on  the  inner  end  of 
the  other  eyebrow ;  now  separate  the  fingers,  and  you  will  smooth 
out  my  sign  manual ;  that's  the  way  you  used  to  look  before  I  left 
my  card  on  you. 

Professor. — What  message  do  people  generally  send  back  when 
you  first  call  on  them  ? 

Old  Age, — Not  at  home.  Then  I  leave  a  card  and  go.  Next 
year  I  call ;  get  the  same  answer ;  leave  another  card.  So  for 
five  or  six — sometimes  ten:— years  or  more.  At  last,  if  they  don't 
let  me  in,  I  break  in  through  the  front  door  or  the  windows. 

We  talked  together  in  this  way  some  time.  Then  Old  Age 
said  again, — Come,  let  us  walk  down  the  street  together, — and 
ofiered  me  a  cane,  an  eye-glass,  a  tippet,  and  a  pair  of  over-shoes. 
— ^No,  much  obliged  to  you,  said  I..  I  don't  want  those  things, 
and  I  had  a  little  rather  talk  with  you  here,  privately,  in  my  study. 
So  I  dressed  myself  up  in  a  jaunty  way  and  walked  out  alone ; — 
got  a  fall,  caught  a  cold,  was  laid  up  with  a  lumbago,  and  had 
time  to  think  over  this  whole  matter. . 


THE  BRAIN. 

Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The  Angel  of  Life  winds 
them  up  once  for  all,  then  closes  the  case,  and  gives  the  key  into 
the  hands  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection. 
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Tio-tac !  tio-tao  I  go  die  wheels  of  thought ;  our  will  cannot 
stop  them  ;  they  cannot  stop  themselves ;  sleep  cannot  still  them ; 
madness  only  makes  them  go  faster;  death  alone  can  break  into 
the  case,  and,  seizing  the  ever-swinging  pendulum,  which  we  call 
the  heart,  silence  at  last  the  clicking  of  the  terrible  escapement 
we  have  carried  so  long  beneath  our  wrinkled  fi>reheads. 


THE  SEA-SHORE  AND  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

I  have  lived  by  the  sea-shore  and  by  the  moimtains.  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  say  which  is  best.  The  one  where  your  place  is  is 
the  best  for  you.  But  this  difference,  there  is :  you  can  domes- 
ticate mountains,  but  the  sea  is  ferta  naiura,  Tou  may  have  a 
hut,  or  know  the  owner  of  one,  on  the  mountain-side ;  you  see  a 
light  half-way  up  its  ascent  in  the  evening,  and  you  know  there  is 
a  home,  and  you  might  share  it.  You  have  noted  certain  trees, 
perhaps ;  you  know  the  particuhir  zone  where  the  hemlocks  look 
BO  black  in  October,  when  the  maples  and  beeches  have  faded. 
All  its  reliefs  and  intaglios  have  electrotyped  themselves  in  the 
medallions  that  hang  round  the  walls  of  your  memory's  chamber. 
The  sea  remembers  nothing.  It  is  feline.  It  licks  your  feet, — ^its 
huge  flanks  purr  very  pleasantly  for  you ;  but  it  will  crack  your 
bones  and  eat  you,  for  sill  that,  and  wipe  the  crimsoned  foam  from 
its  jaws  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  mountains  give  their 
lost  children  berries  and  water ;  the  sea  mocks  their  thirst  and 
lets  them  die.  The  mountains  have  a  grand,  stupid,  lovable  tran-^ 
quillity ;  the  sea  has  a  fascinating,  treacherous  intelligence.  The 
mountains  lie  about  like  huge  ruminants,  their  broad  backs  awfril 
to  look  upon,  but  safe  to  handle.  The  sea  smooths  its  silver  scales 
until  you  cannot  see  their  joints, — ^but  their  shining  is  that  of  a 
snake's  belly,  after  all.  In  deeper  suggestiveness  I  find  as  great 
a  difference.  The  mountains  dwarf  mankind  and  foreshorten  the 
procession  of  its  long  generations.  The  sea  drowns  out  humanity 
and  time;  it  has  no  sympathy  with  either;  for  it  belongs  to 
eternity,  and  of  that  it  sings  its  monotonous  song  for  ever 
and  ever. 

Yet  I  should  love  to  have  a  little  box  by  the  sea-shore.  I 
should  love  to  gaze  out  on  the  wild  feline  element  from  a  front 
window  of  my  own,  just  as  I  should  love  to  look  on  a  caged 
panther,  and  see  it  stretch  its  shining  length,  and  then  curl  over 
and  lap  its  smooth  sides,  and  by-and-by  begin  to  lash  itself  into 
rage,  and  show  its  white  teeth,  and  spring  at  its  bars^  and  howl 
the  cry  of  its  mad,  but,  to  me,  harmless  fury. 
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MT  LAST  WALK  WITH   THE  SGHOOLMISTUESS. 

I  can't  say  just  how  many  walks  she  and  I  had  taken  together 
before  this  one.  I  found  the  effect  of  going  out  every  morning 
was  decidedly  favorable  on  her  health.  Two  pleasing  dimples, 
the  places  for  which  were  just  marked  when  she  came,  played, 
shadowy,  in  her  freshening  cheeks  when  she  smiled  and  nodded 
good-morning  to  me  from  ^e  school-house  steps.  *  *  * 

The  schoolmistress  had  tried  life.  Once  in  a  while  one  meets 
with  a  single  soul  greater  than  all  the  living  pageant  that  passes 
before  it.  As  the  pale  astronomer  sits  in  his  study  with  sunken 
eyes,  and  thin  fingers,  and  weighs  Uradus  or  Neptune  as  in  a 
balance,  so  there  are  meek,  slight  women  who  have  weighed  all 
which  this  planetary  life  can  offer,  and  hold  it  like  a  bauble  in  the 
palm  of  their  slender  hands.  This  was  one  of  them.  Fortune 
had  left  her,  sorrow  had  baptized  her;  the  routine  of  labor  and 
the  loneliness  of  almost  friendless  city-life  were  before  her.  Yet, 
as  I  looked  upon  her  tranquil  face,  gradually  regaining  a  cheerful- 
ness which  was  often  sprightly,  as  she  became  interested  in  the 
various  matters  we  talked  about  and  places  we  visited,  I  saw  that 
eye  and  lip  and  every  shifting  lineament  were  made  for  love, — 
unconscious  of  their  sweet  office  as  yet,  and  meeting  the  cold 
aspect  of  Duty  with  the  natural  graces  which  were  meant  for  the 
reward  of  nothing  less  than  the  Great  Passion. 

It  was  on  the  Common  that  we  were  walking.  The  muU,  or 
boulevard  of  our  Common,  you  know,  has  various  branches  1^- 
ing  from  it  in  different  directions.  One  of  these  runs  downward 
from  opposite  Joy  Street  southward  across  the  whole  length  of  the 
Common  to  Boylston  Street.  We  called  it  the  long  path,  and 
were  fond  of  it. 

I  felt  very  weak  indeed  (though  of  a  tolerably  robust  habit)  as 
we  came  opposite  the  head  of  this  path  on  that  morning.  I  think 
I  tried  to  speak  twice  without  making  myself  distinctly  audible. 
At  last  I  got  out  the  question, — ^Will  you  take  the  long  path  with 
me  ?  Certainly, — said  the  schoolmistress, — with  much  pleasure. 
Think, — ^I  said, — ^before  you  answer :  if  you  take  the  long  path 
with  me  now,  I  shall  interpret  it  that  we  are  to  part  no  more  I 
The  schoolmistress  stepped  back  with  a  sudden  movement,  as  if 
an  arrow  had  struck  her. 

One  of  the  long  granite  blocks  used  as  seats  was  hard  by, — ^the 
one  you  may  still  see  close  by  the  Gingko-tree.  Pray,  sit  down, 
— ^I  said.  No,  no, — she  answered,  softly, — ^I  will  walk  the  lon^ 
path  with  you ! 

The  old  gentleman  who  sits  opposite  met  us  walking,  arm  in 
arm,  about  the  middle  of  the  long  path,  and  said,  very  charm- 
ingly,— "  Good-morning,  my  dears  !" 
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ALBERT   PIKE. 

Albbrt  Pikb  was  born  in  Boston,  December  29, 1809.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College,  but,  not  being  able  to  meet  its  expenses,  he 
became  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  grammar-school  at  Newbnryport,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  jear  its  principaL  In  1831  he  was  seized  with  a  spirit  of  adventoxe^ 
and  started  in  his  travels  to  the  West  and  South,  going  through  New  York,  Ohio, 
Kontnoky,  Tennessee,  to  St  Louis, — thence  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  was  engaged 
a  year  in  merchandise, — and  thence  along  the  Red  River  to  Little  Rock.  Here 
a  trilling  eiroomstanee  caused  him  to  make  that  place  his  home;  for,  being 
out  of  ftnds,  he  wrote  some  pieces  of  poetry  for  a  newspaper  printed  there,  with 
which  the  editor  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  invited  him  to  become  his  part&er. 
The  proposition  was  gladly  accepted,  and  here  commenced  a  new  era  of  his  life. 
The  **  Arkansas  Advocate"  was  edited  by  him  to  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  when 
it  became  his  property.  Soon  after  this  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
sold  hiB  printing-establishment,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession. 

Mr.  Pike  has  published  a  volume  entitled  Pro€6  Sketchet  and  Poema.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  beautiftil  and  spirited  piece,  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered, entitled 

TO   THE   MOOKINChBIRD. 

Then  glorious  mocker  of  the  world !     I  hear 
Thy  many  voices  ringing  through  the  glooms 

Of  these  green  solitudes, — and  all  the  clear, 

Bright  joyance  of  their  song  enthralls  the  ear 
^d  floods  the  heart.     Over  the  spherM  tombs 

Of  vanish' d  nations  rolls  thy  music-tide. 
No  light  from  history's  starlike  page  illumes 

The  memory  of  those  nations, — they  have  died. 
None  cares  for  them  but  thou,  and  thou  mayst  sing, 
Perhaps,  o'er  me, — as  now  thy  song  doth  ring 
^         Over  their  bones  by  whom  thou  once  wast  deifi^. 

Thou  scomer  of  all  cities  !     Thou  dost  leave 

The  world's  turmoil  and  never-ceasing  din. 
Where  one  from  others  no  existence  weaves. 
Where  the  old  sighs,  the  young  turns  gray  and  grieves, 

Where  misery  gnaws  the  maiden's  heart  within ; 
And  thou  dost  flee  into  the  broad,  green  woods, 

And  with  thy  soul  of  music  thou  dost  win 
Their  heart  to  harmony, — ^no  jar  intrudes 

Upon  thy  sounding  melody.     Oh,  where, 

Amid  the  sweet  musicians  of  the  air. 
Is  one  so  dear  as  thee  to  these  old  solitudes  ? 

Ha!  what  a  burst  was  thatl  the  ^olian  strain 
Goes  floating  through  the  tangled  passages 

Of  the  lone  woods, — and  now  it  comes  again, — 

A  multitudinous  melody, — ^like  a  rain 
Of  glossy  music  under  echoing  trees, 
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Orer  a  ringing  lake ;  it  wraps  the  soul 
With  a  bright  harmony  of  happiness, — 

Even  as  a  gem  is  wrapt,  when  round  it  roll 
Their  waves  of  brilliant  flame, — ^till  we  become,  . 
E'en  with  the  excess  of  our  deep  pleasure,  dumb, 

And  pant  like  some  swift  runner  clinging  to  the  goaL 

I  would,  sweet  bird,  that  I  might  Uto  with  thee, 
Amid  the  eloquent  grandeur  of  the  shades, 

Alone  with  nature, — but  it  itiay  not  be; 

I  haye  to  struggle  with  the  tumbling  sea 
Of  human  life  until  existence  fades 

Into  death's  darkness.     Thou  wilt  sing  and  soar 
Through  the  thick  woods  and  shadow-checker'd  glades, 

While  naught  of  sorrow  oasts  a  dimness  o'er 
The  brilliance  of  thy  heart, — ^but  I  must  wear, 
As  now,  my  garmenting  of  pain  and  care, — 

As  penitents  of  old  their  galling  sackcloth  wore. 

Tet  why  complain  ? — What  though  fond  hopes  deferr'd 
Have  oTenihadow'd  Youth's  green  paths  with  gloom  1 

Still,  Joy's  rich  music  is  not  all  unheard, — 

There  is  a  Yoioe  sweeter  than  thine,  sweet  bird. 
To  welcome  me,  within  my  humble  home ; — 

There  is  an  eye  with  love's  devotion  bright, 
The  darkness  of  existence  to  illume ! 

Then  why  complain  ?     When  death  shall  cast  his  blight^ 
Over  the  spirit,  then  my  bones  shall  rest 
Beneath  these  trees, — and  ftrom  thy  swelling  breast, 

O'er  them  thy  song  shall  pour  like  a  rich  flood  of  light. 


ANNA  PETRE   DINNIES. 

Ahha  Pbtsb  Dminss  Is  the  daughter  of  Judge  Shackelford,  of  Georgetown, 
South  Carolina.  When  a  child,  her  father  removed  to  Charleston,  where  she  wu 
educated.  For  many  years  she  wrote  poetry  for  varioos  magatines,  under  the 
signatore  of  Moina,  In  1830,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  John  G.  Dinnies,  of  St  Looii, 
Missouri,  where  she  resided  for  many  years.  In  1845,  her  husband  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  whore  she  now  lives.  In  1846,  she  published  a  riohly-fllnstrated 
volume,  enUtlod  The  Floral  Year.  Hor  pieces  celebrating  the  domestic  aifoetiooB 
re  morked  by  unusual  grace  and  tenderness. 


THE  WIFE. 

«  She  flung  her  white  um  round  him — *  Thou  art  all 
Thai  this  poor  heart  can  cling  to.' " 

I  could  have  stemm'd  misfortune's  tide. 
And  borne  the  rich  one's  sneer. 

Have  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  pride, 
Nor  shod  a  single  tear. 
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I  oould  have  smiled  on  every  blow 
From  Life's  full  quiyer  thrown. 

While  I  might  gaze  on  thee,  and  know 
I  should  not  be  **  alone." 

I  oould — I  think  I  could — ^have  brooked, 

E'en  for  a  time,  that  thou 
Upon  my  fading  face  hadst  looked 

With  less  of  love  than  now ; 
For  then  I  shoiild  at  least  have  felt 

The  sweet  hope  still  my  own 
To  win  thee  back,  and,  whilst  Uiou  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  **  alone." 

But  thus  to  see,  from  day  to  day, 

Thy  brightening  eye  and  cheek. 
And  watch  thy  life-sands  waste  away 

Unnumber'd,  slowly,  meek; 
To  meet  thy  smiles  of  tenderness, 

And  catch  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  ever  breathed  to  bless. 

And  feel,  rU  be  "alone;" 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay, 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger, 
As,  filVd  with  heayenward  trust,  they  say, 

"Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer;"' 
Kay,  dearest,  'tis  top  much, — ^this  heart 

Must  break  when  thou  art  gone : 
It  must  not  be ;  we  may  not  part : 

1  could  not  live  •*  alone !" 


TO   MY  husband's  FIRST  ORAT   HAIR. 

**  I  know  thae  not,— I  Io«the  thy  race ; 
But  in  thy  lineKments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,— not  elfiice.' 


Thou  strange,  unbidden  guest  I  from  whence 

Thus  early  hast  thou  come? 
And  wherefore  ?    Rude  intruder,  hence  I 

And  seek  some  fitter  home ! 
These  rich  young  locks  are  all  too  dear, — 
Indeed,  thou  must  not  linger  here  I 

Go  1  take  thy  sober  aspect  where 

The  youthful  cheek  is  fading, 
Or  find  some  furrow'd  brow,  which  Care 

And  Passion  have  been  shading ; 
And  add  thy  sad,  malignant  trace. 
To  mar  the  aged  or  anguish'd  face ! 

Thou  wilt  not  go  ?    Then  answer  me. 
And  tell  what  brought  thee  here  I 

Not  one  of  all  thy  tribe  I  see 
Beside  thyself  appear, 
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And  through  these  bright  and  olnstering  onrU 
Thou  shinest,  a  tiny  thread  of  pearls. 

Thou  art  a  moralist  f  ah,  well ! 

And  oomest  from  Wisdom's  land, 
A  few  sage  axioms  just  to  tell  T 

Well!  well!  I  understand: — 
Old  Truth  has  sent  thee  here  to  bear 
The  maxims  which  we  fain  mutt  hear. 

And  now,  as  I  observe  thee  nearer, 
Thou'rt  pretty — yery  pretty — quite 

As  glossy  and  as  fair — nay,  fairer — 
Than  these,  but  not  so  bright ; 

And  since  thou  came  Truth's  messenger, 

Thou  shalt  remain,  and  speak  of  her. 

She  says  thou  art  a  herald,  sent 
In  kind  and  fHendly  warning, 

To  mix  with  locks  by  Beauty  blent, 
(The  fair  young  brow  adorning,^ 

And  'midst  their  wild  luxuriance  taught 

To  show  thyself,  and  waken  thought. 

That  thought,  which  to  the  dreamer  preaches 

A  lesson  stern  as  true. 
That  all  things  pass  away,  and  teaches 

How  youth  must  vanish  too !  ^ 

And  thou  wert  sent  to  rouse  anew 
This  thought,  whene'er  thou  meet'st  the  view. 

And  comes  there  not  a  whispering  sound, 
A  low,  faint,  murmuring  breath, 

Which,  as  thou  movest,  floats  around 
Like  Echoes  in  their  death  ? 

'*  Time  onward  sweeps,  youth  flies,  pnpwi^*^^ 

Such  is  thine  errand,  First  Gray  Hair. 


WILLIS  GATLOBD  CLARK,  1810—1841. 

Willis  Gatlord  Clark*  was  bom  in  Otlsco,  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  in  ^ 
the  year  1610.  His  fiither  was  an  intelligent  farmer,  and  early  saw  the  indiea-  -^ 
tions  of  that  poetie  talent  which  manifested  itself  in  many  beantifol  efiuionr' 
whUe  he  was  yet  a  youth.  After  completing  his  seholasUo  course,  when  aboot 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  reputation  as  »  poet 
had  already  preceded  him,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend,  the  Bev.  Eira 
Stiles  Bly,  B.B.,  he  oommenoed  a  weekly  miscellany,  similar  in  its  design  sad 
cheraoter  to  the  « Mirror"  of  New  York.    He  soon  found,  however,  that  the 

1  His  twin-brother,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Kniekerbocker 
Hagasine,"  to  the  popularity  of  which  be  has  largely  contributed  by  his  lively 
and  instructive  monthly  lucubrations, — "  The  Editor's  Table,"  and  **  Gossip  with 
Readers  and  Correspondents." 
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profits  were  disproportioned  to  the  labor,  and  was  indnoed  to  abandon  it  He 
then  aseomed,  in  eoi^unotion  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bnntley,  the  eharj^e  of  the 
**  Columbian  Star,"  a  religioofl  and  literary  periodical  of  a  high  character.  While 
connected  with  this,  he  published  nnmerons  fUgitive  pieces  of  great  merits  which 
were  collected  and  published  in  a  yoliiM%  under  the  simple  title  of  Poem:  He 
also  wrote  for  the  "  Knickerbocker"  an  admirable  series  of  papers^  called  Olkt-^ 
podiana,  which  also  were  published  in  one  volume. 

After  being  associated  a  few  years  with  the  editor  of  the  "  ColnmbiaD^tar,"  h« 
was  solicited  to  take  charge  of  the  "Philadelphia  Gasette/'  one  of  the  oldest  an^ 
most  respectable  daily  papers  of  the  city.  He  ultimately  became  its  proprietor 
and  conducted  it  with  great  ability  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  16S6,  he  was 
married  to  Anne  Poyntell  Caldoleugh,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions  and 
raze  accomplishments.  But,  of  a  naturally  delicate  constitution,  she  was  taken 
away  in  the  yeiy  midst  of  her  youth  and  happiness.  The  blow  fell  with  a  crush- 
ing weight  upon  her  husband,  and  from  this  time  his  health  gradually  declined. 
He  continued,  however,  to  write  for  his  paper  until  the  last  day  of  his  lift^  the 
12th  of  June,  1841.1 

MEMOBT. 

'Tis  sweet  to  remember !     I  would  not  forego 

The  charm  which  the  past  o'er  the  present  can  throw, 

For  all  the  gay  visions  that  Fancy  may  weave 

In  her  web  of  illusion,  that  shines  to  deceive. 

We  know  not  the  future, — the  past  we  have/«^,^ 

Its  cherishM  enjoyments  the  bosom  can  melt ; 

Its  raptures  anew  o*er  our  pulses  may  roll, 

When  thoughts  of  the  morrow  fall  cold  on  the  soul. 

'Tis  sweet  to  remember !  when  storms  are  abroad. 
To  see  in  the  rainbow  the  promise  of  God  : 
The  day  may  be  darken'd,  but,  far  in  the  west. 
In  vermilion  and  gold,  sinks  the  sun  to  his  rest ; 
With  smiles  like  the  morning  he  passeth  away : 
Thus  the  beams  of  delight  on  the  spirit  can  play, 

1  "  Mr.  Clark's  distinguishing  traits  are  tenderness,  pathos,  and  melody.  In 
style  and  sentiment  he  is  wholly  original ;  but,  if  he  resemble  any  writer,  it  is  Mr. 
Bryants  The  same  lofty  tone  of  sentiment,  the  same  touches  of  molting  pathos, 
the  same  refined  sympathies  with  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  nature,  and  Uie 
same  melody  of  style,  characterise,  in  an  almost  equal  degree,  these  delightAil 
poets.  The  ordinary  tone  of  Mr.  Clark's  poetry  is  gentle,  solemn,  and  tender 
His  effusions  flow  in  melody  from  a  heart  taU.  of  the  sweetest  affections,  and  upon 
their  surface  is  mirrored  all  that  is  gentle  and  beautiful  in  nature,  rendered  more 
beautiful  by  the  light  of  a  lofty  and  religious  imagination.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
writers  who  have  succeeded  in  making  Uie  poetry  of  religion  attractive.  Young 
is  sad  and  austere,  Cowper  is  at  times  constrained,  and  Wordsworth  is  much  too 
dreamy  for  the  mass ;  but  with  Clark  religion  is  unaffectedly  blended  with  the 
simplest  and  sweetest  affections  of  the  heart.  His  poetry  glitters  with  the  dew, 
not  of  Castalia,  but  of  heaven.  No  man,  however  cold,  can  resist  the  winning 
and  natural  sweetness  and  melody  of  the  tone  of  piety  that  pervades  his  poems." 
— American  Quarterly  Review,  zzii.  462. 

A  feeling  and  beantiftilly-written  memoir  of  Mr.  Clark  will  be  found  tai  the 
Ughteenth  volume  of  the  **  Knickerbocker." 
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When  in  calm  reminiscence  we  gather  the  flowers 
Which  loTe  soatter'd  round  us  In  happier  hours. 

'Tis  sweet  to  remember !    When  friends  are  unkind, 
When  their  coldness  and  carelessness  shadow  the  mind : 
Then,  to  draw  back  the  veil  which  envelops  a  land 
Where  delectable  prospects  in  beauty  expand ; 
To  smell  the  green  fields,  the  fresh  waters  to  hear 
Whose  once  fairy  music  enchanted  the  ear ; 
To  drink  in  the  smiles  that  delighted  us  then, 
To  list  the  fond  Yoices  of  childhood  again, — 
Oh,  this  the  sad  heart,  like  a  reed  that  is  bruised. 
Binds  up,  when  the  banquet  of  hope  is  reAised. 

'Tis  sweet  to  remember !    And  naught  can  destroy 
The  balm-breathing  comfort,  the  glory,  the  joy, 
Which  spring  from  that  fountain,  to  gladden  our  way. 
When  the  changeAil  and  faithless  desert  or  betray. 
I  would  not  forget ! — ^though  my  thoughts  should  be  dark. 
O'er  the  ocean  of  life  I  look  back  from  my  bark, 
And  I  see  the  lost  Eden,  where  once  I  was  blest, 
A  type  and  a  promise  of  heavenly  rest 


THE  INVITATION. 
<*Tlity  that  aeak  ae  awly  ■hall  find  me.** 

Come,  while  the  blossoms  of  thy  years  are  brightest. 

Thou  youthful  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maze. 
Come,  while  the  restless  heart  is  bounding  lightest, 

And  joy's  pure  sunbeams  tremble  in  thy  ways ; 
Come,  while  sweet  thoughts,  like  summer-buds  unfolding, 

Waken  rich  feelings  in  the  careless  breast. 
While  yet  thy  hand  the  ephemeral  wreath  is  holding, 

Come,— and  secure  interminable  rest  1 

Soon  will  the  freshness  of  thy  days  be  over. 

And  thy  free  buoyancy  of  soul  be  flown ; 
Pleasure  will  fold  her  wing,  and  friend  and  lover 

Will  to  the  embraces  of  the  worm  have  gone ; 
Those  who  now  love  thee  will  have  passM  forever. 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  be  lost  to  thee ; 
Thou  wilt  need  balm  to  heal  thy  spirit's  fever, 

As  thy  sick  heart  broods  over  years  to  be ! 

Come,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  glowing, 

Ere  the  dim  phantoms  thou  art  chasing  die ; 
Ere  the  gay  spell  which  earth  is  round  thee  throwing 

Fades,  like  the  crimson  from  a  sunset  sky ; 
life  hath  but  shadows,  save  a  promise  given, 

Which  lights  the  fdture  with  a  fadeless  ray ; 
Oh,  touch  the  sceptre ! — win  a  hope  in  heaven ! 

Come,  turn  thy  spirit  from  the  world  away  1 

Then  will  the  crosses  of  this  brief  existence 
Seem  airy  nothings  to  thine  ardent  soul ; — 
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And,  shining  brightly  in  the  forward  distanoe, 

Will  of  thy  patient  race  appear  the  goal : 
Home  of  the  wearj^ — where,  in  peace  reposing, 

The  spirit  lingers  in  unclouded  bliss. 
Though  o'er  its  dust  the  curtain'd  grare  is  closing, 

Who  would  not,  early,  choose  a  lot  like  this  t 


DEATH  OF  THE   FIRST-BORN. 

Young  mother,  he  is  gone  I 
His  dimpled  cheek  no  more  will  touch  thy  breast; 

No  more  the  music-tone 
Float  from  his  lips,  to  thine  all  fondly  press'd ; 
His  smile  and  happy  laugh  are  lost  to  thee ; 
Earth  must  his  mother  and  his  pillow  be. 

His  was  the  morning  hour, 
And  he  had  pass'd  in  beauty  from  the  day, 

A  bud,  not  yet  a  flower, 
Torn,  in  its  sweetness,  from  the  parent  spray ; 
The  death-wind  swept  him  to  his  soft  repose, 
As  frost,  in  spring-time,  blights  the  early  rose. 

Never  on  earth  again 
Will  his  rich  accents  charm  thy  listening  ear, 

Like  some  ^olian  strain. 
Breathing  at  eventide  serene  and  clear ; 
His  Yoice  is  choked  in  dust,  and  on  his  eyes 
The  unbroken  seal  of  peace  and  silence  lies. 

And  from  thy  yearning  heart, 
Whose  inmost  core  was  warm  with  love  for  him, 

A  gladness  must  depart, 
And  those  kind  eyes  with  many  tears  be  dim ; 
While  lonely  memories,  an  unceasing  train, 
Will  turn  the  raptures  of  the  past  to  pain. 

Yet,  mourner,  while  the  day 
Rolls  like  the  darkness  of  a  funeral  by, 

And  hope  forbids  one  ray 
To  stream  athwart  the  grief-discolor*d  sky. 
There  breaks  upon  thy  sorrow's  evening  gloom 
A  trembling  lustre  from  beyond  the  tomb. 

'Tis  from  the  better  land ! 
There,  bathed  in  radiance  that  around  them  springi» 

Thy  loved  one's  wings  expand ; 
As  with  the  choiring  cherubim  he  sings, 
And  all  the  glory  of  that  God  can  see, 
Who  said,  on  eai;th,  to  children,  <<Come  to  me." 

Mother,  thy  child  is  bless'd ; 
And  though  his  presence  may  be  lost  to  thee, 

And  vacant  leave  thy  breast, 
And  miss'd,  a  sweet  load  from  thy  parent  knee ; 
Though  tones  familiar  from  thine  ear  have  pass'd, 
Thou'lt  meet  thy  first-bom  with  his  Lord  at  last. 
54 
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EDGAB  ALLEN  POE,  1811—1849. 

Edoab  Allbm  Pob  wu  bon  in  Baltimore,  in  Juiiucy,  1811,  wm  led  aa  orpban 
by  the  death  of  his  parents  at  Bichmond,  Virginia,  in  1815,  and  adopted  bj  John 
Allen,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  oity.  This  gentleman  indulged  his  pfAf>g€  iq- 
jadioioasly,  and  thus  increased  his  naturally  proud  and  petulant  disposltioii.  lo 
1816,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  risited  England,  taking  Edgar  with  them.  He  re- 
mained there  five  years  at  school,  returned  in  1822,  and  soon  after  entervd  the 
UniTorsity  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1826.  After  this,  be  led  a 
wandering  and  dissipated  life:  first  he  is  in  Europe  for  a  year;  then,  returning 
home,  at  West  Point;  then  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army;  tben  in  Cbazka- 
.  ton.  South  Carolina,  -as  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger ;"  till,  in 
1838,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  having  married  his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  and 
became  the  chief  editor  of  the  <'  Gentleman's  Magazine,''  <u^d  "Graham's  Maga- 
line.  In  1844,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  found  employment  in  editing  the 
"Broadway  Journal,"  and  in  contributing  to  various  other  magasines.  In  1345 
appeared  his  popular  poem  of  The  Baven;  but  he  could  not,  or  would  not»  break 
through  his  habits  of  dissipation,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty;  and 
in  the  winter  of  the  next  year  his  wife  died. 

In  August  of  1849,  he  left  New  York  to  deliver  some  lectures  in  Virginia.  On 
his  return,  he  stopped  for  a  few  hours  in  Baltimore.  Here  he  met  with  acquaint- 
ances who  invited  him  to  drink :  all  his  resolutions  and  duties  were  aoon  foigotten; 
and  such  were  the  effects  of  his  carousing,  that  he  was  carried  to  an  hospital ;  and 
there,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  October,  1849,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  years. 

Mr.  Poe  is  known  chiefly  for  his  criticisms,  poems,  and  tales.  In  his  eritidssu 
he  has  displayed  a  keen  analysis,  a  dear  discrimination :  they  are  ahaip  aad 
well  defined,  but  unfair.  Influenced  greatly  by.  fear  or  fiavor,  they  are  often  ab- 
surdly contradictory ;  and  through  many  of  them  there  run  a  petty  spirit  of  faoJU 
finding,  a  burning  jealousy,  a  self-complacent  egotism.  In  his  poems  he  has 
evinced  the  same  subtlety  of  analysis,  the  same  distinctness,  the  same  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  words.  Their  elaboration  is  minute,  their  metre  exquisite^ 
both  in  its  adaptation  and  polish;  but  they  do  not  move  the  heart,  for  of  yW/tny 
there  is  an  essential  want  His  poefciy,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  is  tbe  result  of  cold, 
mathematical  calculation. 

But  it  is  through  his  tales  that  Mr.  Poe  is  best  known,  and  in  them  is  displayed 
the  real  bent  of  his  genius.  Their  chief  characteristic  is  a  grim  horror,— some- 
times tangible,  but  usually  shadowy  and  dim.*  He  revelled  in  faintly  sketching 
scenes  of  ghastly  gloom,  in  imagining  the  most  impossible  plots,  and  in  makin; 
them  seem  real  by  minute,  detail.  His  wild  and  weird  conceptions  have  grest 
power;  but  they  affect  the  fears  only,  rarely  the  heaH;  while  sometimes  hit 
morbid  creations  are  repulsive  and  shocking;  yet,  in  the  path  which  be  hai 
chosen,  he  is  unrivalled.^ 

1  A  fine  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  memoir  by  R.  W.  Griswold,  and  nstiees  of 
his  life  and  genius  by  N.  P.  Willis  and  J.  R.  Lowell,  has  been  published  by  Red 
field.  New  York,  in  four  volumes.  Read  a  good  article  on  Poe  aad  his  works  is 
the  "  North  American  Review,"  October,  1856. 
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THE  RAVEN.* 

Onee  upon  s  nidnight  dreary,  while  I  ponder'd,  weak  and  weaiy, 
Ower  manj  a  quaint  and  onrioos  Tolame  of  forgotten  lore, — 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  oame  a  tapping, 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber-door ; 
"  'Tis  some  Yisitor,"  I  mutter' d,  "  tapping  at  my  chamber-door,-^ 
Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah !  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wish'd  the  morrow ; — ^vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow, — sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore, — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore, — 
Nameless  here  for  eyermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrill'd  me, — fiU'd  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating 
"  'Tis  some  yisitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber-door, — 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber-door: 
This  it  is,  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger ;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
"  Sir,"  said  I,  **  or  madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore ; 
But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came  rapping, 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber-door. 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you," — here  I  openM  wide  the  door,— 
Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there,  wondering,  fearing, 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream  before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave  no  token. 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whisperM  word,  "  Lenore  !'* 
This  I  whisper'd,  and  an  echo  murmur'd  back  the  word,  "  Lenore  !*'^ 
Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning. 
Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping  something  louder  than  before. 
"Surely,"  said  I, — "surely  that  is  something  at  my  window-lattice; 
Let  me  see,  'then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore, — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mystery  explore ;— 7 
'Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more." 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter, 
In  there  stepp'd  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he;  not  a  minute  stopp'd  or  stay'd  he; 
But^  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perch'd  above  my  chamber-door, — 
Perch'd  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber-door, — 
Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

1  This  poem  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
a  harmony  of  sentiment  with  rhythmical  expression  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
While  the  poet  sits  musing  in  his  study,  endeavoring  to  win  from  books  "  sur- 
cease of  sorrow  for  the  loft  Lenore,"  a  raven — ^the  symbol  of  despMr — enters  the 
room  and  perches  upon  a  bast  of  Pallas.  A  colloquy  follows  between  the  poet 
and  the  bird  of  ill  omen  with  its  haunting  oroak  of  "  Never  more." 
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Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling, 
'  By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, 
**  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I  said,  <'  art  sure  no  crayen, 
Ghastly,  grirn^  and  ancient  Raven,  wandering  from  the  nightly  shore, — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  night's  Plutonian  shore  1" 
Quoth  the  Raven,  **  Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvell'd  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly. 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  relevancy — ^bore ; 
For  we  oannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  bless'd  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber-door, — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber-door, — 
With  such  name  as  **  Nevermore." 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour. 
Nothing  further  then  he  utter'd ; — ^not  a  feather  then  he  flutter'd ; — 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  mutter' d,  "  Other  friends  have  flown  before — 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have  flown  before." 
Then  the  bird  said,  "  Never  more." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 
*<  Doubtless,"  said  I,  **what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store. 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master,  whom  unmerciful  disaster 
FoUow'd  fast  and  follow'd  faster,  till  his  songs  one  burden  bore, — 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore, 
Of  *  Never — never  more.'  " 

But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling. 
Straight  I  wheel'd  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  bust  and  door ; 
Then  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore, — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of  yore    ■ 
Meant  in  croaking,  "  Never  more." 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom's  core ; 
This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  reclining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp-light  gloated  o'er, 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp-light  gloating  o'er 
She  shall  press,  ah,  never  more ! 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfUmed  from  an  unseen  censer 

Swung  by  seraphim,  whose  footfalls  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor, 

**  Wretch  1"  I  cried,  *'  thy  god  hath  lent  thee — ^by  these  angels  he  hath 

sent  thee 
Respite — ^respite  aQd  nepenthe  Arom  thy  memories  of  Lenore ! 
Quaff,  0  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this  lost  Lenore  I" 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Never  more  1" 

"  Prophet !"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil ! — ^prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil  !— 
Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  toss'd  thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted, — 
On  this  home  by  horror  haunted, — tell  me  truly,  I  implore, — 
Is  there — if  there  balm  in  Gilead  ? — ^tell  me — ^tell  me,  I  implore !" 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Never  more." 

"  Prophet!"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil !— prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil! 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us — ^by  that  God  we  both  adore, 
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Tell  this  aoal,  w.th  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the  distant  Aiden* 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore, — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore !" 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "Never  more." 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend !"  I  shrieked,  upstarting-* 
"  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  night's  Plutonian  shore  I 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken  I 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken ! — quit  the  bust  above  my  door  1 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door  I" 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Never  more." 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting, 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber-door ; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon V  that  is  dreaming. 
And  the  lamp-light,  o'er  him  streaming,  throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted — ^never  more ! 

It  is  diffieidt  to  make  any  seleetionB  from  Mr.  Poe'a  prose  works  that  will  give 
a  eorreot  idea  of  lus  manner  and  style,  beoaote  his  stories  to  be  folly  appreciated 
most  be  read  as  a  whole.  We  will  venture,  however,  to  make  an  eztraot  from 
The  Fall  of  the  Honte  of  Daher,  The  narrates  has  been  invited  to  spend  some 
weeks  with  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  Roderick  Usher,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  <'boon  companions  in  boyhood."  While  there,  a  tenderly-beloved  sister — his 
Mle  companion  for  long  years,  Madeline  by  name,  his  last  relative  on  earth — died 
of  a  severe  illness.    The  following  is  a  part  of  the  story, — ^the  aoconnt  of 


THE  BURLAX  OP  LADY   MADELINE. 

At  the  request  of  Usher,  I  personally  aided  him  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  temporary  entombment.  The  body  having  been 
encoffined,  we  two  alone  bore  it  to  its  rest.  The  vault  in  which 
we  placed  it  (and  which  had  been  so  long  unopened  that  our 
torches,  half  smothered  in  its  oppressive  atmosphere,  gave  us 
little  opportunity  for  investigation)  was  small,  damp,  and  entirely 
without  means  of  admission  for  light ',  lying,  at  great  depth,  im-  * 
mediately  beneath  that  portion  of  the  building  in  which  was  my 
own  sleeping-apartment.  It  had  been  used,  apparently,  in  remote 
feudal  times,  for  the  worst  purposes  of  a  donjon-keep,  and,  in  later 
days,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  powder  or  some  other  highly  com- 
bustible substance,  as  a  portion  of  its  floor,  and  the  whole  interior 
of  a  long  archway  through  which  we  reached  it,  were  carefully 
sheathed  with  copper.  The  door,  of  massive  iron,  had  been  also 
similarly  protected.  Its  immense  weight  caused  an  unusually 
sharp  grating  sound  as  it  moved  upon  its  hinges. 

Having  deposited  our  mournful  burden  upon  tressels  within 
this  region  of  horror,  we  partially  turned  aside  the  yet  unscrewed 

I  The  Oreek  accusative  of  **  Aides,"  the  same  u  ''  Uades." 
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lid  of  ihe  coffin  y  and  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  ieaant.  A 
striking  similitude  between  the  brother  and  sister  now  first  ar- 
rested my  attention ;  and  Usher,  divining,  perhaps,  my  thoughts, 
murmured  out  some  few  words,  from  which  I  learned  that  the 
deceased  and  himself  had  been  twins,  and  that  sympathies  of  a 
scarcely  intelligible  nature  had  always  existed  between  them. 
Our  glances,  however,  rested  not  long  upon  the  dead;  for  we 
could  not  regard  her  unawed.  The  disease  which  had  thus  en- 
tombed the  lady  in  the  maturity  of  youth  had  lefl,  as  usual  in  all 
maladies  of  a  strictly  cataleptical  character,  the  mockery  of  a  faint 
blush  upon  the  bosom  and  the  face,  and  Uiat  suspiciously  linger- 
ing smile  upon  the  lip  which  is  so  terrible  in  death.  We  replaced 
and  screwed  down  the  lid,  and,  having  secured  the  door  of  iron, 
made  our  way,  with  toil,  into  the  scarcely  less  gloomy  apartments 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  house. 

And  now,  some  days  of  bitter  grief  having  elapsed,  an  observable 
change  came  over  the  features  of  the  mental  disorder  of  my  friend. 
His  ordinary  manner  had  vanished.  His  ordinary  occupations 
were  neglected  or  forgotten.  He  roamed  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber with  hurried,  unequal,  and  objectless  step.  The  pallor  of  his 
countenance  had  assumed,  if  possible,  a  more  ghastly  hue ;  but 
the  luminousness  of  his  eye  had  utterly  gone  out.  The  once  occa- 
sional huskiness  of  his  tone  was  heard  no  more ;  and  a  tremulous 
quaver,  as  if  of  extreme  terror,  habitually  characterized  his  utter- 
ance. There  were  times,  indeed,  when  I  thought  his  unceasingly 
agitated  mind  was  laboring  with  some  oppressive  secret,  to  divulge 
which  he  struggled  for  the  necessary  courage.  At  times,  again,  I 
was  obliged  to  resolve  all  into  the  mere  inexplicable  vagaries  of 
madness ;  for  I  beheld  him  gazing  upon  vacancy  for  long  hours, 
in  an  attitude  of  the  profoundest  attention,  as  if  listening  to  some 
imaginary  sound.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his  condition  terrified, 
— ^that  it  infected  me.  I  felt  creeping  upon  me,  by  slow  yet  cer- 
tain degrees,  the  wild  influences  of  his  own  fantastic  yet  im- 
pressive superstitions. 

It  was  especially  upon  retiring  to  bed  late  at  night  of  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  afler  the  placing  of  the  Lady  Madeline 
within  the  donjon,  that  I  experienced  the  full  power  of  such  feel- 
ings. Sleep  came  not  near  my  couch,  while  the  hours  waned 
and  waned  away.  I  struggled  to  reason  off  the  nervousness  which 
had  dominion  over  me.  I  endeavored  to  believe  that  much,  if  not 
all,  of  what  I  felt,  was  due  to  the  bewildering  influence  of  the 
gloomy  furniture  of  the  room,— of  the  dark  and  tattered  draperies 
which,  tortured  into  motion  by  the  breath  of  a  rising  tempest, 
swayed  fltfully  to  and  fro  upon  the  walls,  and  rustled  uneasily 
about  the  decorations  of  the  bed.  But  my  efforts  were  fruitless. 
An  irrepressible  tremor  gradually  pervaded  my  frame;   and  at 
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length  there  sat  upon  my  very  heart  an  incubus  of  utterly  cause- 
less alarm.  Shaking  this  off  with  a  gasp  and  a  struggle,  I  uplifted 
myself  upon  the  pillows,  and,  peering  earnestly  within  the  intense 
darkness  of  the  chamber,  hearkened — I  know  not  why,  except 
that  an  instinctive  spirit  prompted  me — ^to  certain  low  and  inde- 
finite sounds  which  came,  through  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  at 
long  intervals,  I  knew  not  whence.  Overpowered  by  an  intense 
sentiment  of  horror,  unaccountable  yet  unendurable,  I  threw  on  my 
clothes  with  haste,  (for  I  felt  that  I  should  sleep  no  more  during 
the  night,)  and  endeavored  to  arouse  myself  from  the  pitiable  con- 
dition into  which  I  had  fallen,  by  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro 
through  the  apartment.  * 

I  had  taken  but  few  turns  in  this  manner,  when  a  light  step  on 
an  adjoining  staircase  arrested  my  attention.  I  presently  recog- 
nised it  as  that  of  Usher.  In  an  instant  afterward  he  rapped, 
with  a  gentle  touch,  at  my  door,  and  entered,  bearing  a  lamp. 
His  countenance  was,  as  usual,  cadaverously  wan ;  but,  moreover, 
there  was  a  species  of  mad  hilarity  in  his  eyes, — an  evidently  re- 
strained hysteria  in  his  whole  demeanor.  His  air  appalled  me; 
but  any  thing  was  preferable  to  the  solitude  which  I  had  so  long 
endured,  and  I  even  welcomed  his  presence  as  a  relief. 

"  And  you  have  not  seen  it  ?"  he  said,  abruptly,  after  having 
stared  about  him  for  some  moments  in  silence, — "  you  have  not, 

then,  seen  it?" "  Not  hear  it? — ^yes,  I  hear  it,  and  have  heard  it. 

Long — long — long — many  minutes,  many  hours,  many  days,  have 
I  heard  it, — ^yet  I  dared  not,— oh,  pity  me,  miserable  wretch  that 
I  am ! — ^1  dared  not — I  dared  not  speak  !  We  have  put  her  living 
in  the  tomb!  Said  I  not  that  my  senses  were  acute  ?  •  I  now  tell 
you  that  I  heard  her  first  feeble  movements  in  the  hollow  coffin. 
I  heard  them — ^many,  many  days  ago — ^yet  I  dared  not — I  dared 
not  gpeak  !  And  now— to-night — Ethelred — ^ha  I  ha  ! — ^the  rend- 
ing of  her  coffin,  and  the  grating  of  the  iron  hinges  of  her  prison, 
and  her  struggles  within  the  coppered  archway  of  the  vault  1  Oh, 
whither  shaft  I  fly?  Will  she  not  be  here  anon?  Madman! 
1  tell  you  that  she  'now  stands  without  the  door  !** 

Here  the  huge  antique  panels  to  which  the  speaker  pointed 
threw  slowly  back  upon  the  instant  their  ponderous  and  ebony 
jaws.  It  was  the  work  of  the  rushing  gust ;  but  then  without 
those  doors  there  did  stand  the  lofty  and  enshrouded  figure  of  the 
Lady  Madeline  of  Usher.  There  was  blood  upon  her  white 
robes,  and  the  evidence  of  some  bitter  struggle  upon  every  por- 
tion of  her  emaciated  frame.  For  a  moment  she  remained 
trembling  and  reeling  to  and  fro  upon  the  threshold ;  then,  with 
a  low  moaning  cry,  fell  heavily  inward  upon  the  person  of  her 
brother,  and,  in  her  violent  and  now  final  death-agonies,  bore  him  to 
the  floor  a  corpse^  and  a  victim  to  the  terrors  he  had  anticipated. 
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From  thiit  ohamber  and  from  that  mansion  I  fled  agbast.  The 
storm  was  still  abroad  in  all  its  wrath  as  I  found  myself  croesbg 
the  old  causeway.  Suddenly  there  shot  along  the  path  a  wild 
light,  and  I  turned  to  see  whence  a  gleam  so  unusual  could  have 
issued ;  for  the  rast  house  and  its  shadows  were  alone  behind  me. 
The  radiance  was  that  of  the  full,  setting,  and  blood-red  moon, 
which  now  shone  vividly  through  that  once  barely-discernible 
fissure  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  as  extending  from  the  roof 
of  the  building,  in  a  ligzag  direction,  to  the  base.  While  I  gazed, 
this  fissure  rapidly  widened, — ^there  came  a  fierce  breath  of  the 
whirlwind, — ^the  entire  orb  of  the  satellite  burst  at  once  upon  my 
sight, — ^my  brain  reeled  as  I  s&w  the  mighty  walls  rushing  ason- 
der,---^ere  was  a  long,  tumultuous,  shouting  sound  like  the  voice 
of  a  thousand  waters, — and  the  deep  and  dank  tarn  at  my  feet 
closed  sullenly  and  silently  over  the  fragments  of  the  ^*ffau9$ 
of  Usher  J' 
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This  dUtingniBhed  scholar,  jaristy  statmiman,  and  philanthropUt*  is  the  son 
of  Charles  Pinckney  Sumner,  for  some  years  sheriff  of  Suffolk  County,  and  wu 
bom  in  Boston,  January  6,  1811.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1830,  and  in  1831  oommenoed  his  studies  at  the  Cambridge  law-schooL  While 
yet  a  student,  he  wrote  several  articles  for  the  "American  Jurist,"  which  at- 
tracted attention  by  their  learning  and  ability;  and  thereupon  he  became  the 
editor  of  that  periodical,  which  position  he  occupied  for  three  years.  In  1834, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston ;  and,  having  been  ap- 
pointed reporter  to  the  Circuit  Court,  he  published  three  volumes  known  u 
Stam%er*»  Beportt,  In  18^6,  he  edited  "A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the 
Courts  of  Admiralty  in  Civil  Causes  of  Maritime  Jurisdiction,  by  Andrew 
Dunlap,"  adding  an  "Appendix"  equal  in  extent  to  the  original  work.  In 
1837,  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained  three  years,  eigoying  unusual  advan- 
tagee  of  social  intercourse  ^ith  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Sumner  lectured  at  the  Cambridge  law- 
school,  and  in  1844  edited  an  edition  of  **  Vesey's  Reports,"  in  twenty  rolumes, 
to  which  he  contributed  numerous  valuable  notes  and  treatises  on  the  points  in 
question.  The  next  year  he  delivered  an  Oration  on  the  True  Qrondwr  of  Na- 
tion; before  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  July  4, — taking  therein  a  posi- 
tion as  bold  and  novel  as  it  was  beautiful  and  truthfuL' 


^  Well  and  beautifully  was  it  thus  written  by  Edmund  Burke's  schoolmaster- 
Abraham  Shackleton :  "  The  memory  of  Edmund  Burke's  phUanthropio  virtues 
will  outlive  the  period  when  his  shining  political  talents  will  cease  to  art  New 
fashions  of  political  sentiment  will  exist:  but  Philahthbopt — IMMORTALB 
MANET." 

*  U  hjid  IxMsn  customary,  **  from  time  immemorial/'  for  the  authorities  of  Bo*- 
t«o  to  appoint  some  one  to  deliver  an  oratiou  before  them  and  the  assembled 
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From  Uiifl  time .  forward,  Mr.  Sumner  took  a  more  prominent  part  in  publio 
afiairs.  Be  earl  j  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  and  when  the  Whig  party  in 
KaMachnsetts,  in  18i8,  would  not  act  up  to  its  professions  against  that  ini- 
quitous scheme,  he  abandoned  it  In  1851,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  firom  Massachusetts,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent,  as  all  acknowledged 
him  the  most  learned,  of  that  body.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1852,  he  delivered 
his  masterly  and  unanswerable  speech  on  the  unconstitutionality  and  wickedness 
of  the  "  Fugitive  Slave  Bill."'  So  powerful  were  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  firee* 
dom,  and  so  unanswerable  his  positions,  that  some  of  the  more  violent  slave- 
holding  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  felt  that  he  must  be  silenced, 
and  employed  one  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  member  of  the  House  from  South  Caro- 
lina,  to  do  the  work.  On  the  22d  of  May,  1856,  he,  accompanied  by  L.  M.  Eeitt, 
of  the  same  House  and  from  the  same  State,  entered  the  Senate-chamber,  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  and  seeing  Mr.  Sumner,  with  no  one  near  him, 
seated  in  his  arm-chair  writing  at  his  desk,  (which  was  fastened  to  the  iloor,) 
approached  him  with  a  heavy  bludgeon,  and,  by  one  severe  blow  upon  the  head, 
stunned  him  so  that  he  fell  upon  his  desk.  In  endeavoring  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  8eat>  Mr.  Sumner  wrenched  the  desk  from  its  fastenings,  and  fell  sense- 
less and  bleeding  upon  the  floor.  His  assailant  renewed  the  blows  upon  the  head 
of  his  prostrate  victim,  until,  after  more  than  a  dozen  had  been  given,  he  was 
stopped  by  some  members  of  the  Senate  who  happened  to  be  present  Mr. 
Sumner  was  taken  to  his  lodgings  in  a  carriage,  so  severely  injured  that  it  was 
thought  be  could  not  recover.  The  news  of  this  high-handed  assault  upon  such  a 
man,  and  in  such  a  place,  ran  like  lightning  through  the  nation,  and  aroused  the 
deepest  Indignation  in  every  breast  For  weeks,  Mr.  Sumner  was  confined  to  his 
room  and  bed ;  but  he  gradually  gained  strength,  and  hoped  that  he  might  be  able 
to  retain  to  the  Senate  in  the  December  following:  this  his  physicians  peremptorily 
.orbade,  and  he  spent  the  winter  in  Boston.  In  the  spring  of  1857,  he  went  to 
Burope  for  his  health,  receiving  there,  from  all  the  noblest  and  most  learned 
wherever  he  went,  the  highest  marks  of  attention  and  respect  He  returned  in 
the  fall,  somewhat  improved ;  but^  his  former  symptoms  returning  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  apply  himself  to  public  duties,  his  physicians  urged  him  to  go  abroad 
again,  and  accordingly  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1858.  The  accounts 
received,  frt>m  time  to  time,  of  the  state  of  his  health  are  rather  favorable;  yet  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  will  l^  able  very  soon  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Senate.^ 


citisens  and  military  on  the  anniversary  of  our  national  independence.  These 
orations,  though  often  eloquent  and  learned,  were  generally  oast  in  about  the 
same  mould, — that  of  national  vanity  and  military  glory.  It  was  left  for  Charles 
Sumner  to  strike  out  in  an  entirely  new  path,  and  to  show,  by  rare  eloquence, 
learning,  and  by  an  array  of  fikcts  and  figures,  not  to  be  gainsaiil,  on  the  cost,  the 
horrors,  and  the  inefficacy  of  war,  that  Sie  "  True  Grandeur  of  Nations''  consists 
in  cultivating  the  arts  -of  peace. 

*  The  following  admirable  sentiment  from  Oliver  Cromwell  was  printed  on  the 
title-page  of  this  speech: — ''If  any  man  thinks  that  the  interests  of  these  nations, 
and  the  interests  of  Christianity,  are  two  separate  and  distinct  things,  I  wish  my 
soul  may  never  enter  into  his  secret" 

'  A  beautiful  edition  of  his  Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Literary  Essays,  has  been 
published  by  Ticknor  A  Fields,  in  three  volumes. 
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EXPENSES  OF  WAR  AND  EDUCATION  COMPARED. 

It  appears  from  the  last  Report  of  ihe  Treasurer  of  Harvard 
University,  that  its  whole  available  property,  the  various  accu- 
mulatioDs  of  more  than  two  centuries  of  generosity;  amounts  to 
»703,176. 

There  now  swings  idly  at  her  moorings,  in  this  harbor,  a  ship 
of  the  line,  the  Ohio,  carrying  ninety  guns,  finished  as  late  as 
1836,  for  $547,888 ;  repaired  only  two  years  afterwards,  in  1838, 
for  $223,012 ;  with  an  armament  which  has  cost  $53,945 ;  making 
an  amount  of  $834,845,  as  the  actual  cost  at  this  moment  of  thai 
single  ship ;  more  than  $100,000  beyond  all  the  available  acca- 
muTations  of  the  richest  and  most  ancient  seat  of  learning  in  the 
land  I  Choose  ye,  my  fellow-citizens  of  a  Christian  state,  between 
the  two  caskets, — that  wherein  is  the  loveliness  of  knowledge  and 
truth,  or  that  which  contains  the  carrion  death. 

Still  further  let  us  pursue  the  comparison.  The  pay  of  the 
captain  of  a  ship  like  the  Ohio  is  $4,500,  when  in  service; 
$3,500,  when  on  leave  of  absence,  or  off  duty.  The  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Harvard  University  is  $2,205 ;  without  leave  of 
absence,  and  never  being  off  duty  I 

K  the  large  endowments  of  Harvard  University  are  dwarfed  by 
a  comparison  with  the  expense  of  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  so  with  those  of  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  beneficence,  less  favored  by  the  bounty  of  many  genera- 
tions !  The  average  cost  of  a  sloop  of  war  is  $315,000 ;  more, 
probably,  than  all  Uie  endowments  of  those  twin  stars  of  learning 
in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  the  colleges  at  Williams- 
town  and  Amherst,  and  of  that  single  star  in  the  East,  the  guide 
to  many  ingenuous  youth,  the  Seminary  at  Andover.  *  The  yearly 
cost  of  a  sloop  of  war  in  service  is  above  $50,000 ;  more  than  the 
annual  expenditures  of  these  three  institutions  combined. 

Take  all  the  institutions  of  learning  and  beneficence,  the  pre- 
cious jewels  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  schools,  colleges,  hospitals, 
and  asylums,  and  the  sums  by  which  they  have  been  purchased 
and  preserved  are  trivial  and  beggarly,  compared  with  the  trea- 
sures squandered  within  the  borders  of  Massachusetts  in  vain 
preparations  for  war.  There  is  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown, 
with  its  stores  on  hand,  all  costing  $4,741,000 }  the  fortifications 
in  the  harbors  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  have  been  sunk  already 
incalculable  sums,  and  in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  sink 
$3,853,000  more ;  and,  besides,  the  Arsenal  at  Springfield,  con- 
taining, in  1842,  175,118  muskets,  valued  at  $2,999,998,  and 
which  is  fed  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  about  $200,000,  but 
whose  highest  value  will  ever  be,  in  the  judgment  of  all  lovers  of 
truth,  that  it  inspired  a  poem  which  in  its  influence  shall  be 
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mightier  than  a  battlei  and  shall  endure  when  arsenals  and  fortifi- 
cations  have  crumbled  to  the  earth.^ 

TrueGr€mdeur  o/NatiorW. 

TRUE  GLORY. 

Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  applanse  of  men,  or  the  ex- 
pressions of  public  opinion,  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  ihcU  no  true  and  permanent  Fame  can  be  founded, 
except  in  labors  which  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  will  join  with  Milton  in  his  admirable  judg- 
ment of  martial  renown : — 

"  They  err  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assault.     What  do  these  worthies 
But  rob,  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighboring  or  remote, 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those,  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin,  wheresoever  they  roVe, 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy  ?"  ' 

Well  does  the  poet  give  the  palm  to  moral  excellence !  But 
it  is  from  the  lips  of  a  successful  soldier,  cradled  in  war,  the  very 
pink  of  the  fabe  heroism  of  battle,  that  we  are  taught  to  appre- 
ciate the  literary  Fame,  which,  though  less  elevated  than  that 
derived  from  disinterested  acts  of  beneficence,  is  truer  and  more 
permanent  far  than  any  bloody  Glory.  I  allude  to  Wolfe,  the 
conqueror  of  Quebec,  who  has  attracted,  perhaps,  a  larger  share 
of  romantic  interest  than  any  of  the  gallant  generals  in  English 
history.  We  behold  him,  yet  young  in  years,  at  the  head  of  an 
adventurous  expedition,  destined  to  prostrate  the  French  empire 
in  Canada, — guiding  and  encouraging  the  firmness  of  his  troops 
in  unaccustomed  difficulties, — awakening  their  personal  attach- 
ment by  his  kindly  suavity,  and  their  ardor  by  his  own  example, — 
cHmbing  the  precipitous  steeps  which  conduct  to  the  heights  of  the 
strongest  fortress  on  the  American  continent, — ^there,  under  its  walls, 
joining  in  deadly  conflict, — ^wounded — stretched  upon  the  field — 
faint  with  the  loss  of  blood — with  sight  already  dimmed, — his  life 
ebbing  &st,— cheered  at  last  by  the  sudden  cry  that  the  enemy  is 
fleeing  in  all  directions, — and  then  his  dying  breath  mingling 
with  the  shouts  of  victory.  An  eminent  artist  has  portrayed  this 
scene  of  death  in  a  much-admired  picture.  History  and  poetry 
have  dwelt  upon  it  with  peculiar  fondness.     Such  is  the  Gloiy 

>  See  Longfellow's  <<  Arsenal  of  Springfield/'  page  564 
*  Paradise  Regained,  Book  iii  r.  71. 
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of  arms  I  Bnt  there  is,  happily,  presenred  to  us  a  tradition  of 
this  day,  which  afifords.  a  gleam  of  a  truer  Glory.  As  the  com- 
mander floated  down  the  currents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  his  boat, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  in  the  enforced  silence  of  a  military  ex- 
pedition, to  effect  a  landing  at  an  opportune  promontory,  he  was 
heard  to  repeat  to  himself  that  poem  of  OKquisite  charms, — ^then 
only  recently  given  to  mankind,  now  familiar  as  a  household  word 
wherever  the  mother-tongue  of  Gray  is  spoken^ — the  "  El^  in 
a  Country  Churchyard.''  Strange  and  unaccustomed  prelude  to 
the  discord  of  hattle  I  And  as  we  amhitious  warrior  finished  the 
recitation,  he  said  to  his  companions,  in  a  low  hut  earnest  tone, 
that  he  <'  would  rather  he  the  author  of  that  poem  than  take 
Quebec."  And  surely  he  was  right.  The  Glory  of  that  victory 
is  already  dying  out,  like  a  candle  in  its  socket.  The  True  Glorj 
of  the  poem  still  shines  with  star-bright,  immortal  beauty. 

Fame  and  Ghry. 

PROGRESS  AND  REFORM. 

Cultivate  a  just  moderation.  Learn  to  reconcile  order  with 
change,  stability  with  Progress.  This  is  a  wise  conservatism; 
this  is  a  wise  reform.  Rightly  understanding  these  terms,  who 
would  not  be  a  conservative?  Who  would  not  be  a  reformer? 
A  conservative  of  all  that  is  good, — a  reformer  of  all  that  is  evil; 
a  conservative  of  knowledge, — a  reformer  of  ignorance ;  a  conser- 
vative of  truths  and  principles,  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, — 
a  reformer  of  laws  and  institutions  which  are  but*  the  wicked  or 
imperfect  work  of  man ;  a  conservative  of  that  divine  order  which 
is  ibuud  only  in  movement, — a  reformer  of  those  earthly  wrongs 
and  abuses  which  spring  from  a  violation  of  the  great  Law  of 
Human  Progress.  Blending  these  two  characters  in  one,  let  us 
seek  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  Reforming  GonsemcUiveB  and  Ckm^ 
servative  Reformers, 

And,  finally,  let  a  confidence  in  the  Progress  of  our  raoe  be, 
under  God,  our  constant  faith.  Let  the  sentiment  of  loyalty, 
earth-bom,  which  once  lavished  itself  on  King  or  Emperor,  give 
place  to  that  other  sentiment,  heaven-bom,  of  devotion  to  Hu- 
manity. Let  Loyalty  to  one  Man  be  exchanged  for  Love  to  Man. 
And  be  it  our  privilege  to  extend  these  sacred  infiuences  through- 
out the  land.  So  shall  we  open  to  our  country  new  fields  of 
peaceful  victories,  which  shall  not  want  the*  sympathies  and  gratu 
lations  of  the  good  citizen,  or  the  praises  of  tiie  just  historian. 
Go  forth,  then,  my  country,  "  conquering  and  to  conquer,"  not  by 
brutish  violence ;  not  by  force  of  arms ;  not,  oh  I  not  on  dishonest 
fields  of  blood;  but  in  the  majesty  of  Peace,  of  Justice,  of  Free- 
dom, by  the  irresistible  might  of  Christian  Institutions. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addrett  at  Union  College,  1848. 
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JUDICIAL  TRIBUNALS. 

Let  me  here  say  that  I  hold  judges,  and  especially  the  Supreme. 
Court  of  the  country,  in  much  respect  -,  but  I  am  too  familiar  with 
the  history  of  judicial  proceedings  to  regard  them  with  any  super- 
stitious reverence.  Judges  are  but  men,  and  in  all  ages  have 
shown  a  full  share  of  human  frailty.  Alas  I  alas !  the  worst 
crimes  of  history  have  been  perpetrated  under  their  sanction. 
The  blood  of  martyrs  and  of  patriots,  crying  from  the  ground, 
summons  them  to  judgment.  It  was  a  judicial  tribunal  which 
condemned  Socrates  to  drink  the  fatal  hemlock,  and  which  pushed 
the  Saviour  barefoot  over  the  pavements  of  Jei  asalem,  bending 
beneath  his  cross.  It  was  a  judicial  tribunal  which,  against  the 
testimony  and  entreaties  of  her  father,  surrendered  the  fair  Vir- 
ginia as  a  slave ;  which  arrested  the  teachings  of  the  great  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  sent  him  in  bonds  from  Judea  to  Rome ; 
which^  in  the  name  of  the  Old  Religion,  adjudged  the  saints  and 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church  to  death,  in  all  its  most  dreadful 
forms ',  and  which  afterwards,  in  the  name  of  the  New  Religion, 
enforced  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  amidst  the  shrieks  and 
agonies  of  its  victims,  while  it  compelled  Galileo  to  declare,*  in 
solemn  denial  of  the  great  truth  he  had  disclosed,  that  the  earth 
did  not  move  round  the  sun.  It  was  a  judicial  tribunal  which,  in 
France,  during  the  long  reign  of  her  monarchs,  lent  itself  to  be 
the  instrument  of  every  tyranny,  as  during  the  brief  reign  of 
terror  it  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  forth  the  unpitying  accessary  of 
the  unpitying  guillotine.  Ay,  sir,  it  was  a  judicial  tribunal  in 
England,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  of  law,  which  sanctioned 
every  despotic  caprice  of  Henry  the  £ighth,  from  the  unjust 
divorce  of  his  queen,  to  the  beheading  of  Sir  Thomas  More ; 
which  lighted  the  fires  of  persecution  that  glowed  at  Oxford  and 
Smithfield,  over  the  cinders  of  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  John  Rogers; 
which,  after  elaborate  argument,  upheld  the  fatal  tyranny  of  ship- 
money  against  the  patriot  resistance  of  Hampden ;  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  justice  and  humanity,  sent  Sidney  and  Russell  to  the 
block ;  which  persistently  enforced  the  laws  of  Conformity  that 
our  Puritan  Fathers  persistently  refused  to  obey;  and  which 
afterwards,  with  Jeffries  on  the  bench,  crimsoned  the  pages  of 
English  history  with  massacre  and  murder — even  with  the  blood 
of  innocent  woman.  Ay,  sir,  and  it  was  a  judicial  tribunal  in  our 
country,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  of  law,  which  hung  witches 
at  Salem, — ^which  afBrmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
while  it  admonished  '^  jurors  and  the  people''  to  obey, — and  which 
now,  in  our  day,  has  lent  its  sanction  to  the  unutterable  atrocity 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 

Speech  at  Worcester ^  Stpfember,  1854. 
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ANDBBW  P.  PBABODT. 

Bbt.  Andbkw  p.  Pbabodt,  D.D.,  wu  born  in  Bevwly,  HftiSftehiuettBy  in  1811, 
ftnd  wu  gradoAted  at  Harvard  College  in  1826.  He  stadied  theology  ai  Cambridge 
divinity-eohool,  and  after  completing  hU  stadies  wai  elected  Tutor  of  Hatbema- 
tiea  in  the  college.  In  1833,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  South  Congrdgationai 
Church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  which  position  he  still  remains.  In 
January,  1854,  the  editorship  of  the  "  North  American  Beview"  was  tendered  te 
him,  which  he  accepted,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  has  oyer  since  discharged  with 
singular  tact,  judgment,  and  scholarshipi  fVilly  sustaining  the  high  reputation  of 
that  time-honored  journal. 

Mr.  Peabody'a  published  Yolumea  are,  Leciurea  on  Cfhriaticm  Doctrint,  which 
appeared  in  1844,  and  has  passed  through  numerous  editions;  and  jSermon* o/* 
ContolcUion,  which  appeared  in  1847.  Besides  these,  he  has  edited  many  Tolumes 
to  which  he  has  contributed  a  memoir  or  other  prefix;  uid  has  published,  or 
rather  permitted  to  be  published,  a  large  number  of  occasional  sermons,  addresses, 
and  lectures.  His  contributions  to  the  **  Christian  Examiner"  and  the  "  North 
American  Beview"  have  been  rery  numerous  for  the  last  twenty-fire  years ;  and 
he  has  occasionally  written  for  other  periodicals. 


THE   MIBACLES   AND  WOBK  OP  JESUS. 

I  have  Bpoken  of  the  gladness  sent  to  so  many  homes  and  hearts 
by  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  Has  he  ceased  to  exert  this  benign 
agency?  Or  have  outward  miracles,  having  discharged  their 
ministry,  yielded  place  to  still  "  greater  works"  ?  Would  you 
answer  ibis  question,  go  with  me  to  the  dwelling  of  as  happy  a 
family  as  you  may  find  among  a  thousand.  On  the  lips  of  the 
parents  is  the  law  of  love ;  tendernes  sand  reverence  are  blended 
in  every  look  and  tone  of  the  children.  An  unkind  word  is  never 
heard,  a  morose  countenance  never  seen  there.  The  father  daily 
stands  as  priest  at  his  own  household  altar,  and  his  overflowing 
gratitude  hardly  leaves  room  for  supplication.  On  the  Lord's 
day  they  go  up  to  the  sanctuary  together,  and  not  one  of  them 
retires  when  the  table  of  redeeming  love  is  spread.  Their  whole 
lives  adorn  the  doctrine  of  their  Saviour ;  and  their  home  is  a 
radiating  place  for  pious  example  and  holy  influence. 

But  go  back  a  few  years,  and  what  was  that  family?  The 
father  a  self-made  maniac, — ^the  slave  of  brutal  appetite.  His 
chief  haunt  was  where  they  dig  graves  for  men's  souls;  and 
when  he  came  to  his  own  house,  it  was  but  to  curse  his  family, 
and  to  make  his  home  a  hell.  The  children  were  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  waywardness,  and  squalidness,  promising  only  to  add 
to  the  mass  of  pauperism  and  crime.     The  mother  alone  trusted 
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in  €rod  j  and  her  heart  would  long  ago  have  broken,  had  she  not 
looked  for  a  rest  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  But  the 
Divine  Eedeemer  visited  that  family.  The  mother's  prayers  were 
at  length  heard.  The  father's  hearf  was  touched.  The  Lord 
looked  upon  him,  and  he  wept.  His  tears  flowed  from  a  repent- 
ance not  to  be  repented  of.  His  Saviour's  face  shone  in  upon  his 
darkened  and  perverted  soul,  and  left  its  image  there.  And  then 
father  and  mother  together  bore  their  children  to  the  Redeemer 
for  his  blessing,  and,  in  united  prayer  and  effort,  consecrated  them 
to  his  altar  and  his  kingdom.  He  has  accepted  the  offering,  and 
set  his  seal  on  all  their  hearts.  Nor  is  this  a  scene  by  itself 
Such  are  the  blessings  which  Jesus  has  shed  and  is  shedding 
abroad  in  thousands  of  families  all  over  Christendom.  Such  are 
the  fountains  of  compassion  that  still  flow  from  Him  whose  love 
we  this  morning  commemorate.  There  this  day  meet  in  his 
temple  and  surround  his  altar  multitudes  whom  he  has  ransomed 
from  the  lowest  degradation  and  the  foulest  guilt,  cleansed  from 
the  most  loathsome  leprosy,  and  brought  from  the  most  God- 
defying  madness,  to  sit  at  his  feet,  clothed  and  in  their  right 
mind. 

With  what  portion  of  our  well-being  and  happiness  is  not  the 
image  of  Jesus  blended  ?  What  is  there  that  renders  our  life 
here  blessed,  or  that  lights  up  the  future  with  promise,  which  he 
has  not  either  bestowed,  or  made  more  precious  and  availing? 
And  the  more  I  meditate  on  all  of  blessing  and  of  hope  that  is 
given  us  upon  earth,  the  more  do  I  feel  that  human  life  is  but  an 
extended  commentary  on  our  Saviour's  words, — "  I  and  the  Father 
are  one ;"  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  work  together  in  all  that 
gladdens  this  life,  and  in  all  that  fits  us  for  a  higher  and  better 
home ;  so  that  he  who,  by  his  own  negligence  or  guilt,  ^^  hath  not 
the  Son,  hath  not  the  Father.''  I  feel  that  no  department  of  the 
Father's  goodness  is  complete  till  rays  from  Tabor  and  from  Cal- 
vary have  rested  upon  it;  that  no  cup  which  the  Father  designs 
for  us  is  mingled  as  he  would  have  it,  till  Jesus  has  poured  into  it 
those  waters  of  which  he  that  drinketh  shall  thirst  no  more. 

Sermons  of  Consolation, 

CUVIEE. 

Cuvicr  has  performed  for  the  kingdoms  of  animated  nature  the 
work  which  Newton  wrought  for  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens. 
His  generalizations  now  seem  final  and  complete.  They  bind 
together  all  tribes  of  being  in  one  vast  and  beautiful  system,  per- 
vaded by  analogies  and  equivalent  provisions ;  and  reveal,  in  the 
structure  and  adaptations  of  the  animal  economy,  numberless 
mysteries  of  divine  wisdom  which  had  been  hidden  from  the 
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foundation  of  the  world.  He  readied  these  snblime  results  be- 
cause his  religious  nature  prompted  him  to  look  for  unity  and 
harmony  in  the  works  of  Grod, — ^to  search  everywhere  for  traces 
of  the  all-pervading  and  all-perfect  mind, — ^to  seek  in  the  humblest 
zoophyte  the  expression  of  an  idea  of  God, — ^the  not  unworthy 
type  of  the  Infinite  Archetype.  He  wrought  in  glowing  faith. 
He  served  at  the  altar  of  science  as  a  priest  of  the  Most  High. 
Infidelity  went  from  his  presence  rebuked  and  humbled.  His 
soul  was  kindled,  his  lips  were  touched  ever  more  and  more  with 
the  fire  of  heaven,  as,  with  waning  strength  and  under  the  burden 
of  bereavement,  he  still  drew  bolder,  fuller  harmonies,  unheard 
before,  from  the  lyre  of  universal  nature.  Says  one  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  lecture  from  which  he  Went  home  to  die,  '^In  the 
whole  of  this  lectuoe  there  was  an  omnipresence  of  the  Omni- 
potent and  Supreme  Cause.  The  examination  of  the  visible  world 
seemed  to  touch  upon  the  invisible.  The  search  into  creation 
invoked  the  presence  of  the  Creator.  It  seemed  as  if  the  veil 
were  to  be  torn  from  before  us^  and  science  was  about  to  reveal 
eternal  wisdom." 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  1845. 


THE   HIGHER   LAW. 

In  the  whole  political  history  of  our  own  country,  there  has 
been  no  sin  so  atrocious  as  the  repudiation  of  a  higher  than 
human  law.  It  is  stark  atheism ;  for,  with  the  law,  this  position 
virtually  denies  also  the  providence,  of  God,  and  makes  men  and 
nations  isole  arbiters  of  their  own  fortunes.  But  "  the  Heavens 
do  rule."  If  there  be  institutions  or  measures  inconsistent  with 
inunutable  rectitude,  they  are  fostered  only  under  the  ban  of  a 
righteous  God ;  they  inwrap  the  germs  of  their  own  harvest  of 
shame,  disorder,  vice,  and  wretchedness;  nay,  their  very  pros- 
perity is  but  the  verdure  and  blossoming  which  shall  mature  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  Oh,  how  oflen  have  our  legislators  had  reason 
to  recall  those  pregnant  words  of  Jefferson, — ^sad  indeed  is  it  that 
they  should  have  become  almost  too  trite  for  repetition,  without 
having  worked  their  way  into  the  national  conscience, — "  I  tremble 
for  my  country,  when  I  consider  that  God  is  just"  I  The  nations 
that  have  passed  away,  the  decaying  nations,  the  convulsed  thrones, 
the  smouldering  rebellion-fires,  of  the  Old  World,  reveal  the  ele- 
ments of  national  decline  and  ruin,  and  hold  out  baleful  signals 
over  the  career  on  which  our  republic  is  hurrying;  assuring  us, 
by  the  experience  of  all  climes  and  ages,  that  slavery,  the  unprin- 
cipled lust  of  power  and  territory,  official  corruption  and  venality, 
aggressive  war,  partisan  legblation,  are  but  <<  sowing  the  wind  to 
reap  the  whirlwind." 
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Our  statesmen  of  the  ''  manifest-destiny"  type  seem  to  iii^agine 
our  country  necessary  to  the  designs  of  Providence.  So  thought 
the  Hebrews,  and  on  far  more  plausible  grounds,  of  their  common- 
wealth ;  but,  rather  than  fulfil  to  such  degenerate  descendants  the 
promise  made  to  their  great  ancestor,  ^^  God  is  able,"  said  the 
diyine  Teacher,  <'  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham." Our  destiny  must  be  evolved,'  not  from  the  blending  of 
the  world's  noblest  races  in  our  ancestral  stock ;  not  from  a  posi- 
tion in  which  we  hold  the  keys  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  can 
say  to  the  North,  '^Give  up,"  and  to  the  South,  ''Keep  not 
back ;"  not  from  our  capacity  to  absorb  and  assimilate  immigrant 
millions.  Destiny  is  but  the  concrete  of  character.  God  needs 
no  man  or  nation.  He  will  bring  in  the  reign  of  everlasting 
righteousness;  and,  as  a  people,  we  must  stand  or  fall  as  we 
accept  or  spurn  that  reign.  Brethren,  scholars,  patriots  also,  I 
trust, — ^you  whose  generous  nurture  gives  you  large  and  enduring 
influence, — seek  for  the  country  of  your  pride  and  love,  above  all 
things  else,  her  establishment  on  the  eternal  right  as  on  the  Rock 
of  Ages.  Thus  shall  there  be  no  spot  on  her  fame,  no  limit  ix>  her 
growth,  no  waning  to  her  glory. 

Oration  at  Brown  UnivertUyt  Augutt,  1858. 
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Is  the  son  of  the  late  Gkneral  R.  S.  Street,  and  was  bom  in  Poaghkeepsie,  Dut- 
chess County,  Now  York,^  on  the  18th  of  December,  1811.  When  he  was  qaite 
young,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Monticello,  Sullivan  County,  then 
called  "the  wild  country,'*  but  very  fertile.  Its  magnifloent  scenery,  deep 
forests,  clear  streams,  gorges  of  piled  rooks  and  black  shade,  its  mountains,  and 
its  valleys,  all  tended  to  call  out  the  faculties  of  the  young  poet ;  and  hence  his 
deseription  of  forest  life  and  scenery  are  so  true  to  nature.  He  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  his  iiither,  and,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  removed  to  the  city  of 
Albany,  where  he  now  resides.  For  a  series  of  years  he  has  held  the  office  of 
State  Librarian,  at  which  post  he  still  continues.  In  1847,  a  volume  of  his  fugi- 
tive poetry,  of  over  three  hundred  pages,  was  published  by  Clark  k  Austin,  and 
it  has  pamed  through  several  editions.  In  the  following  year,  his  Metrical 
Romanoe  entitled  FrotOenae  was  published  by  Bentley,  of  London,  and  re- 
published  the  next  season  by  Soribner  A  Co.,  New  Tork.*  Of  late  years  Mr.  8. 
has  written  but  very  little. 

>  Of  this  poem  the  "  Britannia,"  a  London  periodical,  says,  **  Mr.  Street  it 
ene  of  the  writers  of  whom  his  country  has  reason  to  be  proud.  His  originality 
is  no  loss  striking  than  his  talenU    In  dealing  with  the  Romance  of  North  Amo- 
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THE  LOST  HUNTER. 

Numb'd  by  the  piercing,  freezing  air. 

And  burden'd  by  his  game, 
The  hunter,  struggling  with  despair, 

Dnigg'd  on  hiB  shivering  frame ; 
The  rifle  he  had  shouldered  late 
Was  trail'd  along,  a  weary  weight ; 

His  pouch  was  yoid  of  food ; 
The  hours  were  speeding  in  their  flight, 
And  soon  the  long,  keen,  winter  night 

Would  wrap  the  solitude. 

Oft  did  he  stoop  a  listening  ear. 

Sweep  round  an  anxious  eye, — 
No  bark  or  axe-blow  could  he  hear, 

No  human  trace  descry. 
His  sinuous  path,  by  blazes,  wound 
Among  trunks  group'd  in  myriads  round ; 

Through  naked  boughs,  between 
Whose  tangled  architecture,  fraught 
With  many  a  shape  grotesquely. wrought, 

The  hemlock^s  spire  was  seen. 

An  antler'd  dweller  of  the  wild 

Had  met  his  eager  gaze, 
And  far  his  wandering  steps  beguiled 

Within  an  unknown  maze ; 
Stream,  rook,  and  run- way  he  had  crossed. 
Unheeding,  till  the  marks  were  lost 

By  which  he  used  to  roam ; 
And  now  deep  swamp  and  wild  ravine 
And  rugged  mountain  were  between 

The  hunter  and  his  home. 

A  dusky  haze,  which  slow  had  crept 

On  high,  now  darken'd  there, 
And  a  few  snow-flakes  fluttering  swept 

Athwart  the  thick,  gray  air, 
Faster  and  faster,  till  between 
The  trunks  and  boughs  a  mottled  screen 

Of  glimmering  motes  was  spread, 
That  tick'd  against  each  ol^ect  round 
With  gentle  and  continuous  sound. 

Like  brook  o'er  pebbled  bed. 

rican  life  at  a  time  when  the  red  man  waged  war  with  the  European  settlers,  be 
has  skilfully  preserved  that  distinctive  reality  in  ideas,  habits,  and  actions  cfas- 
raoteristio  of  the  Indian  tribes,  while  he  has  constructed  a  poem  of  singular 
power  and  beauty.  In  this  respect  Frontenac  is  entirely  different  from  'Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,'  which  presents  us  only  with  the  ideal  portraiture.  Mr.  Street  has 
collected  all  his  materials  from  nature.  They  are  stamped  with  that  impress  of 
truth  which  is  at  once  visible  even  to  the  inexperienood  eye,  and,  like  a  great 
artist,  he  has  exercised  hU  imagination  only  in  forming  them  into  the  moat 
^tractive,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  combinations." 
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The  laurel  tufts,  that  drooping  hung 

Close  roird  around  their  stems, 
And  the  sear  beech-leayes  still  that  clung, 

Were  white  with  powdering  gems. 
But,  hark !  afar  a  sullen  moan    ' 
Swelled  out  to  h>uder,  deeper  tone, 

As  surging  near  it  pass'd, 
And,  bursting  with  a  roar,  and  shock 
That  made  the  groaning  forest  rock, 

On  rush'd  the  winter  blast. 

As  o'er  it  whistled,  sbriek'd,  and  hissed, 

Caught  by  its  swooping  wings. 
The  snow  was  whirl'd  to  eddying  mist, 

Barb'd,  as  it  seem'd,  with  stings ; 
And  now  'twas  swept  with  lightning  flight 
Above  the  loftiest  hemlock's  height, 

Like  drifting  smoke,  and  now 
It  hid  the  air  with  shooting  clouds, 
And  robed  the  trees  with  circling  shroudsi 

Then  dash'd  in  heaps  below. 

Here,  plunging  in  a  billowy  wreath. 

There,  clinging  to  a  limb. 
The  suffering  hunter  gasp'd  for  breath, 

Brain  reel'd,  and  eye  grew  dim ; 
As  though  to  whelm  him  in  despair, 
Bapidly  changed  the  blackening  air 

To  murkiest  gloom  of  night, 
Till  naught  was  seen  around,  below. 
But  falling  flakes  and  mantled  snow, 

That  gleam'd  in  ghastly  wliite. 

At  every  blast  an  icy  dart 

Seem'd  through  his  nerves  to  fly, 
The  blood  was  freezing  to  his  heart, — 

Thought  whisper'd  he  must  die. 
The  thundering  tempest  echo'd  death, 
He  felt  it  in  his  tighten'd  breath ; 

Spoil,  rifle  dropp'd,  and  slow 
As  the  dread  torpor  crawling  came 
Along  his  staggering,  stiffening  frame. 

He  sunk  upon  the  snow. 

Beason  forsook  her  shattered  throne  :-— 

He  deem'd  that  summer-hours 
Again  around  him  brightly  shone 

In  sunshine,  leaves,  and  flowers ; 
Again  the  fresh,  green,  forest-sod, 
Rifle  in  hand,  he  lightly  trod, — 

He  heard  the  deer*s  low  bleat; 
Or,  oouch'd  within  the  shadowy  nook. 
He  drank  the  crystal  of  the  brook 

That  murmur'd  at  his  feet. 

It  changed ; — his  cabin  roof  o'erspread. 
Rafter,  and  wall,  and  chair. 
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Gleamed  in  the  crackling  fire,  that  shed 

Its  warmth,  and  he  was  there ; 
His  wife  had  clasp'd  his  hand,  and  now 
Her  gentle  kiss  was  on  his  brow. 

His  child  was  prattling  bj ; 
The  hound  crouch'd,  dozing,  near  the  blase, 
And  through  the  pane's  fil>st-pictured  haze 
He  saw  the  white  drifts  fly. 

That  pass'd ; — before  his  swimming  sight 

Does  not  a  figure  bound. 
And  a  soft  voice,  with  wild  delight, 

Proclaim  the  lost  is  found  ? 
No,  hunter,  no  I  'tis  but  the  streak 
Of  whirling  snow, — ^the  tempest's  shriek,^- 

No  human  aid  is  near  1 
Never  again  that  form  will  meet 
Thy  clasp'd  embrace, — those  accents  sweet 

•Speak  music  to  thine  ear. 

Mom  broke ; — away  the  clouds  were  chased. 

The  sky  was  pure  and  bright, 
And  on  its  blue  the  branches  traced 

Their  webs  of  glittering  white. 
Its  ivory  roof  the  hemlock  stoop'd. 
The  pine  its  silvery  tassel  droop'd, 

Down  bent  the  burden'd  wood, 
And,  scatter'd  round,  low  points  of  green, 
Peering  above  the  snowy  scene. 

Told  where  the  thickets  stood. 

In  a  deep  hollow,  drifted  high, 

A  wave-like  heap  was  thrown  ; 
Dazzlingly  in  the  sunny  sky 

A  diamond  blaze  it  shone ; 
The  little  snow-bird,  chirping  sweet, 
Dotted  it  o'er  with  tripping  feet ; 

Unsullied,  smooth,  and  fair 
It  seem'd,  like  other  mounds,  where  trunk 
And  rock  amid  the  wreaths  were  sunk, 

But,  oh ! — ^the  dead  was  there. 

Spring  came  with  wakening  breezes  bland. 

Soft  suns,  and  melting  raind. 
And,  touch'd  by  her  Ithuriel  wand. 

Earth  bursts  its  winter-chains. 
In  a  deep  nook,  where  moss  and  grass 
And  fern-leaves  wove  a  verdant  mass 

Some  scatter'd  bones  beside, 
A  mother,  kneeling  with  her  child, 
Told  by  her  tears  and  wailings  wild. 

That  there  the  lost  had  died. 
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FRANCES   SARGENT   OSGOOD,  1812—1850. 

Fbakcbs  SAKasHT  OsaooD  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Locke,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  aboat  the  year  1812.*  Her  early  life  was 
passed  principally  in  Hingham,  a  beautiful  village  on  the  shores  of  Massa- 
ehnsetts  Bay ;  and  here  she  early  displayed  that  poetical  genius  which  has  given 
her  a  place  among  our  best  poets  for  delicate  fancy,  and  ease  and  naturalness  of 
versification.  Her  first  printed  productions  appeared  in  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child's  "Juve- 
nile Miscellany,"  when  she  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Soon  after  this, 
•he  wrote  for  the  ''  Ladies'  Magazine,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  under  the 
signature  of  **  Florence."  L:i  1835,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Osgood,  an 
artist  of  distinction  and  of  cultivated  literaiy  taste,  who  fblly  appreciated  the 
genius  of  his  wife.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  they  went  to  London,  where  Mr. 
Osgood  received  great  encouragement  in  the  exercise  of  his  Bit,  while  his  wife 
published  a  small  volume  called  The  Casket  of  Fate,  and  also  a  collection  of  her 
poems,  under  the  title  of  A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flower*  from  New  England,  both  of 
which  were  much  admired,  and  favorably  noticed  in  some  of  the  leading  literaiy 
Journals. 

toi  1840,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  returned  to  the  United  States,  and,  after  being 
some  time  in  Boston,  took  up  their  residence  in  New  York.  Here  she  wrote  con- 
tinually for  the  magasines,  and  edited  "  The  Poetry  of  Flowers  and  the  Flowers 
of  Poetry,"  and  "  The  Floral  Offering,"  two  richly-illustrated  souvenirs.  Bat 
her  health  began  gradually  to  decline,  and  in  the  winter  of  1847-48,  she  was  so 
much  of  an  invalid  as  to  be  confined  to  the  house.  Her  husband's  health,  also, 
was  fbeble,  and  he  was  advised  to  seek  a  change  of  climate.  The  next  year,  as 
his  wife's  health  improved,  Mr.  Osgood  sailed  for  California,  with  fine  prospects 
there  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  He  returned  early  in  1850,  with  his  fortunes 
as  well  as  health  improved,  but  just  in  time  to  be  with  his  wife  in  the  last  few 
weeks  of  her  lifei  for,  five  days  after,  she  breathed  her  last,  on  the  12th  of  May. 
Her  remains  were  removed  to  Boston,  and  laid  beside  those  of  her  mother  and 
daughter,  at  Mount  Auburn,  on  Wednesday  of  the  same  week.' 

NEW  ENGLAND'S   MOUNTAIN-CHILD. 

Where  foams  the  fall — a  tameless  storm — 

Through  Nature's  wild  and  rich  arcade, 
Which  forest-trees,  entwining,  form, 

There  trips  the  mountain-maid ! 

1  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Wells,  her  half-sister,  on  her  mother's  side,  was  no  mean 
poetess ;  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Locke,  her  brother,  was  a  fine  writer,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  a  contributor  for  many  years  to  some  of  the  Boston  journals. 

*  Of  the  character  of  her  poetry  Edgar  A.  Poe  thus  writes : — "  Mrs.  Osgood  has 
a  ridi  fancy, — even  a  rich  imagination, — a  scrupulous  taste,  a  faultless  style,  and 
an  ear  finely  attuned  to  the  delicacies  of  melody.  In  that  vague  and  anomalous 
something  which  we  call  grace  for  want  of  a  more  definite  term,  and  which,  per- 
haps, in  its  supreme  development,  may  be  found  to  comprehend  nearly  aU  that  is 
genuine  poetry, — in  this  magical  quality — magical  because  at  once  so  shadowy 
and  so  irresistible, — Mrs.  Osgood  has  assuredly  no  superior  in  America,  if  indeed 
she  has  any  equal  under  the  sun." 
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She  binds  not  her  luxuriant  hair 
With  dazxUng  gem  or  costly  plume^ 

But  gayly  wreathes  a  rose-bud  there, 
To  match  her  maiden-bloom. 

She  clasps  no  golden  zone  of  pride 
Her  fair  and  simple  robe  around ; 

By  flowing  ribbon,  lightly  tied. 
Its  graceful  folds  are  bound. 

And  thus  attired, — a  sportive  thing, 
Pure,  loving,  guileless,  bright,  and  wild,— 

Proud  Fashion !  match  me,  in  your  ring. 
New  England's  mountainHshild ! 

She  scorns  to  sell  her  rich,  warm  heart 
For  paltry  gold,  or  haughty  rank, — 

But  gives  her  love,  untaught  by  art. 
Confiding,  free,  and  frank ! 

And,  once  bestowed,  no  fortune-Kshange 
That  high  and  generous  faith  can  alter ; 

Through  grief  and  pain — too  pure  to  range- 
She  will  not  fly  or  falter. 

Her  foot  will  bound  as  light  and  free 

In  lowly  hut,  as  palace-hall ; 
Her  sunny  smile  as  warm  will  be, — 

For  Love  to  her  is  all ! 

Hast  Been  where  in  our  woodland-gloom 
The  rich  magnolia  proudly  smiled  ? — 

So  brightly  doth  she  bud  and  bloom, 
New  England's  mountain-child  I 


A  mother's  prater  in  illness. 

Yes,  take  them  first,  my  Father  I    Let  my  doves 
Fold  their  white  wings  in  heaven,  safe  on  thy  breast. 
Ere  I  am  call'd  away :  I  dare  not  leave 
Their  young  hearts  here,  their  innocent,  thoughtless  heartf ! 
Ah,  how  the  shadowy  train  of  future  ills 
Comes  sweeping  down  life's  vista  as  I  gase ! 

My  May  I  my  careless,  ardent-temper'd  May, 
My  frank  and  frolic  child,  in  whose  blue  eyes 
Wild  joy  and  passionate  woe  alternate  rise ; 
Whose  cheek  the  morning  in  her  soul  illumes ; 
Whose  little,  loving  heart  a  word,  a  glance. 
Can  sway  to  grief  or  glee ;  who  leaves  her  play, 
And  puts  up  her  sweet  moulh  and  dimpled  arms 
Each  moment  for  a  kiss,  and  softly  asks, 
With  her  clear,  flutelike  voice,  "  Do  you  love  me?" 
Ah,  let  me  stay !  ah,  let  me  still  be  by. 
To  answer  her  and  meet  her  warm  caress ! 
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For,  I  away,  how  oft  in  IhiB  rough  world 

That  earnest  question  will  be  aak'd  in  yain  I 

How  oft  that  eager,  passionate,  petted  heart 

Will  shrink  aba&'d  and  ohillM,  to  learn  at  length 

The  hateful,  withering  lesson  of  distrust ! 

Ah  !  let  her  nestle  still  upon  this  breast, 

In  which  each  shade  that  dims  her  darling  face 

Is  felt  and  answered,  as  the  lake  reflects 

The  clouds  that  cross  yon  smiling  heayen !     And  th)ii 

My  modest  Ellen, — ^tender,  thoughtful,  true ; 

Thy  soul  attuned  to  all  sweet  harmonies : 

My  pure,  proud,  noble  Ellen !  with  thy  g^fts 

Of  genius,  grace,  and  loveliness,  half  hidden 

'Neath  ^he  soft  veil  of  innate  modesty,—* 

How  will  the  world's  wild  discord  reach  thy  heart  ^ 

To  startle  and  appall  I     Thy  generous  scorn 

Of  all  things  base  and  mean, — thy  quick,  keen  taste, 

Dainty  and  delicate, — thy  instinctiye  fear  * 

Of  those  unworthy  of  a  soul  so  pure, — 

Thy  rare,  unchildlike  dignity  of  mien. 

All — ^they  will  all  bring  pain  to  thee,  my  child  I 

And  oh,  if  even  their  grace  and  goodness  meet 

Cold  looks  and  careless  greetings,  how  will  all 

The  latent  evil  yet  undisciplined 

In  their  young,  timid  souls,  forgiveness  find  ? 

Forgiveness,  and  forbearance,  and  soft  chidings, 

Which  I,  their  mother,  leam'd  of  Love  to  give  1 

Ah,  let  me  stay  ? — albeit  my  heart  is  weary, 

Weary  and  worn,  tired  of  its  own  sad  beat, 

That  finds  no  echo  in  this  busy  world. 

Which  cannot  pause  to  answer, — tired  alike 

Of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  the  day  and  night, 

Ah,  take  them  first,  my  Father,  and  then  me  I 

And  for  their  sakes,  for  their  sweet  sakes,  my  Father, 

Let  me  find  rest  beside  them,  at  thy  feet  I 


LABORARE  EST  ORARE. 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us : 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us ; 
Hark,  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  heaven  1 
Never  the  ocean- wave  falters  in  flowing ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  RoseHeart  keeps  glowing, 

TUl  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

"  Labor  is  worship !"— 4he  robin  is  singing ; 
«*  Labor  is  worship !" — the  wild  bee  is  ringing : 
Listen !  that  eloquent  whisper,  upspringing. 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  nature's  great  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower ; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft-breathing  flower; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from  his  part. 
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Labor  is  Ufe !— 'Tis  the  siUl  Wftt«r  faOeth ; 

Idleness  eyer  despaireth,  bewaileth ; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth ! 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory ! — the  flying  cloud  lightens ; 
Only  the  waying  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  fright-ens : 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tone! 

Labor  is  rest, — ^f^om  the  sorrows  that  greet  ns ; 
Best  firom  aQ  petty  yexations  that  meet  us, 
Best  from  sin-prompting^  that  eyer  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work, — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
Work, — thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  billow ; 
♦    Lie  not  down  wearied  *neath  Woe*s  weeping- willow  U 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  wiUI 

Labor  is  health, — ^lo  1  the  husbandman  reaping, 
How  through  his  yeins  goes  the  life-current  leaping  I 
How  his  strong  arm  in  his  stalwart  pride  sweeping, 

True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides. 
Labor  is  wealth, — in  the  sea  the  pearl  groweth ; 
Bich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon  floweth ; 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth ; 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round  thee! 
Brayely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee ! 
Look  to  yon  pure  heayen  smiling  beyond  thee  I 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness, — a  clod  I 
Work — ^for  some  good,  be  it  eyer  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  eyer  so  lowly : 
Labor ! — all  labor  is  noble  and  holy : 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 


WILLLA.M  H.  BURLEIGH. 

William  Hbhrt  Bcrlbigh  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  on  the  2d  of 
Fobraary,  1812.  In  his  infancy  his  parents  remoyod  to  Plainfiold,  where  his 
fikther  was  principal  of  an  academy  until  from  loss  of  sight  he  was  eompelled  to 
resign  his  charge.  He  then  retired  to  a  form,  so  that  the  son  passed  the  prin- 
cipal years  of  his  boyhood  in  agricoltnral  labors,  with  no  other  means  of  ednos- 
tion  than  those  which  a  district  school  afforded,  till  he  reached  his  seyenteenth 
year,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing-business.  Since  that  period,  his 
life  has  been  singularly  yaried,  his  time  haying  been  divided  between  the  dotiet 
of  a  printer  and  editor,  and  a  public  lecturer.  He  conducted  at  one  time  "The 
Literary  Journal,"  published  at  Schenectady.  Afterwards,  for  more  than  tvo 
years,  he  edited  "  The  Christian  Witness,"  at  Pittsburg.  Pennsylyania,  and  re- 
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figiMd  it  to  toke  obuge  of  ''The  WMhington  Binner/'  pvblithed  st  Alleghany, 
oppoiito  to  Piltobnrg.    A  yolune  of  his  poems  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1840. 


THE  TIMES. 

InaoUon  now  is  crime.    The  old  earih  reels 
Inebriate  with  guilt;  and  Vioe,  grown  bold. 
Laughs  Innocence  to  scorn.     The  thirst  for  gold 
Hath  made  men  demons,  till  the  heart  that  feeU 
The  impulse  of  impartial  lore,  nor  kneels 
In  worship  foul  to  Mammon,  is  contemn'd. 
He  who  hath  kept  his  purer  faith,  and  stemm'd 
Corruption's  tide,  and  from  the  ruffian  heels 
Of  impious  tramplers  rescued  perill'd  right, 
Is  oaird  fanatic,  and  with  scoffs  and  jeers 
Malioionslj  assail'd.    The  poor  man's  tears 
Are  unregarded ;  the  oppressor's  might 
Revered  as  law ;  and  he  whose  righteous  way 
Departs  from  otQ,  makes  himself  a  prey. 


THE  PILGRIM  PATHERS. 

Bold  men  were  they,  and  true,  that  pilgrim  band. 

Who  ploughed  with  yenturous  prow  the  stormy  S6a» 

Seeking  a  home  for  hunted  Liberty 
Amid  the  ancient  forests  of  a  land 
Wild,  gloomy,  vast,  magnificently  grand ! 

Friends,  country,  hallow'd  homes  they  left,  to  ue 
Pilgrims  for  Christ's  sake,  to  a  foreign  strand, — 

Beset  by  peril,  worn  with  toil,  jet  free! 
Tireless  in  seal,  deyotion,  labor,  hope  ; 

Constant  in  faith ;  in  justice  how  severe ! 

Though  fools  deride  and  bigot-skeptics  sneer, 
Praise  to  their  names !    If  oall'd  like  them  to  cope. 

In  evil  times,  with  dark  and  evil  powers. 

Oh,  be  their  faith,  their  seal,  their  courage,  ours  I 


JUNE. 

June,  with  its  roses, — June ! 
The  gladdest  month  of  our  capricious  year. 
With  its  thick  foliage  and  its  sunlight  clear ; 

And  with  the  drowsy  tune 
Of  the  bright  leaping  waters,  as  they  pass 
Laughingly  on  amid  the  springing  grass ! 

Earth,  at  her  joyous  coming, 
Bmiles  as  she  puts  her  gayest  mantle  on ; 
And  Nature  greets  her  with  a  benison ; 
56 
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While  myriad  Toioes,  humming 
Their  welcome  song,  breathe  dreamy  musio  round 
Till  seems  the  air  an  element  of  sound. 

The  overarching  sky 
Weareth  a  softer  tint,  a  loYoUer  blue, 
As  if  the  light  of  hearen  were  melting  through 

Its  sapphire  home  on  high ; 
Hiding  the  sunshine  in  their  vapory  breast, 
The  clouds  float  on  like  spirits  to  their  rest. 

A  deeper  melody, 
Pour'd  by  the  birds,  as  o*er  their  callow  young 
Watchful  they  hover,  to  the  breexe  is  flung— 

Gladsome,  yet  not  of  glee — 
Musio  heart-born,  like  that  which  mothers  sing 
Above  their  cradled  infants  slumbering. 

On  the  warm  hill-side,  where 
The  sunlight  lingers  latest,  through  the  grass 
Peepeth  the  luscious  strawberry !     As  they  pass, 

Young  children  gambol  there, 
Crushing  the  gather'd  fruit  in  playful  mood. 
And  staining  their  bright  faces  with  its  blood. 

A  deeper  blush  is  given 
To  the  half-ripen*d  cherry,  as  the  sun 
Day  after  day  pours  warmth  the  trees  upon. 

Till  the  rich  pulp  is  riven ; 
The  truant  schoolboy  looks  with  longing  eyes. 
And  perils  limb  and  neck  to  win  the  prize. 

The  farmer,  in  his  field. 
Draws  the  rich  mould  around  the  tender  maise ; 
While  hope,  bright-pinion'd,  points  to  coming  days, 

When  all  his  toil  shall  yield 
An  ample  harvest,  and  around  his  hearth 
There  shall  be  laughing  eyes  sad  tones  of  mirth. 

Poised  on  his  rainbow-wing, 
The  butterfly,  whose  life  is  but  an  hour, 
Hovers  coquettisbly  from  flower  to  flower, 

A  gay  and  happy  thing ; 
Born  for  the  sunshine  and  the  summer-day, 
Soon  passing,  like  the  beautiful,  aWay ! 

These  are  thy  pictures,  June ! 
Brightest  of  summer-months, — ^thou  month  of  flo  irera ! 
First-born  of  beauty,  whose  swift-footed  hours 

Dance  to  the  merry  tune 
Of  birds,  and  waters,  and  the  pleasant  shout 
Of  childhood  on  the  sunny  hills  peal'd  out. 

I  feel  it  were  not  wrong 
To  deem  thou  art  a  type  of  heaven's  clime. 
Only  that  there  the  clouds  and  storms  of  time 

Sweep  not  the  sky  along ; 
The  flowers — air — ^beauty — ^musio — all  are  thine, 
But  brighter — ^purer — lovelier — ^more  divine  I 
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HARRIET  BEBCHBR  STOWB. 

H4BRIBT  BusABSTH  Bbbohsr,  dwighter  of  Renr.  Lymui  Beeoher,  D.D.,  vjf 
born  at  Litehlleld,  Oonneotioiity  on  the  14Ui  of  June,  1812.  She  wm  edaeatod  at 
her  sister  Catharine's  school  in  Hartford,  and  in  the  antamn  of  1882  removed 
with  her  Ikther  to  Cinoinnatii  Ohio.  Her  first  pahlioation  was  the  story  of 
DneU  Lot,  printed  with  a  diiforent  tiUe  in  Judge  Hall's  "Monthly  Magaiine,"  at 
Ciaoinnati,  in  18S3;  in  which  year  also  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Calvin  B. 
Stowe^  at  t|^  time  Proftssor  of  Langnages  and  Biblieal  Literatare  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary.  Daring  her  residence  in  Cincinnati,  she  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  qnestion  of  slavery,  from  seeing  many  ftigitives  from  the  Slave 
States  and  hearing  from  them  their  tales  of  suffering.  From  the  date  of  her 
first  pahlioation,  she  became  a  frequent  and  popular  writer  in  the  various  periodic 
eals  in  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Now  Yorlc,  and  Boston.  In  1849,  a  collection 
of  her  pieces  was  published  by  the  Harpers,  entitled  The  Majf  Flower,  which  wan 
much  enlarged  in  a  new  edition  published  in  1855, — a  collection  of  tales  and 
essays  hardly  equalled  for  ease  and  natoralness  of  description,  touching  narra- 
tiTe,  and  elevating  moral  tone. 

In  1850,  Professor  Stowe  was  called  to  Brunswick  College,  Maine,  and  removed 
thither  with  his  family.  The  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  in  that  year 
excited  Mrs.  Stowe  to  write  Uncle  Tom't  OcMn,  or  Lift  among  the  Lowly,  which 
she  wrote  with  almost  miraculous  rapidity,  under  a  constant  pressure  of  school 
and  family  cares,  and  frail  health, — enough  of  themselves  to  tax  the  most  vigor 
ous  intellect  to  its  utmost  This  was  published  In  numbers  every  week,  in  the 
"  National  Era,"  at  Washington ;  and  in  1852  it  appeared  in  book-form  ftt>m  the 
press  of  John  P.  Jewett  A  Go.,  of  Boston.  Its  success  was  wonderfhl, — such  as 
no  other  book  has  ever  met  with.*  And  richly  did  it  deserve  it;  for.  Independent 
of  its  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  blows  ever  aimed  at  slavery,  as  well  as 
of  its  high  and  pure  tone  of  Christian  morality,  and  its  truthfalness  through- 
out to  God  and  humanity,  it  exhibits  such  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  such 
powers  of  description,  such  heart-stirring  pathos,  and  such  richness  and  beauty 
of  thought  and  language,  as  to  make  it  the  most  remaricable  book  published  in 
our  country. 

In  1852,  Professor  Stowe  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  in  An- 

*  "By  the  end  of  November,  1852,  150,000  copies  had  been  sold  in  America; 
and  in  September  of  that  year  the  London  publishers  Aimished  to  one  house 
10,000  copies  per  day  for  about  four  weeks.  We  cannot  follow  it  beyond  1852, 
bat  at  that  time  more  than  a  million  of  copies  had  been  sold  in  England, — pro- 
bably ten  times  as  many  as  have  been  sold  of  any  other  work,  except  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-Book.  In  France,  Vnel^  Tom  still  covers  the  shop-windows  of  the 
Boalevards,  and  one  publisher  alone,  Bastace  Baaba,  has  sent  oat  five  differ- 
ent editions  in  different  forms.  Before  the  end  of  1852  it  had  been  translated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Batch,  Flemish,  German,  Polish,  and 
Magyar.  There  are  two  different  Butch  translations,  and  twelve  different  "Gor- 
man ones ;  and  the  Italian  translation  enjoys  the  honor  of  the  Pope's  prohibi- 
tion. It  has  been  dramatised  in  twenty  different  forms,  and  acted  in  every 
capital  in  Europe  and  in  the  free  States  of  America." — Edinburgh  Btview, 
April,  1855. 
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dorer  Theological  Sominaiy.  As  theU  Tom  had  been  grossly  assailed  as  gMn 
a  too  dark  and  a  false  Tiew  of  slavery,  Mrs.  Stowe  pnUished  the  JTcy  lo  UncU 
Tom,  eonsisting  of  a  ooUeotion  of  lisets  drawn  chiefly  from  Sonthem  aathoHties, 
which  more  than  yerified  all  that  she  had  before  depided.  Soon  after  the  pnyi- 
aatloB  of  the  JTay,  Mrs.  Stowe,  with  her  husband  and  her  brother,  the  Ber. 
Oharlee  Beeeher,  went  to  Bnrope  for  her  health,  where  she  was  received  eveiy- 
where  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  On  her  return,  she  published  Amiy  Memo- 
net  ofFww^  Ltmia,  being  her  observations  and  reflections  on  what  she  saw 
abroad;  and  in  1866,  Dnd,  or  «  TaU  i/  tho  JHmmU  Siomtp,  Though  noieqiisl 
to  Vmoh  2b«'t  Oabm  in  the  unity  of  the  plot,  in  the  simpliditj  an^  nainralassi 
of  the  story,  in  deep  pathos,  or  in  the  absorbing  interest  it  excites  in  the  sevexal 
eharaotMS,  it  contains,  nevertheless,  many  passages  of  powerful  and  beantifal 
writing,  and  is  in  advance  of  its  great  prototype  in  the  withering  scorn  aod 
indignant  sarcasm  with  which  it  holds  up  before  the  world  that  sham  religum 
thai  puts  *<  sacrifice^'  before  **  msnj"  *  and  substitutes  mere  church-going  aad 
outward  observances  for  practical  righteousness. 

In  the  *<  Atlantic  Monthly"  for  December,  1858,  Mrs.  Stowe  begins  a  new  stoiy, 
entitled  T%o  MinitUf^t  Wooing,  which  has  been  received  with  universal  &voi,  and 
promises  to  be  second  only  to  UncU  Tom, — and  that  is  praise  enough. 


EVA  S   DEATH. 

Eya,  after  this,  declined  rapidly :  there  was. no  more  any  doubt 
of  the  event ;  the  fondest  hope  could  not  be  blinded.  Her  beau- 
tifal  room  was  avowedly  a  sick-room ;  and  Miss  Ophelia  day  and 
night  performed  the  duties  of  a  niirse,  and  neyer  did  her  friends 
appreciate  her  yalue  more  than  in  that  capacity.  With  so  weU- 
trained  a  hand  and  eye,  such  perfect  adroitness  and  practice  in 
eyery  art  which  could  promote  neatness  and  comfort  and  keep 
out  of  sight  every  disagreeable  incident  of  sickness, — witfi  such  % 
perfect  sense  of  time,  such  a  clear,  untroubled  head,  suck  exact 
accuracy  in  remembering  every  prescription  and  direction  of  the 
doctors,— she  was  every  thing  to  St.  Clare.  They  who  had 
shrugged  their  shoulders. at  the  little  peculiarities  and  setnesses — 
so  unlike  the  careless  freedom  of  Southern  manners — acknow- 
ledged that  now  she  was  the  exact  person  that  was  wanted. 

Uncle  Tom  was  much  in  Eva's  room.  The  child  suffered 
much  from  nervous  restlessness,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  be 
carried;  and  it  was  Tom's  greatest  delight  to  carry  her  little 
frail  form  in  his  arms,  resting  on»a  pillow,  now  up  and  down 
her  room,  now  out  into  the  veranda;  and  when  the  fresh  sea- 
breeses  blew  from  the  lake, — and  the  child  felt  freshest  in  the 
morning, — ^he  would  sometimes  walk  with  her  under  the  orange- 

1  Matthew  xiL  7. 
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trees  in  the  garden,  or,  sitting  down  in  some  of  their  old  seats, 
sing  to  her  their  favorite  old  hymns. 

Her  father  often  did  the  same  thing ;  hut  his  frame  was  slighter, 
and  when  he  was  weary,  Eva  would  say  to  him, — 

^<  Oh,  papa,  let  Tom  take  me.  Poor  fellow  I  it  pleases  him ; 
and  you  know  it's  all  he  can  do  now,  and  he  wants  to  do  some- 
thing 1" 

*'  So  do  I,  Eva  V  said  her  father. 

"  Well,  papa,  you  can  do  every  thing,  and  are  every  thing  to 
me.  Tou  read  to  me, — ^you  sit  up  nights ;  and  Tom  has  only 
this  one  thing,  and  his  singing ;  and  I  know,  too,  he  does  it  easier 
than  you  can.     He  carries  me  so  strong  I" 

The  desire  to  do  something  was  not  confined  to  Tom.  Every 
servant  in  the  establishment  showed  the  same  feeling,  and,  in 
their  way,  did  what  they  could.  But  the  friend  who  knew  most 
of  Eva's  own  imaginings  and  foreshadowings  was  her  faithful 
bearer,  Tom.  To  him  she  said  what  she  would  not  disturb  her 
father  by  saying.  To  him  she  imparted  those  mysterious  intima- 
tions which  the  soul  feels  as  the  cords  begin  to  unbind  ere  it 
leaves  its  clay  forever. 

Tom,  at  last,  would  not  sleep  in  his  room,  but  lay  all  night  in 
the  outer  veranda,  ready  to  rouse  at  every  call. 

"  Uncle  Tom,^hat  alive  have  you  taken  to  sleeping  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  like  a  dog,  for  ?"  said  Miss  Ophelia.  ''  I  thought 
you  was  one  of  the  orderly  sort,  that  liked  to  lie  in  bed  in  a 
Christian  way." 

"I  do,  Miss  Feely,"  said  Tom,  mysteriously.      "I  do;  but 

BOW " 

"Well,  what  now?" 

"  We  mustn't  speak  loud ;  Mas'r  St.  Clare  won't  hear  on't } 
bat>  Miss  Feely,  you  know  there  must  be  somebody  watchin'  for 
(he  bridegroom." 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  ?" 

'<  You  know  it  says  in  Scripture,  ^  At  midnight  there  was  a 
great  cry  made.  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh.'  That's  what 
I'm  spectin'  now,  every  night,  Miss  Feely ;  and  I  couldn't  sleep 
oat  o'  hearin',  no  ways." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Tom,  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

^<  Miss  Eva  she  talks  to  me.  The  Lord,  He  sends  his  messen- 
ger in  the  soul.  I  must  be  thar,  Miss  Feely;  for  when  that 
ar  blessed  child  goes  into  the  kingdom,  they'll  open  the  door  so 
wide,  we'll  all  get  a  look  in  at  the  glory,  Miss  Feely." 

<<  Uncle  Tom,  did  Miss  Eva  say  she  felt  more  unwell  than 
usual,  to-night  ?" 

'^  No ;  but  she  tolled  me  this  morning  she  was  coming  nearer, 
— thar's  ihem  that  tells  it  to  the  child.  Mist  Feely.     It's  the 
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angela, — '  it's  the  trampetrMNuid  afore  ihe  break  o'  day/  "  aaid 
Tom,  qaoting  from  a  favorite  hymn. 

This  dialogue  passed  between  Miss  Ophefia  and  Tom,  between 
ten  and  eleyen,  one  eyening,  after  her  arrangements  had  all 
been  made  for  the  night,  when,  on  going  to  bolt  her  outer  door, 
she  found  Tom  stretched  along  by  it^  in  the  outer  veranda. 

She  was  not  nervous  or  impressible }  but  the  solemn,  heartfelt 
manner  struck  her.  Eva  had  been  unusually  bright  and  cheerful 
that  afternoon,  and  had  sat  raised  in  her  bed,  and  looked  over  all 
her  little  trinketia  and  precious  things,  and  designated  the  friends 
to  whom  she  would  have  them  given ;  and  her  manner  was  more 
animated,  and  her  voice  more  natural,  than  they  had  known  it  for 
weeks.  Her  father  had  been  in,  in  the  evening,  and  had  said 
that  Eva  appeared  more  like  her  former  self  than  ever  she 
had  done  since  her  sickness;  and  when  he  kissed  her  for 
the  night,  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia,  <<  Cousin,  we  may  keep 
her  with  us,  after  all:  she  is  certainly  better;"  and  he  had 
retired  with  a  lighter  heart  in  his  bosom  than  he  had  had  there 
for  weeks. 

But  at  midnight, — strange,  mystic  hour! — when  the  veil 
between  the  frail  present  and  the  eternal  future  grows  thin, — 
then  came  the  messenger ! 

There  was  a  sound  in  that  chamber,  first  of  *bne  who  stepped 
quickly.  It  was  Miss  Ophelia,  who  had  resolved  to  sit  up  all 
night  with  her  little  charge,  and  who  at  the  turn  of  the  night 
had  discerned  what  experienced  nurses  significantly  call  "a 
change."  The  outer  door  was  quickly  opened,  and  Tom,  who  was 
watching  outside,  was  on  the  alert  in  a  moment 

'^  Go  for  the  doctor,  Tom !  lose  not  a  moment,''  said  Miss 
Ophelia;  and,  stepping  across  the  room,  she  rapped  at  St.  Glare's 
door. 

"  Cousin,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  come." 

Those  words  fell  on  his  heart  like  clods  upon  a  coffin.  Why  did 
they  ?  He  was  up  and  in  the  room  In  an  instant,  and  bending 
over  Eva,  who  still  slept. 

What  was  it  he  saw  that  made  his  heart  stand  still  ?  Why  was 
no  word  spoken  between  the  two  ?  Thou  canst  -say,  who  hast 
seen  that  same  expression  on  the  face  dearest  to  thee,— that  look, 
indescribable,  hopeless,  unmistakable,  that  says  to  thee  that  thy 
beloved  is  no  longer  thine. 

On  the  fiioe  of  the  child,  however,  there  was  no  ghastly  im- 
print,—only  a  high  and  almost  sublime  expression, — ^the  over- 
•^hadowing  presence  of  spiritual  natures,  the  dawning  of  immortal 
life  in  that  childish  soul. 

They  stood  there  so  still,  gasing  upon  her,  that  even  the  tick- 
ing of  the  watcft  seemed  too  loud.     In  a  few  moments    Tom 
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retamedy  wiih  the  dootor.     He  entered,  gave  one  look|  and  stood 
Bilent  as  the  rest. 

^  When  did  this  ehaage  take  place  ?''  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper, 
to  Miflfl  Ophelia. 

"  About  the  turn  of  the  night/'  was  the  reply. 

Marie,  roused  by  the  entranee  of  the  doctor,  appeared,  hnr- 
riedly,  i^m  the  next  room. 
.;'     "  Augustine  I  Cousin  I — Oh  I — ^what !"  she  hurriedly  began. 

"  Hush  1"  said  St  Clare,  hoarsely  -,  "sheU  dying  1" 

Mammy  heard  the  words,  and  flew  to  awaken  the  servants.  The 
house  was  soon  roused, — flights  were  seen,  footsteps  heard,  anxious 
faoes  thronged  the  veranda  and  looked  tearfully  through  the  glass 
dooro ;  but  St.  Clare  heard  and  said  nothing, — ^he  saw  only  thai 
look  on  the  face  of  the  little  sleeper. 

<^  Oh,  if  she  would  only  wake,  and  speak  once  more  I''  he 
said ;  and,  stooping  over  her,  he  spoke  in  her  ear, — "  Eva, 
darling  I" 

The  large  blue  eyes  unclosed, — a  smile  passed  over  her  face ; 
she  tried  to  raise  her  head,  and  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  Eva  V 

''  Dear  papa,''  said  the  child,  with  a  last  effort,  throwing  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  In  a  moment  they  dropped  again ;  and  as 
St.  Clare  raised  hi^  head,  he  saw  a  spasm  of  mortal  agony  pass 
over  the  face  :  she  straggled  for  breath,  and  threw  up  her  little 
hands. 

^'  0  God,  this  is  dreadful  V*  he  said,  turning  away  in  agony, 
and  wringing  Tom's  hand,  scarce  conscious  what  he  was  doing. 
"  Oh,  Tom,  my  boy,  it  is  killing  nxe  I"  , 

Tom  had  his  master's  hands  between  his  own,  and,  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  dark  cheeks,  looked  up  for  help  where  he 
had  always  been  used  to  look. 

<<Pray  that  this  may  be  cut  short  I"  said  St.  Clare:  ''this 
wrinss  my  heart  I" 

"  Oh,  bless  the  Lord  !  it's  over, — ^it's  over,  dear  master !"  said 
Tom.     «  Look  at  her." 

The  child  lay  panting  on  her  pillows,  as  one  exhausted, — ^the 
large  clear  eyes  rolled  up  and  fixed.  Ah,  what  said  those  eyes, 
that  spoke  so  much  of  heaven  ?  Earth  was  past,  and  earthly 
pain ;  but  so  solemn,  so  mysterious,  was  the  triumphant  bright- 
ness of  that  face,  that  it  checked  even  the  sobs  of  sorrow.  They 
pressed  around  her,  in  breathless  stillness. 

<<  Eva  I"  said  St.  Clare,  gently. 

She  did  not  hear. 

''  Oh,  Eva,  tell  us  what  you  see  I  What  is  it  ?"  said  'her 
father. 

A  bright,  a  glorious  smile  passed  over  her  &ce,  and  she  said, 
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hrokcBlj,  **iykl  knre— joj — peftoeT  gaye  one  agh,  and  {Mwed 
from  death  unto  life ! 

**  Farewdl,  bdoved  child !  the  bright,  eternal  doors  have  dosed 
after  thee;  we  shall  see  thy  sweet  huoe  no  more.  Oh,  woe  for 
tkem  who  watched  thy  entrance  into  heaven,  when  they  shall 
wake  and  ind  <»ly  the  cold  gray  sky  of  daily  life,  and  thou  gone 
forever  l"^ 


HOW  TO   MAKE  VRISNDS  "OF  THC   MAMMON  OF  XmRIOHT- 
£OU8NES8."S 

**  Pipa,"  8ud  a  little  boy,  "  what  does  this  yeise  mean  f  It's 
n  my  Suday-echool  leason : — ^  Make  to  yoorselvea /riends  of  the 
Wkamatom  of  mmrigkietmtnesiy  that,  when  ye  fnilj  they  ffiay  receiu 
yom  imio  ewerUuiim^  habitoHousJ  " 

^  Yoa  ought  to  have  asked  yoor  teacher,  my  son." 

'^Bot  he  said  he  didn't  know  exactly  what  it  meant  He 
wanted  me  to  look  this  week  and  see  if  I  coold  find  out" 

Mr.  H.'s  standing  ropooroe  in  all  exegetical  difficulties  was  Dr. 
Scott's  Family  Bible.  Therefore  he  now  got  up,  and,  patting  od 
his  qpcctacles,  vralked  to  the  glass  bookcase  and  took  down  a 
▼olvme  of  that  worthy  commentator,  and,  opening  it,  read  aloud 
the  whole  exposition  of  the  passage,  together  with  the  practical 
refiectkms  upon  it ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  done,  he  found  his 
young  suiditor  iast  asleep  in  his  chair. 

'*  Mother,"  said  he,  "  this  child  plays  too  hard.  He  can't  keep 
his  eyes  open  evenings.     It's  time  he  was  in  bed." 

^  I  wasn't  asleep,  pa,"  said  Master  Henry,  starting  up  with  that 
air  of  injured  innocence  with  which  gentlemen  of  his  age  geQ^ 
rally  treat  an  imputation  of  this  kind. 


>  Hie  following  beuitifal  and  toadiing  Tones  sre  from  tbo  pen  of  oar  f 
Whitttw^— 


nv7  tke  taan  ftr  holy  Svm« 

With  the  blesed  angob  le«T«  her; 
Of  the  fcrm  so  soft  and  fair, 
Qtre  to  ewth  the  tawkr  carew 

Tor  the  goMra  loOs  of  Kv» 
Ut  the  svBBj  Soath-teod  give  hor 
nuw«f7  pillow  of  lepoee— 
OnaKe-bloom  anl  badding  Toasb 

In  the  better  home  of  Srm 
Ijf4  the  ahiQipg  ontv  receive  her» 
With  the  welcHHue-ToicM  pealm, 
Hikip  o(  gokl,  and  waving  palm! 

an  Is  Ugfat  and  peace  with  £Ta ; 
TbaM  the  darkneoa  oomBth  never; 


Tean  are  wiped,  and  fettan  fidia 
And  the  Lonl  is  all  in  all. 

Weep  no  more  fin-  happy  Eva, 
Wrong  and  sin  no  more  sfaall  gifeve  bs; 
Olffe  and  pain  and  weaHneM    • 
Lost  in  love  so  measareleas. 

OenQe  Sva,  loTlag  Bva, 
Child  confeeaor,  true  believer. 
Listener  at  the  Mastedr's  knee, 
**  Sufiitf  such  to  oome  to  me." 

Oh  fbr  ftdth  like  thine,  swcei  Iva, 
Lighting  all  the  solemn  river, 
And  the  blesatngs  of  the  ptior 
Wafting  to  tlie  heaven^  stmra  1 


*  This  most  bcantiftil  and  satisfnetory  exposition  is  worth  all  Umt  the  con- 
meuiatura  hnvo  written  upon  the  passage  siuoe  the  days  of  Calvin. 
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**  Then  can  yon  tell  me  now  what  ^e  passage  means  that  I  hare 
been  reading  to  yon  ?" 

"  There's  so  mneh  of  it,"  said  Heniy^  hopelessly,  ^^  I  wish  you'd 
jnst  tell  me  in  short  order,  father." 

*'  Oh,  read  it  for  yourself,"  said  Mr.  H^  as  he  pushed  the  book 
towards  the  boy;  for  it  was  to  be  oonfessed  that  he  perceived  at 
this  moment  that  he  had  not  himself  received  any  particularly 
luminous  impression,  though  of  course  he  thought  it  was  owing  to 
his  own  want  of  comprehension. 

Mr.  H.  leaned  back  in  his  rocking-chair,  and  on  his  own  private 
account  began  to  speculate  a  little  as  to  what  he  really  should 
think  the  verse  might  mean,  supposing  he  were  at  all  competent 
to  decide  upon  it.  '^  <  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,' "  says  he :  <<  that's  money,  very  clearly.  How 
am  I  to  make  friends  with  it  or  of  it?  Receive  me  into  everlast- 
ing habitations :  that's  a  singular  kind  of  expression.  I  wonder 
what  it  means.  Dr.  Scott  makes  some  very  good  remarks  about 
it ;  but  somehow  I'm  not  exactly  clear."  It  must  be  remalrked  ^ 
that  this  was  not  an  uncommon  result  of  Mr.  H.'s  critical  investi- 
gations in  this  quarter. 

Well,  thoughts  will  wander ;  and  as  he  lay  with  his  head  on 
the  back  of  his  rocking-chair  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  flickering 
blaze  of  the  coal,  visions  of  his  wet  tramp  in  the  cil^,  and  of  the 
lonely  garret  he  had  been  visiting,  and  of  the  poor  woman  with 
the  pale,  discouraged  &ce,  to  whom  he  had  carried  warmth  and 
comfort,  all  blended  themselves  together.  He  felt,  too,  a  little 
indefinite  creeping  chill,  and  some  uneasy  sensations  in  his  head 
like  a  commencing  cold ;  for  he  was  not  a  strong  man,  and  it  is 
probable  his  long,  wet  walk  was  likely  to  cause  him  some  incon< 
venience  in  this  way.  At  last  he  was  fast  asleep,  nodding  in 
his  chair. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  very  sick  in  bed,  that  the  doctor  came 
and  went,  and  that  he  grew  sicker  and  sicker.  He  was  going  to 
die.  He  saw  his  wife  sitting  weeping  by  his  pillow, — ^his  chil- 
dren standing  by  with  pale  and  frightened  faces }  all  things  in  his 
room  began  to  swim,  and  waver,  and  fade ;  and  voices  that  called 
his  name,  and  sobs  and  lamentations  that  rose  around  him,  seemed 
far  off  and  distant  in  his  ear.  "0  eternity,  eternity!  I  am 
going,-i— I  am  going,"  he  thought;  and  in  that  hour,. strange  to 
tell,  not  one  of  all  his  good  deeds  seemed  good  enough  to  lean 
on, — all  bore  some  taint  or  tinge,  to  his  purified  eye,  of  mortal 
selfishness,  and  seemed  unholy  before  the  All  Pube.  '<I  am 
going,"  he  thought ;  ''  there  is  no  time  to  stay,  no  time  to  alter, 
to  balance  accounts;  and  I  know  not  what  I  am,  but  I  know,  0 
Jesus,  what  thou  art.     I  have  trusted  in  thee,  and  shall  never 
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be  eonfoQiided/'  And  witl^  that  laat  breath  of  prayer  earth 
was  past. 

A  soft  and  solemn  breathing,  as  of  music,  awakened  him.  As 
an  infant  child  not  yet  fnlly  awake  hears  the  holj  warblings  of  his 
mother's  hymn,  and  smiles  half  conscious,  so  the  heayen-bom  be- 
came aware  of  sweet  voices  and  loving  &ces  around  him  ere  yei 
he  fully  woke  to  the  new  immortal  life. 

*''  Ah,  he  has  come  at  last  I  How  long  we  have  waited  for 
him !  Here  he  is  among  us.  Now  forever  welcome !  welcome  1" 
said  the  voices. 

Who  shall  speak  the  joy  of  that  latest  birth, — ^the  birth  from 
death  to  life! — ^the  sweet,  calm,  inbreathing  consciousness  of 
purity  and  rest, — ^the  certainty  that  all  sin,  all  weakness  and 
error,  are  at  last  gone  forever,^he  deep,  immortal  rapture  of 
repose, — ^felt  to  be  but  begun, — ^never  to  end  1 

So  the  eyes  of  the  heaven-born  opened  on  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth,  and  wondered  at  the  crowd  of  loving  faces  that 
thronged  about  him.  Fair,  godlike  forms  of  beauty,  such  as 
earth  never  knew,  pressed  round  him  with  blessings,  Uianks,  and 
welcome. 

The  man  spoke  not,  but  he  wondered  in  his  heart  who  they 
were,  and  whence  it  came  that  they  knew  him ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  inquiry  formed  itself  in  his  soul,  it  was  read  at  once  by  hb 
heavenly  friends.  ''  I,"  said  one  bright  spirit,  '^  was  a  poor  boj 
whom  you  found  in  the  streets  :  you  sought  me  out,  you  sent  me 
to  school,  you  watched  over  me,  and  led  me  to  the  house  of  God ; 
and  now  here  I  am."  "  And  we,"  said  other  voices,  "  are  other 
neglected  children  whom  you  redeemed:  We  also  thank  you." 
"  And  I,"  said  another,  '^  was  a  lost,  helpless  girl :  sold  to  sin  and 
shame,  nobody  thou^t  I  could  be  saved ;  everybody  passed  me  by 
till  you  came.  You  built  a  home,  a  refuge  for  such  poor  wretches 
as  I,  and  there  I  and  many  like  me  heard  of  Jesus ;  and  here  we 
are."  "  And  I,"  said  another,  "  was  once  a  clerk  in  your  store. 
I  came  to  the  city  innocent,  but  I  was  betrayed  by  the  tempter. 
I  forgot  my  mother  and  my  mother's  God.  I  went  to  the  gaming- 
table and  the  theatre,  and  at  last  I  robbed  your  drawer.  Yoa 
might  have  justly  cast  me  off;  but  you  bore  with  me,  you  watched 
over  me,  you  saved  me.*  I  am  here  through  you  this  day." 
"  And  I,"  said  another,  "  was  a  poor  slave-girl,— doomed  to  be 
sold  on  the  auction>block  to  a  life  of  infamy,  and  the  ruin  of  soul 
and  body.  Had  you  not  been  willing  to  give  so  largely  for  my 
ransom,  no  one  had  thought  to  buy  me.  You  stimulated  others 
to  give,  and  I  was  redeemed.  I  lived  a  Christian  mother  to 
bring  my  children  up  for  Christ, — ^they  are  all  here  with  me  to 
bless  you  this  day,  and  their  children  on  earth,  and  their  chil- 
dren's children,  are  growing  up  to  bless  you."     "  And  I,"  said 
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another^  ^'was  an  unbelieyer.  In  the  pride  of  my  intellect^  I 
thought  I  could  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  Christianity.  I 
thought  I  could  answer  the  argument  from  miracles  and  pro- 
phecy; but  your  patient,  self-denying  life  was  an  argument  I 
never  could  answer.  When  I  saw  you  spending  all  your  time  and 
ail  your  money  in  efforts  for  your  fellow-men,  undiscouraged  by 
ingratitude  and  careless  of  praise,  then  I  thought,  'There  is 
something  divine  in  that  man's  life/  and  that  thought  brought 
me  here." 

The  man  looked  around  on  the  gathering  congregation,  and  he 
saw  that  there  was  no  one  whom  he  had  drawn  heavenward  that 
had  not  also  drawn  thither  myriads  of  others.  In  his  lifetime  he 
had  been  scattering  seeds  of  good  around  from  hour  to  hour, 
almost  unconsciously ;  and  now  he  saw  every  seed  springing  up 
into  a  widening  forest  of  immortal  beauty  and  glory.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  to  be  no  end  of  the  numbers  that  flocked  to 
claim  him  as  their  long-expected  soul-friend.  His  heart  was  full, 
and  his  face  became  as  that  of  an  angel  as  he  looked  up  to  One 
who  seemed  nearer  than  all,  and  said,  "  This  is  thy  love  for  me, 
unworthy,  0  Jesus  !  Of  thee,  and  to  thee,  and  through  thee,  are 
all  things.     Amen.'' 

Amen !  as  with  chorus  of  many  waters  and  mighty  thunderings 
the  sound  swept  onward,  and  died  far  off  in  chiming  eoho^  among 
the  distant  stars ;  and  the  man  awoke. 


"ONLY  A  YEAB."» 

/One  year  ago, — a  ringing  voice, 
A  clear  blue  eye, 
And  clustering  curls  of  sunny  hair, 
Too  fair  to  die. 

Only  a  year, — no  voice,  no  smile, 

No  glance  of  eye. 
No  clustering  curls  of  golden  hair. 

Fair  but  to  die. 

One  year  ago, — ^what  loves,  what  schemes 

Far  into  life  I 
What  joyous  hopes,  what  high  resolves,  * 

What  generous  strife !  * 

The  silent  picture  on  the  wall, 

The  burial-stone, — 
Of  all  that'  beauty,  life,  and  joy. 

Remain  alone  I 

'  These  tender  and  beautiful  lines  refer  to  the  melancholy  death,  July  0,  ISbT, 
of  a  son,  a  stadont  of  Dartmoath  College,  of  fine  character  and  promise,  who  went 
with  some  classmates  to  the  Connecticut  River  to  bathe,  got  beyond  his  depth,  and 
was  drowned. 
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One  yeaTy—one  yeftr,— one  little  yew, 

And  00  much  gone ! 
And  yet  the  even  flow  of  life 

Moves  oalmly  on. 

The  gnve  grows  irreen,  the  flowen  Uoom  fiur^ 

AboTe  that  head ; 
No  sorrowing  tint  of  leaf  or  spray 

Bays  he  is  dead. 

No  pause  or  hush  of  merry  birds 

That  sing  above, 
Tells  us  how  coldly  sleeps  below 

The  form  we  love. 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  year,  beloved  t 

What  hast  thou  seen  7 
What  visions  fair,  what  glorious  life. 

Where  thou  hast  been? 

The  veil !  the  veil !  so  thin,  so  strong ! 

Twixt  us  and  thee ; 
The  mystic  veil !  when  shall  it  fall. 

That  we  may  see  T 

Not  dead,  not  sleeping,  not  even  gone ; 

But  present  still. 
And  waiting  for  the  coming  hour 

Of  God's  sweet  will. 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Our  Saviour  dear ; 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 
This  sad,  sad  year  t 
Amdovbb,  Ju^  9, 1858. 


THOMAS  MACKELLAR. 


This  genial  printer-poet  is  of  Scotch  descent,  bis  father  having  emigrated  to 
this  conntry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  He  was  bom  in  the  eitj  of 
New  Tork,  on  the  13th  of  Aagoat,  1813,  and  was  eariy  destiDcd  for  college;  bat, 
his  father'i  fortunes  failing,  he  entered,  when  fourteen  years  old,  a  newspaper 
printing-office,  where  he  thought  he  would  have  good  opportunities  to  indulge 
his  literary  tastes.  After  two  years,  he  entered  the  establishment  of  J.  A  J. 
Harper,  where  he  soon  proved,  by  his  intelligence,  integrity,  and  energy,  to  be  an 
important  member  of  it.  Here  the  passion  for  writing  verse  seised  him,  and  he 
would  often  drop  his  composing-stick,  and  with  a  type  write  his  couplets  on  paper, 
as  they  occurred  to  him;  but  these  early  pieces  have  never  seen  the  light* 

In  1833,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  type-foundry  of  Lawrence 
Johnson.  In  1834,  he  was  married,  and  soon  after  wrote  occasionally  for  the 
"Journal"  of  the  Sunday-School  Union;  then  for  the  «Unii|»d  States  aasette;" 
and  then  for  Joseph  C.  Neal's  "  Gaaette,"  under  the  signature  of  '*  Tam."   Daring 
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all  ihiB  timo  his  post  of  basiness  was  a  very  ardaons  one,  and  most  of  his  pieoes 
were  composed  while  he  was  walking  from  his  home  to  the  foundry.  His  first 
Tolmne — Droppingt  frcm  the  Beart — ^was  published  in  1844,  and  was  very  favor- 
ably noticed.  His  second  publioation  was  Tam't  Fartnighi  Bambley  issued  in  1847, 
In  which  year  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  to  an  interest  in  the  business  of  Mr. 
Johnaon.  His  last  book  is  entitled  Linetfcr  the  Qentle  and  Loving, — a  beautifully 
printed  Tolume,  which  appeared  in  1858.  Mr.  Mackellar's  poetry  is  pure,  simple, 
elevated,  and  goes  directly  to  the  heart,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons :  it  comes  from 
rfhe  heart 

life's  EVKNINa. 

The  world  to  me  is  growing  gray  and  old, 

My  friends  are  dropping  one  by  one  away ; 

Some  live  in  far-off  lands — some  in  the  clay 
Best  quietly,  their  mortal  moments  told. 

My  sire  departed  ere  his  locks  were  gray ; 

My  mother  wept,  and  soon  beside  him  lay ; 
My  elder  kin  have  long  since  gone — and  I 

Am  left — a  leaf  upon  an  autumn  tree, 

Among  whose  branches  chilling  breezes  steal, 
The  sure  precursors  of  the  winter  nigh ; 

And  when  my  offspring  at  our  altar  kneel 
T^  worship  Qod,  and  sing  our  morning  psalm, 

:f  heir  rising  stature  whispers  unto  me 
My  life  is  gently  waning  to  its  evening  caUn. 


SEPTEMBER  RAIN. 

Patter — patter — 

Listen  how  the  rain-drops  olattor, 

Falling,  on  the  shingle  roof; 

How  they  rattle. 

Like  tlte  rifle's  click  in  battle. 

Or  the  charger's  iron  hoof! 

Cool  and  pleasant 
Is  the  evening  air  at  present. 
Gathering  freshness  from  the  rain ; 
Languor  chasing, 
Muscle,  thew,  and  sinew  bracing, 
And  enlivening  the  brain. 

Close  together 
Draw  the  bands  of  love  in  weather 
When  the  sky  is  overcast ; 
Eyeballs  glisten — 
Thankfully  we  sit  and  listen 
To  the  rain  that's  coming  fast. 

Dropping — dropping 
Like  dissolving  diamonds, — ^popping 
'Gainst  the  crystal  window-pane, 
67 
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As  if  seeking 
Entrance-welcome,  and  bespeaking 

Our  affection  for  the  rain. 
« 

Quick,  and  quicker 
Come  the  droppings, — thick,  and  thicker 
Pour  the  hasty  torrents  down : 
Bushing — crushing — 
From  the  leaden  spouts  a-gushing, 
Cleansing  all  the  streets  in  town. 

Darkness  utter 
Gathers  round ; — we  close  the  shutter ; 
Snugly  shelter'd  let  us  keep. 
Still  unceasing 
Falls  the  rain ;  but  oh !  'tis  pleasing 
'Neath  such  lullaby  to  sleep. 

How  I  loTe  it ! 
Let  the  miser  money  coret — 
Let  the  soldier  seek  the  fight ; 
Give  me  only. 
When  I  lie  awake  and  lonely. 
Music  made  by  rain  at  night 


PATIENT  CONTINUANCE  IN  WELL-DGINO. 

Bear  the  burden  of  the  present — 
Let  the  morrow  bear  its  own : 

If  the  morning  sky  be  pleasant, 
Why  the  coming  night  bemoan  f 

If  the  dasken'd  heavens  lower, 
Wrap  thy  cloak  around  thy  form; 

Though  the  tegapest  rise  in  power, 
God  is  mightier  than  the  storm. 

Steadfast  faith  and  hope  unshaken 
Animate  the  trusting  breast ; 

Step  by  step  the  journey's  taken 
Nearer  to  the  land  of  rest. 

All  unseen,  the  Master  walketh 
By  the  toiling  servant's  side  ; 

Comfortable  words  he  talketh, 
While  his  hands  uphold  and  guide.] 

Grief,  nor  pain,  nor  any  sorrow 
Rends  thy  breast  to  him  unknown ; 

He  to-day  and  He  to-morrow 
Grace  sufficient  gives  his  own. 

Holy  strivings  nerve  and  Btrengthen,— • 
Long  endurance  wins  the  crown ; 

When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen, 
Thou  shalt  lay  the  burden  down. 
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HENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN. 

Hbitbt  Thkodors  TucKKRMAjr,  "  one  of  the  most  genial  and  elegant  eBsaylstSy 
sad  a  very  grmoeful  and. pleasing  poet/'  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1813.  After  preparing  for  college,  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  his  health  that  he 
should  relinquish  his  studies  and  seek  a  milder  climate.  Accordingly,  in  1833, 
he  sailed  from  New  York  for  Havre,  and,  after  a  short  stay  at  Paris,  went  on 
to  Italy,  where  he  remained  till  the  next  summer,  when  he  retnmed  homo,  and 
gave  to  the  public  some  of  the  results  of  his  observations  in  Th^  Italian  Sketch- 
Book,  Again  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
sailed  for  Gibraltar  in  the  fall  of  1837,  and  passed  the  winter  chiefly  in  Italy. 
He  retnmed  home  the  next  sniAmer;  «nd  in  1845  removed  from  Boston  to  Now 
York,  where  he  now  resides,  except  during  the  summer  months,  which  he  passes 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  1850,  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  College. 

Mr.  Tuckerman's  life  is  the  life  of  a  scholar :  literature  is  his  profession,  and 
nobly  has  he  quitted  himself  in  it.  Indeed,  considering  that  his  health  has  never 
been  very  robust,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  he  has  done,  and  how  well  he  has 
done  It  The  following  are,  we  believe,  his  chief  works : — ArtUt  Life;  or  Sketeha 
of  AmericiMn' Painten  ;^  The  Italian  Sketch-Book  ;  The  Optimiaty — a  collection  of 
Bssays;  Bamblee  and  Beveriet ;  Sicily j  a  Pilgrimage;  Thoughta  on  the  Poete ; 
CkaraeteriHice  of  LUerature ;  Jfemorial  of  Greenoughf  the  Sctilpior  ;  Leave*  from 
the  Dictry  of  a  Dreamer,  published  anonymously  by  Pickering,  London;  Biogra- 
phical Euaye;  and  a  volume  of  Pbemt.^  Besides  these  works,  he  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "North  American  Review,"  ''American  Quarterly,"  Qraham's, 
Sartain's,  Godey's,  and  Putnam's  Magazines;  "Atlantic  Monthly,**  "Cbristiaa 
Examiner,"  "  Methodist  Quarterly,"  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  and  "  New 
Englander."  He  has  also  written  a  very  excellent  Sketch  of  American  Literature, 
as  an  Appendix  to  "  Shaw's  English  Literature." 


LEISURE  TO  BE  PROPERLY  APPRECIATED. 

A  New  England  merchant^  upon  leaving  a  picture-gallery 
abroad,  was  observed  by  his  companion  to  be  very  thoughtful. 
Presently  he  exclaimed;  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  nothing  but 
making  money  all  my  life.     How  much  there  is  to  learn  and  to 

*  No  more  interesting  and  instructive  books  can  be  foi^nd  in  our  literature  than 
Tackerman's  Thought*  on  the  Poetf,  The  Optimiety  Charaeteristtea  of  Literature, 
and  Eteaya  Biographical  and  CriticaL  The  two  latter  would  be  excellent  books 
for  the  higher  classes  in  schools;  and  the  four  should  be  in  every  district-school 
library  in  the  land.  An  English  scholar,  who  is  familiar  with  our  literature,  thus 
writes : — "  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  imaginative 
and  sympathetic  of  American  critics,  and  a  refined  and  elegant  writer.  His 
essays  and  reviews  show  a  liberal  cultivation  of  mind  and  heart." 

^  Of  these  a  beautiful  edition  has  been  published  by  Ticknor  k  Fields. 
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« 

enjoy  in  this  world  I  Henceforth  no  thought  of  hosiness  shall 
enter  my  mind,  until  I  recross  the  .^tl&Q^^^s*  I  viH  study  paints 
ing,  and  sculpture,  and  music :  I  will  commune  with  nature ;  I 
will  ponder  the  works  of  departed  genius ;  t  will  cultivate  the 
society  of  the  intellectual  and  the  gifted ;" — at  this  point  of  his 
harangue,  he  suddenly  left  his  friend's  side,  and  darted  into  a 
shop  they  were  passing, — apologizing,  upon  resuming  the  walk, 
by  saying  he  had  merely  stopped  to  inquire  the  price  of  taUow  ! 
Leisure  with  us  is  still  an  anomaly.  Now,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
gainsay  the  advantages  of  industry,  to  deny  that  labor  is  man's 
appropriate  sphere,  or  to  lament,  for  a  moment,  the  spectacle  of 
universal  activity,  and,  consequently,  of  prosperity,  around  us. 
Let  us  only  contend  that  all  labor*  is  not  obvious  and  tangible ; 
that  no  man  who  thinks  deserves  to  be  called  an  idler;  that  the 
absence  of  any  obvious  employment  or  specific  profession  does  not 
necessarily  make  any  one  amenable  to  the  charge  of  inactivity. 
How  much  of  our  boasted  industry  is  profitless ;  to  how  many, 
social  ambition  or  extravagant  tastes,  instead  of  necessity,  form 
the  true  motives  of  business ;  how  much  of  the  so-called  occupa- 
tion about  us  is  void  of  any  higher  result  than  that  of  keeping  its 
votaries  out  of  mischief;  how  seldom  do  those  who  have  acquired 
a  competency  retire  upon  it  to  scenes  of  domestic  improvement ; 
and  with  what  reluctance  do  the  fortunate  yield  the  arena 
to  the  young  and  penniless,  even  when  age  and  infirmity  warn 
them  to  retreat  I  It  is  time  we  learned,  not  to  imderrate  business, 
but  to  appreciate  leisure. 

ENTHUSIASM — SYMPATHY. 

Let  us  recognise  the  beauty  and  power  of  true  enthusiasm, 
and,  whatever  we  may  do  to  enlighten  ourselves  and  others,  guard 
against  checking  or  chilling  a  single  earnest  sentiment.  For 
what  is  the  human  mind,  however  enriched  with  acquisitions  or 
strengthened  by  exercise,  unaccompanied  by  an  ardent  and  sensi- 
tive heart?  Its  light  may  illumine,  but  it  cannot  inspire.*  It 
may  shed  a  cold  and  moonlight  radiance  upon  the  path  of  life, 
but  it  warms  no  flower  into  bloom;  it  sets  free  no  ice-bound 
fountains.  There  are  influences  which  environ  humanity  too 
subtle  for  the  dissecting-knife  of  reason.  In  our  better  moments 
we  are  clearly  consoiods  of  their  presence,  and  if  there  is  any 
barrier  to  their  blossed  agency,  it  is  a  formalized  intellect  En- 
thusiasm, too,  is  the  very  life  of  gifted  spirits.  Ponder  the  live* 
of  the  glorious  in  art  or  literature  through  all  ages.  What  are 
they  but  records  of  toils  and  sacrifices  supported  by  the  earnest 
hearts  of  their  votaries?  Dante  composed  his  immortal  poem 
amid  exile  and  suffering,  prompted  by  the  noble  ambition  of  vin- 
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dicating  himself  to  posterity ;  and  the  sweetest  angel  of  his  para- 
dise is  the  object  of  his  early  love.  The  best  countenances  the 
old  painters  haye  bequeathed  to  us  are  those  of  cherished  objects 
intimately  associated  with  their  fame.  The  face  of  Eaphaers 
mother  blends  with  the  angelic  beauty  of  all  his  Madonnas.  Ti- 
tian's daughter  and  the  wife  of  Correggio  again  and  again  meet  in 
iheir  works.  Well. does  Foscolo  call  the  fine  arts  the  Children 
of  Love.  Reason  is  not  the  only  interpreter  of  life.  The  fotfn- 
tain  of  action  is  in  the  feelings.  Relic;ion  itself  is  but  a  state  of 
the  affections.  I  once  met  a  beautiful  peasant-woman  in  the  val- 
ley of  thp  Arno,  and  asked  the  number  of  her  children.  '^  I  have 
three  here  and  two  in  paradise/'  she  calmly  replied,  with  a  tone 
and  manner  of  touching  and  grave  simplicity.  Her  faith  was  of 
the  heart. 

Constant  supplies  of  knowledge  to  the  intellect  and  the  exclu- 
sive culture  of  reason  may,  indeed,  make  a  pedant  and  logician ; 
but  the  probability  is  these  benefits,  if  such  they  are,  will  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  soul.  Sentiment,  in  its  broadest 
acceptation,  is  as  essential  to  the  true  enjoyment  and  grace  of  life 
as  mind.  Technical  information,  and  that  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion which  New  Englanders  call  smartness,  are  not  so  valuable  to 
a  human  being  as  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  and  a  spontaneous 
appreciation  of  the  divine  influences  which  fill  the  realms  of  vision 
and  of  sound,  and  the  world  of  action  and  feeling.  The  tastes, 
affections,  and  sentiments  are  more  absolutely  the  man  than  his 
talent  or  acquirements.  And  yet  it  is  by  and  through  the  latter 
that  we  are  apt  to  estimate  character,  of  which  they  are  at  best 
but  fragmentary  evidences.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  New 
Testament  allusions  to  the  intellect  are  so  rare,  while  the  '^  heart" 
and  the  "  spirit  we  are  of"  are  ever  appealed  to.  Sympathy  is 
the  ''  golden  key"  which  unlocks  the  treasures  of  wisdom ;  and 
this  depends  upon  vividness  and  warmth  of  feeling. 

THE  POET  CAMPBELL. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  a  vernacular  poet  from  the  brilliant  constel- 
lation of  the  last  and  present  century,  as  representing  legitimately 
natural  and  popular  feeling  with  true  lyric  energy,  such  as  finds 
inevitable  response  and  needs  no  advocacy  or  criticism  to  uphold 
or  elucidate  it,  we  should  name  Campbell.  He  wrote  from  the 
intensity  of  his  own  sympathies  with  freedom,  truth,  and  love : 
his  expression,  therefore,  is  truly  poetic  in  its  spirit;  while  in 
rhetorical  finish  and  aptness  he  had  the  very  best  culture, — ^that 
of  Greek  literature.  Thus  simply  furnished  witl^  inspiration  and 
with  a  style  both  derived  from  the  most  genuine  sources, — the 
one  from  nature  and  the  other  from  the  highest  art, — ^he  gave 
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melodioas  and  vigorous  utterance,  not  to  a  peculiar  vein  (^  imagina' 
tion,  like  Shelley,  nor  a  mystical  attachment  to  nature,  like  Words- 
worth, nor  an  egotistic  personality,  like  Byron ;  but  to  a  love  of 
freedom  and  truth  which  political  events  had  caused  to  glow  with 
unwonted  fervor  in  the  bosoms  of  his  noblest  contemporaries,  and 
to  the  native  sentiment  of  domestic  and  social  life,  rendered  more 
dear  and  sacred  by  their  recent  unhallowed  desecration.  It  was 
not  by  ingenuity,  egotism,  or  artifice  that  he  thus  chanted,  but 
honestly,  earnestly,  from  the  impulse  of  youthM  ardor  and  ten- 
derness moulded  by  scholarship. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  to  relish  verse  more  intricate,  9entiment 
less  defined,  ideas  of  a  metaphysical  cast,  and  a  rhythm  less  modu- 
lated by  simple  and  grand  cadences ;  yet  to  a  manly  intellect,  to  a 
heart  yet  alive  with  fresh,  brave,  unperverted  instincts,  the  intel- 
ligible, glowing,  and  noble  tone  of  Campbell's  verse  is  yet  fraught 
with  cheerful  augury.  It  has  outlived,  in  current  literature  and 
in  individual  remembrance,  the  diffuse  metrical  tales  of  Scott  and 
Southey;  finds  a  more  prolonged  response,  from  its  general 
adaptation,  than  the  ever-recurring  key-note  of  Byron;  and 
lingers  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  only  muse  over 
the  elaborate  pages  of  those  minstrels  whose  golden  ore  is  either 
beaten  out  to  intangible  thinness,  or  largely  mixed  with  the  alloy 
of  less  precious  metal.  Indeed,  nothing  evinces  a  greater  want  of 
Just  appreciation  in  regard  to  the  art  or  gift  of  poetry,  than  the 
frequent  complaints  of  such  a  poet  as  Campbell  because  of  the 
limited  quantity  of  his  verse.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  expect 
the  heignt  of  animal  spirits,  the  exquisite  sentotion  of  conva- 
lescence, the  rapture  of  an  exalted  mood,  the  prefect  content  of 
gratified  love,  the  tension  of  profound  thought,  or^^ny  other  state 
the  very  law  of  which  is  rarity,  to  become  permanent.  Camp- 
belFs  best  verse  was  born  of  emotion,  not  from  idle  reverie  or 
verbal  experiment;  that  emotion  was  heroic  or  tender,  sympa- 
thetic or  devotional, — ^the  exception  to  the  everyday,  the  common- 
place, and  the  mechanical ;  accordingly,  in  its  very  nature,  it  was 
"  like  angels'  visits,''  and  no  more  to  be  summoned  at  will  than 
the  glow  of  affection  or  the  spirit  of  prayer. 


f" 


MART. 

What  though  the  name  is  old  and  oft-  repeated, 

What  though  a  thousand  beings  bear  it  now ; 
And  true  hearts  oft  the  gentle  word  have'  greeted^- 

What  though  'tis  hallow'd  by  a  poet's  yow  ? 
We  ever  love  the  rose,  and  yet  its  blooming 

Is  a  familiar  rapture  to  the  eye; 
And  yon  bright  star  we  hail,  although  its  looming 

Age  after  ago  has  lit  tho  northern  sky. 
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Ab  stiirry  beams  o'er  troubled  biUowB  stealing, 

As  garden  odors  to  the  desert  blown, 
In  bosoms  faint  a  gladsome  hope  revealing, 

Like  patriot  music  or  affection's  tone, — 
Thus,  thus,  for  aye,  the  name  of  Mary  spoken 

By  lips  or  text,  with  magic-like  control, 
The  course  of  present  thought  has  quickly  broken, 

And  stirr'd  the  fountains  of  my  inmost  souL 

The  sweetest  tales  of  human  weal  and  sorrow, 

The  fairest  trophies  of  the  limner's  fame, 
To  my  fond  fancy,  Mart,  seem  to  borrow 

Celestial  halos  from  thy  gentle  name : 
The  Grecian  artist  glean'd  from  many  faces. 

And  in  a  perfect  whole  the  parts  combined : 
So  have  i  counted  o'er  dear  woman's  graces 

To  form  the  Mabt  of  my  ardent  mind. 

And  marvel  not  I  thus  call  my  ideal, — 

We  inly  paint  as  we  would  have  things  be,—- 
The  fanciful  springs  ever  from  the  real. 

As  Aphrodite  rose  from  out  the  sea. 
Who  smiled  upon  me  kindly  day  by  day. 

In  a  far  land  where  I  was  sad  and  lone  ? 
Whose  presence  now  is  my  delight  away  ? 

Both  angels  must  the  same  blest  title  own. 

What  spirits  round  my  weary  way  are  flying, 

What  fortunes  on  my  future  life  await, 
lake  the  mysterious  hymns  the  winds  are  sighing, 

Are  all  unknown, — ^in  trust  I  bide  my  fate ; 
But  if  one  blessing  I  might  crave  from  Heaven, 

'Twoutd'  be  that  Maby  should  my  being  cheer. 
Hang  o'er  me  when  the  chord  of  life  is  riven, 

Be  my  dear  household  word,  and  my  last  accent  here. 


HENRY  WARD   BEECHER. 

This  very  eminent  preacher  and  eloquent  lecturer  was  bom  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticat,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1834,  and  studied  theology  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  when  it  was  under  the  ' 
direction  of  hie  father.  He  was  first  settled  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Law- 
renoeburg,  Dearborn  County,  Indiana,  in  1837,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Thenoe  he  removed  to  Ii^dianapolis,  where  he  continued  till  he  was  called  to  the 
new  congregation — the  Plymouth  Church — at  Brookljrn,  New  York,  in  1847, 
where  he  has  since  remained,  acquiring  for  himself  and  giving  to  his  church  a 
potitioa  and  a  fame  knpwn  threughout  the  land.  It  may  be  safely  said,  indeed, 
that  as  a  pulpit  and  a  platform  orator  he  has  no  superior.  Nothing  is  studied, 
nothing  artificial,  about  Us  oratory :  all  is  natural,  frank,  cordial,  hearty,  fear 
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less.  One  graat  teorot  of  his  power  is,  that  he  feek  doeplj  himwlf  the  great 
truths  that  he  aiters,  and  therefore  makes  his  andienoe  feel  them  too.* 

Mr.  Beoohor  was  married  in  1837  to  Miss  Ballard,  sister  of  the  lale  Ber.  Dr. 
Bollard,  of  St  Louis^  and  of  Rov.  Asa  Bollard,  Boston. 

Mr.  Beecher's  only  poblications  are  LesUert  to  Young  Men,  and  Star  Atpen,  or 
Experiences  of  Art  and  Nature.*  But  there  have  been  published  for- him  two  very 
remarkable  books,  Li/e  Thoughte  gcukered  from,  the  Extemporemeoue  IHeooune*  of 
Henry  Ward  Beeeker,  hy  Edna  Dean  Proctor;  and  Notet  from  Pfymoutk  Pulpit: 
a  Collection  of  Memorable  Paeeagee  from  the  Diseourtee  of  Henry  Ward  BeeehcTf  by 
Augrnta  Moore,  Few  books  can  be  foond  containing  such  rich  gems  of  deep 
thought^  brilliant  fancy,  and  devotional  feeling. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  Mr.  Beecher  justice  by  any  extracts  from  hisMfmons  or 
essays.  One  must  hear  him  preach  or  lecture  to  feel  his  power,  or  to  understand 
it  The  following  selections,  however,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  style,  senti- 
ments, and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  thought  and  illustration. 


TH£  TRUE   OBJECT   OF  PREAGHINO. 

'  A  sermon  that  is  dry,  cold,  dull,  soporific,  is  a  pulpit  monster, 
and  is  just  as  great  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  pnlpit,  as  the 
other  absurd  extreme  of  profane  levity.  Men  may  hide  or  forsake 
God's  living  truth  by  the  way  of  stupid  dulness,  just  as  much  as 
by  pert  imagination.  A  solemn  nothing  is  just  as  wicked  as  a 
witti/  nothing.  Men  confound  earnestness  with  solemuityl  A  man 
may  be  eagerly  earnest,  and  not  be  very  solemn.  They  may  also 
be  awfully  solemn,  without  a  particle  of  earnestness.  But  solemn- 
ity has  a  reputation.  A  man  may  be  a  repeater  of  endless  dis- 
tinctions, a  lecturer  in  the  pulpit  of  mere  philosophical  niceties, 
or  he  may  be  a  repeater  of  stale  truil^ms ;  he  may  smother  living 
truths  by  conventional  forms  and  phrases,  and  if  he  put  on  a  very 
solemn  face,  use  a  very  solemn  tone,  employ  very  solemn  g(^?turcs, 
and  roll  along  his  vamped-up  sermon  with  professional  solemnity 
above  an  audience  of  sound  men  j  men,  at  leaist,  soundly  asleep, — 
that  will  pass  for  decorous  handling  of  Ood's  truth.  The  old 
pliaristlism  is  not  dead  yet.     The  difference  between  Christ  and 

*  In  1850,  Mr.  Beecher  made  a  brief  trip  to  Europe;  and  the  impression  he  pro- 
'duoed  is  described  in  the  following  spirited  paragraph  in  the  "British  Banner," 
written  by  Dr.  Campbell: — "Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  by  far  the  most  amu- 
sing and  fascinating  American  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  Ho  is  a  mass 
of 'flaming  fire, — ^restless,  fearless,  brilliant, — ^a  mixture  of  the  poet,  the  orator, 
and  the  philosopher,  such  as  we  hare  seldom,  if  ever,  Ibund  in  any  o^er  man 
to  the  same  extent."  For  a  good  notice  of  Mr.  Beecher,  see  "  Fowler's  American 
Pulpit." 

'  This  is  composed  of  the  communications  ho  has  given  to  the  "  Independent/' 
his  signature  iu  that  paper  being  a  star(*).  He  continues.to  write  for  it;  and  his 
contributions  are  uno  of  the  many  attractions  of  that  admirable  joumaL 
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His  oontemporaiy  teachers  was,  that  He  spake  life-truth  in  life- 
forms,  with  the  power  of  His  own  life  in  their  utterance.  The 
rabhis  spake  old  orthodoxy,  dead  as  a  mummy ; — ^but  they  spake  it 
very  reverendly.  They  might  not  do  any  good,  but  they  never 
violated  professional  propriety.  Nobody  lived,  everyboay  died 
about  them.  But,  then,  their  faces  were  sober,  their  robes  exact, 
their  mahner  mostly  of  the  Temple  and  the  Altar.  They  never 
forgot  how  to  look,  nor  how  to  speak  guttural  solemnities,  nor  how 
to  maintain  professional  dignity.  They  forgot  nothing  except 
living  truths  and  living  souls.  And  fifty  years  of  ministration 
without  any  fruit  in  true  godliness  gave  them  no  pain.  It  was 
charged  to  the  account  of  Divine  Sovereignty. 

Nothing  can  more  sharply  exhibit  the  miserable  imbecility 
which  has  come  upon  us,  than  the  inability  of  men  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  preaching  "  politics,"  "  social  reform,"  &c., 
and  preaching  God's  truth  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  these  things,  and  every  other  deed  of  men,  to  try 
them,  to  explore  and  analyze  them,  and  to  set  them  forth,  as  upon 
the  background  of  eternity,  in  their  moral  character,  and  in  their 
relation  to  man's  duty  and  God's  requirements. 

Shall  the  whole  army  of  human  deeds  go  roaring  along  the 
public  thoroughfares,  and  Christian  men  be  whelmed  in  the 
general  rush,  and  no  man  be  found  to  speak  the  real  moral  nature 
of  human  conduct  ?  Is  the  pulpit  too  holy,  and  the  Sabbath  too 
sacred,  to  bring  individual  courses  and  developments  of  society  to 
the  bar  of  God's  Word  for  trial  ?  Those  who  think  so,  and  are 
crying  out  about  the  desecration  of  the  pulpit  with  secular  themes, 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  Jews  who  thought  the  Sabbath 
BO  sacred  that  our  Saviour  desecrated  it  by  healing  the  withered 
hand.  Would  to  God  that  the  Saviour  would  visit  His  Church 
and  heal  withered  hearts  I    / 


RELIGION. 

Religion — ^it  is  the  bread  of  life.  I  wish  that  we  appreciated 
more  livingly  the  force  of  such  expressions.  Why  !  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  boy,  I  could  not  wait  till  I  was  dressed  in  the 
morning,  but  ran  and  cut  a  slice  from  the  loaf,  and  all  round  the 
loaf,  too>  in  order  to  keep  me  till  breakfast;  and  at  breakfast — ^if 
diligence  earned  wages,  I  should  have  been  well  paid ;  and  then 
I  could  not  wait  till  dinner,  but  had  to  eat  again,  and  again  before 
tea,  and  then  at  tea,  and  lucky  if  I  did  not  eat  again  after  that. 
It  was  bread,  bread,  all  the  time,  which  I  ate,  and  lived  on,  and 
got  strength  from.  And  so  religion  is  the  bread  of  life.  You 
make  it  the  cake.  You  put  it  away  in  your  cupboards,  and  you 
never  have  it  but  when  you  have  company,  and  then  you  cut  it  up 
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into  little  pieces  and  pass  it  round  on  your  best  plates,  instead  of 
treating  it  as  bread,  to  be  used  every  day  and  every  bour. 

aOD'S  FORQIVENESS. 

Every  one  must  come  to  Christ  and  say,  ''If  you  will  not 
take  me  with  all  my  failings,  I  cannot  be  saved  !"  And  why 
does  God  forgive  us?  For  the  same  reason  that  the  mother 
forgives  her  child, — because  she  loves  it.  Just  as  the  sun  shines 
on  decaying  flowers  and  shrivelled  fruit,  because  it  is  his  natare 
— ^the  sun,  which  never  asks  a  question,  but  says,  "  If  any  thing 
wants  to  be  shined  on,  let  it  hold  itself  up."  And  so  Qod  says, 
**  I  will  forgive  you,  for  your  repeated  transgressions."  Do  you 
ask  what  becomes  of  them  ?  What  becomes  of  the  hasty  words 
you  spoke  yesterday  to  her  you  love ?  "I  don't  know  where 
they  are,"  says  the  wife.  "  I  am  sure  I  do  not,"  says  the 
husband.  They  are  gone.  They  are  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  her 
heart.  No!  not  to  the  bottom,  for  there  she  keeps  her  love. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  be  annihilated,  and  that  is 
wrong-doing  to  one  who  loves  you. 

The  following  selections  are  horn  that  remarkable  book — Li/e  Tkoughtt — ao 
fbll  of  the  richest  gems  that  one  hardly  knows  #hioh  to  take. 

Parental  Indulgence. — ^I  heard  a  man  who  had  failed  in 
business,  and  whose  furniture  was  sold  at  auction,  say  that  when 
the  cradle  and  the  crib  and  the  piano  went,  tears  would  come,  and 
he  had  to  leave  the  house  to  be  a  man.  Now,  there  are  thousands 
of  men  who  have  lost  their  pianos,  but  who  have  found  better 
music  in  the  sound  of  their  children's  voices  and  footsteps  going 
cheerfully  down  with  them  to  poverty,  than  any  harmony  of 
chorded  instruments.  Oh,  how  blessed  is  bankruptcy  when  it 
saves  a  man's  children  !  I  sec  many  men  who  are  bringing  up  their 
children  as  I  should  bring  up  mine,  if,  when  they  were  ten  years 
old,  I  should  lay  them  on  a  dissecting-table,  and  cut  the  sinews 
of  their  arms  and  legs,  so  that  they  could  neither  walk  nor  use 
their  hands,  but  only  sit  still  and  be  fed.  Thus  rich  men  put  the 
knife  of  indolence  and  luxury  to  their  children's  energies,  and 
they  grow  up  fatted,  lazy  calves,  fitted  for  nothing,  at  twenty-five, 
but  to  drink  deep  and  squander  wide ;  and  the  father  must  be  a 
slave  all  his  life,  in  order  to  make  beasts  of  his  children.  How 
blessed,  then,  is  the  stroke  of  disaster  which  sets  the  children 
free,  and  gives  them  over  to  the  hard  but  kind  bosom  of  Poverty, 
who  says  to  them,  "  Work !"  and,  working,  makes  them  men ! 
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Childeek. — Eyery  obild  walks  into  existence  throagh  the 
golden  gate  of  love ;  else  it  would  seem  wonderful  that  the  help- 
leas  thing  should  be  born.  Yet  children  are  not  playthings,  as 
we  too  often  seem  to  think  they  are, — ^mere  gifts  of  God  to  fill  up 
the  hours  with  cheer.  They  were  surely  meant  to  be  a  pleasure 
to  us,  but  that  is  not  the  final  end.  Nor  were  they  meant  to  be 
cares  and  burdens  alone.  To  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were 
shackles  and  fetters  upon  our  freedom;  always  in  the  way; 
"  children^  children,  everywhere/'  is  a  shame  and  a  sin.  They 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  our  education.  Men  cannot  be 
developed  perfectly  who  have  not  been  compelled  to  bring  chil- 
dren up  to  manhood.  You  might  as  well  say  that  a  tree  is  a 
perfect  tree  without  leaf  or  blossom,  as  to  say  that  a  man  is  a 
man  who  has  gone  through  life  without  experiencing  the  influences 
that  come  from  bending  down  and  giving  one's  self  up  to  those 
who  are  helpless  and  little. 

Children  make  men  better  citizens.  When  your  own  child 
comes  in  from  the  street,  and  has  learned  to  swear  from  the 
boys  congregated  there,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  you  from 
what  it  was  when  you  heard  the  profanity  of  those  boys  as  you 
passed  them.  Now  it  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  a  stockholder 
in  the  public  morality.  Of  what  use  would  an  engine  be  to  a 
ship,  if  it  were  lying  loose  in  the  hull  ?  It  must  be  fastened 
to  it  with  bolts  and  screws,  before  it  can  propel  the  vessel. 
Now,  a  childless  man  is  like  a  loose  engine.  A  man  must  be 
bolted  and  screwed  to  the  community  before  he  can  work  well 
for  its  advancement ;  and  there  are  no  such  screws  and  bolts  as 
children. 

The  Twentt-Third  Psalm  is  the  nightingale  of  the  psalms. 
It  is  small,  of  a  homely  feather,  singing  shyly  out  of  obscurity , 
but,  oh,  it  has  filled  the  air  of  the  whole  world  with  melodious 
joy,  greater  than  the  heart  can  conceive.  Blessed  be  the  day  on 
which  that  psalm  was  born  I 

What  would  you  say  of  a  pilgrim  commissioned  of  God  to  travel 
up  and  down  the  earth,  singing  a  strange  melody,  which,  when  one 
heard,  caused  him  to  forget  whatever  sorrow  he  had  ?  And  so 
the  singing  angel  goes  on  his  way  through  ftll  lands,  singing  in 
the  language  of  every  nation,  driving  away  trojible  by  the  pulses 
of  the  air  which  his  tongue  moves  with  divine  power.  Behold 
just  such  an  one  I  This  pilgrim  God  has  sent  to  speak  in  every 
language  on  the  globe.  It  has  charmed  more  griefs  to  rest  than 
all  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  It  has  remanded  to  their  dun- 
geon more  felon  thoughts,  more  black  doubts,  more  thieving  sor- 
rows, than  there  are  sands  on  the  sea-shore.  It  has  comforted  the 
noble  host  of  the  poor.     It  has  sung  courage  to  the  army  of  the 
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disappointed.  It  has  poured  balm  and  consolation  into  the  heart 
of  the  sick,  of  captives  in  dungeons,  of  widows  in  their  pinching 
griefs,  of  orphans  in  their  loneliness.  Dying  soldiers  have  died 
easier  as  it  was  read  to  them;  ghastly  hospitals  have  been 
illumined ;  it  has  yisited  the  prisoner  and  broken  his  chains,  and, 
like  Peter's  angel,  led  him  forth  in  imagination,  and  sung  him 
back  to  his  home  again.  It  has  made  the  dying  Christian  slave 
freer  than  his  master ;  and  consoled  those  whom,  dying,  he  left 
behind  mourning,  not  so  much  that  he  was  gone  as  because  they 
were  left  behind,  and  could  not  go  too.  Nor  is  its  work  done. 
It  will  go  singing  to  your  children  and  my  children,  and  to  their 
children,  through  all  the  generations  of  time ;  nor  will  it  fold  its 
wings  till  the  last  pilgrim  is  safe,  and  time  ended ;  and  then  it 
shall  fly  back  to  the  bosom  of  God,  whence  it  issued,  and  sound 
on,  mingled  with  all  those  sounds  of  celestial  joy  which  make 
heaven  musical  forever. 

A  Christian  Man's  Life  is  laid  in  the  loom  of  time  to  a 
pattern  which  he  does  not  see,  but  God  does ;  and  his  heart  is  a 
shuttle.  On  one  side  of  the  loom  is  sorrow,  and  on  the  other  is 
joy;  and  the  shuttle, 'struck  alternately  by  each,  flies  back  and 
forth,  carrying  the  thread,  which  is  white  or  black,  as  the  pattern 
needs ;  and  in  the  end,  when  God  shall  lift  up  the  finished  gar- 
ment, and  all  its  changing  hues  shall  glance  out,  it  will  then  ap- 
pear that  the  deep  and  dark  colors  were  as  needful  to  beauty  as 
the  bright  and  high  colors. 

Help  the  Slave. — Bo  you  ask  me  whether  I  would  help  a 
slave  to  sain  his  freedom?  I  answer,  I  would  help  him  with  heart, 
and  hand,  and  voice.  I  would  do  for  him  what  I  shall  wish  I  had 
done  when,  having  lost  his  dusky  skin  and  blossomed  into  the  light 
of  eternity,  he  and  I  shall  stand  before  our  Master,  who  will  say, 
^^  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto*  him,  slave  as  he  was,  ye  did  it 
unto  me.'' 

Evertdat'Christianity. — As  flowers  never  put  on  their  best 
clothes  for  Sunday,  but  wear  their  spotless  raiment  and  exhale 
their  odor  every  day,  so  let  your  Christian  life,  free  from  stain, 
ever  give  forth  the  fragrance  of  the  love  of  God. 

The  Holy  Catholic  Church. — Christian  brethren,  in  heaven 
you  are  known  by  the  name  of  Christ.  On  earth,  for  convenience' 
sake,  you  are  known  by  the  name  of  Presbyterians,  Epbcopalians, 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and  the  like.  Let  me  speak  the 
language  of  heaven,  and  call  you,  simply.  Christians.  Whoever 
of  you  has  known  the  name  of  Christ,  and  feels  Christ's  life  beat- 
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ing  within  him,  is  invited  to  remain,  and  sit  with  us  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord.' 

A  Man's  a  Man. — It  makes  no  difiference  what  yon  call  men, 
— ^prince,  peer,  or  slave.  Man  is  that  name  of  power  which  rises 
above  them  all,  and  gives  to  every  one  the  right  to  be  that  which 
Grod  meant  he  should  be.  No  law,  nor  custom,  nor  opinion,  nor 
prejudice,  has  the  right  to  say  to  one  man,  <<  You  may  grow/'  and 
to  another,  "You  may  not  grow,"  or,  "You  may  grow  in  ten 
directions,  and  not  in  twenty ;''  or  to  the  strong,  "  You  may  grow 
stronger,"  or  to  the  weak,  "You  may  never  become  strong." 
liaunched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  like  an  innumerable  fleet,  each 
man  may  spread  what  sails  God  has  given  him,  whether  he  be 
pinnace,  sloop,  brig,  bark,  ship,  or  man-of-war ;  and  no  commo- 
dore or  admiral  may  signal  what  voyage  he  shall  make  or  what 
canvas  he  shall  carry. 

God  has  given  to  men  the  great  truths  of  liberty  and  equality, 
which  are  like  mothers'  breasts,  carrying  food  for  ages.  Let  us 
not  fear  that  in  our  land  they  shall  be  overthrown  or  destroyed. 
Though  we  may  go  through  dark  times, — rocking  times,  when  we 
are  sea-sick, — ^yet  the  day  shall  come  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
oppression,  but  when,  all  over  the  world,  there  shall  be  a  common 
people,  sitting  in  a  commonwealth,  having  a  common  Bible,  a  com- 
mon God,  and  common  peace  and  joy  in  a  common  brotherhood  I 

Cerberus  in  America. — ^The  Bible  Society  is  sending  its 
shiploads  of  Bibles  all  over  the  world, — ^to  Greenland  and  the 
Morea,  to  Arabia  and  Egypt;  but  it  dares  not  send  them  to  our 
own  people.  The  colporteur  who  should  leave  a  Bible  in  a  slave's 
cabin  would  go  to  heaven  from  the  lowest  limb  of  the  first  tree. 
It  was  hell,  among  the  ancients,  that  was  guarded  by  a  hundred- 
headed  dog ;  in  this  country,  it  is  heaven  that  has  the  Cerberus. 

Religion  and  Business. — How  hatefol  is  that  religion  which  . 
says,  "  Business  is  business,  and  politics  are  politics,  and  religion 
is  religion"  !  Religion  is  using  every  thing  for  God ;  but  many 
men  dedicate  business  to  the  devil,  and  politics  to  the  devil,  and 
shove  religion  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  time,  and  make  it 
the  hypocritical  outcrawling  of  their  leisure  and  laziness. 

A  Christian  Life. — A  Christian  merchant  should  so  act  that 
his  customers  shall  see  and  know  that  he  is  a  Christian;  not 
merelv  that  he  conducts  his  business  on  great  maxims  of  honesty, 
but  that  business  itself  is  subordinate,  and  instrumental  to  the 

*  Invitation  to  the  eommnnion  serrioe. 
68 
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great  purposes  of  life.  Is  it  so  with  you  ?  How  far  does  the 
difference  between  you  and  the  worldly  man  lie  in  the  fact  that, 
on  the  seventh  day,  you  have  a  little  tabernacle  of  religious  expe- 
rience into  which  you  run  ?  Go  through  the  streets  and  stores 
of  New  York :  you  can  pick  out  the  men  that  are  wealthy ;  can 
you  pick  out  the  men  that  are  Christians  ?  What  wonder  that 
truth  makes  such  slow  advances  in  the  world,  with  one  Christian 
to  tell  what  is  true  for  two  hours  on  Sunday,  and  hundreds  to 
deny  it  all  the  week  by  their  lives  I 

Hypocrites. — There  are  many  professing  Christians  who  are 
secretly  vexed  on  account  of  the  charity  they  have  to  bestow,  and 
the  self-denial  they  have  to  use.  If,  instead  of  the  smooth  prayers 
which  they  do  pray,  they  should  speak  out  the  things  which  Uiey 
really  feel,  they  would  say,  when  they  go  home  at  night,  '^  O  Lon^ 
I  met  a  poor  wretch  of  yours  to-day,  a  miserable,  unwashed  brat, 
and  I  gave  him  sixpence,  and  I  have  been  sorry  for  it  ever  since;" 
or,  '^  0  Lord,  if  I  had  not  signed  those  articles  of  faith,  I  might 
have  gone  to  the  theatre  this  evening.  Your  religion  deprives 
me  of  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment;  but  I  mean  to  stick  to  it 
There's  no  other  way  of  getting  into  heaven,  I  suppose.'/ 

The  sooner  such  men  are  out  of  the  church  the  better. 

GiYiNQ  versus  Keepinq. — ^The  great  ocean  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  evaporation.  It  gives  back  what  it  receives,  and  sends  up 
its  waters  in  mists  to  gather  into  clouds ;  and  so  there  is  rain  on 
the  fields,  and  storm  on  the  mountains,  and  greenness  and  beauty 
everywhere.  But  there  are  many  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
evaporation.  They  get  all  they  can  and  keep  all  they  get,  and  so 
are  not  fertilizers,  but  only  stagnant,  miasmatic  pools. 

The  elect  are  whosoever  will,  and  the  non-eleot  whosoever 
won't. 

Blindness. — ^It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  me  to  lose  my 
sight ;  to  see  no  more  the  faces  of  those  I  love,  nor  the  sweet  blue 
of  heaven,  nor  the  myriad  stars  that  gem  the  sky,  nor  the  dis- 
solving clouds  that  pass  over  it,  nor  the  battling  ships  upon  the 
sea,  nor  the  mountains  with  their  changing  lines  of  light  and 
shade,  nor  the  loveliness  of  flowers,  nor  the  burnbhed  mail  of 
insects.  But  I  should  do  as  other  blind  men  have  done  before 
me :  I  should  take  God's  rod  and  staff  for  my  guide  and  comfort, 
and  wait  patiently  for  death  to  bring  better  light  to  nobler  eyes. 
0  ye  who  are  living  in  the  darkness  of  sin  I  turn  before  it  is  too 
late  to  the  light  of  holiness,  else  death  will  bring  to  you,  not  re- 
creation, but  retribution.  Earthly  blindness  can  be  borne,  for  it  is 
but  for  ^  day ;  but  who  could  bear  to  be  blind  through  eternity  f 
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80ARCELT  any  author  ever  became  more  suddenly  distinguished  than  John 
Lothrop  Motley.  Before  the  appearance  of  his  great  historical  work,  The  Rite 
of  <&€  DvXck  Bepublte,  he  was,  though  favoj^ably  known,  comparatiyely  unknown. 
That  work,  firom  its  research,  its  style,  its  power,  its  earnest  spirit^  its  breadth  of 
design  and  successful  execution,  placed  its  author  at  once  in  the  rank  of  eminent 
historians.  Published  simultaneously  in  England  and  America,  it  was  commended 
with  equal  warmth  in  the  leading  critical  journals  of  both  countries ;  and,  though 
but  three  yean  issued,  it  has  passed  through  five  editions,  and  amply  vindicated 
the  laudations  of  the  critics. 

Mr.  Motley  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1814,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1831.  Soon  afterwaitls  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  seve- 
ral years  in  Germany,  studying  its  literature  and  acquiring  the  large  learning  of 
its  universities.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1835,  he  Applied  himself 
to  ihe  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar.  In  1836,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Benjamin,  a  sister  of  the  well-known  author,  Park  Benjamin,  and 
for  several  years  resided  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  Having  ample  means,  he  did 
not  praetise  his  uncongenial  profession,  but  gave  his  time  and  talents  to  the  pur- 
suits of  letters.  At  this  time  he  wrote  several  papers  for  the  leading  periodicals, 
and  published  anonymously  two  novels, — MortoH*9  Hopct  and  MenymounL  Early 
in  1841,  during  the  brief  administration  of  Qeneral  Harrison,  Mr.  Webster,  who 
had  been  long  an  intimate  friend  of  the  father,  gave  the  son,  for  whom  he  also 
eherished  a  cordial  regard,  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Russia,  Colonel 
Todd  being  the  minister.  Here  he  interested  himself  in  the  history  of  Rus8ll^ 
and  wrote  for  the  "  North  American  Review"  a  leading  article  on  "  Peter  the 
Great,"  which  was  much  admired.  But  in  less  than  two  years  he  resigned  his 
place  and  came  home. 

In  1851,  be  again  visited  Earope,  and  there  resided  in  various  cities, — chiefly 
Paris  and  Dresden,— engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  noble  historical  work, 
which  was  published  in  1856.  He  had  not  been  home  a  year  after  it  was  pub- 
lished, when  he  resolved  to  write  a  second  similar  work,  commencing  whore  the 
first  leaves  off;  and,  not  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  documents  in  eur  libraries, 
he  went  again  to  Europe,  where  he  is  now  (1859)  residing  with  his  family  in  ite 
affluent  capitals, — ^affluent  in  books  and  manusoripte,— -engaged  in  writing  the 
new  history,  which  we  doubt  not  will  ftiUy  sustain  his  present  reputetion.^ 


*  Of  Motley's  History,  the  "North  American  Review,"  July,  1856,  thus  speaks : 
^**  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  oontributions  to  historical  literature  that 
have  been  made  in  this  country.  It  is  characterized  throughout  by  a  spirit  of 
great  fairness  and  moderation,  indulging  in  no  violent  invective  or  extravagant 
praise,  even  whore  the  narrative  might  furnish  a  fair  excuse  for  the  one  or  the 
other ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  neither  cold  nor  heartless.  ...  On  the  con- 
trary, a  genuine  sympathy  with  liberty  and  a  spirit  of  humanity  pervade  it,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  author  rejoices  heartily  in  the  suooesses  of  the  patrioto.  .  .  • 
In  short,  it  is  a  work  that  every  American  may  be  proud  to  own  as  written  by  his 
cvuntiyn 
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THE   BIEQE  OF  LETDEK. 

Meantime,  the  besieged  city  was  at  its  last  gasp.  The  bnrghers 
had  been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for  many  days ;  being  aware 
that  the  fleet  had  set  forth  for  their  relief,  but  knowing  full  well 
the  thousand  obstacles  which  it  had  to  surmount.  They  had 
guessed  its  progress  by  the  illumination  from  the  blazing  villages ; 
they  had  heard  its  salvos  of  artillery  on  its  arrival  at  North  Aa ; 
but  since  then,  all  had  been  dark  and  mournful  again,  hope  and 
fear,  in  sickening  alternation,  distracting  every  breast.  Thej 
knew  that  the  wind  was  unfavorable,  and  at  the  dawn  of  each  day 
every  eye  was  turned  wistfully  to  the  vanes  of  the  steeples.  So 
long  as  the  easterly  breeze  prevailed,  they  felt,  as  they  anxiously 
stood  on  towers  and  housetops,'  that  they  must  look  in  vain  for  the 
welcome  ocean.  Yet,  while  thus  patiently  waiting,  they  were 
literally  starving ;  for  even  the  misery  endured  at  Harlem  had  not 
reached  that  depth  and  intensity  of  agony  to  which  Ley  den  was 
now  reduced.  Bread,  malt-cake,  horse-flesh,  had  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  other  vermin,  were  esteemed  luxuries. 
A  small  number  of  cows,  kept  as  long  as  possible,  for  their  milk, 
still  remained ;  but  %few  were  killed  from  day  to  day,  and  distri- 
buted in  minute  proportions,  hardly  sufficient  to  support  life 
among  the  famishing  population.  Starving  wretches  swarmed 
daily  around  the  shambles  where  these  catdfe  were  slaughtered^ 
contending  for  any  morsel  which  might  fall,  and  lapping  eagerly 
the  blood  as  it  ran  along  the  pavement ;  while  the  hides,  chopped 
and  boiled,  were  greedily  devoured.  Women  and  children,  all 
day  long,  were  seen  searching  gutters  and  dunghills  for  morsels 
of  food,  which  they  disputed  fiercely  ^jith  the  famishing  dogs. 
The  green  leaves  were  stripped  from  the  trees,  every  living  herb 
was  converted  into  human  food  ^  but  these  expedients  could  not 
avert  starvation.  The  daily  mortality  was  frightful :  infants 
starved  to  death  on  the  maternal  breasts  which  fleimine  had 
parched  and  withered ;  mothers  dropped  dead  in  the  streets,  with 
their  dead  children  in  their  arms.  In  many  a  house  the  watch- 
men, in  their  rounds,  found  a  whole  family  of  corpses, — ^father, 
mother,  children,  side  by  side ;  for  a  disorder  called  the  plague, 
naturally  engendered  of  hardship  and  famine,  now  came,  as  if  in 
kindness,  to  abridge  the  agony  of  the  people.  The  pestilence 
stalked  at  noonday  through  the  city,  and  the  doomed  inhabitants 
fell  like  grass  beneath  its  scythe.  From  six  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  human  beings  sank  before  this  scourge  alone ;  yet  the 
people  resolutely  held  out, — women  and  men  mutually  encou- 
raging each  other  to  resist  the  entrance  of  their  foreign  foe, — an 
evil  more  horrible  than  post  or  famine. 

Leyden  was  sublime  in  its  despair.     A  few  murmurs  were. 
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however,  occasionally  heard  at  the  steadfastness  of  the  magistrates, 
and  a  dead  body  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  burgomaster,  as  a 
silent  witness  against  his  inflexibility.  A  pirty  of  the  more  faint- 
hearted even  assailed  the  heroic  Adrian  Van  der  Werf  with 
threats  and  reproaches  as  he  passed  through  the  streets.  A 
crowd  had  gathered  around  him  as  he  reached  a  triangular  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  into  which  many  of  the  principal  streets 
emptied  themselves,  and  upon  one  side  of  which  stood  the  church 
of  Saint  Pancras.  There  stood  the  burgomaster,  a  tall,  haggard, 
imposing  figure,  with  dark  visage  and  a  tranquil  but  commanding 
eye.  He  waved  his  broad-leaved  felt  hat  for  silence,  and  then 
exclaimed,  in  language  which  has  been  almost  literally  preserved, 
"  What  would  ye,  my  friends  ?  Why  do  ye  murmur  that  we  do 
not  break  our  vows  and  surrender  the  city  to  the  Spaniards  ? — a 
fate  more  horrible  than  the  agony  which  she  now  endures.  I  tell 
.  you  I  have  made  an  oath  to  hold  the  city ;  and  may  God  give  me 
strength  to  keep  my  oath !  I  can  die  but  once,  whether  by  your 
hands,  the  enemy's,  or  by  the  hand  of  God.  My  own  fate  is  in- 
different to  me  'y  not  so  that  of  the  city  intrusted  to  my  care.  I 
know  that  we  shall  starve  if  not  soon  relieved ;  but  starvation  is 
preferable  to  the  dishonored  death  which  is  the  only  alternative. 
Your  menaces  move  me  not ;  my  life  is  at  your  disposal ;  here  is 
my  sword,  plunge  it  into  my  breast,  and  divide  my  flesh  among 
you.  Take  my  body  to  appease  your  hunger,  but  expect  no  sur- 
render so  long  as  I  remain  alive."  *  *  * 

On  the  28th  of  September,  a  dove  flew  into  the  city,  bringing  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Boisot.  In  this  despatch,  the  position  of  the 
fleet  at  North  Aa  wafl  described  in  encouraging  terms,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  assured  that,  in  a  very  few  days  at  furthest,  the 
long-expected  relief  would  enter  their  gates.  The  tempest  came 
to  their  relief.  A  violent  equinoctial  gale,  on  the  night  of  the 
Ist  and  2d  of  October,  came  storming  from  .the  northwest,  shift- 
ing after  a  few  hours  full  eight  points,  and  then  blowing  still 
more  violently  from  the  southwest.  The  waters  of  the  North  Sea 
were  piled  in  vast  masses  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Holland,  and 
then  dashed  furiously  landward,  the  ocean  rising  over  the  earth 
and  sweeping  with  unrestrained  power  across  the  ruined  dykes. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  fleet  at  North  Aa,  instead 
of  nine  inches,  had  more  than  two  feet  of  water.  *  *  *  On  it 
went,  sweeping  over  the  broad  waters  which  lay  between  Zoeter- 
woude  and  Zwieten ;  as  they  approached  some  shallows  which  led 
into  the  great  mere,  the  Zealanders  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  with 
sheer  strength  shouldered  every  vessel  through.  *  *  *  Qn  again 
the  fleet  of  Boisot  still  went,  and,  overcoming  every  obstacle, 
entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  October.  Leyden 
was  relieved. 
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BUPUS  WILMOT   GRISWOLD,  1816—1857. 

If  aoy  one  deserrea  a  plaoe  and  an  honorable  mention  in  these  pages,  it  i# 
Rufna  Wilmot  Oriawold,  not  only  for  his  learning  and  literary  achierements, 
which  will  place  him  on  the  level  of  many  of  our  best  authors,  but  because  he 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  make  American  writers  known  and 
honored  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  bom  in  Benson,  Rutland  County, 
Vermont,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1816.  Much  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in 
Toyaging  about  the  world ;  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  seen 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  own  country  and  of  Southern  and  Central 
Europe.  Relinquishing  travel,  he  studied  divinity,  and  was  married  shortly  after 
he  was  licensed  to  preach.  But  literature  had  more  powerftil  attractions  for  him 
-  than  theology,  and  he  entered  the  career  of  a  man  of  letters  by  profession.  He 
was  associated  with  Horace  Greeley  in  editing  *'The  New-Yorker,"  and  with 
Park  Bei^amin  and  Epes  Sargent  in  ''  The  Brother  Jonathan,"  and  **  The  New 
World,"  enterprises  which  were  eminently  successful.  In  1842-43  he  was  editor 
of  **  Graham's  Magazine,"  and  by  the  attraction  of  his  name  and  of  the  eorpa 
of  eminent  writers'  whom  he  induced  to  aid  him,  he  gave  to  the  Magazine  a 
richly-deserved  popularity,  and  increased  the  list  of  subscribers  from  seventeen 
thousand  to  twenty-nine  thousand. 

Besides  a  number  of  volumes  published  anonymously.  Dr.  Griswold  has  given 
OS,  under  his  name,  a  volume  of  Paemt;  another  of  Sermotts;  Tke  Biogrc^Ucal 
Annual  for  1842  j  The  Owriomixf  of  American  Literature ;  A  Life  of  MiUom^ 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  prose  works  published  by  Rev.  Herman  Hooker, 
D.D.,'  Philadelphia,  and  The  Poete  and  Poetry  of  England  in  the  Ninetemtk 
Century,  But  what  have  given  to  Rev.  Dr.  Griswold  his  richly-merited  fame  are 
his  works  on  American  Literature, — The  Poete  and  Poetry  of  Ameriea,  1842 ;  The 
Proee  Writere  of  America,  1846;  and  The  Female  Poete  qf  America,  1848.  These 
works  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  The  selections  show  a  fine  taste  and 
sound  judgment,  while  his  criticisms  are  discriminating  and  just 

Dr.  Griswold's  other  works  are,  A  Memoir  of  Edgar  A,  Poe,  prefixed  to  his 
works,  1850;  Scenee  in  the  Life  of  the  Saviour  by  the  Poete  and  Paintere  ;  The 
Sacred  Poete  of  England  and  America,  1849 ;  and  The  Rf publican  Court,  or  Ame- 
rican  Society  in  the  Day  of  Waehington.  This  is  a  sumptuously-printed  and 
richly-illustrated  work,  and  contains  a  mass  of  curious  information  relative  to 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

But  his  incessant  literary  labors  proved  too  much  for  a  constitution  natnrmlly 
feeble,  and  he  died  in  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1867,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-two. 

'  Among  them  were  Dana,  AUston,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hofiman,  and 
Willis. 

*  Dr.  Hooker  is  one  of  our  best  thinkers  and  writers,  and,  besides  contributing 
to  many  reviews  and  religious  magazines,  has  written  The  Portion  of  the  Sortf, 
published  in  1835;  Popular  Infidelity,  1835;  and  The  V»ee  of  Adverinty,  and  tho 
Provieione  of  ConeoUuion,  1846, — all  works  of  great  value. 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  Literature  and  Art  to  a 
people's  glory  and  happiness.  History  with  all  her  voices  joins 
in  one  judgment  upon  this  subject.  Our  legislators^  indeed, 
choose  to  consider  them  of  no  consequence,  and  while  the  States 
are  convulsed  by  claims  from  the  loom  and  the  fiimace  for  pro- 
tection, the  demands  of  the  parents  of  freedom,  the  preservers  of 
arts,  the  dispensers  of  civility,  are  treated  with  silence.  But 
authors  and  artists  have  existed  and  do  exist  here  in  spite  of  such 
outlawry;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  in  our  condition, 
and  the  discouragements  of  neglect,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
United  States  have  done  as  much  in  the  fields  of  Investigation, 
Reflection,  Imagination,  and  Taste,  in  the  present  century,  as  any 
other  twelve  millions  of  people — ^about  our  average  number  for 
this  period — in  the  world. 

Doubtless  there  are  obstacles,  great  obstacles,  to  the  success^l 
cultivation  of  letters  here ;  but  they  are  not  so  many  nor  so  im- 
portant as  is  generally  supposed.  The  chief  difficulty  is  a  want 
of  patriotism,  mainly  proceeding  from  and  perpetuated  by  the 
absence  of  a  just  law  of  copyright.  There  is  indeed  no  lack  of 
that  spurious  love  of  country  which  is  ever  ready  to  involve  us  in 
aimless  and  disgraceful  war  -,  but  there  is  little  genuine  and  lofby 
national  feeling ;  little  clear  perception  of  that  which  really  de- 
serves affection  and  applause ;  little  intelligent  and  earnest  effort 
to  foster  the  good  we  possess  or  acquire  the  good  we  need. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  colonists  in  all  ages  to  consider  the 
people  from  among  whom  they  made  their  exodus  both  morally 
and  intellectually  superior  to  themselves,  and  the  parent  state  has 
had  thus  a  kind  of  spiritual,  added  to  her  political  sovereignty. 
The  American  provinces  quarrelled  with  England,  conquered,  and 
became  a  separate  nation ;  and  we  have  since  had  our  own  Presi- 
dents and  Congresses;  but  England  has  continued  to  do  the 
thinking  of  a  large  class  here, — of  men  who  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  title  of  critics, — of  our  sham  sort  of  men,  in  all 
departments.  We  have  had  no  confidence  in  ourselves ;  and  men 
who  lack  self-reliance  are  rarely  successful.  We  have  not  looked 
into  our  own  hearts.  We  have  not  inquired  of  our  own  necessi- 
ties. When  we  have  written,  instead  of  giving  a  free  voice  to 
the  spirit  within  us,  we  have  endeavored  to  write  after  some 
foreign  model.  We  have  been  so  fearful  of  nothing  else  as  of  an 
Americaniinn  in  thought  or  expression.  He  has  been  deemed 
greatest  who  has  copied  some  transatlantic  author  with  most  suc- 
cessiul  servility.  The  noisiest  demagogue  who  affects  to  despise 
England  will  scarcely  open  a  book  which  was  not  written  there. , 
And   if  one  of  our    countrymen  wins  some  reputation  among 
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his  fellowS;  it  iB  generally,  because  he  has  been  first  praised 
abroad. 

The  commonly  urged  barriers  to  literary  advancement  supposed 
to  exist  in  our  form  of  government,  the  nature  of  our  institutions, 
the  restless  and  turbulent  movements  of  our  democracy,  and  the 
want  of  a  wealthy  and  privileged  class  among  us,  deserve  little 
consideration.  Tumult  and  strife,  the  clashing  of  great  interests 
and  high  excitements,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  aids  than  as 
obstacles  to  intellectual  progress.  From  Athens  came  the  choicest 
literature  and  the  finest  art.  Her  philosophers,  so  calm  and  pro- 
found, her  poets,  the  dulcet  sounds  of  whose  lyres  still  charm  the 
ears  of  succeeding  ages,  wrote  amid  continual  upturnings  and 
overthrows.  The  oest  authors  of  Rome  also  were  senators  and 
soldiers.  Milton,  the  greatest  of  the  prose  writers  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  the  poets  of  England,  lived  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
participated  in  all  its  political  and  religious  controversies.  And 
what  repose  had  blind  Mseonides,  or  Camoens,  or  Dante,  or 
Tasso?  In  the  literature  of  Germany  and  France,  too,  the 
noblest  works  h^.ve  been  produced  amid  the  shocks  of  contending 
elements. 

Nor  is  the  absence  of  a  wealthy  class,  with  leisure  for  sach 
tranquil  pursuits,  to  be  much  lamented.  The  privileged  cbases 
of  all  nations  hatve  been  drones.  We  have,  in  the  Southern  States 
of  this  Kepublic,  a  large  class,  with  ample  fortunes,  leisure,  and 
quiet ;  but  they  have  done  comparatively  nothing  in  the  fields  of 
intellectual  exertion,  except  when  startled  into  spasmodic  activity 
by  conflicts  of  interest  with'  the  North. 

To  say  truth,  most  of  the  circumstances  usually  set  down  as 
barriers  to  sesthetical  cultivation  here,  are  directly  or  indirectly 
advantageous.  The  real  obstacles  are  generally  of  a  transient 
kind.  Many  of  them  are  silently  disappearing;  and  the  rest 
would  be  soon  unknown  if  we  had  a  more  enlightened  love  of 
country,  and  the  making  of  our  laws  were  not  so  commonly  con- 
fided to  a  sort  of  men  whose  intellects  are  too  mean  or  whose 
principles  are  too  wicked  to  admit  of  their  seeing  or  doing  what  is 
just  and  needful  in  the  premises.  That  property  which  is  moat 
actual,  the  only  property  to  which  a  man's  right  is  positive,  un- 
questionable, indefeasible,  exclusive, — ^his  genius,  conferred  as  by 
letters-patent  from  the  Almighty, — is  held  to  be  not  his,  but  the 
public's,  and  therefore  is  not  brought  into  use.^     Nevertheless, 

I  "All  'argaments'  against  copyright,  as  anivenal  and  perpetaal  as  tbo  lifb  of 
a  book,  are  but  insults  to  the  common  sense.  Some  of  them  ue  ingeniuus,  and 
may  be  admired  on  the  same  principle  that  the  ingenuity  of  a  picklock  is  ad- 
mired. The  possession  of  lands  is,  by  privilege,  conceded  to  the  individual  for 
the  common  benefit.  The  right  of  an  author  roBts  on  altogether  diflfcront  ;n^)undi«. 
The  iutaugible  and  inalienable  power  by  which  he  works  is  a  direct  and  8|>ecial 
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nmch  has  been  aooomplished ;  great  advancement  has  been  made 
against  tberwind  and  tide ;  and  at  this  time  tbe  aspects  and  pros- 
pects of  onr  affairs  are  auspicious  of  scarcely  any  tbing  more 
tban  of  tbe  successful  cultivation  of  National  Literature  and 
National  Art. 

ELOQUENCE  OP  JONATHAN  EDWAED8.       . 

No  assertion  in  regard  to  Edwards  bas  been  more  common  tban 
tbe  one  tbat  be  was  not  eloquent.  Tbe  mountebank  declamation 
of  these  latter  days  bas  so  perverted  men's  judgments  tbat  tbey 
cannot  understand  bow  a  preacber  wbo  rested  one  arm  upon  a 
bigb  pulpit,  witb  its  diminutive  and  delicately-moulded  hand 
holding  a  small  manuscript  volume  all  tbe  while  close  to  bis  eyes, 
and  with  tbe  other  made  slowly  his  few  and  only  gestures,  could 
be  an  orator.  But  be  could  keep  a  congregation  that  had  assem- 
bled to  bear  a  morning  sermon  ignorant  of  the  approach  of  noon 
until  through  tbe  uncurtained  windows  of  tbe  church  the  setting 
sun's  red  rays  were  shining  upon  its  ceiling.  Oi^  time,  when  he 
was  discoursing  of  death  and  tbe  Judgment,  people  rose  up  from 
their  seats,  with  pallor  on  their  faees,  to  see  Christ  descend 
through  tbe  parting  heavens.  Being  requested  to  preach  at  En- 
field, where  be  was  a  stranger,  and  the  assembly  were  so  indiffe- 
rent to  religion  as  to  be  neglectful  of  the  decency  of  silence  while 
he  prayed,  be  had  not  half  finished  his  sermon  before  the  startled 
sinners,  having  "  already  passed  through  the  valley  of  silence," 
began  to  wail  and  weep  so  bitterly  tbat  be  could  not  go  on  for 
their  distress.  These  are  triumphs  of  eloquei^e  not  dreamed  of 
by  such  as  deem  themselves  masters  of  the  art  from  reading  tbe 
foolish  recipe  ascribed  to  Demosthenes. 


PHILIP  PENDLETON   COOKE,   1816—1850. 

Pbilip  Pendlbtoh  Cooke  was  born  in  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  on  the  26th 
of  October,  1816.  At  tbe  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Princeton  College,  and  on 
graduating  pursued  the  study  of  law  at  Winchester,  where  his  father  was  then 
reniding.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  married,  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
had  very  fair  prospects  in  his  profession.  But  he  did  not  allow  the  law  to 
engross  all  his  time,  a  portion  of  which  he  devoted  to  writing  various  pieces, 
both  of  criticism  and  poeti^,  for  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger"  and  other 


gift  to  him,  to  be  used  in  subjection  only  to  the  law  of  Qod,  who  mocks  it  the 
petty  ranks  which  men  establish,  by  setting  tbe  seal  of  His  nobility  and  conferring 
His  riches  upon  whom  He  wilL" 
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magazincB.  lu  1847,  he  published  Froi9$€ai  BdUardt^  and  other  Fmmm,  and  wu 
engaged  in  projecting  other  literary  works,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
death  on  the  20th  of  January,  1850,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

Most  of  what  Mr.  Cooke  wrote  and  published  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  is 
more  interesting  from  the  promise  it  gave  of  greater  achievement;  for  had  he 
lived  he  would  doubtless  have  risen  to  much  higher  literary  distinction.  One 
of  his  pieces,  however,  must  be  rescued  and  preserved, — the  delioate  and  bean- 
tiiul  love-song  of 

PLORBNCB  VANE." 

I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dream,  and  early. 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew  in  my  fond  vision 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 
My  hopes,  and  thy  deriaion, 

Florence  Vane. 

^he  ruin  lone  and  hoary, 

The  ruin  old. 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story. 

At  even  told, — 
That  spot — ^the  hues  Elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain — 
I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane. 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  voice  excell'd  the  closes 

•f  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main ; 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane ! 

But,  fairest,  coldest  wonder ! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under, — 

Alas  the  day  I 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain — 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

1  The«e  are  versified  transcripts  of  old  Sir  John  Froissarf  s  Chronicles,  and 
are  admirably  done.  He  says  in  his  preface,  "  The  reader  may  be  disposed  to 
undervalue  poem^  professing  to  bo  versifications  of  old  stories,  on  the  ground  of 
a  want  of  originality.  I  ask  only,  in  anticipation  of  this,  that  he  will  recollect 
the  fact  thatj  from  Chaucer  to  Dryden,  such  appropriations  of  old  stoiy  were  cus- 
tomary with  the  noblest  poets  of  Our  language." 

9  «  One  of  the  daintiest  lyrics  in  the  language." — WrLLis.  In  the  "  Southern 
Literary  Messenger"  for  June,  1868,  is  an  excellent  article  on  Mr.  Cooke. 


LUCY   HOOPER. 

The  lilies  of  the  Tallej 

By  young  graTes  weep, 
The  pansies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep ; 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying, 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane  I 


LUCY  HOOPBR,  1816—1841. 

<<  And  thon  art  gonet  sweet  daiighter  of  the  lyre, 

Whose  strains  we  hoped  to  hear  thee  waken  long; 
Gone— as  th«> 'stars  In  morning's  light  expire, 

Oone  like  the  rapture  of  a  passing  song; 
Ch>no  from  a  circle  who  thy  gifts  have  cherish'd 

With  genial  fondness  and  devoted  care, 
Whose  dearest  hopes,  with  thee,  hare  sadly  periah'd. 

And  now  can  find  no  solace  bnt  in  prayer; 
Prayer  to  be  like  thee,  In  so  meekly  bearing 

Both  Joy  and  sorrow  from  thy  Maker's  hand; 
Prayer  to  pat  on  the  white  robes  thou  art  wearing, 

And  Join  thy  anthem  in  the  better  land."— H.  TTTuOKBtlCAN. 

LucT  HooPBB,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hooper,  a  highly  respectable  mer- 
chant of  Newbniyport,  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1816.  She  very  early  gave  indications  of  that  sweetness  of  character,  that 
parity  of  taste,  and  that  brightness  of  intellect,  which  were  afterwards  so  beauti- 
fhlly  developed  and  harmoniously  blended  ;  and  her  father  took  every  pains  that 
her  native  powers  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  training,  and  her  progress 
in  her  studies  was  astonishing.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  family  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  here,  very  soon  after,  she  became  an  occasional  contri- 
butor to  the  ''  Long  Island  Star."  Though  anonymous,  her  pieces  were  greatly 
admired  and  widely  copied;  and  if  they  had  not  the  merit  of  her  later  produc- 
tions, every  one  must  bs  strack  with  the  melody  of  her  versification,  as  weU  as  the 
precocious  strength  and  nervousness  of  her  expression. 

Besides  her  compositions  in  verse,  tipon  which  Miss  Hooper's  fame  chiefly  rests, 
she  was  the  author  of  many  prose  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  These  were 
collected  in  a  volume,  and  published  in  1840,  under  the  title  of  Scenet  from  Real 
Life:  among  them  was  the  prize  essay  on  ''Domestic  Happiness." 

But,  like  the  D&vidsons,  Henry  Eirke  White,  and  others,  her  early  brilliant 
career  of  uselulness  was  soon  to  close.  Her  health  firom  her  childhood  had  been 
delicate;  but  the  loss  of  her  devoted  father,  and  other  domestic  afflictions,  affected 
her  very  deeply,  and  accelerated  the  progress  olher  fatal  malady, — consumption ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  August^  1841,  she  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
Seldom  has  the  death  of  any  one  so  young  called  forth  so  many  testimonies  of 
admiration.*  What  she  was,  all  can  read  and  see;  what  she  would  probably  have 

'  One  of  these  was  a  touching  piece  by  J.  G.  Whittier,  and  another  the  few  sweet 
lines,  by  H.  T.  Tnokerman,  plMed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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DMome  had  she  lived  to  a  greater  matarit^  of  lift  and  thongli^  we  eu  im«giiM 
from  the  high  promiae  of  her  early  perfbrmaooe.^ 

OSOSOLA.' 

pnrrittan  npon  Metng  a  picture  of  the  Indiaa  chief  OMeotau  dimwn  hj  O^ytain  VbtoD,  (4 
the  United  States  Army,  repneenttng  him  u  he  i4;>peared  in  the  American  camp.] 

Not  on  the  battle-field, 
Ab  when  thy  thousand  warriors  joy'd  to  meet  thee, 

Sounding  the  fierce  war-cry, 

Leading  them  forth  to  die, —  ^ 
Not  thus,  not  thus  we  greet  thee. 

But  in  a  hostile  camp, 
Lonely  amidst  thy  foes, 

Thine  arrows  spent, 

Thy  brow  unbent, — 
Yet  wearing  record  of  thy  people's  woes. 

Chief  1  for  thy  memories  now. 
While  the  tall  palm  against  this  quiet  sky 

Her  branches  waves, 
/  And  the  soft  river  laves 

The  green  and  flower-crownM  banks  it  wanders  by, 

While  in  this  golden  sun 
The  bumish'd  rifle  gleameth  with  strange  light, 

And  sword  and  spear  . 
I  Rest  harmless  here, 

Tet  flash  with  startling  radiance  on  the  sight ; 

Wake  thoy  thy  glance  of  scorn. 
Thou  of  the  folded  arms  and  aspect  sterji, — 

'  In  1S42  appeared  her  Poetical  Hemaint,  12mo,  with  a  beaatifally-writtcn  me- 
moir by  John  Keese ;  and,  in  1848,  her  OompUte  Poetical  Worhtj  in  8vo. 

s  This  was  the  noble  Seminole  chief  who,  in  the  "Second  8omiii<^  War," is 
1837,  being  found  invincible  in  open  battle,  waa  decoyed^  by  orders  of  Qencnl 
Jeesnp,  into  a  oonfereDce,  under  the  white  flag  of  truce  held  sacred  by  all  oadoo.s 
and  then  surrounded  by  our  troops,  disarmed,  and  made  a  captive, — a  transactioB 
w^ich  should  cover  that  officer's  name  with  lastihg  in&my.  To  this,  tbe  foUov^ 
ing  verse  from  Pierponfs  bold,  nervous,  and  truthM  poem,  "The  Toetin, 
alludes : — 

**  At  fflavory*B  beck,  the  very  hands 

Ye  lift  to  Heaven,  to  swear  ye're  Aree, 
Will  breftk  a  truce,  to  seize  the  lands 

Of  Seminole  or  Cherokee  I 
Yea,— tear  tijlag  that  Tartar  hordee 
Rcepcct,  and  shield  it  with  their  swords.*** 

For  a  true  account  of  tbe  Florida  War,  read  "The  Exiles  of  Florida,  or  the 
Crimes  committed  by  our  Government  against  the  Maroons,  who  fled  from  Sou'i 
Carolina  and  other  Slave  States,  seeking  Protection  under  Spanish  Law,  p/ 
Joshua  R.  Giddings, — a  painfully-interesting  narrative.  Too  many  ^^^"^'^ 
the  United  States  seem  to  have  been  written  rather  to  eonceal,  than  to  tell  uw 
truth  relative  to  certain  transactions  and  subjects. 


*  "Bear  witness,  ghost  of  the  great-hearted,  broken-hearted  Oeeedbl'* 
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Thoa  of  the  deep  low  tone,' 

For  whose  rioh  music  gone, 

Kindred  and  friends  alike  may  yainly  yearn  T 

Woe  for  the  trusting  hour  1 
Oh,  kingly  stag !  no  hand  hath  brought  thee  down ; 

'Twas  with  a  patriot's  heart. 

Where  fear  usurped  no  part, 
Thou  earnest,  a  noble  offering,  and  alone ! 

For  Tain  yon  army's  might. 
While  for  thy  band  the  wide  plain  own'd  a  tree, 
Or  the  wild  vine's  tangled  shoots     ' 
On  the  gnarl'd  oak's  mossy  roots 
Their  trysting^'place  might  be  I 

Woe  for  thy  hapless  fate  I 
Woe  for  thine  otU  times  and  lot,  brave  chief  1 
Thy  sadly  closing  story. 
Thy  short  and  mournful  glory, 
Thy  high  but  hopeless  struggle,  brave  and  brief  I 

Woe  for  the  bitter  stain 
That  from  our  country's  banner  may  not  part  I 

Woe  for  the  captive,  woe ! 

For  burning  pains,  and  slow, 
Are  his  who  dieth  of  the  fever'd  heart 

Oh  1  in  that  spirit-land, 

Where  never  yet  the  oppressor's  foot  hath  past. 
Chief,  by  those  sparkling  streams, 
Whose  beauty  mocks  our  dreams. 

May  that  high  heart  have  won  its  rest  at  last. 


EVENING  THOUGHTS. 

Thou  quiet  moon,  above  the  hill-tops  shining, 

How  do  I  revel  in  thy  glances  bright. 
How  does  my  heart,  cured  of  its  vain  repining, 

Take  note  of  those  who  wait  and  watch  thy  light,^ 
The  student  o'er  his  lonely  volume  bending, 

The  pale  enthusiast,  joying  in  thy  ray. 
And  ever  and  anon  his  dim  thoughts  sending 

Up  to  the  regions  of  eternal  day  I 

Nor  these  alone, — ^the  pure  and  radiant  eyes 

Of  Youth  and  Hope  look  up  to  thee  with  love ; 
Wottld  it  were  thine,— meek  dweller  of  the  skies, — 

To  save  from  tears !  but  no !  too  far  above' 
This  dim,  cold  earth  thou  shinest,  richly  flinging 

Thy  soft  light  down  on  all  who  watch  thy  beam. 
And  to  the  heart  of  Sorrow  gently  bringing 

The  glories  pictured  in  Life's  morning  stream, 

• 
1  Osceola  was  remarkable  for  a  soft  and  flute-like  voioe. 
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As  a  loved  presence  back ;  oh !  shine  to  me 
As  to  the  voyagers  on  the  faithless  sea ! 

Joy's  beacon-light  1  I  know  that  trembling  Care, 

Warn'd  by  thy  coming,  hies  him  to  repose. 
And  on  his  pillow  laid,  serenely  there 

Forgets  his  calling,  that  at  day's  dull  close 
Meek  Age  and  rosy  Childhood  sink  to  rest. 

And  Passion  lays  her  fisver-dreams  aside, 
And  the  unquiet  thought  in  every  breast 

Loses  its  selfish  fervor  and  its  pride 
HVith  thoughts  of  thee, — ^the  while  their  vigil  keeping. 
The  quiet  stars  hold  watch  o'er  beauty  sleeping ! 

But  unto  me,  thou  still  and  solemn  light, 

What  may'st  thou  bring  ?  high  hope,  unwavering  trust 
In  Him,  who  for  the  watches  of  the  night 

Ordain' d  thy  coming,  and  on  things  of  dust 
Hath  pour'd  a  gift  of  power, — on  wings  to  rise 

From  the  low  earth  and  its  surrounding  gloom 
To  higher  spheres,  till  as  the  shaded  skies 

Are  lighted  by  thy  glories,  gentle  Moon, 
So  are  Life's  lonely  hours  and  dark  despair 
Cheer'd  by  the  star  of  fsith,  the  torch  of  prayer. 


JOHN   GODFREY  SAXE. 

John  Qodfbkt  Saxb,  so  widely  known  as  ''  the  witty  poet,"  is  the  son  ot  flon. 
Poter  Saze,  and  was  bom  in  Highgate,  Franklin  Coanty,  Vermont,  June  2, 1816. 
He  was  graduated  at  Middlebarg  College  in  1839,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  September,  1843,  and  entered  upon  the  prootioe  of  his  profession  at 
St.  Alban's,  having  in  the  mean  time  entered  into  "the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony" 
with  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  the  Mountain  State.  All  his  leisure  time  be 
devoted  to  helUa-lettrmf  which  finally  fairly  won  him  from  the  law.  In  1846,  he 
delivered  a  poem  before  the  Alumni  of  Middleborg  College,  called  Progrem^ 
a  SaHre,  which  was  a  most  successful  performanoe  and  won  for  him  a  high  repu- 
tation. In  1847  appeared  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  in  1S48  his  Proud  Mim 
McBride,  both  of  which  excited  groat  laughter  for  their  rollicking  humor,  happy 
puns,  and  pungent  philosophy  combined. 

In  1850,  Ticknor  A  Fields,  of  Boston,  published  his  first  volume  of  Pbmna, 
which  soon  ran  through  twelve  editions.  The  same  year  ho  removed  to  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  and  purchased  the  Sentinel,  which  he  condacted  for  five  yean 
with  marked  success.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  State's  Attoniey,  and,  upon  re- 
tiring f^offl  that  office,  was  appointed  Deputy-Collector  of  Customs.  Of  late  years 
he  has  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  literature,  and  now  mokes 
"  lecturing"  his  sole  vocation.  So  greatly  does  he  excel  in  hnmoroas  and 
satirical  poetry  that  he  is  constantly  invited  to  address  literary  societies  and 
<*  Institutes,"    and   his  readings    and  recitations    are  always  enthusiastically 
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received.  The  poems  New  England,  The  Preea,  and  The  Money  King  have  been 
delivered  on  vach  occasions,  and  are,  of  course,  not  in  print  He  is  now  pre- 
paring another  Tolnme  of  poems,  which  will  inolude  all  his  productions  not 
embraced  in  the  first.    We  hope  it  may  be  as  snccessflxL 


&HTMS  or  THE  RAIL. 


Singing  through  the  forests, 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges. 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale, — 
Bless  me  I  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  rail  1 

Men  of  different  '*  stations" 

In  the  eye  of  Fame 
Here  are  very  quickly 

Coming  to  the  same. 
High  and  lowly  people. 

Birds  of  every  feather, 
On  a  common  level 

Travelling  together ! 

Gentleman  in  shorts, 

Looming  very  tall ; 
Gentleman  at  large. 

Talking  very  small ; 
Gentleman  in  tights, 

With  a  loose-ish  mien ; 
Gentleman  in  gray. 

Looking  rather  green. 

Gentleman  quite  old, 

Asking  for  the  news ; 
Gentleman  in  black. 

In  a  fit  of  blues ; 
Gentleman  in  claret. 

Sober  as  a  vioar ; 
Gentleman  in  Tweed, 

Dreadfully  in  liquor ! 

Strjinger  on  the  right. 

Looking  very  sunny, 
Obviously  reading 

Something  rather  funny. 
Now  the  smiles  are  thicker  :— 

Wonder  what  they  mean  ? 
Faith,  he's  got  the  Kniokkk- 
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Stranger  on  the  left. 

Closing  up  his  peepers, 
Now  he  snores  amain. 

Like  the  Seven  Sleepers  - 
At  his  feet  a  volume 

Gives  the  explanation. 
How  the  man  grew  stupid 

From  "  Association !" 

Ancient  maiden  lady 

Anxiously  remarks 
'  That  there  must  be  peril 

'Mong  so  many  sparks ; 
Roguish-looking  fellow, 

Turning  to  the  stranger. 
Says  it's  his  opinion 

She  is  out  of  danger. 

Woman  with  her  baby 

Sitting  vis-a-vis ; 
Baby  keeps  a-squalling. 

Woman  looks  at  me, 
Asks  about  the  distance. 

Says  it's  tiresome  talking. 
Noises  of  the  oars 

Are  so  very  shocking  I 

Market-woman  careful 

Of  the  precious  gasket, 
Knowing  eggs  are  eggs, 

Tightly  holds  her  basket, 
Feeling  that  a  smash, 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot 

Rather  prematurely  I 

Singing  through  the  forests, 

Rattling  over  ridges. 
Shooting  under'arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges. 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains. 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale, — 
Bless  me !  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  rail  I 
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I'm  growinq  old. 

My  days  pass  pleasantly  away, 

My  nights  are  bless'd  with  sweetest  sleep  | 
I  feel  no  symptoms  of  decay, 

I  have  no  cause  to  moan  and  weep ; 
My  foes  are  impotent  and  shy, 

My  friends  are  neither  false  nor  cold. 
And  yet,  of  late,  I  often  sigh, — 
Tm  growing  old  I 

My  growing  talk  of  olden  times, 
My  growing  thirst  for  early  news, 

My  growing  apathy  for  rhymes, 
My  growing  love  for  easy  shoes, 

My  growing  hate  of  crowds  and  noise. 
My  growing  fear  of  taking  cold, 

All  tell  me,  in  the  plainest  Toice, 
I'm  growing  old  1 

Tm  growing  fonder  of  my  staff, 
Vm  growing  dimmer  in  the  eyes, 

Fm  growing  fainter  in  my  laugh, 
I*m  growing  deeper  in  my  sighs, 

Fm  growing  careless  of  my  dress, 
I'm  growing  frugal  of  my  gold, 

Fm  growing  wise,  I'm  growing — ^ycs — 
I'm  growing  old  I 

I  see  it  in  my  changing  taste, 

I  see  it  in  my  changing  hair, 
I  see  it  in  my  growing  waist, 

I  see  it  in  my  growing  heir ; 
A  thousand  hints  proclaim  the  truth, 

As  plain  as  truth  was  ever  told. 
That  even  in  my  vaunted  youth 
Fm  growing  old ! 

Ah  me  !  my  very  laurels  breathe 

The  tale  in -my  reluctant  ears ; 
And  every  boon  the  hours  bequeath 

But  makes  me  debtor  to  the  years ; 
B'en  flattery's  honey'd  words  declare 

The  secret  she  would  fain  withhold. 
And  tells  me,  in  "  How  young  you  are  I* 
I'm  gi'owing  old  1 

Thanks  for  the  years  whose  rapid  flight 
My  sombre  muse  tvoo  sadly  sings ; 

Thanks  for  the  gleams  of  golden  light 
That  tint  the  darkness  of  her  wings,-* 

The  light  that  beams  from  out  the  sky. 
Those  heavenly  mansions  to  unfold, 

Where  all  are  blest,  and  none  may  sigh, 
"  I'm  growing  old !" 
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BLIZABBTH  HOWELL. 

Thb  following  poem,  together  with  soTeral  others  of  great  beauty  of  sentiment 
and  purity  of  feeling,  was  written  by  a  young  lady  of  Philadelphia,  a  member 
of  the  **  Society  of  Friends/'— Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Jr.,— the  daughter  of  Isaac 
Lloyd.  She  afterwards  was  married  to  our  late  lamented  fellow-townsman, 
Robert  Howell,  Esq.  It  is  sufficient,  in  commendation  of  these  lines,  to  say  that 
they  were  at  first  attributed  by  many  journals  to  Milton  himself. 


MILTON'S  PRATSB  OF  PATIENCE. 

I  am  old  and  blind  ! 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown ; 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind. 

Yet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong : 
I  murmur  not  that  I.no  longer  see  ; — 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme !  to  Thee. 

All-merciful  One  I 
When  men  are  farthest,  then  art  thou  most  near ; 
When  friends  pass  by,  my  weaknesses  to  shun. 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  towards  me,  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place,— 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognise  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shown ; 
My  yision  Thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself— Thyself  alone. 

I  have  naught  to  fear ; 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  thy  wing ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred, — ^here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh !  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapp'd  in  that  radiance  from  the  sinless  land 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go. 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng  ; 
From  angel-lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

In  a  purer  clime. 
My  being  fills  with  rapture, — ^waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit, — strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 
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Give  me  now  my  lyre ! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine ; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire. 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


HORACE   BINNEY  WALLACE,  1817—1862. 

HoRAcn  BmifiT  Wallacb,  the  youngest  son  of  John  Bradford  and  Sosaa 
Wallacoi  was  bom  in  PhiladelphiB,  on  the  26th  of  Febmary,  1817.  Parents 
mora  competent  to  develop  and  discipline  the  mind  no  child  could  have.  He 
appears  early  to  have  evinced  a  love  of  study  and  traits  of  strongly-maifced  indi- 
viduality. His  preparation  for  college  was  chiefly  under  the  teaehings  of  his 
&ther,  and  in  bis  ftfleentb  year  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  when 
he  became  at  once  distinguished  in  every  branch  of  study,  and  partieularly  in  the 
higher  mathemafcios.  After  passing  two  years  here,  he  was  transferred  to  Prince- 
ton College,  and  had  not  been  there  a  year  befora  one  of  its  moat  eminent  profes- 
sors declared  that*"  he  was  the  most  extraordinaiy  young  man  he  had  ever  aeen; 
excelled  in  all  branches  of  study, — seemed  to  know  every  thing,  to  read  eveiy 
thing,  and  to  find  and  measure  the  wisdom  of  all  he  read." 

After  graduating  in  1835,  he  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of  medicine,  then 
to  chemistry,  and  then  to  law.  Of  the  latter  he  was  master.  Having  no  neces- 
sity, he  had  no  taste,  for  the  "practice"  of  the  profession,  and  declined  it;  but  he 
ever  continued  to  read,  to  think,  and  to  write  upon  it  on  a  large  scale.  His  con- 
tributions to  his  profession  are,  Oommenta  upon  Smith't  SeUetion  of  Leading  Comb 
in  Varioua  Branchea  of  Law  y  upon  White  and  Tudor*a  Selection  of  Caeee  in  Equitjff 
and  other  similar  works,  which  are  spoken  of  by  one  to  whom  all  may  justlj 
defer,  as  **  the  fruits  of  as  accomplished  a  legal  mind  as  any  man  in  any  conntiy 
at  his  early  age  has  shown.  It  is  almost  marvellous  that  a  man  of  thirty,  who 
had  no  time  or  chance  to  file  his  opinions  and  thoughts  by  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  in  bar-discussions,  should  have  attained  to  so  true  and  uniform  and  firm  an 
edge,  and  to  so  sharp  and  penetrating  a  point,  in  all  of  them.  There  is  not  a  note 
or  remark  in  the  whole  body  that  does  not  show  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  science,  instinctively  perceiving  and  observing  all  its  limilations, 
its  harmonies,  its  modulations,  its  discords,  as  a  cultivated  ear  perceives,  wijthont 
an  effort,  what  is  congruous  or  incongruous  with  the  harmonieB  of  sound."^ 

Mr.  Wallaoe  died  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  December,  1852.  Since  then,  two 
volumes  have  been  collected  and  arranged  from  his  writings,  by  his  surviving 
brother,  John  William  Wallace,  Esq.  The  duty  was  done  with  great  oare  and 
faithfulness  that  the  author  should  speak  in  his  own  exact  words,  though  aU  was 
left  by  him  in  an  unprepared  state  and  without  any  thought  of  publication. 
They  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  the  author's  genius,  leaving  the  world 
to  mourn  his  early  loss,  and,  in  that,  the  loss  of  what  he  might  have  done. 
These  works  are  entitled  Art  and  Scenery  in  Europe,  and  Literary  Qritieinu  amd 
viker  Papert.^ 

»  Horace  Binnoj,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

'  Qood  editions  of  those  havo  beun  published  by  Parry  &  McMillan,  Phila 
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What  we  can  quote  ia  oxdy  a  taste  of  these  volumes,  filled  with  the  meet  heaa* 
ties  of  thought  and  ezpressioa.  They  are  but  broken  fragments,  and  indeed 
soeh  ia  all  he  has  left;  but»  "luminous  with  beauty,  they  show  how  admirable  was 
his  s^le  of  man, — all  the  powers  of  his  mind  a<^usted,  not  one  unused  in  its 
offiee,  but  as  lights,  each  reflecting  on  the  other,  and  making  the  soul  the  place 
of  clear  rision,  radumt  with  the  first  elements  that  enter  into  the  best  creations." 


THE  ALPS. 

Perhaps  no  intellectual  emotion  of  our  maturer  life  comes  upon 
OS  with  so  much  novelty,  and  strength,  and  delight,  as  that  shock 
of  surprise  and  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the  sight  of  the 
snowy  pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  shooting  up  into  the  blue  heaven, 
aod  standing  together  in  silent  mysterious  vastness.  It  provokes 
not  to  expression,  but  sinks  upon  the  stilled  heart,  with  a  strange, 
exquisite  feeling,  essentially  spiritual  in  its  solemnity  and  depth. 
Our  native  and  familiar  earth  is  seen  expanding  into  the  sublimity 
of  the  heavens,  and  we  feel  as  if  our  destiny  were  exalted  along 
with  it.  The  wonder  and  sensibility  of  childhood  return  upon  us. 
Niagara, — ^the  ocean,— cathedrals, — all  these,  when  seen  for  the 
first  time,  touch  chords  of  immortality  within  our  being.  But 
none  of  them  in  quickness  and  fineness  and  depth  of  force  can  be 
equalled  to  the  aspect  of  the  Alps.  Material  and  moral  qualities 
combine  to  render  it  the  most  awing  and  ennobling  that  can  pass 
before  living  eyes.*  There  is  a  calming,  elevating,  consoling  influ- 
ence in  the  quietness  of  power,  the  repose  of  surpassing  magnir 
ficence,  in  which  these  mighty  eminences  rest,  living  out  their 
great  lives  in  silent  and  motionless  serenity ;  and  our  turbulent 
and  troubled  souls  are  reproved  and  chastened  by  the  spectacle. 


THE   INTERIOR   OP   ST.  PETER  S. 

What  a  world  within  Life's  open  world  is  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter's ! — a  world  of  softness,  brightness,  and  richness  ! — fusing 
the  sentiments  in  a  refined  rapture  of  tranquillity, — ^gratifying  the 
imagination  with  splendors  more  various,  expansive,  and  exhaust- 
less  than  the  natural  universe  from  which  we  pass, — ^typical  of 
that  sphere  of  spiritual  consciousness,  which,  before  the  inward- 
working  energies  of  Faith,  arches  itself  out  within  man's  mortal 
being.  When  you  push  aside  the  heavy  curtain  that  veils  the 
sanctuary  from  the  [MS.  wanting]  without,  what  a  shower  of  high 
and  solemn  pleasure  is  thrown  upon  your  spirit  I  A  glory  of 
beauty  fills  all  the  Tabernacle.  The  majesty  of  a  Perfection,  that 
seems  fragrant  of  delightfulness,  fills  it  like  a  Presence.  Gran- 
deur, strength,  solidity, — suggestive  of  the  fixed  Infinite, — afloat 
unHphered  within  those  vaulted  spaces,  like  clouds  of  lustre.    The 
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immensity  of  the  siie, — the  anlimitahle  richness  of  the  treasare 
that  has  been  lavished  upon  its  decoration  by  the  enthnaiastio 
prodigality  of  the  Catholic  world  through  successive  oenturies, 
—dwarf  Man  and  the  Present,  and  leave  the  soul  open  to  senti* 
ments  of  Ood  and  Eternity.  The  eye,  as  it  dances  along  column 
and  archway,  meets  nothing  but  variegated  marbles  and  gold. 
Among  the  ornaments  of  the  obscure  parts  of  the  walls  and  piers 
are  a  multitude  of  pictures,  vast  in  magnitude,  transcendent  in 
merit, — the  master-pieces  of  the  world, — ^the  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome, — ^the  Burial  of  St.  Petronilla, — the  Transfiguration  of 
the  Saviour, — ^not  of  perishable  canvass  and  oils,  but  wrought  in 
mosaic,  and  fit  to  endure  till  Time  itself  shall  perish. 

It  is  the  sanctuary  of  Space  and  Silence.  No  throng  can  orowd 
these  aisles ;  no  sound  of  voices  or  of  organs  can  disf^aoe  the 
venerable  quiet  that  broods  here.  The  Pope,  who  fills  the  worid 
with  all  his  pompous  retinue,  fills  not  St.  Peter's ;  and  the  roar 
of  his  quired  singers,  mingling  with  the  sonorous  chant  of  a  host 
of  priests  and  bishops,  struggles  for  an  instant  a^nst  this  ocean 
of  stillness,  and  then  is  absorbed  into  it  like  a  faint  echo.  The 
mightiest  ceremonies  of  human  worship — celebrated  by  the 
earth's  chief  Pontiff,  sweeping  along  in  die  magnificence  of  the 
most  imposing  array  that  the  existing  world  can  exhibit — seem 
dwindled  into  insignificance  within  this  structure.  They  do  not 
explain  to  our  feelings  the  uses  of  the  building.  As  you  stand 
within  the  gorgeous,  celestial  dwelling — ^framed  not  for  man's 
abode — the  holy  silence,  the  mysterious  fragrance,  the  light  of 
ever-burning  lamps,  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  the  home  of  in- 
visible spirits, — an  outer  court  of  Heaven, — ^visited,  perchance,  in 
tho  deeper  hours  of  a  night  that  is  never  dark  within  its  walls,  by 
the  all-sacred  Awe  itself. 


THE  CRATER  OP  VESUVItJS. 

The  first  thing  that  1  came  upon  here  was  the  great  crater  of 
the  eruption  of  1794, — ^now  dry  and  scorious,  and  black  as  a 
bosom  in  which  sensual  passion  has  burnt  itself  to  exhaustion. 
Though  crusted  over  and  closed,  it  was  steaming  and  smoking 
through  sundry  apertures.  Traversing  it,  I  arrived  at  the  large 
crater  of  1850, — a  still  raw  and  open  ulcer  of  earth.  The  wind 
was  blowing  f^m  us,  and  the  circumstances  were  fistvorable  for 
viewing  the  cavity.  It  was  filled  with  a  dense  volume  of  white 
gas,  which  was  whirling  and  rapidly  ascending;  but  the  breese 
occasionally  drove  it  to  the  opposite  Bide  and  disclosed  the  depths 
of  the  frightful  chasm.  It  descended  a  prodigious  distance,  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted,  truncated  cone,  and  then  terminated  in  a 
circular  opening.  The  mysteries  of  the  profound  immensity  beyond, 
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no  human  eye  might  see,  no  human  heart  coioieeiye.  We  hurled 
gome  etones  into  the  golf  and  listened  till  they  struck  below.  The 
guide  gravely  assured  me  that  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
sound  was  heard ;  I  found,  by  the  watch,  that  the  interval  was,  in 
reality,  something  over  three  quarters  of  a  minute; — and  that 
seems  almost  incredibly  long.  When  the  vapor,  at  intervals,  so 
far  thinned  away  that  one  could  see  across,  as  through  a  vista,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  crater,  viewed  athwart  the  mist,  seemed 
several  miles  distant,  though  in  fact  but  a  few  hundred  feet.  The 
interior  of  the  shelving  crater  was  entirely  covered  over  with  a 
bed  of  kttob-Hke  blossoms  of  brilliant  white,  yellow,  green,  red, 
brown, — ^the  sulphurous  flowers  of  Hell.  I  cannot  describe  this 
Spectacle,  for,  in  impression  and  appearance,  alike,  it  resembles 
nothing  else  that  I  have  seen  before  or  since.  It  was  like  Death, 
— which  has  no  similitudes  in  life.  It  was  like  a  vision  of  the 
Second  Death.  As  the  sun  gleamed  at  times  through  the 
white  breath  that  swayed  and  twisted  about  the  maw  of  the 
aoouTsed  monstrosity,  there  seemed  to  be  an  activity  in  the 
▼aolted  depth ;  but  it  wap  the  activitv  of  shadows  in  the  concave 
of  nothingness.  It  seemed  the  emblem  of  destruction,  itself, 
extinct.  There  was  something  about  it  revoltingly  beautiful,  dis« 
gustingly  splendid.  One  while,  its  circling  rim  looked  like  the 
parched  shore  of  the  ever-absorbing  and  ever-empty  sea  of  anni< 
hilation.  Another  while,  it  seemed  like  a  fetid  cancer  on  the 
breast  of  earth,  destbed  one  day  to  consume  it  To  me  it  was 
purely  uncomfortable  and  wholly  uninspiring.  It  seemed  to  freeie 
back  fiincy  and  sentiment  to  their  sources.  It  was  not  terrible, 
it  was  merely  horrible.  It  is  a  thing  to  see  once,  but  I  care  not 
to  see  such  a  thing  again  in  this  world ;  and  Jesus  grant  that  I 
may  see  nothing*like  it  in  the  next  I 

WASHINGTON. — HAMILTON.* 

If  we  compare  him  with  the  great  men  who  were  liis  contem- 
poraries throughout  the  nation,  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  per- 
sonages, Washington  was  unquestionably  the  first  man  of  the 
time  in  ability^  Review  the  correspondence  of  .General  Wash- 
ington,— ^that  sublime  monument  of  intelligence  and  integrity, — 
scrutinise  the  public  history  and  the  public  men  of  that  era,  and 
you  will  find  that  in  all  the  wisdom  that  was  accomplished  or, 
was  attempted,  Washington  was  before  every  man  in  his  sug- 
gestions of  the  plan,  and  beyond  every  one  in  the  extent  to  which 
he  contributed  to  its  adoptiod.     In  the  field,  all  the  able  generals 

I  These  rDmarka  on  WaehiDgton  and  Hamilton  aro  wonderfully  beantiftil,  dis- 
onmiiuUing,  and  jiut. 
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acknowledged  his  auperiority,  «id  loc^d  up  to  him  wiih  loyaltyy 
reliance,  and  reverence ;  the  others,  who  doubted  his  abiHtj,  or 
conspired  against  his  sovereignty,  illustrated  in  their  own  conduct 
their  incapacity  to  be  either  his  judges  or  his  rivals.  In  the  state, 
Adams,  Jay,  Butledge,  Pinokney,  Morris, — these  are  great 
names ;  but  there  is  not  one  whose  wisdom  does  not  veil  to  his. 
His  superiority  was  felt  by  all  these  persons,  and  was  felt  by 
Washington  himself,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  as  little  a  subject 
of  question  or  a  cause  of  vanity  as  the  eminence  of  his  personal 
stature.  His  appointment  as  commander'-in-chief  was  the  result 
of  no  design  on  his  part,  and  of  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  his 
firiends  :  it  seemed  to  take  place  spontaneously.  He  moved  into 
the  position,  because  there  was  a  vacuum  which  no  other  could 
supply }  in  it,  he  was  not  sustained  by  government,  by  a  party,  or 
by  connections;  "he  sustained  himself;  and  then  he  sustained 
every  thing  else.  He  sustained  Congress  against  the  army,  and 
the  army  against  the  injustice  of  Congress.  The  brightest  mind 
among  his  contemporaries  was  Hamilton's, — a  character  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  frequent  admiration,  and  constant 
affection.  His  talents  took  the  form  of  genius,  which  Wash- 
ington's did  not.  But  active,  various,  and  brilliant  as  the  faeul* 
ties  of  Hamilton  were,  whether  viewed  in  the  precocity  of  youth 
or  in  the  all-accomplished  elegance  of  maturer  life, — lightning- 
quick  as  his  intelligence  was  to  see  through  every  subject  that 
came  before  it,  and  vigorous  as  it  was  in  constructing  the  a^a- 
mentation  by  which  other  minds  were  to  be  led,  as  upon  a  shapely 
bridge,  over  the  obscure  depths  across  which  his  had  flashed  in  a 
moment, — ^fertile  and  sound  in  schemes,  ready  in  action,  splendid 
in  display,  as  he  was, — ^nothing  is  more  obvious  and  certain  than 
that  when  Mr.  Hamilton  approached  Washington,  he  came  into 
the  presence  of  one  who  surpassed  him  in  the  extent,  in  the 
comprehension,  the  elevation,  the  sagacity,  the  force,  and  the 
ponderousness  of  his  mind,  as  much  as  he  did  in  the  majesty  of 
his  aspect  and  the  grandeur  of  his  step.  The  genius  of  Hamilton 
was  a  flower,  which  gratifies,  surprises,  and  enchants ;  the  intelli- 
gence of  Washington  was  a  stately  tree,  which  in  the  rarity  and 
true  dignity  of^  its  beauty  is  as  superior  as  it  is  in  its  dimensions. 

*  ♦  *  «  *  «  3K 

In  moral  qualities,  the  character  of  Washington  is  the  most 
^mly  dignified  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration or  mankind.  He  was  one  of  the  few  entirely  good  men  in 
whom  goodness  had  no  touch  of  weakness.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  rigorously  just  men  whose  justice  was  not  oommin^ed  with 
any  of  the  severity  of  personal  temper.  The  elevation,  and 
strength,  and  greatness  of  his  feelings  were  derived  from  Nature ; 
their  moderation  was  the  effect  of  reflection  and  discipline.     His 
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temper,  by  natuTe,  was  ardent,  and  inclinid  to  action.  His  pas- 
sions were  quick,  and  capable  of  an  intensity  of  motion  wbieb, 
when  it  was  kindled  by  either  intellectual  or  moral  indignation, 
amounted  almost  to  fury.  But  how  rarely — ^how  less  than  rarely 
— ^was  any  thing  of  this  kind  exhibited  in  his  public  career ! 
How  restrained  from  all  excess  which  reason  could  reprove,  or 
virtue  condemn,  or  good  taste  reject,  were  these  earnest  impulses, 
in  the  accommodation  of  his  nature  to  ''  that  great  line  of  duty" 
which  he  had  set  up  as  the  course  of  his  life  I  Seen  in  his  public 
duties.  His  attitude  and  character — ^the  one  elevated  above  fami- 
lianty,  the  other  pureed  of  all  littlenesses — present  a  position  and 
an  image  almost  purely  sublime. 

But  when  viewed  in  the  gentler  scenes  of  domestic  and  friendly 
relation,  there  are  traits  which  give  loveliness  to  dignity,  and  ada 
grace  to  veneration;  like  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  cluster 
around  the  trunk  and  huge  branches  of  the  colossal  elm,  makigg 
that  beautiful  which  else  were  only  grand.  His  sentiments  were 
quick  and  delicate ;  his  refinement  exquisite.  His  temper  was  as 
remote  from  plebeian  as  his  principles  were  opposite  to  democratic. 
If  his  public  bearing  had  something  of  the  solemnity  of  Puritanism, 
the  sources  of  his  social  nature  were  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  a 
cavalier.  His  demeanor  towards  all  men  illustrated,  in  every  con* 
dition,  that  ^^  finest  sense  of  justice  which  the  mind  can  form."   In 

ALL  THINGS  ADMIRABLE,  IN  ALL  THINGS  TO  BE  IMITATED ;  IN 
SOMS  THINGS   SCARCE  IMITABLE  AND  0NL7  TO  BE  ADMIRED. 


A.  CLEVELAND  COXB. 


A.  Clbvbiars  Coxv  (who  hu  adopted  an  older  spelltog  of  the  famOy  namo) 
is  the  eon  of  Rer.  Samael  H.  Coz,  D.D.,  and  Abiah  Hyde  Cleveland,'  and  waa 

'  Ho  gets  hU  middle  name  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Aaron  Cleve- 
land, (1744-1815,)  of  Norwich  and  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Aaron  Cleveland,  (1719-1757,  a  graduate  at  Harvard  College  in  1735,)  and,  from 
his  promising  talents,  was  early  destined  for  college.  But,  his  fitther  (rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Newcastle,  Delaware)  dying  when  he  was  bat  twelve  years  old, 
and  leaving  nine  other  children  unprovided  for,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter,  and, 
when  of  age,  established  himself  in  business  at  Norwich.  Subsequently  (in  1775) 
he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  served  in  that  capa- 
city for  two  years.  When  he  was  over  forty  years  of  age,  he  experienced  a  great 
change  in  his  religious  views,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. He  was  ordained  two  years  afterwards,  and  preached  with  great  aeceptanoe 
in  various  places  (part  of  the  time  as  a  miBsionary  in  the  early  settlements  of 
Vermont)  until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  toolc  place  in  New  Haven  in  1816. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  native  powers  of  mind,  of  a  most  benevolent  temper,  and 
of  quick  and  genial  wit  and  humor,  which  made  him  a  delightf\il  companion. 
He  wrote  a  great  deal,  but  was  so  careless  of  his  productions  that  but  few  have 
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born  in  Heudhun,  New  Jersey,  (where  his  ikther  waa  flnt  settled,)  May  10, 1818, 
and  graduated  at  the  New  Tork  City  University,  with  honorable  distanctioii,  in 
1838.  While  a  student,  in  1887,  he  pablished  Adoent,  a  Myttety;  and  oiha-  i\>«BM. 
After  learing  the  Unirersity,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  and  in  1841 
was  ordained  deaeon,  settled  in  Westohefter,  New  Tork,  and  was  married  to 
Catharine  Hyde,  of  Brooklyn.  In  1842,  he  aooepted  the  rectorship  of  SL  John's 
Chnroh,  Hartford.  In  1851,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  receiyed  great  atten- 
tions from  many  eminent  scholars  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  English 
Chnroh,  the  fame  of  his  Chriutian  Ballad*  haring  preceded  him.  On  his  retnm 
home,  he  remained  at  Hartford  till  185^  when  he  was  elected  rectv  of  Oraoe 
Church,  Baltimore,  where  he  now  is.  • 

Mr.  Coze's  principal  publications  are  as  follows : — In  1840,  AlAanamon,'  amd 
MUeelkuMout  Poemt,  and  Chrittiau  BaUad»,  the  latter  of  which  passed  tiirengh 
many  editions  in  England  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and,  next  to  Keble's  **  Chris- 
tian Year,"  hare  probably  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  ever  accorded  to  such 
a  work.  In  1844,  he  published  Halloween,  and  other  Poema;  and  in  1845,  Saml, 
cMifyttery.  In  1855,  he  collected  and  published  his  Impremona  of  Engkmd, 
originally  contributed  for  the  '*  New  Tork  Church  Journal."  The  book  has  gone 
through  sereral  editions,  and  has  been  very  highly  and  deservedly  commended. 
Besides  these  largor  works,  Mr.  Coze  has  written  many  valuable  articles  for  the 
religions  periodicals  in  England  and  America;  such  as  "Modem  English 
Poetry,"  and  «The  Poetry  of  Cowper,"  for  the  "Biblical  Aepoeitory  ,•"  "Devo- 
tional  Poetiy,"  for  the  "New  Tork  Beview ;"  "Schools  in  American  Ltteratora," 
and  "Writings  of  Hawthorne,"  for  ^e  "Chnroh  Review;"  and  several  articles 
for  "Blackwood's  Magasine."  He  has  lately  written  bat  litUe  for  the  press,  as 
he  devotes  himself  most  laboriously  to  his  parochial  duties. 


THE  HEART  8   SONG. 

In  the  silent  midnight  watches, 

List — ^thy  bosom-door  1 
How  it  knocketh,  knocketh,  knocketh, 

Knooketh  evermore ! 
Say  not  'tis  thy  pulse's  beating ; 

'Tis  thy  heart  of  siA  : 
'Tis  thy  Saviour  knocks,  and  orieth, 

Rise,  and  let  me  in  I 

been  preserved.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  wrote  The  PkUoeopker  and 
Bay,  which  may  be  found  in  "  The  Poets  of  Connecticut,"  and  which  is  superior 
to  any  American  poetry  prior  to  1780.  In  1775,  he  published  a  poem  againei 
Blaveiy :  it  is  in  blank  verse,  and  consists  of  about  nine  hundred  lines.  He  pab- 
lished also  a  poem  entitled  Family  Blood,  a  Burleaque;  and  two  peace  sermooa,  in 
1815,  entitled  The  Life  of  Man  fnoiolable,  which  were  reprinted  in  England.  I 
have  felt  thus  much,  at  least,  to  be  due  to  my  pious  and  gifted  ancestor,  not 
having  given  him  a  regular  place  in  my  book,  with  selections  from  his  poetiy. 

>  Of  the  Athanaeion,  the  late  Professor  Henry  Reed  thus  wroie:-- "  There  ia  no 
word  I  am  in  the  habit  cf  osing  more  cantioasly  than  the  word  9oetry,  no  title  I 
apply  with  more  reserve  than  that  of  poei;  but  there  cannot  be  here  a  moment's 
hesitotion  in  pronduncing  this  to  bo  a  genuine  burst  of  poetry.  I  did  not  Hiink 
there  was  among  us  the  power  to  produce  any  thing  equal  to  it" 
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Deaih  oomes  down  with  reoklesB  footaUp 

To  the  hall  and  hut: 
Think  you  Death  will  stand  a-knocking 

Where  the  door  is  shut  ? 
Jxsus  waiteth — waiteth — waiteth ; 

But  thy  door  is  fast ! 
Orieyed,  away  thy  Saviour  goeth : 

Death  breiiJui  in  at  last. 

Then  'tis  thine  to  stand— entreating 

Christ  to  let  thee  in : 
At  the  gate  of  heayen  beating, 

Wailing  for  thy  sin. 
Nay,  alas !  thou  foolish  virgin. 

Hast  thou  then  forgot, 
JsBus  waited  long  to  know  thee, 

But  he  knows  thee  not  I 


THE  CHIMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  chimes,  the  ohimes  of  Motherland, 

Of  England  green  and  old, 
That  out  from  fane  and  iyied  tower 

A  thousand  years  have  toU'd ; . 
How  glorious  must  their  musio  be 

As  breaks  the  hallow'd  day, 
And  caUeth  with  a  seraph's  voioe 

A  nation  up  to  pray  I 

Those  chimes  that  tell  a  thousand  tales, 

Sweet  tales  of  olden  time  1 
And  ring  a  thousand  memories 

At  vesper,  and  at  prime ; 
At  bridal  and  at  burial, 

For  oottager  and  king — 
Those  ohimes — those  glorious  Christian  chimes. 

How  blessedly  they  ring ! 

Those  chimes,  those  ohimes  of  Motherland, 

Upon  a  Christmas  mom, 
Outbreaking,  as  the  angels  did. 

For  a  Redeemer  born ; 
How  merrily  they  oall  afar, 

To  cot  and  baron's  hall. 
With  holly  deck'd  and  mistletoe. 

To  keep  the  festival ! 

The  ohimes  of  England,  how  they  peal 

From  tower  and  Gothic  pile, 
Where  hymn  and  swelling  anthem  fill 

The  dim  cathedral  aisle ; 
Where  windows  bathe  the  holy  light 

On  priestly  heads  that  falls, 
And  stain  the  florid  tracery 

And  banner-dighted  walls  I 
00* 
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And  then,  thoae  Easter  bells,  in  Springs 

.  TJbose  glorious  £aster  chimes ; 
How  loyidly  they  hail  thee  round. 

Old  queen  of  holy  times ! 
From  hiU  to  hill,  like  sentinels, 

Responsiyely  they  cry. 
And  sing  the  rising  of  Uie  Lonn, 

From  yale  to  mountain  high. 

I  love  ye— chimes  of  Motherland, 

With  all  this  soul  of  mine, 
.  And  bless  the  Lo&d  that  I  am  sprung 

Of  good  old  English  line ! 
And,  like  a  son,  I  sing  the  lay 

That  England's  glory  tells ; 
For  she  is  loYely  to  the  Lord, 

For  you,  ye  Christian  bells  1 

And  heir  of  her  ancestral  fame, 

And  happy  in  my  birth. 
Thee,  too,  I  love,  my  forest-land. 

The  joy  of  all  the  earth ; 
For  thine  thy  mother's  voiee  shall  be, 

And  here— where  Qon  is  King, 
With  English  chimes,  from  Christian  spirati 

The  wUdemess  shall  ring.' 


OH,   WALK    WITH    OOD. 
«  And  Enoch  walked  with  God." 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  and  thou  shalt  find 

How  he  can  charm  thy  way, 
And  lead  thee  with  a  quiet  mind 

Into  his  perfect  day. 
His  love  shall  cheer  thee,  like  the  dew 

That  bathes  the  drooping  flower. 
That  lore  is  every  morning  new, 

Nor  fails  at  evening's  hour. 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  and  thou  with  smiles 

Shalt  tread  the  way  of  tears, 
His  mercy  every  ill  beguiles, 

And  softens  all  our  fears. 
No  fire  shall  harm  thee,  if,  alas! 

Through  fires  He  bid  thee  go  ; 
Through  waters  when  thy  footsteps  pass, 

They  shall  not  overflow. 

Oh,  walk  with  God,  while  thou  on  earth 

With  pilgrim  steps  must  fare. 
Content  to  leave  the  world  its  mirth, 

And  claim  no  dwelling  there. 
A  stranger,  thou  must  seek  a  home 

Beyond  the  fearful  tide, 
And  if  to  Canaan  thou  wouldst  come, 

Oh,  who  but  God  can  guide ! 
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Oh,  walk  with  God,  and  ihoa  shalt  go 

Down  death's  dark  vale  in  light, 
And  find  thy  faithful  walk  below 

Hath  reached  to  Zion's  height  I 
Oh,  walk  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  see 

Thy  pathway  thither  tend : 
And,  lingering  though  thy  journey  be, 

'Tis  heaven  and  home  at  end  I 


OXJORD  BOAT-RACK. 

Going  into  Christ  Churoh  Meadows,  in  oompany  with  seyeral 
gownsmen,  we  soon  joined  a  crowd  of  under-gradoates,  and  others 
who  were  aeeking  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  The  rival  boats  were 
Btill  far  up  'the  stream ;  but  here  we  found  their  flags  displayed 
upon  a  staff,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
merit  at  the  last  rowing-match.  .  The  flag  of  Wadham  waved 
triumphant,  and  the  brilliant  colors  of  Balliol,  Christ  Churchy 
Exeter,  &c.  flattered  scarce  less  proudly  underneath.  What  an 
animated  scene  those  walks  and  banka  exhibited,  as  the  numbers 
thickened,  and  the  flaunting  robes  of  the  young  academics  began 
to  be  seen  in  dingy  contrast  with  the  gayer  silks  and  streamers  of 
the  fair !  Even  toicn,  as  well  as  govm,  had  sent  forth  its  repre- 
sentatives, and  you  would  have  said  some  mighty  issue  was  about 
to  be  decided,  had  you  heard  their  interchange  of  breathless  query 
and  reply.  A  distant  gun  announced  that  the  boats  had  started, 
and  crowds  began  to  gather  about  a  bridge  in  the  neighboring 
fields,  where  it  was  certain  they  would  soon  be  seen,  in  all  the 
speed  and  spirit  of  the  contest.  Crossing  the  little  river  in  a 
punty  and  yielding  to  the  enthusiasm  which  now  filled  the  hearts 
and  faces  of  all  spectators,  away  I  flew  towards  the  bridge,  and 
had  scarcely  gained  it  when  the  boats  appeared, — Wadham  still 
ahead,  but  hotly  pressed  by  Balliol,  which  in  turn  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  crews  of  divers  other  colleges,  all  pulling  for  dear 
life,  while  their  friends,  on  either  bank,  ran  at  their  side,  shout- 
ing the  most  inspiriting  outcries  !  The  boats  were  of  the  sharpest 
and  narrowest  possible  build,  with  out-rigged  thole-pins  for  the 
oars.  The  rowers,  in  proper  boat-dress,  or  rather  undress,  (close- 
fitting  flannel  shirt  and  drawers,)  were  lashing  the  water  with 
inimitable  strokes,  and  ^^  putting  their  back"  into  their  sport,  as 
if  every  man  was  indeed  determined  to  do  his  duty.  '^Now, 
Wadham  1"  "  Now,  Balliol !"  *'  Well  pulled,  Christ  Church  V 
with  deafening  hurrahs  and  occasional  peals  of  laughter,  made  the 
welkin  ring  again.  I  found  myself  running  and  shouting  with 
the  merriest  of  them.  Several  boats  were  but  a  few  feet  apart, 
and,  stroke  after  stroke,  not  one  gained  upon  another  perceptibly. 
Where  there  waft  the  least  gain,  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the 
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pluck  with  which  both  winner  and  loser  seemed  to  start  afresh ; 
while  redoubled  cries  of  "  Now  for  it,  Merton !"  « Well  done, 
Corpus !"  and  even  "  Go  it,  again  !" — which  I  had  supposed  an 
Americanism, — ^were  vociferated  from  the  banks.  All  at  once — 
**  a  bump  V  and  the  defeated  boat  fell  aside,  while  the  victors 
pressed  on  amid  roars  of  applause.  The  chief  interest,  however, 
was,  of  course,  concentrated  about  "Wadham,"  the  leader,  now 
evidently  gained  upon  by  "  Balliol."  It  was  indeed  most  exciting 
to  watch  the  half-inch  losses  which  the  former  was  experiencing 
at  every  stroke.  The  goal  was  near ;  but  the  plucky  Balliol  crew 
was  not  to  be  distanced.  A  stroke  or  two  of  ^esh  animation  and 
energy  sends  their  bow  an  arm's-length  forward.  ^'  Hurrah,  Bal- 
liol 1"— <<  Once  more !"— ^'  A  bump  1"-^'  Hurrah-ah-^ !"— and  a 
general  cheer  from  all  lungs,  with  hands  waving  and  c&ps  tossing, 
and  every  thing  betokening  the  wildest  excitement  of  spirits, 
closed  the  contest;  while  amid  the  uproar  the  string  of  flags  came 
down  from  the  tall  8ta£f,  and  soon  went  up  again,  with  several 
transpositions  of  the  showy  colors, — Wadham  s  little  streamer 
now  fluttering  paulo-post,  b.ut  victorious  Balliol  flaunting  proudly 
over  all.  It  was  growing  dark;  and  it  was  surprising  how 
speedily  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  how  soon  all  that  fireniy  of  ex- 
citement had  vanished  like  the  bubbles  on  the  river. 

/inprMnoM  o/  Snglamd, 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Tbi8  difltiiigaiAhed  poet  and  essaytoty  the  son  of  Rev.  Charles  LoweU,  D.D.,  for 
nearly  fif^  years  pastor  of  the  West  Chnroh,  Boston,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mas- 
tachosettSy  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Harrard  CoUsge 
in  1838,  and,  after  stadyiag  law,  opened  an  office  in  Boston.  But  he  soon  fonnd 
the  profession  not  oongenial  to  his  tastes;  and,  as  he  was  not  compelled  by  iieoes- 
sity  to  pursue  it  as  a  means  of  liTing,  he  returned  to  his  books  and  trees  at  his 
Ikther's  residence,  Elmwood,  near  Mount  Auburn,  determined  on  making  litera- 
ture his  reliance  for  fisune  and  fortune. 

In  1841  appeared  a  collection  of  his  poems,  entitled  A  Tear*»  Life,  whioh  gare 
great  promise  of  ftiture  excellence.  In  1843,  in  coigunotion  with  his  friend  Robert 
Carter,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magasine,  called  "The 
Pioneer;"  but  only  three  numbers  were  published.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Maria  White,  of  Watertown,— a  lady  of  a  highly-cultiTated  mind,  of 
congenial  literary  tastes,  and  adorned  with  every  womanly  grace  and  accomplish- 
ment In  1844  appeared  the  Legend  of  Brittany,  PrometkeMf  and  JfUcellanefms 
Bo€fM  and  SomnAa,  which  secured  the  general  consent  to  his  admission  into  the 
company  of  men  of  genius.  In  1845,  he  published  his  ConoerfoiiomB  on  9ome  of 
iKe  Old  Po0Uf  and  in  1848,  another  Tolume  of  Amwm/  Th»  ViHtm  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal;  and  that  unique  and  remarkable  book,  A  Fable  for  CriHm,  oontaining  por- 
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,  traito  of  «miiient  contemporaries,  moflt  faiUifidly  and  ezquiiitely  drawn.-  The 
same  year,  he  gave  to  the  world,  from  his  proliflo  and  oaostio  pen,  The  Bigelow 
Paptar9f^  written  in  the  hroad  Yankee  dialect,  no  little  characterised.  It  is  a  keen 
and  well-merited  political  satire  against  oar  Mexican  war,  and  the  asoendency  so 
long  maintained  in  onr  Government  by  the  slave-power.* 

Since  18i8,  Mr.  Lowell  has  published  no  volume,^  but  has  written  for  many  re- 
views and  magasines;^  and — whatever  the  publishers  may  say— common  fame 
toiU  make  him  the  editor  of  the  ablest  magazine  ever  published  on  this  side  the 
water,— <'  The  AUantic  Monthly." 


THE  HEBITAOE. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands, 
And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  gold, 

And  he  inherits  soft,  white  hands, 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold, 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scaroe  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 


*  The  line  lines  under  Washington  Irving,  page  274,  will  show  what  the  book 
is,  more  effiacUially  than  any  Criticism. 

s  »  xhe  rhymes  are  as  startling  and  felicitous  as  any  in  Hudibras,  and  the  quaint 
drollery  of  the  illustrations  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  whole  character  of 
the  forlorn  recruit  from  Massachusetts." — North  American  Review,  Ixviii.  187. 

*  "  All  at  once  we  have  a  batch  of  small  satirists — ^Mr.  Bailey  at  their  head — ^in 
England,  uid  one  really  powerful  satirist  in  America, — namely,  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell, 
— whose  Bigelow  Paper*  we  most  gladly  welcome  as  being  not  onl^  the  best  volume 
of  satires  since  the  Anti-Jacobin,  but  also  the  first  work  of  real  and  efficient 
poetical  genius  which  has  reached  us  firom  the  United  States.  We  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  telling  some  unpleasant  truths  about  American  literature 
from  time  to  time;  and  it  is  with  hearty  pleasure  that  we  are  now  able  to  own 
that  the  Britishers  have  been,  for  the  present,  utterly  and  apparently  hopelessly 
beaten  by  a  Yankee  in  one  important  department  of  poetry.  In  the  United 
States,  social  and  political  evils  have  a  breadth  and  tangibility  which  are  not  at 
present  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  any  other  civilised  country.  The  '  pecu- 
liar domestic  institution,'  the  fillibustering  tendencies  of  the  nation,  the  tyranny 
of  a  vulgar  *  public  opinion,'  and  the  charlatanism  which  is  the  price  of  political 
power,  are  butts  for  the  shafts  of  the  satirist  which  European  poets  may  well  envy 
Mr.  LowelL  We  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  the  evils  of  European  society  may 
not  be  as  great,  in  their  own  way,  as  those  which  afflict  the  credit  of  the  United 
States, — with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  slavery,  which  makes  *  American  free- 
dom' deservedly  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world ;  but  what  we  do  say  is,  that  the 
evils  in  point  have  a  boldness  and  simplicity  about  them  which  our  more  sophis- 
tioated  follies  have  not,  and  that,  a  hundred  years  hence,  Mr.  Lowell's  Yankee 
satires  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  one." — Sortk  British  Review. 

*  In  1857,  Ticknor  A  Fields  issued  a  beautiful  edition  of  all  his  poems,  in  two 
volumes. 

s  His  reviews  and  essays  have  appeared  in  the  "North  American  Review," 
**  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  "  Knickerbocker,"  "  Democratic  Review," 
**  Qraham's  Magazine,"  "  Putnam's  Magasine,"  **  Boston  Miscellauy,"  and  "  Na< 
tional  Anti-Slavery  Standard." 
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The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares : 
The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  bum, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 
And  soft,  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  liying  that  would  serre  his  turn ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants. 
His  stomach  crayes  for  dainty  fare ; 

With  sated  heart  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare. 
And  wearies  in  his  easy  chair ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart,  • 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 
King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  1 
Wishes  o'erjoy'd  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit, 
Content  that  from  employment  springs, 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

•  What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
A  patience  learn'd  of  being  poor, 
Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son !  there  is  a  toil, 
That  with  all  others  leyel  stands ; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil, 

But  only  whiten,  soft,  white  hands, — 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

0  poor  man's  son !  scorn  not  thy  state ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine. 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
.     Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod,* 
Are  eq^iial  in  the  earth  at  last ; 
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Both,  children  of  tlie  samo  dear  Ood, 

ProYO  title  to  your  heirship  VMt 

By  record  of  %  well-fill'd  past ; 
A  heritage^  it  Beems  to  me, 
Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


ABOVE  AND  BELOW. 

O  dwellers  in  the  yalley-land, 

Who  in  deep  twilight  grope  and  cower, 
Till  the  slow  mount«in's  dial-hand 

Shortens  to  noon's  triamphal  honr, — 
While  je  sit  idle,  do  ye  think 

The  Lord's  great  work  sits  idle  too  ? 
That  light  dare  not  o'erleap  the  brink 

Of  morn,  because  'tis  dark  with  you  T 

Though  yet  your  yalleys  skulk  in  night, 

In  God's  ripe  fields  the  day  is  cried. 
And  reapers,  with  their  sickles  bright. 

Troop,  singing,  down  the  mountain-side :    ^ 
Gome  up,  and  feel  what  health  there  is 

In  the  frank  Dawn's  delighted  eyes, 
As,  bending  with  a  pitying  kiss, 

The  night-shed  tears  of  Earth  she  dries  I 

The  Lord  wants  reapers :  Oh,  mount  up 

Before  night  comes,  and  says,  **  Too  late !" 
Stay  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup, 

The  Master  hungers  while  ye  wait : 
'Tis  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 

The  adyanoing  spears  of  day  can  see. 
Which  o'er  the  eastern  hill-tops  rise. 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 


Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain-height ! 

It  is  right  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 

Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold ; 
But  we,  who  in  the  shadow  sit. 

Know  also  when  the  day  is  nigh. 
Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 

With  hM  inspiring  prophecy. 

Thou  hast  thine  office ;  we  have  ours ; 

God  lacks  not  early  serrice  here, 
But  what  are  thine  eleventh  hours 

He  counts  with  us  for  morning  cheer ; 
Our  day,  for  Him,  is  long  enough. 

And  when  He  giveth  work  to  do, 
The  bruis^  reed  is  amply  tough 

To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  through. 
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But  not  the  less  do  thoa  aspire 

Light's  earlier  messages  to  preach; 
Keep  back  no  syllable  of  fire, — 

Plunge  deep  the  rowels  of  thy  speech ; 
Tet  Qod  deems  not  thine  aeried  sight 

More  worthy  than  our  twilight  dim,— 
For  meek  Obedienoe,  too,  is  Light, 

And  following  that  is  finding  Him. 


ACT  JOB  TEUTH. 

The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set, 

Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do ; 

And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  mark'd  out 

Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 

Our  time  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest  deeds : 

Reason  and  Government,  like  two  broad  i 

Yearn  for  each  other  with  outstretched  i 

Across  this  narrow  isthmus  of  the  throne, 

And  roll  their  white  surf  higher  every  day. 

One  age  moves  onward,  and  the  next  builds  up 

Cities  and  gorgeous  palaces,  where  stood 

The  rude,  log  huts  of  those  who  tamed  the  wild. 

Bearing  from  out  the  forests  they  had  felFd 

The  goodly  framework  of  a  fairer  state ; 

The  builder's  trowel  and  the  settler's  axe 

Are  seldom  wielded  by  the  selfsame  hand ; 

Ours  is  the  harder  task,  yet  not  the  less 

Shall  we  receive  the  blessing  for  our  toil 

From  the  choice  spirits  of  the  after-time. 

The  field  lies  wide  before  us,  where  to  reap 

The  easy  harvest  of  a  deathless  name, 

Though  with  no  better  sickles  than  our  swords. 

My  soul  is  not  a  palace  of  th^  past, 

Where  outworn  creeds,  like  Rome's  gray  senate,  quake. 

Hearing  afar  the  Vandal's  trumpet  hoarse. 

That  shakes  old  systems  with  a  thunder-fit. 

The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe,  for  change ; 

Then  let  it  come :  I  have  no  dread  of  what 

Is  call'd  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind ; 

Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  will  fall  apart 

Because  we  tear  a  parchment  Aiore  or  less. 

Truth  is  eternal,  but  her  effluence. 

With  endless  change,  is  fitted  to  the  hoar; 

Her  mirror  is  turn'd  forward,  to  reflect 

The  promise  of  the  future,  not  the  past. 

He  who  would  win  the  name  of  truly  great 

Must  understand  his  own  age  and  the  next. 

And  make  the  present  ready  to  fulfil 

Its  prophecy,  and  with  the  future  merge 

Gently  and  peaceftilly,  as  wave  with  wave. 

The  future  works  out  great  men's  destinies; 

The  present  is  enough  for  common  souls, 
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'Who,  neyer  looking  fonrord,  are  indeed 
Mere  elay  wherein  the  footprints  of  their  age 
Are  petrified  foroTer :  hotter  thoee^ 
Who  lead  the  hlind  old  giant  by  the  hand 
From  out  the  pathless  desert  where  he  gropes. 
And  set  him  onward  in  his  darksome  way. 
I  do  not  fear  to  follow  out  the  truth, 
Aloeit  alonff  the  precipice's  edge. 
Let  us  speak  plain :  there  is  more  force  in  names 
Than  most  men  dream  of;  and  a  lie  may  keep 
Its  throne  a  whole  age  longer  if  it  skulk 
Behind  the  shield  of  some  fair-seeming  name. 
Let  us  call  tyrants  tyranU,  and  maintain 
That  only  freedom  comes  by  grace  of  God, 
And  all  that  comes  not  by  his  gpraoe  must  fall ; 
For  men  in  earnest  have  no  time  to  waste 
In  patching  fig-leaves  for  the  naked  truth.     • 


ON  THE  OAPTUBB  OF  CSBTAIN  FUOITIYS  SLAVES  NEAB 
WASHINGTON. 

Look  on  who  will  in  apathy,  and  stifle  they  who  can, 
The  sympathies,  the  hopes,  the  words,  that  make  man  truly  man ; 
Let  those  whose  hearts  are  dungeon'd  up  with  interest  or  with  ease 
Consent  to  hear  with  quiet  pUlse  of  loathsome  deeds  like  these  1 

I  first  drew  in  New  England's  air,  and  from  her  hardy  breast 
Sook'd  in  the  tyrant-hating  milk  that  will  not  let  me  rest ; 
And  if  my  woi^  seem  treason  to  the  dullard  and  the  tame, 
'Tis  but  my  Bay-State  dialect, — our  fathers  spake  the  same  I 

Shame  on  the  costly  mockery  of  piling  stone  on  stone 
To  those  who  won  our  liberty,  the  heroes  dead  and  gone, 
While  we  look  coldly  on,  and  see  law-shielded  ruffians  slay 
The  men  who  fain  would  win  their  own,  the  heroes  of  to-day  t 

Are  we  pledged  to  craven  silence  T    Oh,  fling  it  to  the  wind. 
The  parchment  wall  that  bars  us  from  the  least  of  human  kind,— 
That  makes  us  cringe  and  temporize,  and  dumbly  stand  at  rest, 
While  Pity's  burning  flood  of  words  is  red-hot  in  the  breast ! 

Though  we  break  our  fathers'  promise,  we  have  nobler  duties  first ; 
The  traitor  to  Humanity  is  the  traitor  most  accursed ; 
Man  is  more  than  Constitutions  ;  better  rot  beneath  the  sod 
Than  be  true  to  Church  and  State  while  we  are  doubly  false  to  God ! 

We  owe  allegiance  to  the  State ;  but  deeper,  truer,  more. 
To  the  sympathies  that  God  hath  set  within  our  spirits'  core ; 
Our  country  claims  our  fealty :  we  grant  it  so  ;  but  then 
Before  Man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made  us  men. 

He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man ;  wherever  wrong  is  done, 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all-beholding  sun. 
That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us ;  and  they  are  slaves  most  base, 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  not  for  all  their  raoe. 
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God  works  for  all.    Te  oannot  hem  the  hope  of  being  free 
With  parallelB  of  latitude,  with  mountain-range  or  sea. 
Put  golden  padlocks  on  Truth's  lips,  be  callous  as  je  will, 
From  soul  to  soul,  o'er  all  the  world,  leaps  one  electric  thrilL 

Chain  down  your  slaves  with  ignorance,  ye  cannot  keep  apart, 
With  all  your  craft  of  tyranny,  the  human  heart  from  heart : 
When  first  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  Bay-State's  iron  shore. 
The  word  went  forth  that  slavery  should  one  day  be  no  more. 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  His  decreed  our  slaves  shall  go, 
And  signs  to  us  are  offer'd,  as  erst  to  Pharaoh  ; 
If  we  are  blind,  their  exodus,  like  Israel's  of  yore, 
Through  a  Red  Sea  is  doom'd  to  be,  whose  surges  are  of  gore. 

'Tis  ours  to  save  our  brethren,  with  peace  and  love  to  win 
Their  darken'd  hearts  from  error,  ere  they  harden  it  to  sin ; 
But  if  man  before  his  duty  with  a  listless  spirit  stands, 
£re  long  the  Great  Avenger  takes  the  work  from  out  his  hands. 

TO  J.  K.  GIDDIMGS.^ 

Giddings,  far  rougher  names  than  thine  have  grown 

Smoother  than  honey  on  the  lips  of  men ; 
And  thou  shalt  aye  be  honorably  known 

As  one  who  bravely  used  his  tongue  and  pen 
As  best  befits  a  freeman, — even  for  those 

To  whom  our  Law's  unblushing  front  denies 
A  right  to  plead  against  the  life-long  woes 

Which  are  the  Negro's  glimpse  of  Freedom's  skies : 
Fear  nothing  and  hope  all  things,  as  the  Right 

Alone  may  do  securely  ;  every  hour 
The  thrones  of  Ignorance  and  ancient  Night 

Lose  somewhat  of  their  long-Usurped  power, 
And  Freedom's  lightest  word  can  make  them  shiver 
With  a  base  dread  that  clings  to  them  forever. 

I  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  now  (1858)  tho  oldest  member  of  the  United  States 
Houee  oC  Repreeentativcs,  was  born  in  Athens,  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1795.  While  in  his  infancy,  his  &ther  removed  to  Canan- 
daigna,  New  York,  and  remained  there  till  1806,  when  he  removed  to  Ashtabnla 
Gonnty,  Ohio.  Having  a  strong  taste  for  literature,  he  determined  to  enter 
professional  life;  and  by  oonstant  labor  and  self-denying  efibrto  he  was  enabled 
to  present  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  1820.  His  practiee  soon  became 
extensive.  In  a  few  years,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  his  own  States  and 
in  1838  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  In  Febmaiy, 
1838,  he  made  his  first  anti-slavery  speech  in  Congress.  In  1842,  he  wasopn- 
Bured  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  introducing  anti-slavexy  resolutions. 
He  at  once  resigned,  returned  home,  appealed  to  bis  constituents,  and  in  five 
weeks  was  returned  by  an  overwhelming  mj^jority.  There  he  has  remained  ever 
since, — a  most  vigilant  and  faithful  watchman  on  the  watch-tower  of  liberty. 
His  Congressional  speeches  have  been  published  in  a  handsome  volume  of  511 
pages, — a  monument  to  his  courage  and  faithfulness  to  truth  more  enduring  ftan 
granite  or  marble.  In  1858,  ho  published  an  historical  work  of  deep  interest  and 
designed  to  tell,  not  ooncoal,.the  truth,  entitled,  The  ExiUt  of  Florida :  or  fA« 
Crim€§  committed  by  our  Oovemment  ogainH  the  Marootu,  who  fi/td  from  South 
CaroUmi  a%d  other  Slcme  Statet,  taking  ProUeHon  under  SpanUh  Lmoe, 
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Men !  whose  boast  it  is  that  je 
Gome  of  fathers  brave  and  free. 
If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  shkyey 
Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave  T 
If  ye  do  not  feel  the  ohain. 
When  it  works  a  brother's  pain, 
Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed, — 
Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed  ! 

Women  I  who  shall  one  day  bear 
Sons  to  breathe  New  England  air, 
If  ye  hear,  without  a  blush, 
Deeds  to  make  the  roused  blood  rush 
Like  red  lava  through  your  veins, 
For  your  sisters  now  in  chains, — 
Answer  I  are  ye  fit  to  be 
Mothers  of  the  brave  and  free  ? 

Is  true  Freedom  bat  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake, 
And,  with  leathern  hearts,  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt  t 
No  !  true  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
And,'  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be    . 
Earnest  to  make  others  free  I 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 

Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 

Bather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 


MARIA   LOWELL,  1821>-:1858. 

Maria  WnrrB,  the  daughter  of  an  opulent  oitisen  of  Watertown,  Massa- 
chjpsetts,  was  born  July  8,  1821.  In  December,  1844,  she  was  married  to  James 
Russell  Lowell,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  October,  1853.  In  1855,  her  hasband 
bad  a  volume  of  her  poetry  privately  printed,  of  the  character  of  which  some 
Judgment  may  be  formed  Arom  the  following  beautiftil  and  touching  lines 
addressed  to  a  friend  after  the  loss  of  a  child. 

>  Sung  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Picnic  in  Dedham,  on  the  anniversary  of  West 
India  Emancipation,  August  1, 1 84.3. 
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THE  ALPINE  SHEEP. 

When  on  my  ear  jronr  loss  was  knell'dt 
And  tender  sympathy  nphurst, 

A  little  spring  from  memory  well'd, 
Which  onoe  had  quenoh'd  my  bitter  thirst, 

And  I  was  fain  to  bear  to  yon 

A  portion  of  its  mild  relief, 
That  it  might  be  a  healing  dew, 

To  steal  some  fever  from  your  grief. 

After  our  child's  untroubled  breath 
Up  to  the  Father  took  its  way, 

And  on  our  home  the  shade  of  Death 
Like  a  long  twilight  haunting  lay, 

.   And  friends  came  round,  with  us  to  weep 
Her  little  spirit's  swift  remove, 
The  story  of  the  Alpine  sheep 
Was  told  to  us  by  one  we  love. 

They,  in  the  valley's  sheltering  care. 
Soon  crop  the  meadow's  tender  prime, 

And  when  the  sod  grows  brown  and  bare. 
The  shepherd  strives  to  make  them  climb 

To  airy  shelves  of  pasture  green, 
That  hang  along  the  mountain's  side, 

Vf here  grass  and  flowers  together  lean. 
And  down  through  mists  the  sunbeams  slide. 

But  naught  can  tempt  the  timid  things 
The  steep  and  rugged  path  to  try, 

Thouffh  sweet  the  shepherd  calls  and  sings. 
And  sear'd  below  the  pastures  lie, 

•^    Till  in  his  arms  his  lambs  he  takes, 
Along  the  dizzy  verge  to  go : 
Then,  heedless  of  the  rifts  and  breaks, 
They  follow  on  o'er  rock  and  snow. 

And  in  these  pastures,  lifted  fair. 
More  dewy-soft  than  lowland  mead. 

The  shepherd  drops  his  tender  care, 
And  sheep  and  lambs  together  feed. 

This  parable,  by  Nature  breathed. 
Blew  on  me  as  the  south  wind  free 

O'er  frozen  brooks  that  flow  unsheathed 
From  icy  thraldom  to  the  sea. 

A  blissful  vision  through  the  night 
Would  all  my  happy  senses  sway 

Of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  the  height, 
Or  climbing  up  the  starry  way, 
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Holding  our  little  lamb  asleep, 

While,  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 
Sounded  that  yoioe  along  the  deep, 

Saying,  **  Arise  and  follow  me." 


EDWIN   P.  WHIPPLE. 


This  instraotiye  and  admired  essayist  was  born  in  Gloncester,  Massachnsetts, 
en  the  8th  of  March,  1819.  His  father,  Matthew  Whipple,  dying  while  the  son 
was  in  his  infancy,  his  widow  removed  to  Salem ;  and  there  young  Edwin  was 
educated  at  the  English  High  School.  When  he  w^is  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  published  articles  in  the  newspaper-press  at  Salem,  and  at  fifteen  became 
elerk  of  the  Bank  of  General  Interest  in  that  city.  When  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  be  went  to  Boston,  where  he  entered  a  large  banking-house,  as 
elerk,  but  was  soon  after  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
News-Boom.  Such  a  position  would  hardly  seem  oompatible  with  literary 
pursuits;  and  yet  but  few  eollege-graduates  hare  been  as  distinguished  for 
articles  of  beautiful,  just,  and  yigorous  criticism,  in  our  best  reviews,  as  Mr. 
Whipple.  Buty  besides  his  inflnenoe  as  a  writer,  he  has  appeared  before  the 
public,  in  most  of  our  Northern  States,  as  a  lecturer  of  uncommon  power  and 
attractiveness,  and  has  often  been  invited  to  address  the  literary  societies  of 
various  colleges, — ^Brown,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  and  the  New  York  University. 
In  1850,  the  city  authorities  of  Boston  elected  him  to  deliver  before  them  the 
Fourth  of  July  oration.  Two  collections  of  his  writings  have  been  published  by 
Ticknor  A  Fields,  namely,  E—ay  and  Review,  in  two  volumes ;  and  Leehum 
en  Sul^eeU  connected  unth  Literature  and  Life;  and  it  would  be  bard  to  find 
in  English  or  American  literature  three  other  volumes  more  instructive  for 
their  matter,  or  more  captivating  for  their  style. 

THE  POWER  OP  WORDS. 

Words  are  most  effective  when  arranged  in  that  order  which  is 
called  style.  The  great  secret  of  a  good  style,  we  are  told,  is  to 
have  proper  words  in  proper  places.  To  marshal  one's  verbal 
battalions  in  such  order  that  they  may  bear  at  once  upon  all  quar- 
ters of  a  subject,  is  certainly  a  great  art.  This  is  done  in  different 
ways.  Swi^,  Temple,  Addison,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Burke, 
are  all  great  generals  in  the  dfscipline  of  their  verbal  ai-mies  and 
the  conduct  of  their  paper  wars.  Each  has  a  system  of  tactics 
of  his  own,  and  excels  in  the  use  of  some  particular  weapon.  The 
tread  of  Johnson's  style  is  heavy  and  sonorous,  resembling  that 
of  an  elephant  or  a  mail-clad  warrior.  He  is  fond  of  levelling  an 
obstacle  by  a  polysyllabic  battering-ram.  Burke's  words  are  con- 
tinually practising  the  broadsword  exercise^  and  sweeping  down 
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adversaries  with  every  stroke.  Arbuthnot  "tH^jb  lib  weapon 
like  a  tongue  of  flame."  Addison  draws  up  his  light  infantry 
in  orderly  array,  and  marches  through  sentence  after  sentence 
without  having  his  ranks  disordered  or  his  line  broken.  Luther 
is  different.  His  words  are  '<  half  battles ;"  "  his  smiting  idiom- 
atic phrases  seem  to  cleave  into  the  very  heart  of  the  matter." 
Gibbon's  legions  are  heavily  armed,  and  march  with  precision  and 
dignity  to  the  music  of  their  own  tramp.  They  are  splendidly 
equipped,  but  a  nice  eye  can  discern  a  little  rust  beneath  their 
fine  apparel,  and  there  are  sutlers  in  his  camp  who  lie,  cog,  and 
talk  gross  obscenity.  Macaulay,  brisk,  lively,  keen,  and  energetic, 
runs  his  thought  rapidly  through  his  sentence,  and  kicks  out  of 
the  way  every  word  which  obstructs  his  passage.  He  reins  in  his 
steed  only  when  he  has  reached  his  goal,  and  then  does  it  with 
such  celerity  that  he  is  nearly  thrown  backwards  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  stoppage.  Gifford's  words  are  moss-troopers,  that  way- 
lay innocent  travellers  and  murder  them  for  hire.  Jeffrey  is  a 
fine  ^'  lance,"  with  a  sort  of  Arab  swiflness  in  his  movement,  and 
runs  an  iron-clad  horseman  through  the  eye  before  he  has  had 
time  to  close  his  helmet.  John  Wilson's  camp  is  a  disorganised 
mass,  who  might  do  effectual  service  under  better  discipline,  but 
who,  under  his  lead,  are  suffered  to  carry  on  a  rambling  and  pre- 
datory warfare,  and  disgrace  their  general  by  flagitious  excesses. 
Sometimes  they  steal,  sometimes  swear,  sometimes  drink,  and 
sometimes  pray.  Swift's  words  are  porcupines'  quilLs,  which  he 
throws  with  unerring  aim  at  whoever  approaches  his  lair.  All 
of  fibeneser  Elliot's  words  are  gifted  with  huge  fists,  to  pommel 
and  bruise.  Chatham  and  Mirabeau  throw  hot  shot  into  their 
opponents'  magazines.  Talfourd's  forces  are  x)rderly  and  disci- 
plined, and  march  to  the  music  of  the  Dorian  flute ;  those  of 
Keats  keep  time  to  the  tones  of  the  pipe  of  Phoebus ;  and  the 
hard,  harsh-featured  battalions  of  Maginn  are  always  preceded  by 
a  brass  band.  Hallam's  word  infantry  can  do  mucti  execution 
when  they  are  not  in  each  others'  way.  Pope's  phrases  are  either 
daggers  or  rapiers.  Willis's  words  are  often  tipsy  with  the  cham- 
pagne of  the  fancy,  but  even  when  they  reel  and  stagger  they 
keep  the  line  of  grace  and  beauty,  and,  though  scattered  at  first 
by  a  fierce  onset  from  graver  cohorts,  soon  reunite  without  wound 
or  loss.  John  Neal's  &rces  are  multitudinous,  and  fiire  briskly  at 
every  thing.  They  occupy  all  the  provinces  of  letters,  and  are 
nearly  useless  from  being  spread  over  too  much  ground.  Everett's 
weapons  are  ever  kept  in  good  order,  and  shine  well  in  the  sun ; 
but  they  are  little  calculated  for  warfare,  and  rarely  kill  when 
they  strike.  Webster's  words  are  thunderbolts,  which  sometimes 
miss  the  Titans  at  whom  they  are  hurled,  but  always  leave  en- 
during marks  when  they  strike.     Hazlitt's  verbal  army  is  some- 
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times  drunk  and  surly,  sometimes  foaming  with  |>as8ion,  some* 
times  cool  and  malignant,  but,  drunk  or  sober,  are  ever  dangerous 
to  cope  with.  Some  of  Tom  Moore's  words  are  shining  dirt, 
which  he  flings  with  excellent  aim.  This  list  might  be  inde- 
finitely extended,  and  arranged  with  more  regard  to  merit  and 
chronology.  My  own  words,  in  this  connection,  might  be  com- 
pared to  ragged,  undisciplined  militia,  which  could  be  easily 
•x)ated  by  a  charge  of  horse,  and  which  are  apt  to  fire  iuto  each 
ethers'  faces. 

WIT   AND   HUMOR. 

Wit  was  originally  a  general  name  for  all  the  intellectual 
lowers,  meaning  the  faculty  which  kens^  perceives,  knows,  under- 
stands ;  it  was  gradually  narrowed  in  its  signification  to  express 
merely  the  resemblance  between  ideas;  and  lastly,  to  note  that 
resemblance  when  it  occasioned  ludicrous  surprise.  It  marries 
ideas  lying  wide  apart,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  understanding. 
Humor  originally  meant  moisture,  a  signification  it  metaphorically 
retains,  for  it  is  the  very  juice  of  the  mind,  oozing  from  the  brain, 
and  enriching  and  fertilizing  wherever  it  falls.  Wit  exists  by 
antipathy ;  humor,  by  sympathy.  Wit  laughs  at  things ;  humor 
laughs  with  them.  Wit  lashes  external  appearances,  or  cunningly 
exaggerates  single  foibles  into  character ;  humor  glides  into  the 
heart  of  its  object,  looks  lovingly  on  the  infirmities  it  detects,  and 
represents  the  whole  man.  Wit  is  abrupt,  darting,  scornful,  and 
tosses  its  analogies  in  your  face ;  humor  is  slow  and  shv,  insi- 
nuating its  fun  into  your  heart.  Wit  is  negative,  analytical, 
destructive ;  humor  is  creative.  The  couplets  of  Pope  are  witty, 
but  Sancho  Panza  is  a  .humorous  creation.  Wit,  when  earnest, 
has  the  earnestness  of  passion,  seeking  to  destroy ;  humor  has  the 
earnestness  of  affection,  and  would  lift  up  what  is  seemingly  low, 
into  our  charity  and  love.  Wit,  bright,  rapid,  and  blasting  as  the 
lightning,  flashes,  strikes,  and  vanishes  in  an  instant;  humor, 
warm  and  all-embracing  as  the  sunshine,  bathes  its  objects  in  a 
genial  and  abiding  light.  Wit  implies  hatred  or  contempt  of  folly 
and  crime,  produces  its  effects  by  brisk  shocks  of  surprise,  uses . 
the  whip  of  scorpions  and  the  branding-iron, — stabs,  stings, 
pinches,  tortures,  goads,  teases,  corrodes,  undermines;  humor 
implies  a  sure  conception  of  the  beautiful,  the  majestic,  and  the 
true,  by  whose  light  it  surveys  and  shapes  their  opposites.  It  is 
a  humane  influence,  softening  with  mirth  the  ragged  inequalities 
of  existence, — promoting  tolerant  views  of  life, — ^bridging  over 
the  spaces  which  separate  the  lofty  from  the  lowly,  the  great  from 
the  humble.  Old  Dr.  Fuller's  remark,  that  a  negro  is  "  the  image 
of  God  cut  in  ebony,"  is  humorous ;  Horace  Smith's  inversion  of 
it,  that  the  taskmaster  is  ''  the  image  of  the  devil  cut  in  ivory," 
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is  witty.  Wit  can  coexist  with  fierce  and  malignant  passionB; 
bat  humor  demands  good  feeling  and  fellow-feeling, — feeting 
not  merely  for  what  is  above  us,  but  for  what  is  around  and 
beneath  us. 


THE   LITERATURE   OF   MIRTH. 

The  ludicrous  side  of  life,  like  the  serious  side,  has  its  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  is  a  literature  of  untold  wealth.  Mirth  is  a  Proteus, 
changing  its  shape  and  nuinner  with  the  thousand  diversities  of 
individual  character,  from  the  most  superficial  gayety,  to  the 
deepest,  most  earnest  humor.  Thus,  the  wit  of  the  airy,  feather- 
brained Farquhar  glances  and  gleams  like  heat-lightning ;  that  of 
Milton  blasts  and  burns  like  the  bolt.  Let  us  glance  carelessly 
over  this  wide  field  of  comic  writers,  who  have  drawn  new  forms 
of  mirthful  being  from  life's  ludicrous  side,  and  note,  here  and 
there,  a  wit  or  humorist.  There  is  the  humor  of  Groethe,  like  his 
own  summer  morning,  mirthfully  clear ;  and  there  is  the  tough 
and  knotty  humor  of  old  Ben  Jonson,  at  times  ground  down  at 
the  edge  to  a  sharp  cutting  scorn,  and  occasionally  hissing  ont 
stinging  words,  which  seem,  like  his  own  Mercury's,  '^  steeped  in 
the  very  brine  of  conceit,  and  sparkle  like  salt  in  fire."  There  ia 
the  lithe,  springy  sarcasm,  the  hilarious  badinage,  the  brilliant^ 
careless  disdain,  which  sparkle  and  scorch  along  the  glistening 
paee  of  Holmes.  There  is  the  sleepy  smile  that  sometimes  li^ 
so  benignly  on  the  sweet  and  serious  diction  of  old  Isaak  Walton. 
There  is  the  mirth  of  Dickens,  twinkling  now  in  some  ironical 
insinuation, — ^and  anon  winking  at  you  with  pleasant  malicious- 
ness, its  distended  cheeks  fat  with  suppressed  glee, — and  then, 
again,  coming  out  in  broad  gushes  of  humor,  overflowing  all 
banks  and  bounds  of  conventional  decorum.  There  is  Sydney 
Smith, — sly,  sleek,  swift,  subtle, — a  moment's  motion,  and  the 
human  mouse  is  in  his  paw  !  There,  in  a  corner,  look  at  that  petu- 
lant little  man,  his  features  working  with  thought  and  pain,  hia 
lips  wrinkled  with  a  sardonic  smile ;  and,  see !  the  immortal  per- 
sonality has  received  its  last  point  and  polish  in  that  toiling  brain, 
and,  in  a  strait,  luminous  line,  with  a  twang  like  Scorn's  own 
arrow,  hisses  through  the  air  the  unerring  shaft  of  Pope, — ^to 

*'  Dash  the  proud  gamester  from  his  gilded  oar, 
And  bare  the  base  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star." 

There,  moving  gracefully  through  that  carpeted  parlor,  mark  that 
dapper,  diminutive  Irish  gentleman.  The  moment  you  look  at 
him,  your  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  whizzing  rockets  and  hissing 
wheels,  streaking  the  air  with  a  million  sparks,  from  the  pyro- 
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teohnic  brain  of  Anacreon  Moore.  Again,  oast  your  eyes'  from 
that  blinding  glare  and  glitter  to  the  soft  and  beautiful  brilliancy, 
the  winning  grace,  the  bland  banter,  the  gliding  wit,  the  diffusive 
humor,  which  make  you  in  love  wiUi  all  mankind^  in  the  charm- 
ing pages  of  Washington  Irving. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  benevolent  mirth  of  Addison  and  Steele, 
whose  glory  it  was  to  redeem  polite  literature  from  moral  depra- 
vity, by  showing  that  wit  could  chime  merrily  in  with  the  voice 
of  virtue,  and  who  smoothly  laughed  away  many  a  vice  of  the 
national  character,  by  that  humor  which  tenderlv  touches  the 
sensitive  point  wiUi  an  evanescent  grace  and  genial  glee.  And 
here  let  us  not  forget  Goldsmith,  whose  delicious  mirth  is  of  that 
rare  qualitv  which  lies  too  deep  for  laughter ;  which  melts  softly 
into  the  mmd,  suffusing  it  with  inexpressible  delight,  and  sending 
the  soul  dancing  joyously  into  the  eyes  to  utter  its  merriment  in 
liquid  glances,  passing  all  the  expression  of  tone.  And  here, 
though  we  cannot  do  him  justice,  let  us  remember  the  name  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  deserving  a  place  second  to  none  in  that 
band  of  humorists,  whose  beautiful  depth  of  cheerful  feeling  is  the 
very  poetry  of  mirth.  In  ease,  graee,  delicate  sharpness  of  satire, 
in  a  felicity  of  touch  which  often  surpasses  the  felicity  of  Addi- 
son, in  a  subtlety  of  insight  which  often  reaches  farther  than  the 
subtlety  of  Steele, — the  humor  of  Hawthorne  presents  traits  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  too  excellent  for  popularity,  as,  to  every  one 
who  has  attempted  their  criticism,  they  are  too  refined  for  state- 
ment. The  brilliant  atoms  fiit,  hover,  and  glance  before  our 
minds,  but  the  subtle  sources  of  their  ethereal  light  lie  beyond 
our  analysis, — 

'*  And  no  speed  of  outs  avails 
To  hunt  upon  their  shining  trails." 

And  now  let  us  breathe  a  benison  on  these  our  mirthful  bene- 
factors, these  fine  revellers  among  human  weaknesses,  these  stern, 
keen  satirists  of  human  depravity.  Wherever  Humor  smiles 
away  the  fretting  thoughts  of  care,  or  supplies  that  antidote  which 
cleanses 

« the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart," — 

wherever  Wit  riddles  folly,  abases  pride,  or  stings  iniquity, — 
there  glides  the  cheerful  spirit,  or  glitters  the  fiashing  thought, 
of  these  bright  enemies  of  stupidity  and  gloom.  Thanks  to  them, 
hearty  thanks,  for  teaching  us  that  the  ludicrous  side  of  life  is  its 
wicked  side,  no  less  than  its  foolish ;  that  in  a  lying  world  there 
is  still  no  mercy  for  falsehood ;  that  Guilt,  however  high  it  may 
lift  its  brazen  front,  is  never  beyond  the  lightnings  of  scorn ;  and 
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that  the  lesson  they  teaoh  agrees  with  the  lesson  taaght  by  all 
experience,  that  life  in  harmony  with  reason  is  the  only  life  8a£s 
from  laughter }  that  life  in  harmony  with  virtue  is  the  only  life 
safe  from  contempt 


JOSUH   GILBERT   HOLLAND, 


The  author  of  Timothy  Titcofnb*9  LeUen,  whose  fame  haa  snddonlj  become  ao 
wide-spread,  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Massachnsetts,  Jnly  24,  1819.  When  he 
had  partially  completed,  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  college,  his  health 
became  enfeebled  by  too  serere  application,  and  he  concluded,  i^er  a  period  of  re- 
laxation, to  study  medicine,  which  he  did,  in  the  mean  time  engaging  in  teaching 
as  a  means  of  support  In  1845,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  at  tha  Berkshire 
Medical  College,  Pittslield,  Massachusetts,  and  remored  to  Springfield  to  praetiaa 
his  profession,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  Bliaabelh  L.  Chapin,  of 
that  city.  But>  his  practice  for  the  first  two  years  not  being  adequate  to  his 
wants,  he  accepted  the  offisr  of  a  situation  as  teacher  of  a  private  sohool  at  Rioh- 
mond,  Virginia.  After  being  there  three  months,  he  receiwd  the  ^ppointmest 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Yicksburgy  Mississippi,  which  he  accepted. 
While  there,  he  wrote  frequently  for  the  press;  but,  after  dischaiiging  the  dutiea 
of  his  office  to  great  satisfaction  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  leoeiTod  the  ofiSar  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the  "  Springfield  Republican,"  which  he  acoepiedy  and  at 
that  post  he  has  remained  ever  since,  discharging  its  duties  with  such  singular 
tact  and  ability,  that  that  journal  is  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  our  land  as 
a  successful  country  paper. 

In  1854,  Dr.  Holland  wrote  for  the  '*  Republican,"  in  successive  numbers,  the 
history  of  the  four  western  counties  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  afterwards 
published  in  two  volumes.  In  1857  appeared  The  Bay  Path,  a  novel  founded  on 
tbo  colonial  history  of  his  previous  work,  which  was  well  received  here,  and 
warmly  commended  in  the  London  **  Athenaeum."  But  the  work  which  has  given 
Dr.  Holland  most  fame,  and  which  we  rejoice  to  know  has  put  '*more  money  in 
bis  purse,"  (having  gone  through  nine  editions  in  twelve  weeks,)  is  the  volume 
entitled.  Timothy  TiteomVt  Letten  to  Yotmg  People,  published  in  1858.  These 
Lettert  first  appeared  in  the  ''Republican,"  under  the  signature  of  Timothy 
Titeombf  and  attracted  universal  attention  for  their  beauty  of  style,  pnri^  of 
English,  atid  sound  common  sense.  The  advice  contained  in  them  is  excellent, 
entirely  practical,  sufficiently  minute,  and  eminently  judicious, — intended  to  make, 
not  angels,  but  useful  and  happy  men  and  women ;  and  they  richly  deserve  all 
the  popularity  they  have  received.  The  same  year,  outside  of  his  laborioua 
editorial  duties,  he  wrote  Sitter  Stoeet,  which  was  published  by  Seribner.  It 
is  a  sort  of  pastoral  poem,  unique  in  its  structure,  and  has  been  well  received. 
The  scene  of  this  poem  is  a  New  Bngland  Thanksgiving,  at  which  the  gathered 
family,  after  the  bountiful  repast  and  the  pleasantries  of  the  evening,  talk  fiu- 
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into  the  night  upon  qnestions  of  theology,  in  connection  with  their  personal 
expnienoes  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life.^ 

THE  TRUE  TRACK. 

Gro  with  me,  if  you  please,  to  the  next  station-house,  and  look 
off  upon  that  line  of  railroad.  It  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Out 
run  the  iron  lines,  glittering  in  the  sun,— out,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  until,  conyerging  almost  to  a  single  thread,  they  pierce  the 
sky.  What  were  those  rails  laid  in  that  way  for  ?  It  is  a  road, 
is  it  ?  Try  your  cart  or  your  coach  there.  The  axletrees  are  too 
narrow,  and  you  go  bumping  along  upon  the  sleepers.  Try  a 
wheelbarrow.  You  cannot  keep  it  on  the  rail.  But  that  road 
was  made  for  something.  Now  go  with  me  to  the  locomotiye- 
shop.  What  is  this  ?  We  are  told  it  is  a  locomotive.  What  is 
a  locomotive  ?  Why,  it  is  a  carriage  moved  by  steam.  But  it  is 
very  heavy.  The  wheels  would  sink  into  a  common  road  to  the 
axle.  That  locomotive  can  never  run  on  a  common  road ;  and  the 
man  is  a  fool  who  built  it.  Strange  that  men  will  waste  time  and 
money  in  that  way  I  But  stop  a  moment.  Why  wouldn't  those 
wheels  just  fit  those  rails  ?  We  measure  them,  and  then  we  go  to 
the  trade  and  measure  its  gauge.  That  solves  the  difficulty.  Those 
mils  were  intended  for  the  locomotive,  and  the  locomotive  for 
the  rails.  They  are  good  for  nothing  apart.  The  locomotive  is 
not  even  safe  anywhere  else.  If  it  should  get  off,  after  it  is  once 
on,  it  would  run  into  rocks  and  stumps,  and  bury  itself  in  sands 
or  swamps  beyond  recovery. 

Young  man,  you  are  a  locomotive.  You  are  a  thing  that  goes 
by  a  power  planted  inside  of  you.  You  are  made  to  go.  In  &ct, 
considered  as  a  machine,  you  arc  very  far  superior  to  a  loco- 
motive. The  maker  of  the  locomotive  is  man ;  your  maker  is 
man's  Maker.  You  are  as  different  from  a  horse,  or  an  ox,  or  a 
camel,  as  a  locomotive  is  different  from  a  wheelbarrow,  a  cart,  or  a^ 
coach.  Now,  do  you  suppose  that  the  being  who  made  you — 
manufactured  your  machine,  and  put  into  it  the  motive  power-^ 
did  not  make  a  special  road  for  you  to  run  upon  ?  My  idea  of 
religion  is  that  it  is  a  railroad  for  a  human  locomotive,  and  that 
just  so  sure  as  it  undertakes  to  run  upon  a  road  adapted  only  to 
animal  power,  will  it  bury  its  wheels  in  the  sand,  dash  itself 
among  rocks,  and  come  to  inevitable  wreck.  If  you  don't  believe 
this,  try  the  other  thing.  Here  are  forty  roads :  suppose  you  choose 


*  "  We  mean  it  as  very  high  praise  when  we  say  that  Bitter  Svoeet  is  one 
of  the  few  books  that  have  foand  the  secret  of  drawing  up  and  assimilating  the 
juices  of  this  New  World  of  ounJ'^AtlanHc  Monthly,  May,  1S59. 
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one  of  them,  and  see  where  yon  oome*  ont.  Here  is  the  dram- 
shop load.  Try  it.  Follow  it,  and  see  how  long  it  will  be  before 
you  oome  to  a  stump  and  a  smash-np.  Here^  is  the  road  of 
sensual  pleasure.  You  are  just  as  sure  to  bury  your  wheels  in  the 
dirt  as  you  try  it.  Your  maohine  is  too  heayy  for  that  track  alto- 
gether. Here  is  the  winding,  uncertain  path  of  firiroH^.  There 
are  monsses  on  each  side  of  it,  and,  with  the  headway  that  yon 
are  under,  you  will  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  pitch  into  one  of 
them.  Here  is  the  road  of  philosophy,  but  it  runs  through  a 
country  from  which  the  light  of  Heayen  is  shut  out ;  and  while 
Tou  may  be  able  to  keep  your  machine  right  side  up,  it  will  only 
be  by  feeling  your  way  along  in  a  clumsy,  comfortless  kind  of 
style,  and  with  no  certainty  of  ever  arriving  at  the  heavenly  sta- 
tion-house. Here  is  the  road  of  skepticism.  That  is  covered 
with  fog,  and  a  fence  runs  across  it  within  ten  rods.  Don't  yon 
see  that  your  machine  was  never  intended  to  run  on  those  roads  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  it  never  was,  and  don't  you  know  that  the 
only  track  under  heaven  upon  which  it  can  run  safely  is  the  reli- 
gious track  ?  Don't  yon  know  that  just  as  long  as  you  keep  your 
wheels  on  that  track,  wreck  is  impossible  ?  Don't  you  know  thai 
it  is  the  only  track  on  which  wreck  is  not  certain  ?  I  know  it, 
if  you  don't ;  and  I  tell  you  that  on  that  track,  which  God  has 
laid  down  expressly  for  your  soul  to  run  upon,  your  s^ul  will  find 
free  play  for  all  its  wheels,  and  an  unobstructed  ana  happy  pro- 
gress. It  is  straight  and  narrow,  but  it  is  safe  and  solid,  and  fur- 
nishes the  only  direct  route  to  the  heavenly  city.  Now,  if  God 
made  your  soul,  and  made  religion  for  it,  you  are  a  fool  if  you 
refuse  to  place  yourself  on  the  track.  You  cannot  prosper  any- 
where else,  and  your  machine  will  not  run  anywhere  else. 

USEFULNESS — HEALTH — HAPPINESS. 

There  is  no  better  relief  to  study  than  the  regular  performance 
of  special  duties  in  the  house.  To  feel  that  one  is  really  doing 
something^  every  day,  that  the  house  is  the  tidier  for  one's  effbrts, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  family  enhanced,  is  the  surest  warrant  of 
content  and  cheerfulness.  There  is  something  about  this  habit 
of  daily  work — ^this  regular  performance  of  dutjr — ^which  tends  to 
regulate  the  passions,  to  nve  calmness  and  vigor  to  the  mind,  to 
impart  a  healthy  tone  to  the  body,  and  to  diminish  the  desire  for 
life  in  the  street  and  for  resort  to  gossiping  companions. 

Were  I  as  rich  as  Croesus,  my  girls  should  have  something  te 
do  regularly,  just  as  soon  as  they  should  become  old  enough  to  do 
any  thing.  They  should,  in  the  first  place,  make  their  own  bed 
and  take  care  of  their  own  room.  They  should  dress  each  other. 
They  should  sweep  a  portion  of  the  house.     They  should  learn. 
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above  all  things,  to  lielp  tbemBelyeB,  and  thus  to  be  independent 
in  /all  oiroomstances.  A  woman,  helpless  from  any  other  cause 
than  sickness,  is  essentially  a  nuisance.  There  is  nothing  womanly 
and  ladylike  in  helplessness.  My  policy  would  be,  as  girls  grow 
up,  to  assign  to  them  special  duties,  first  in  one  part  of  the  house, 
then  in  another,  until  they  should  become  acquainted  with  all 
housewifely  offices ;  and  I  should  have  an  object  in  this  beyond 
the  simple  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  housewifery.  It  should 
be  for  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  physical  industry, — of  habita 
that  conduce  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind, — of  habits  that  give 
them  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  labor,  and  inspire  within  them 
a  genuine  sympathy  with  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labor. 

All  young  mind  is  uneasy  if  it  be  good  for  any  thing.  There 
is  not  the  genuine  human  stuff  in  a  girl  who  is  habitually  and  by 
nature  passive,  placid,  and  inactive.  The  body  and  the  mind 
must  both  be  in  motion.  If  this  tendency  to  activity  be  lefl  to 
run  loose, — ^undirected  into  channels  of  usefulness, — a  spoiled 
child  is  the  result.  A  girl  growing  up  to  womanhood  is,  when 
unemployed,  habitually  uneasy.  The  mind  aches  and  chafes  be- 
cause it  wants  action,  for  a  motive.  Now,  a  mind  in  this  con- 
dition is  not  benefited  by  the  command  to  stay  at  home,  or  the 
withdrawal  from  companions.  It  must  be  set  to  work.  This 
vital  energy  that  is  struggling  to  find  relief  in  demonstration 
should  be  so  directed  that  habits  may  be  formed, — ^habits  of  in- 
dustry that  obviate  the  wish  for  change  and  unnecessary  play,  and 
form  a  regular  drain  upon  it.  Otherwise,  the  mind  becomes  dissi- 
pated, the  will  irresolute,  and  confinement  irksome.  Girls  will 
never  be  happy,  except  in  the  company  of  their  playmates,  unless 
home  becomes  to  them  a  scene  of  regular  duty  and  personal 
usefulness. 

There  is  another  obvious  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
habit  of  engaging  daily  upon  special  household  duties.  The 
imagination  of  girls  is  apt  to  become  active  to  an  unhealthy  de- 
gree when  no  corrective  is  employed.  False  views  of  life  are 
engendered,  and  labor  is  regarded  as  menial.  Ease  comes  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  supremely  desirable  thing;  so  that  when  the 
real,  inevitable  cares  of  life  come,  there  is  no  preparation  for 
them,  and  weak  complainings  or  ill-natured  discontent  are  the 
result. 

And  here  I  am  naturally  introduced  to  another  subject.  Young 
women,  the  glory  of  your  life  is  to  do  something  and  to  be  some- 
thing. You  very  possibly  may  have  formed  the  idea  that  ease 
and  personal  enjoyment  are  the  ends  of  your  life.  This  is  a  ter- 
rible mistake.  Development  in  the  broadest  sense  and  in  the 
highest  direction  is  the  end  of  your  life.  You  may  possibly  find 
ease  with  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  precious  personal  enjoyment,  or 
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jour  life  may  be  one  long  experience  of  self-denial.  If  jon  wisb 
to  be  something  more  than  the  pet  and  plaything  of  a  man,  if  you 
would  rise  above  the  position  of  a  pretty  toy  or  the  ornamental 
fixture  of  an  establishment,  you  have  got  a  work  to  do.  You 
have  got  a  position  to  maintain  in  society ;  you  have  got  the  poor 
and  the  sick  to  visit ;  you  may  possibly  have  a  family  to  rear  and 
train ;  you  have  got  to  take  a  load  of  care  upon  your  shoulders 
and  bear  it  through  life.  You  have  got  a  character  to  sustain ; 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  have  the  heart  of  a  husband  to  cheer 
and  strengthen.  Ease  is  not  for  you.  Selfish  enjoyment  is  not 
for  you.  The  world  is  to  be  made  better  by  vou.  You  have  got 
to  suffer  and  to  work ;  and  if  there  be  a  spark  of  the  true  fire  in 
you,  your  hearts  will  respond  to  these  words. 


ALICE  CART. 

Alici  Cart,  deacended  from  Hagnenot  and  Pnritan  ancestry,  was  horn  in 
Hamilton  Countji  Ohio,  in  April,  1820.  Her  ancestors,  soon  after  the  Rerola- 
tionary  war,  emigrated  from  Connecticut  to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  locating 
In  the  "  Clovernook,"  which  she  has  characterized  with  great  beanty  and 
originality.  Here  she  passed  all  the  yean  of  her  life  np  to  1850.  When  abont 
eighteen  years  old,  she  gave  to  the  press,  at  Cincinnati,  a  small  rolame  of  her 
poems,  which  were  warmly  commended,  not  only  for  what  they  were,  bat  for 
what,  they  promised. 

At  the  suggestion  of  many  friends,  she  left  her  Western  hpme  for  New  Toifc 
City  in  1860,  and  was  soon  followed  by  her  sister  Phoebe,  who  is  a  few  yean 
younger,  where  they  both  have  since  dwelt.  In  1850,  the  fint  rolume  of  the 
poems  of  Alice  and  Phosbe  Cary  was  issued  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  well  le- 
oeired ;  and  from  this  time  the  sisten  l>eoame  prominent  oontribnton  to  some  of 
the  leading  magaiines  and  journals  of  the  country.  In  1851,  Alice  published  the 
first  series  of  her  "Clovemook"  papers,'  which  gave  her  at  once  a  position  as  a 
prose-writer.  In  1852  appeared  Sagtw,  (|  Story  of  To-Dojff  in  1853,  a  aeeond 
series  of  "  Cloremook''  papen ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Lifra,  and  other  Poant,  In 
1854,  Ticknor  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  brought  out  Clavemook  Chiidrem,  a  juvenile^ 
which  was  warmly  reoeiTod,  and  at  once  became  the  favorite  of  the  young  folks. 
In  1855,  Miss  Caiy  prepared  a  complete  edition  of  her  poems  for  the  press,  which 
was  issued  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  It  contained  The  Maiden  qf  Tlaecaki,  a  poem 
of  a  more  elaborate  if  not  of  a  more  ambitious  character  than  any  she  had  here- 
tofore given  to  the  public,  and  added  not  a  little  to  her  already  high  reputa- 
tion.   In  1850  appeared  her  Married,  not  Mated,  which  embodies  many  of  the 

^  Entitled  C^avemook,  or  ReeoUeetione  of  our  Neighborhood  i»  the   Weet,  pub- 

Uahed  by  Redfield,  Now  York. 
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excellencies  of  ChoerHo^k,*  the  characters  being  drawn  with  wonderflU  fidelity 
and  force. 

Since  the  issne  of  her  last  rolume  of  poems,  Miss  Caiy  has  given  many  ftigi« 
tive  pieces  of  great  beauty  to  Tarious  periodicals. 


LIGHT   AND  LOVE. 

Light  waits  for  vs  in  heaven.     Inspiring  thought ! 

That,  when  the  darkness  all  is  overpast, 
The  beauty  which  the  Lamb  of  God  has  bought 

Shall  flow  about  our  sav^d  souls  at  last, 
And  wrap  them  from  all  night-time  and  all  woe  :— 
The  Spirit  and  the  Word  assure  us  so. 

Love  lives  for  us  in  heaven.     Oh,  not  so  sweet 
Is  the  May  dew  which  mountain-flowers  enclose, 

Nor  golden  raining  of  the  winnow'd  wheat, 
Nor  blushing  out  of  the  brown  earth,  of  rose, 

Or  whitest  lily,  as,  beyond  time's  wars. 

The  silvery  rising  of  these  two  twin-stars. 


HARVEST-TIME. 

Qod's  blessing  on  the  reapers !  all  day  long 

A  quiet  sense  of  peace  my  spirit  fills, 
As  whistled  fragments  of  untutor'd  song 

Blend  with  the  rush  of  sickles  on  the  hills : 
And  the  blue  wild-flowers  and  green  brier-leaves 
Are  brightly  tangled  with  the  yellow  sheaves. 

Where  straight  and  even  the  new  furrows  lie, 
The  cornstalks  in  their  rising  beauty  stand ; 

Heaven's  loving  smile  upon  man's  industry 
Makes  beautiful  with  plenty  the  wide  land. 

The  bams,  press'd  out  with  the  sweet  hay,  I  see, 

And  feel  how  more  than  good  God  is  to  me ! 

In  the  oool  thicket  the  red-robin  sings. 

And  merrily  before  the  mower's  scythe 
Chirps  the  green  grasshopper,  while  slowly  swings, 

In  the  scarce-swaying  air,  the  willow  lithe ; 
And  clouds  sail  softly  through  the  upper  calms, 
White  as  the  fleeces  of  the  unshorn  lambs. 

Outstretoh'd  beneath  the  venerable  trees. 

Conning  his  long,  hard  task,  the  schoolboy  lies^ 

And,  like  a  fickle  wooer,  the  light  breese 

Kisses  his  brow ;  then,  scarcely  sighing,  flies ; 

I  <' We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  for  these  sketches  a  wide  popularity.  They 
bear  the  true  stamp  of  genius, — simple,  natural,  truthful, — and  evince  a  keen  sense 
of  the  humor  and  pathos,  of  the  comedy  and  tragedy,  of  life  in  the  country." — 
J.  G.  WBirma. 
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And  all  about  him  pinks  and  lilies  stand, 
Painting  with  beautj  the  wide  pasture-land. 

Oh,  there  are  moments  when  we  half  forget 
The  rough,  harsh  grating  of  the  file  of  Time ; 

And  I  belioTe  that  angels  come  down  yet 
And  walk  with  us,  as  in  the  Eden  clime ; 

Binding  the  heart  away  from  woe  and  strife, 

With  leaTes  of  healing  from  the  Tree  of  Life. 

And  they  are  most  unworthy  who  behold 
The  bountiful  provisions  of  God's  care, 

When  reapers  sing  among  the  harvest-gold. 
And  the  mown  meadow  scents  the  quiet  air, 

And  yet  who  never  say,  with  all  their  heart, 

How  good,  my  Father,  oh,  how  good  thou  art ! 


THE  BROKEN  HOUSEHOLD. 

Vainly,  vainly  memory  seeks,  When  or  where  the  other  died 
Round  our  father's  knee,  Only  heaven  can  tell ; 

Laughing  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  Treading  manhood's  path  of  pride 
Where  they  used  to  be :  Was  he  when  he  fell ; 

Of  the  circle  once  so  wide  Haply  thistles,  blue  and  red, 

Three  are  wanderers,  three  have  died.  Bloom  about  his  lonely  bed. 

Golden-hair'd  and  dewy-eyed,  I  am  for  the  living  three 
Prattling  all  the  day,  Only  left  to  pray ; 

Was  the  baby  first  that  died :  Two  are  on  the  stormy  sea ; — 
Oh  !  'twas  hard  to  lay  Farther  still  than  they 

Dimpled  hand  and  cheek  of  snow  Wanders  one,  his  young  heart  dim, — 

In  the  grave  so  dark  and  low !  Oftenest,  most,  I  pray  for  him. 

Bmiling  back  on  all  who  sailed,  Whatsoe'er  they  do  or  dare, 
Ne'er  by  sorrow  thrall'd,  Whcresoe'er  they  roam. 

Half  a  woman,  half  a  child.  Have  them.  Father,  in  thy  oare. 
Was  the  next  one  call'd :  Guide  them  safely  home, — 

Then  a  grave  more  deep  and  wide  Home,  0  Father,  in  the  sky,  ' 

Made  they  by  the  baby's  side.  Where  none  wander  and  none  die. 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

Oh,  what  is  life  I  at  best  a  narrow  bound, 
Where  each  that  lives  some  baffled  hope  survives,- 

A  search  for  something,  never  to  be  found, 
Records  the  history  of  the  greatest  lives. 

.  There  is  a  haven  for  each  weary  bark, 

A  port  where  they  who  rest  are  free  from  sin ; 
But  we,  like  children  trembling  in  the  dark, 
.    Drive  on  and  on,  afraid  to  enter  in. 
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PHCEBB  GARY. 

Phcbbb  Oart  wm  born  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1826.  In  1854^ 
ihe  pnbluhed  a  rolome  of  her  ooUeeted  writing!,  entitled  Poenu  and  Pwodiea,^ 
Her  fortones  hare  been  linked  with  her  sister*!,  and  both  now  reside  in  the  oity 
of  New  York,  enriching,  from  time  to  time,  the  oolomn!  of  variou  periodical! 
with  their  poetioal  eflhsion!. 

THE  OHBISTIAN  WOMAN. 

Ob,  beautiful  as  morning  in  those  hours 
When,  as  her  pathway  lies  along  the  hills, 

Her  golden  fingers  wake  the  dewy  flowers, 
And  softly  touch  the  waters  of  the  rills, 

Was  she  who  walk'd  more  faintly  day  by  day 

Till  silently  she  perish'd  by  the  way. 

It  was  not  hers  to  know  that  perfect  hearen 
Of  passionate  love  retum'd  by  lore  as  deep ; 

Not  hers  to  sing  the  cradle-song  at  even, 
Watching  the  beauty  of  her  babe  asleep ; 

"Mother  and  brethren," — these  she  had  not  known, 

SaTe  such  as  do  the  Father's  will  alone. 

Yet  found  she  something  still  for  which  to  liye,— 
Hearths  desolate,  where  angel-like  she  came, 

*  I  do  not  like  "  parodies,"  especially  if  written  on  any  thing  serious  and  beau- 
tlAd.  They  may  be  good  as  parodies, — as  a  merchant  of  worthless  moral  oharae* 
ter  is  "gooKt"  commercially  if  he  can  pay  his  notes, — ^bnt  they  are  often  the  mark 
of  a  fnyolons  mind,  and  leare  behind  associations  of  which  one  would  be  glad  to 
direst  themselres.  .  But  one  of  them,  by  that  singular  law  of  asiociation, — con- 
tnai, — ^remind!  me  of  the  following  exquisite  gem  by 

JAMSS  ALDBIOH. 

Mr.  Aldrioh,  (1810 — ^1856,)  who  lire^  and  died  in  New  York,  was  much  belored 
for  his  social  qualities  and  admired  for  his  talents  and  cultore.  Though  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  he  was  a  warm  lorer  and  friend  of  polite  letters  and  the 
floe  arts,  and  was  for  a  season  an  associate  with  Park  Beujamin  in  the  conduct 
of  a  literary  journal.  He  wrote  sereral  graceftd,  touching,  and  finished  poems, 
of  which  the  following,  at  least,  deserres  perpetual  remembrance  :— 

A  DIATH-BID. 

Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day ; 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close, 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state. 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 
She  pass'd  through  Glory's  morning-gate. 

And  walk'd  in  Paradise ! 
02 
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And  *'  little  oii«B*'  to  irhom  lier  hand  could  giTi 

A  oup  of  water  in  her  Master's  name ; 
And  breaking  hearts  to  bind  away  from  death. 
With  the  soft  hand  of  pitying  love  and  faith. 

She  neTer  won  the  Toioe  of  popular  praise ; 

But,  counting  earthly  triumph  as  but  dross, 
Seeking  to  keep  her  Saviour's  perfect  ways. 

Bearing  in  the  still  path  his  blessed  cross, 
She  made  her  life,  while  with  us  here  she  trod, 
A  consecration  to  the  will  of  God  1 

And  she  hath  liyed  and  labored  not  in  yain : 

Through  the  deep  prison-cells  her  accents  thrill. 

And  the  sad  slaye  leans  idly  on  his  chain, 
And  hears  the  music  of  her  singing  still ; 

While  little  children,  with  their  innocent  praise, 

Keep  freshly  in  men's  hearts  her  Christian  ways. 

And  what  a  beautifiil  lesson  she  made  known,— 
The  whiteness  of  her  soul  sin  could  not  dim ; 

Ready  to  lay  down  on  God's  altar-stone 
The  dearest  treasure  of  her  life  for  him. 

Her  flame  of  sacrifice  neyer,  nerer  waned, 

How  could  she  live  and  die  so  self-sustain'd  T 

For  friends  supported  not  her  parting  soul. 
And  whisper'd  words  of  comfort,  kind  and  sweet. 

When  treading  onward  to  that  final  goal, 

Where  the  still  bridegroom  waited  for  her  feet ; 

Alone  she  walk'd,  yet  with  a  fearless  tread, 

Down  to  Death's  chamber,  and  his  bridal  bed ! 
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TO  AKBLIA  WXLBT. 


Dunne  or  ftll  hwrto  that  Urtn 
To  Toar  warble  wild  and  tmel 

Ai  a  lovely  star  doch  gUsten 
In  the  &r  West,— lo  do  yoa  I 

Are  yon  rare  yoa  are  a  mortal? 

Or  a  Peri  in  diesoiee, 
Watching  till  the  heavenly  portal 

Let!  foa  into  Paradiee? 

WhlUng  all  the  weary  hour* 
With  the  BongB  yoa  need  to  ling 

In  thoee  bri^t  aerial  bowere 
Where  the  rainbow  dipe  iu  wing? 


Peril  nol— all  tooMan-feeling 
Pleads  tn  that  Impnmlon'd  lay; 

Tet  'tit  woman  proudly  stenUni; 
Some  fimd  angePa  haip  away ; 

Mingling,  with  dirine  emotion 
Holy  as  a  seraph's  thoaght, 

Haman  love  and  warm  devotion. 
Into  rarest  pathos  wroogbC. 

Sweep  agtUn  the  silver  chords  I 
Pour  the  soni  of  music  there  I 

Write,  for  your  heart's  tune,  the  teovdi^* 
AU  our  hearts  will  play  the  air  I 

Fraxoxs  SAsaxNT  Obooop. 


This  sweet  poetess,  whose  maiden  name  wm  Coppnok,  was  bom  in  the  tmall 
town  of  St.  Michael's,  Maryland,  in  1821.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  her  father  re- 
mored  to  Lexington,  and  afterwards  to  Loaisyille,  Kentucky,  where,  in  1888,  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  George  B.  Welby,  a  meiohant  of  that  eity.    She  died  in  1S52. 
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Mn.  Wdby  early  wrote  for  ihe  "LoviSYille  Joumal/'  under  tlie  signatiire  of 
'' Amelia ;"  and  in  1844,  a  collection  of  her  poems  was  paUished,  in  a  small 
Tolmne,  at  Boston.  In  1850,  a  beautiful  edition  was  published  by  Appleton 
k  Co.,  entitled  I\>em9,  fry  Amelia;  a  Nmo  and  Eniatg^d  Edition;  iUuetraied  with 
Original  J)engn$  ly  Weir,^ 


THE  RAINBOW. 

I  sometimes  haye  thoughts,  in  my  loneliest  hoars, 
That  lie  on  my  heart  like  the  dew  on  the  flowers,. 
Of  a  ramble  I  took  one  bright  afternoon 
When  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  blossom  in  June ; 
The  green  earth  was  moist  with  the  late-fallen  showers, 
The  breeze  flutter'd  down  and  blew  open  the  flowers, 
While  a  single  white  cloud,  to  its  hayen  of  rest, 
On  the  white  wing  of  Peace,  floated  off  in  the  west. 

As  I  threw  back  my  tresses  to  catch  the  cool  breese, 
That  scattered  the  rain-drops  and  dimpled  the  seas. 
Far  up  the  blue  sky  a  fair  rainbow  unroU'd 
Its  soft-tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 
'Twas  bom  in  a  moment,  yet,  quick  as  its  birth. 
It  had  stretched  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
And,  fair  as  an  angel,  it  floated  as  free. 
With  a  wing  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  sea. 

How  calm  was  the  ocean  I  how  gentle  its  swell  i 

Like  a  woman's  soft  bosom  it  rose  and  it  fell ; 

While  its  light  sparkling  waves,  stealing  laughingly  o'er. 

When  they  saw  the  fair  rainbow,  knelt  down  on  the  shore. 

No  sweet  hymn  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer, 

Tet  I  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  there. 

And  bent  my  young  head,  in  devotion  and  love, 

'Neath  the  form  of  the  angel  that  floated  above. 

How  wide  was  the  sweep  of  its  beautiful  wings ! 
How  boundless  its  circle,  how  radiant  its  rings  ! 
If  I  look'd  on  the  sky,  'twas  suspended  in  air ; 
If  I  look'd  on  the  ocean,  the  rainbow  was  there ; 
Thus  forming  a  girdle,  as  brilliant  and  whole 
As  the  thoughts  of  the  rainbow  that  circled  my  soul. 
Like  the  wing  of  the  Deity,  calmly  unfurl'd. 
It  bent  from  the  cloud  and  encircled  the  world. 

There  are  moments,  I  think,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves, 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose. 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  fVom  the  heart  of  a  rose. 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  pass'd  from  the  sky. 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by ; 

1  ''Mrs.  Welby  has  nearly  all  the  imagination  of  Maria  del  Oceldente,  (Maria 
Brooks,)  with  a  more  refined  taste ;  and  nearly  all  the  passion  of  Mrs.  Norton, 
with  a  nicer  ear  and  (what  is  surprising)  equsl  art  Very  few  American  poets 
are  at  all  comparable  with  her  in  the  true  poetic  qnalities.  As  for  onr  poetenm, 
(an  absurd  bat  aeoessary  word,)  few  of  them  approach  her." — ^Bd«ab  A.  Poa. 
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It  left  my  Aill  soal,  like  tlie  ving  of  a  doTe, 

All  fluttering  with  pleasure  and  flattering  witli  Ioy«. 

I  know  that  each  moment  of  rapture  or  pain 
But  shortens  the  links  in  life's  mystical  chain ; 
I  know  that  my  form,  like  that  bow  from  the  waye, 
Must  pass  from  the  earth,  and  lie  cold 'in  the  gra^e ; 
Tet,  oh !  when  Death's  shadows  my  bosom  encloud, 
When  I  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  coffin  and  shroud. 
May  Hope,  like  the  rainbow,  my  spirit  enfold 
In  her  beautiful  pinions  of  purple  and  gold ! 


THE  OLD   MAID. 

Why  sits  she  thus  in  solitude  ?  her  heart 

Seems  melting  in  her  eye's  delicious  blue,— 
And  as  it  heayes,  her  ripe  lips  lie  apart. 

As  if  to  let  its  heayy  throbbings  through ; 
In  her  dark  eye  a  depth  of  softness  swells, 

Deeper  than  that  her  careless  girlhood  wore 
And  her  cheek  crimsons  with  the  hue  that  tells 

The  rich,  fair  fruit  is  ripen'd  to  the  core. 

It  is  her  thirtieth  birthday !  with  a  sigh 

Her  soul  hath  tum'd  from  youth's  luxuriant  bowerS; 
And  her  heart  taken  up  the  last  sweet  tie 

That  measured  out  its  links  of  golden  hours ! 
She  feels  her  inmost  soul  within  her  stir 

With  thoughts  too  wild  and  passionate  to  speak ; 
Yet  her  fkill  heart — ^its  own  interpreter — 

Translates  itself  in  silence  on  her  cheek. 

Joy's  opening  buds,  affection's  glowing  flowers, 

Once  lightly  sprang  within  her  beaming  track ; 
Oh,  life  was  beautiful  in  those  lost  hours, 

And  yet  she  does  not  wish  to  wander  back  I 
No  I  she  but  loyes  in  loneliness  to  think 

On  pleasures  past,  though  neyer  more  to  be : 
Hope  links  her  to  the  Aiture, — ^but  the  link 

That  binds  her  to  the  past  is  memory ! 

From  her  lone  path  she  neyer  turns  aside. 

Though  passionate  worshippers  before  her  fall , 
Like  some  pure  planet  in  her  lonely  pride. 

She  seems  to  soar  and  beam  aboye  them  all ! 
Not  that  her  heart  is  cold ! — emotions  new 

And  fresh  as  flowers  are  with  her  heart-strings  knit : 
And  sweetly  mournfhl  pleasures  wander  through 

Her  yirgin  soul,  and  softly  ruffle  it. 

For  she  hath  liyed  with  heart  and  soul  aliye 
To  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  fair ; 

Sweet  Thoughts,  like  honey-bees,  have  made  their  hiye 
Of  her  soft  bosom-cell,  and  cluster  there ; 

Yet  life  is  not  to  her  what  it  hath  been : 
Her  soul  hath  leam'd  to  look  beyond  its  gloss,— > 
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And  now  she  horerB  like  &  star  between 
Her  deeds  of  love, — ^her  Sayiour  on  the  cross ! 

Beneath  the  cares  of  earth*  she  does  not  bow, 

Though  she  hath  ofttimes  drain'd  its  bitter  cup, 
But  ever  wanders  on  with  heayenward  brow, 

And  eyes  whose  loyely  lids  are  lifted  up ! 
She  feels  that  in  that  loYelier,  happier  sphere. 

Her  bosom  yet  wiU,  birdlike,  find  its  mate, 
And  all  the  joys  it  found  so  blissful  here 

Within  that  spirit-realm  perpetuate. 

Yet,  sometimes  o*er  her  trembling  heart-strings  thrill 

Soft  sighs,  for  raptures  it  hath  ne'er  e^joy'd,— 
And  then  she  dreams  of  loye,  and  striyes  to  fiU 

With  wild  and  passionate  thoughts  the  craying  yoid. 
And  thus  she  wanders  on, — half  sad,  half  blest, — 

Without  a  mate  for  the  pure,  lonely  heart 
That,  yearning,  throbs  within  her  yirgin  breast, 

Neyer  to  find  its  loyely  counterpart ! 


ON  SSEINQ  AN  INFANT  SLEEPING  UPON  ITS  MOTHEB's  B080M 

It  lay  upon  its  mother's  breast,  a  thing 

Bright  as  a  dew-drop  when  it  first  descends. 
Or  as  the  plumage  of  an  angel's  wing 

Where  eyery  tint  of  rainbow-beauty  blends ; 
It  had  soft  yiolet  eyes,  that,  'neath  each  lid 

Half  closed  upon  them,  like  bright  waters  shone. 
While  its  small  dimpled  hands  were  slyly  hid 

In  the  warm  bosom  that  it  nestled  on. 

There  was  a  beam  in  that  young  mother's  eye 

Lit  by  the  feelings  that  she  could  not  speak, 
Ab  from  her  lips  a  plaintiye  lullaby 

Stirr'd  the  bright  tresses  on  her  infant's  cheek. 
While  now  and  then  with  melting  heart  she-press'd 

Soft  kisses  o'er  its  red  and  smiling  lips, — 
Lips,  sweet  as  rose-buds  in  fresh  beauty  dress'd 

Ere  the  young  murmuring  bee  their  honey  sipf. 

It  was  a  flagrant  eye ;  the  sky  was  ftiU 

Of  burning  stars,  that  tremulously  clear 
Shone  on  those  loyely  ones,  while  the  low  lull 

Of  falling  waters  fell  upon  the  ear ; 
And  the  new  moon,  like  a  pore  shell  of  pearl 

Encircled  by  the  blue  wayes  of  the  deep, 
Lay  'mid  the  fleecy  clouds  that  loye  to  curl 

Around  the  stars  when  they  their  yigils  keep 

My  heart  grew  softer  as  I  gazed  upon 
That  youthfdl  mother  as  she  soothed  to  rest 

With  a  low  song  her  loyed  and  cherish'd  one,-^ 
The  bud  of  promise  on  her  gentle  breast ; 
«2* 
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For  'tis  a  sight  that  angel  ones  above 
May  stoop  to  gaze  on  from  their  bowers  »f  bliss, 

When  Innocence  upon  the  breast  of  Love 
Is  cradled,  in  a  sinful  world  like  this. 


THOMAS  BUCHANAN  BBAD. 

Thok AS  BooHAiTAii  Bbaj)  Wftf  bom  in  Chester  Coontj,  Pennsylranla^  in  1822. 
At  the  age  of  foorteen  he  lemoved  to  Cincinnati,  where,  from  visiting  the  studio 
of  Clevinger,  he  became  ambitious  to  be  a  sculptor.  He  had  made  oonsiderahle 
proficiency  in  the  art,  when  his  master  left  for  Europe.  But  the  love  of  the  bean- 
tifbl  was  too  strong  in  him  to  be  repressed  by  such  an  occurrence,  and  he  resolved 
to  be  a  painter;  and  so  saccessful  was  he  in  his  first  efforts  that  he  concluded  to  go 
to  the  East,  where  he  could  have  better  advantages;  and  accordingly,  in  1841  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  five  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Read,  though  he  had  frequently  written  fugitive  verses, 
nad  published  but  little;  but  now  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  leading  periodi- 
cals, and  soon  became  a  favorite  with  readers.  Most  of  his  best  poems  appeared 
first  in  **  Graham's  Magazine/'  In  1846,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia^  and  in 
1850  sailed  for  Europe,  and  spent  a  year  in  Italy,  pursuing  his  studies  as  an 
artist  On  his  return  home,  ho  visited  England,  where  he  was  engaged  to  paint 
a  number  of  portraits,  and,  while  doing  so,  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
attracted  much  notice,  and  was  warmly  commended  by  the  London  press.  Of 
The  doting  Scene,  the  "North  British  Review"  said,  <<It  is  an  addition  to  the 
permanent  stock  of  poetry  in  the  English  language." 

In  1852,  Mr.  Read  returned  home,  and  passed  the  following  winter  in  Cincin- 
oatL  The  next  year  he  went  abroad  the  second  time,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
and  settled  in  Florence,  exgoying  the  intercourse  of  a  delightful  society  of  aittsts 
and  men  of  letters ;  and  subsequently  spent  two  years  in  Rome.  In  1858,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Philadelphia  with  some  of  the  richest  specimens  of  art» — the  creations 
of  his  own  genius, — all  of  which  were  engaged  at  prices  that  show  that  our 
oountrymen  know  how  to  appreciate  and  reward  true  merit 

Mr.  Read's  first  collection  of  Poema  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1847.  In  1848 
he  published,  in  Philadelphia,  Laye  and  Ballade,  and  in  1853  appeared  The 
PUgrime  of  the  Oreat  St,  Bernard, — a  prose  romance.  His  more  recent  publica- 
tions are  SyMa;  or  the  Laet  Shepherd, — an  Eclogue:  and  other  Foeme ;  The 
Home  fly  the  Sea, — a  Poem  j  and  The  New  PattoraL^'  The  last  consists  of  a  series 
of  sketches  of  rustic  and  domestic  life,  mostly  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  so 
truthful  as  to  be  not  less  valuable  as  history  than  attractive  as  poetiy. 

*  Beantiftil  editions  of  the  last  three  poems  have  been  published  by  Parry  k 
McMillan.  His  Selection  from  the  **  Female  Poets  of  America,  with  Biogra- 
phical Notices,"  should  be  noticed, — an  elegant  book  published  by  B.  H.  Butler 
A  Co.,  which  has  reached  the  seventh  edition. 
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THB  CLOSING  SCENE. 

Within  this  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees, 
The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air, 

Like  some  tanned  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease. 
When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  bams,  looking  from  their  hazy  hills 
O'er  the  dim  waters  widening  in  the  Tales, 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills, 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  were  mellow'd,  and  all  sounds  subdued, 
The  hills  seem'd  farther,  and  the  streams  sang  low ; 

As  in  a  dream,  the  distant  woodman  hew'd 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  arm'd  in  gold. 
Their  banners  bright  with  eyery  martial  hue, 

Now  stood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old, 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remotest  blue.  . 

On  slumberous  wings  the  Tulture  tried  his  flight ; 

The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  complaint ; 
And,  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light. 

The  Tillage  church-Tane  seem'd  to  pale  and  faint. 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew, — 
Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before,— 

Silent  till  some  replying  wanderer  blew 
His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay  within  the  elm's  tall  crest 

Made  garrulous  trouble  round  the  unfledged  young ; 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest 
By  eTery  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung ; 

Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  OTes, 

The  busy  swallows  circling  CTer  near, 
Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  myid  belioTes, 

An  early  harrest  and' a  plenteous  year ; 

Where  eTery  bird  which  charm'd  the  Temal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at  mom. 

To  warn  the  reapers  of  the  rosy  east, 
All  now  was  songless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 

Alone  from  out  the  stubble  piped  the  quail. 

And  croak'd  the  crow  through  all  the  dreary  gloom ; 

Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  Tale, 
Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage-loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom,  upon  the  bowers ; 

The  spiders  woto  their  thin  shrouds  night  by  night ; 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers, 

Sail'd  slowly  by — pass'd  noiseless  out  of  sight. 
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Ainid  all  this, — ^in  this  most  cheerleu  air, 

And  where  the  woodbine  sheds  upon  the  poroh 

Its  crimson  leayes,  as  if  the  year  stood  there, 
Firing  the  floor  with  his  inyerted  torch, — 

Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene. 
The  white-hair'd  matron,  with  monotonous  tread, 

PUed  her  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mien 
Sat  like  a  Fate,  and  watoh'd  the  flying  thread. 

She  had  known  Sorrow.     He  had  walked  with  her. 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen  orust, 

And  in  die  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in-  the  dust. 

While  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer  bloom. 
Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her  all, 

And  twice  war  bow'd  to  her  his  sable  plume ; 
He  gare  the  swords  to  rest  upon  the  wall. 

Be-gaTC  the  swords, — ^but  not  the  hand  that  drew, 
And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow ; 

Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  country  true, 
FeU  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  inyading  toe. 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on. 
Like  the  low  murmurs  of  a  hiye  at  noon ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 
Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremulous  tun«. 

»  At  last  the  thread  was  snapped,  her  head  waa  bow'd : 

Life  droop'd  the  distaff  through  his  hands  serene ; 
And  loTing  neighbors  smoothed  her  carefU  shroud. 
While  Death  and  Winter  closed  the  autumn  scene. 


THE   DESEBTED  BOAD. 

Ancient  road,  that  wlnd'st  deserted 
Through  the  level  of  the  vale. 

Sweeping  toward  the  crowded  market 
Like  a  stream  without  a  sail ; 

Standing  by  thee,  I  look  backward. 
And,  as  in  the  light  of  dreams, 

See  the  years  descend  and  vanish, 
Like  Uiy  whitely  tented  teams. 

Here  I  stroll  along  the  village 
As  in  youth's  departed  morn ; 

But  I  miss  the  crowded  coaches, 
And  the  driver's  bugle-horn, — 

Miss  the  crowd  of  jovial  teamsters 
Filling  buckets  at  the  wells. 

With  their  wains  from  Conestoga, 
And  their  orchestras  of  bells. 
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To  the  mossy  way-side  tayem 

Gomes  the  noisy  throng  no  more, 
And  the  faded  sign,  complaining, 

Swings,  unnoticed,  at  the  door ; 

While  the  old,  decrepit  tollman, 

Waiting  for  the  few  who  pass. 
Reads  the  melancholy  story 

In  the  thickly-springing  grass. 

Ancient  highway,  thou  art  yanquish'd ; 

The  usurper  of  the  rale 
Bolls,  in  fiery,  iron  rattle, 

Exultations  on  the  gale. 

Thou  art  vanquishM  and  neglected ; 

But  the  good  which  thou  hast  done. 
Though  by  man  it  be  forgotten, 

Sh^l  be  deathless  as  the  sun. 

Though  neglected,  gray,  and  grassy, 

Still  I  pray  that  my  decline 
May  be  through  as  rernal  yalleys 

And  as  blest  a  calm  as  thine. 


THE  EMIGBANT8. 

At  length  the  long  leaye-taking  is  all  o*er ; 

The  train  descends ;  and  lo,  the  happy  yale 

Is  closed  from  sight  beyond  the  mournful  hill. 

And  all  the  West,  before  the  onward  troop. 

Lies  in  the  far  unknown.     As  goes  a  bride. 

With  pain  and  joy  alternate  in  her  breast, 

To  find  a  home  within  the  alien  walls 

Of  him  who  hath  enticed  her  hence, — ^her  heart 

More  hoping  than  misgiying, — so,  to-day, 

Departed  the  slow  train ;  and  now  the  miles, 

Gliding  beneath  with  gradual  but  sure  pace, 

Bring  them  at  last  to  unfamiliar  scenes. 

Thoughtful  they  hold  their  onward,  plodding  course. 

Each  in  his  own  reflection  wrapt ;  for  now, 

With  eyery  step,  some  ancient  tie  is  broke. 

Some  dream  relinquish'd,  or  some  friend  giyen  np : 

While  old  associations  spring,  self-call'd, 

£yen  as  tears,  unbidden.     Thus,  a  while. 

They  keep  the  silent  tenor  of  their  way ; 

Till,  like  a  sudden,  unexpected  bird, 

Which  from  the  still  fields  soars  into  the  air, 

Flooding  the  noon  with  melody,  up  swells 

The  gladsome  yoice  of  Arthur  into  song, 

Cheering  the  drooping  line. 
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abthitr's  bong. 

Bid  adiea  to  the  homestead,  adieu  to  the  yalt. 

Though  the  memory  recalls  them,  giro  grief  t«  the  gale : 

There  the  hearths  are  unlighted,  the  embers  are  black, 

Where  the  feet  of  the  onward  shall  ne^er  turn  back. 

For  as  well  might  the  stream  that  comes  down  from  the  mount, 

Glancing  up,  heaye  the  sigh  to  return  to  its  fount ;  ^ 

Yet  the  lordly  Ohio  feels  joy  in  his  breast 

As  he  follows  the  sun,  onward,  into  the  West. 

Oh,  to  roam,  like  the  riyers,  through  empires  of  woods, 
Where  the  king  of  the  eagles  in  mtgesty  broods ; 
Or  to  ride  the  wild  horse  o'er  the  boundless  domain. 
And  to  drag  the  wild  bu£falo  down  to  the  plain ; 
There  to  chase  the  fleet  stag,  and  to  track  the  huge  bear. 
And  to  face  the  lithe  panther  at  bay  in  his  lair, 
Are  a  joy  which  alone  cheers  the  pioneer's  breast ; 
For  the  only  true  hunting-ground  lies  inlhe  West! 

Leaye  the  tears  to  the  maiden,  the  fears  to  the  child, 
While  the  future  stands  beckoning  afar  in  the  wild ; 
For  there  Freedom,  more  fair,  walks  the  primeyal  land. 
Where  the  wild  deer  all  court  the  caress  of  her  hand. 
There  the  deep  forests  fall,  and  the  old  shadows  fly, 
'  And  the  palace  and  temple  leap  into  the  sky. 
Oh,  the  East  holds  no  plaoe  where  the  onward  can  rest. 
And  alone  there  is  room  in  the  land  of  the  West  I 

ITew  PoBUfToL 


MARGARET  MILLER  DAVIDSON,   1823—1888. 

Maboarbt  Millkr  Dattosoh,  the  sister  of  LaereUa,!  and  quite  as  remark- 
able for  precocity  of  intellect,  was  bom  at  Plattsbnrg,  New  Toik,  on  the  26tli 
of  March,  1823.  Like  her  sister,  she  was  of  delicate  and  fbeble  f^ame  from  her 
infkney,  and,  like  her,  she  had  an  early  passion  for  knowledge.  Her  mother 
rather  restrained  than  incited  her;  bat,  before  she  could  eyen  read  well,  she 
would  talk  in  the  language  of  poetry,^f  **  the  pale,  cold  moon,"  of  the  stars 
"that  shone  like  the  eyes  of  angels,"  Ac  At  six  years  old,  she  was  so  fsr 
adyanoed  in  literature  and  intelligence  as  to  be  the  companion  of  her  mother 
when  confined  to  her  room  by  protracted  illness.  She  read  not  only  well,  hot 
elegantly :  her  loye  of  reading  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  her  intelligenoe  sur- 
passed belief.  Strangers  yiewed  with  astonishment  a  child,  not'seyen  years  old, 
reading  with  enthusiastic  delifi^bt  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,* 
Cowper's  **  Task,"  and  eyen  Milton,  and  marking  with  taste  and  discrimination 
the  passages  that  struck  her.    But  the  Bible  was  her  daily  study,  oyer  which  she 

I  See  p.  eOO. 
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did  not  hnnj  m  %  tMk,  but  would  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  oommeniing  with  her 
mother  on  the  eontents  of  the  ch^ter  she  had  read. 

In  1833,  when  she  was  ten  years  old,  she  had  a  soTere  attack  of  scarlet  foTer, 
firom  which  she  recoTered  bat  slowly;  and  her  father,  thinking  that  the  climate 
and  situation  of  Saratoga  would  benefit  her,  remored  thither  in  that  year.  But 
ah«  showed  her  Iotc  for  the  wilder  scenes  of  her  "  NatiTe  Lake"  in  the  following 
sweet  Texses — ^remarkable  for  one  so  young— on  the  charms  of 

LAKE    OHAMPLAfN. 

Thy  verdant  banks,  thy  lucid  stream, 
Lit  by  the  sun's  resplendent  beam. 
Reflect  each  bending  tree  so  light 
Upon  thy  bounding  bosom  bright : 
Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  I 

The  little  isles  that  deck  thy  breast, 

And  calmly  on  thy  bosom  rest, 

How  often,  in  my  childish  glee, 

IWe  sported  round  them  bright  and  firee ! 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again. 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  I 

How  oft  I've  watch'd  the  freshening  shower 

Bending  the  summer  tree  and  flower. 

And  felt  my  little  heart  beat  high 

As  the  bright  rainbow  graced  the  sky ! 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  1 

And  shall  I  never  see  thee  more. 

My  native  lake,  my  muoh-loved  shore  ? 

And  must  I  bid  a  long  adieu. 

My  dear,  my  infant  home,  to  you  ? 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  once  again, 

My  own,  my  beautiful  ChampUin  ? 

In  1834,  she  was  again  seised  by  illness, — a  liver-complaint,  which  oj  sym- 
pathy affected  her  lungs,  and  confined  her  to  her  room  for  four  months.  On  her 
recovery,  her  genius,  which  had  seemed  to  lie  dormant  in  sickness,  broke  forth 
with  a  brilliancy  that  astonished  her  friends;  and  she  poured  out,  in  rapid  suc- 
oeesion,  some  of  her  best  pieces.  But  her  health  was  evidently  declining.  The 
death  of  a  beloved  brother,  in  1836,  affected  her  deeply;  and,  with  short  and 
transient  gleams  of  health  amid  dark  and  dismal  prospects,  this  amiable  and 
gifted  child  slept»  as  she  herself  trusted,  in  the  arms  of  her  Redeemer,  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1838,  aged  fifteen  years  and  eight  months.'  ^ 

<  Bead  an  article  in  the  "  London  Quarterly  Review/'  by  the  poet  Southey, 
ToL  Ixix.  p.  91.  In  commenting  upon  Washington  Irving's  charming  Memoir 
of  this  wonderful  child,  the  "  Democratic  Review"  for  July,  1841,  thus  remarks: 
— **  This  is  a  record,  by  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  age,  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  prodigies  that  the  poetical  literature  of  any  countiy  has  produced." 
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In  1838,  while  on  »  Tiiit  to  New  York,  she  expreeeed,  in  tbo  foUowing  btwtifiil 
linei,  her 


TEABNINQS  FOB  HOME. 

I  would  fly  firom  the  city,  would  fly  jErom  its  care, 

To  my  own  natiye  plants  and  my  flowerets  so  fair ! 

To  the  cool  grassy  shade,  and  the  rivulet  bright 

Which  reflects  the  pale  moon  on  its  bosom  of  light. 

Again  would  I  view  the  old  mansion  so  dear 

Where  I  sported,  a  babe,  without  sorrow  or  fear. 

I  would  leave  this  great  citv,  so  brilliant  and  gay, 

For  a  peep  at  my  home  on  this  pure  summer-day. 

I  have  friends  whom  I  love,  and  would  leave  with  regret, 

But  the  love  of  my  home,  oh,  *tis  tenderer  yet  1 

There  a  sister  reposes,  unconscious,  in  death, — 

'Twas  there  she  first  d^ew,  and  there  yielded,  her  hreaih; 

A  father  I  love  is  away  from  me  now, — 

Oh,  could  I  but  print  a  sweet  kiss  on  his  brow, 

Or  smooth  the  gray  locks  to  my  fond  heart  so  dear, 

How  quickly  would  vanish  each  trace  of  a  tear  I 

Attentive  I  listen  to  pleasure's  gay  call ; 

But  my  own  darling  Some,  it  is  dearer  than  all. 


TO   HEB   MOTHEB.' 

0  mother !  would  the  power  were  mine 
To  wake  the  strain  thou  lovest  to  hear. 

And  breathe  each  trembling  new-bom  thought 
Within  thy  fondly  listening  ear, 

As  when,  in  days  of  health  and  glee. 

My  hopes  and  fancies  wander'd  free. 

But,  mother  I  now  a  shade  hath  passed 
Athwart  my  brightest  visions  here ; 

A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  hath  wrapp'd 
The  remnant  of  my  brief  career : 

No  song,  no  echo  can  I  win ; 

The  sparkling  fount  hath  dried  within. 

The  torch  of  earthly  hope  burns  dim, 

And  fancy  spreads  her  wings  no  more ; 
And  oh,  how  vain  and  trivial  seem 

The  pleasures  that  I  prized  before ! 
My  soul,  with  trembling  steps  and  slow. 

Is  struggling  on  through  doubt  and  strife  ; 
Oh,  may  it  prove,  as  time  rolls  on, 

The  pathway  to  eternal  life ! 
Then,  when  my  cares  and  fears  are  o'er, 
I'll  sing  thee  as  in  **  days  of  yore." 


>  This  was  the  last  poem  she  ever  wrote. 
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I  said  that  Hope  had  pass'd  from  earth,^ 
'Twas  but  to  fold  her  wings  in  heaven. 

To  whisper  of  the  soul's  new  birth. 
Of  sinners  saved  and  sins  forgiven : 

When  mine  are  wash'd  in  tears  away. 

Then  shall  my  spirit  swell  the  lay. 

When  Ood  shall  guide  my  soul  above 
By  the  soft  chords  of  heavenly  love,— 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart, 
And  tuneful  voices  swell  my  heart, 
Then  shall  each  word,  each  note  I  raise. 
Burst  forth  in  pealing  hymns  of  praise ; 
And  all  not  offered  at  his  shrine, 
Dear  mother,  I  will  place  on  thine. 


GEORGE  H.  BOEER. 
The  following  is  the  dedication  to  "Songs  of  Summer:"— 


TO  OSOBOa  H.  BOKXlt. 


Not  mine  the  tragic  poet's  art, 
Ilis  empire  of  the  hnman  heart : 
lliat  world  is  ahut  from  me^ 
But  yon  poeseas  the  key. 

I  see  yoQ  in  yonr  wide  domain, 

Sorrcunded  by  a  stately  train. 

That  lived  and  died  of  yore: 

Bat  now  they  die  no  more! 

The  Moor  Calaynos:  AnneBoIeyn: 
The  GoEmiin  and  the  crnel  queen; 
And  that  nnlu^ipy  pair 
That  float  in  hell's  mark  air! 


Anon  your  bitter  Fool  appears, 
Masking  in  mirth  his  cynio  sneeni 
We  hear  his  bells,  and  smile. 
But  long  to  weep  the  while. 

A  narrower  range  to  me  belongs, 
A  little  land  of  summer  songs, 
A  realm  of  thought  apart 
From  all  that  wrings  the  heart. 

To  win  you  to  my  small  estate. 
Old  friend,  I  greet  yon  at  the  gate^ 
And  from  its  fkirest  bower 
Bring  you  this  simple  flower. 

RiCUABD  HBNST  StODOABO^ 


Gbobgk  Hbnbt  Bokbr  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1824,  and  wm 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1841.  After  travelling  some  time  in  Europe 
for  literary  improvement,  he  returned  home  "  to  devote  a  life  of  opulent  leisure  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberal  arts  and  of  society." 
In  1847  appeared  his  first  publication,  under  the  title  of  Ths  Ltston  of  Liftf  and 
oUur  Poemt;  and  the  next  year,  Calm/no;  a  Tragedy ^  which  was  well  received. 
Thtf  scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  and  the  plot  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  hostile  feeling 
between  the  Spanish  and  Moorish  raceib  His  next  production  was  Ahim  Bolenn, 
a  Tragedy,  which  shows  more  matarlty  of  thought  than  Calayno9f  and  a  finer  vein 
of  poetical  feeling.  These  were  followed  by  The  Betrothalf  Fraineeeca  da  JUminif 
and  other  plays.  In  1856  appeared  a  coUeotion  of  his  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
poems,  in  two  beautifid  volumes,  from  the  press  of  Ticknor  A  Fields.' 


I  "The  slow  of  his  images  is  chastened  by  a  noble  simplicity,  keeping  them 
within  the  Tine  of  human  sympathy  and  natural  expression.    He  has  followed  the 
>  of  dramatio  writing  with  rare  Judgment    He  also  exoeli  many  gifted 
'63 
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ODE  TO  A  MOUNTAIN  OAK. 

Proud  mountain  giant,  whose  majestic  face. 
From  thy  high  watch-tower  on  the  steadfast  rock, 
Looks  calmly  o'er  the  trees  that  throng  thy  base. 
How  long  hast  thou  withstood  the  tempest's  shook 
How  long  hast  thou  look'd  down  on  yonder  Yale 

Sleeping  in  sun  before  thee ; 
Or  bent  thy  ruffled  brow,  to  let  the  gale 

Steer  its  white,  drifting  sails  just  o'er  thee  ? 

Strong  link  'twixt  Tanish'd  ages ! 

Thou  hast  a  sage  and  reverend  look ; 
As  if  life's  struggle,  through  its  varied  stages. 

Were  stamp'd  on  thee,  as  in  a  book. 
Thou  hast  no  voice  to  tell  what  thou  hast  seen,         '  . 
Save  a  low  moaning  in  thy  troubled  leaves ; 
And  canst  but  point  thy  scars,  and  shake  thy  head. 
With  solemn  warning,  in  the  sunbeam's  sheen ; 
And  show  how  Time  the  mightiest  thing  bereaves, 
By  the  sere  leaves  that  rot  upon  thy  bed. 

poets  of  his  claM  in  a  quality  essential  to  an  acted  play, — spirit  His  langoage 
also  rises  often  to  the  highest  point  of  energy,  pathos,  and  beauty." — ^H.  T. 

TUCKBRMAN. 

Mr.  Boker's  BaJXad  of  Sir  John  Franklin  is  a  beautiful  prodnction, — ^a  happy 
imitation  of  the  ancient  ballad, — but  too  long  for  insertion  here.  It  reminds 
me,  however,  of  the  graceful  **  Ballad  of  the  Tempest,"  by 

JAMES   T.  FIELDS. 

Mr.  Fields  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1820,  and  is  a  partner 
of  the  well-known  publishing-house  of  Ticknor  A  Fields,  Boston, — a  house  that 
never  published  an  inferior  book,  nor  any  book  in  an  inferior  manner.*  Mr. 
Fields  has  won  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  by  the  v^olume  of  his  poetical 
productions  published  in  1849,  and  by  two  volumes  privately  printed  for  friends 
in  1854  and  1858. 

BALLAD   OF  TH£   TEMPEST. 

We  were  crowded  In  the  cabin.  As  thus  wo  sat  in  darkness, 

Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep, —  Each  one  busy  in  his  prayers, — 

It  was  midnight  on  the  waters,  *'  We  are  lost !"  the  ci4>tain  shouted. 

And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep.  As  he  stagger'd  down  the  stairs. 

'Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter  But  his  little  daughter  whisper'd,    , 
To  be  shatter'd  in  the  blast,  As  she  took  hi?  icy  hand, 

And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet  « Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean. 
Thunder,  "  Gut  away  the  mast !"  Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ?" 

So  we  shudder'd  there  in  silence, —  Then  we  kiss'd  the  little  maiden. 

For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath.  And  wo  spoke  in  better  cheer. 

While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring.  And  we  anch^r'd  safe  in  harbor 

And  the  breakers  talk'd  with  Death.  When  the  mom  was  shining  clear. 


*  Thdr  recent  ''Honsehold  Editton  of  the  Waverley  NoTels"— thf>  bwt  pubUabed  in  this 
xnmtry— is  highly  creditable  to  th«ir  Judgment  and  taste. 
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Type  of  long-suffering  power ! 

Even  in  my  gayest  hour 
Thou'dst  still  my  tongue,  and  send  my  spirit  far, 
To  wander  in  a  labyrinth  of  thought ; 
For  thou  hast  waged  with  Time  unceasing  war, 
And  out  of  pain  hast  strength  and  beauty  brought. 
Thou  amidst  storms  and  tempests  hadst  thy  birth, 
Upon  these  bleak  and  scantly-sheltering  rocks, 
Nor  much  saye  storm  and  wrath  hast  known  on  earth ; 
Tet  nobly  hast  thou  bode  the  fiercest  shocks 
That  Circumstance  can  pour  on  patient  Worth. 

I  see  thee  springing,  in  the  yernal  time, 
A  sapling  weak,  from  out  the  barren  stone, 
To  dance  with  May  upon  the  mountain-peak ; 
Pale  leaves  put  forth  to  greet  the  genial  clime. 
And  roots  shot  down  life's  sustenance  to  seek, 
While  mere  existence  was  a  joy  alone, — 

Oh,  thou  wert  happy  then ! 
On  Summer's  heat  thy  tinkling  leaflets  fed, 
Each  fibre  toughen'd,  and  a  little  crown 
Of  green  upon  thy  modest  brow  was  spread, 
To  catch  the  rain,  and  shake  it  gently  down. 

But  then  came  Autumn,  when 
Thy  dry  and  tatter'd  leaves  fell  dead ; 

And  sadly  on  the  gale 

Thou  drop'dst  them  one  by  one, — 
Drop'dst  them,  with  a  low,  sad  wail. 

On  the  cold,  unfeeling  stone. 
Kext  Winter  seized  thee  in  his  iron  grasp, 

And  shook  thy  bruised  and  straining  form ; 
Or  lock'd  the^  in  his  icicles'  cold  clasp. 
And  piled  upon  thy  head  the  shorn  cloud's  snowy  fleeot 
Wert  thou  not  joyful,  in  this  bitter  storm. 
That  the  green  honors,  which  erst  deck'd  thy  head, 
Sage  Autumn's  slow  decay,  had  mildly  shed  ? 
Else,  with  their  weight,  they'd  given  thy  ills  increase, 
And  dragg'd  thee  helpless  from  thy  uptorn  bed. 

Year  after  year,  in  kind  or  adverse  fate. 

Thy  branches  stretch'd,  and  thy  young  twigs  put  forthi 

Nor  changed  thy  nature  with  the  season's  date : 

Whether  thou  wrestled'st  with  the  gusty  north. 

Or  beat  the  driving  rain  to  glittering  firoth, 

Or  shook  the  snow-storm  from  thy  arms  of  might. 

Or  drank  the  balmy  dews  on  summer's  night ; — 

Laughing  in  sunshine,  writhing  in  the  storm, 

Yet  wert  thou  still  the  same  ! 
Summer  spread  forth  thy  towering  form. 
And  Winter  strengthen'd  thy  gi'eat  frame. 

Achieving  thy  destiny 

On  went'st  thou  sturdily, 
Shaking  thy  green  flags  in  triumph  and  jubilee  I 

From  thy  secure  and  sheltering  branch 

The  wild  bird  pours  her  glad  and  fearless  lay, 
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That,  with  the  sunbeams,  falls  upon  the  Tale, 
Adding  fresh  brightness  to  the  smile  of  day. 
*Neath  those  broad  boughs  the  youth  has  told  loTe's  tale 
And  thou  hast  seen  his  hardy  features  blanch. 
Heard  his  snared  heart  beat  like  a  prison'd  bird. 
Fluttering  with  fear,  before  the  fowler  laid ; 
While  his  bold  figure  shook  at  every  word,^ 
The  strong  man  trembling  at  a  timid  maid  I 
And  thou  hast  smiled  upon  their  children's  play ; 
Seen  them  grow  old,  and  gray,  and  pass  away. 
Heard  the  low  prattle  of  the  thoughtless  child. 
Age's  cold  wisdom,  and  the  lessons  mild 
Which  patient  mothers  to  their  offspring  say ; — 
Yet  art  thou  still  the  same ! 

Man  may  decay ; 
Race  after  race  may  pass  away ; 
The  great  may  perish,  and  their  very  fame 

Rot  day  by  day, — 
Rot  noteless  with  their  once  inspired  clay : 

Still,  as  at  their  birth, 
Thou  stretchest  thy  long  arms  aboTe  the  earth, — 

Type  of  unbending  Will  I 
Type  of  majestic,  self-sustaining  Power! 
Elate  in  sunshine,  firm  when  tempests  lower. 
May  thy  calm  strength  my  waTering  spirit  fill ! 

Oh,  let  me  learn  from  thee, 

Thou  proud  and  steadfast  tree, 
To  bear  unmurmuring  what  stem  Time  may  send ; 
Nor  'neath  life's  ruthless  tempests  bend : 

But  calmly  stand  like  thee, 

Though  wrath  and  storm  shake  me. 
Though  Temal  hopes  in  yellow  Autumn  end. 
And,  strong  in  Truth,  work  out  my  destiny. 
Type  of  long-suffering  Power ! 

Type  of  unbending  Will  I 
Strong  in  the  tempest's  hour, 

Bright  when  the  storm  is  still ; 
Rising  from  every  contest  with  ah  unbroken  heart, 
Strcngthen'd  by  every  struggle,  emblem  of  might  thou  art  5 
Sign  of  what  man  can  compass,  spite  of  an  adverse  state, 
St&l,  from  thv  rocky  summit,  teach  us  to  war  with  Fate  I 


TO  BNOLAND. 


Lear  and  Cordelia !  Hwas  an  ancient  tale 

Before  thy  Shakspeare  gave  it  deathless  fame : 
The  times  have  changed,  the  moral  is  the  same 

So  like  an  outcast,  dowerless,  and  pale. 

Thy  daughter  went ;  Qind  in  a  foreign  gale 
Spread  her  young  banner,  till  its  sway  became 
A  wonder  to  the  nations.     Days  of  shame 

Are  close  upon  thee :  prophets  raise  their  waiL 
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When  the  rude  Cossack  with  an  outstretoh'd  hand 
Points  his  long  spear  across  the  narrow  sea, — 
**  Lo  1  there  is  England !"  when  thy  destiny 
Storms  on  thy  straw-crown'd  head,  and  thou  dost  stand 
Weak,  helpless,  mad,  a- by-word  in  the  land,— 
God  grant  thy  daughter  a  Cordelia  be  I 

1852. 
n. 

Stand,  thou  great  bulwark  of  man's  liberty ! 

Thou  rock  of  shelter,  rising  from  the  wave, 

Sole  refuge  to  the  overwearied  brave 
Who  planned,  arose,  and  battled  to  be  free, 
Fell  undeterr'd,  then  sadly  turn'd  to  thee  ;^ 

Saved  the  free  spirit  from  their  country's  grave, 

To  rise  again,  and  animate  the  slave. 
When  God  shall  ripen  all  things.     Britons,  ye 
Who  guard  the  sacred  outpost,  not  in  vain 

Hold  your  proud  peril !     Freemen  undefiled. 

Keep  watch  and  ward !     Let  battlements  be  piled 
Around  your  cliffs ;  fleets  marshall'd,  till  the  main 
Sink  under  them ;  and  if  your  courage  wane. 

Through  force  or  fraud,  look  westward  to  your  child ! 

1853. 
III. 

At  length  the  tempest  from  the  North  has  burst. 

The  threaten'd  storm,  by  sages  seen  of  old ; 

And  into  jarring  anarchy  is  roH'd 
Harmonious  peace,  so  long  and  fondly  nursed 
By  watchful  nations.     Tyranny  accursed 

Has  broken  bounds, — the  wolf  makes  towards  the  fold. 

Up !  ere  your  priceless  liberties  be  sold 
Into  degrading  slavery  1     The  worst 
That  can  befall  you  is  the  brunt  of  war. 

Dealt  on  a  shield  that  oft  has  felt  the  weight 

Of  foeman's  blows. — Up !  ere  it  be  too  late ! 
For  God  has  squander'd  all  his  precious  stor« 
Of  right  and  mercy,  if  the  time's  so  sore 

That  slaves  can  bring  you  to  their  own  base  state. 

186i. 

IV. 

Far  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine's  strand. 

Peals  the  vast  clamor  of  commencing  war ; 

And  we,  0  England,  on  another  shore, 
Like  brothers  bound,  with  wistful  faces  stand, — 
With  shouts  of  cheer,  with  wavings  of  the  hand,^ 

With  eager  throbbings  of  the  heart,  to  pour 

Our  warlike  files  amid  the  battle's  war. 
And  nerve  the  terrors  of  thy  lifted  brand. 
Old  wrongs  have  vanish'd  in  thy  evil  hours ;       • 

The  blood  that  fell  between  us,  in  the  fight. 

Has  drie4  away  before  a  heavenly  light. 
We'll  strew  thy  paths  of  victory  with  flowers. 
Weep  o'er  thy  woes,  and  cry,  with  all  our  powers. 

Thy  cause  is  God's,  because  thy  cause  is  right ! 

63»  1864. 
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BARA  JANB  LIPPIWOTT. 

This  gifted  writer,  who  htm  won  sacli  an  enTiable  ropntation  aroimd  tha  hearth- 
atones  of  thia  oonntry,  under  the  name  of  '<  Oraoe  Greenwood,"  waa  bom  in 
Pompey,  Onondaga  Countji  New  York.  Her  maiden  name  waa  Sarm  Jane 
Clarke,  whieh  waa  changed  by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Leander  E.  Lippineott,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  1853 ;  but  the  appellation  by  which  she  will  be  best 
known  in  American  literature  will  be  that  under  which  she  made  her  first  ^peaf- 
anoe  as  an  author, — "  Grace  Greenwood." 

While  she  was  a  school-girl,  her  parents  removed  to  Rochester,  where  she  en- 
Joyed  the  excellent  educational  adTantages  of  that  place.  In  1843,  she  removed 
with  her  parents  to  New  Brighton,  PennsylTania,  where  she  resided  until  her 
marriage.  Soon  after  her  removal  thither,  she  appeared  as  an  authoress,  under 
the  signature  of  "Grace  Greenwood,"  in  the  columns  of  the  "New  York  Minor," 
then  under  the  editorial  care  of  George  P.  Morris  and  N.  P.  Willis.  Among  her 
poetical  pieces  which  attracted  most  admiration  were  Ariadne,  The  IfonAaek 
Bide,  and  I^fgmalion.  These  were  succeeded  by  various  prose  compositions,  some 
of  which  appeared  in  "  The  National  Bra,"  published  in  Washington.  In  con- 
nection with  her  other  literary  labors,  she' was  the  editor  of  **  The  Lady's  Book" 
for  a  year.*  Her  first  volume,  entitled  Oreentoood  Leave»f  was  published  in  1850. 
In  1851,  she  published  a  volume  of  Poemt,  and  an  admirable  juvenile  story-book, 
ealled  Sietory  of  mjf  PeU.  A  second  series  of  Greenwood  Leacee  was  issued  the 
following  year;  and  also  another  juvenile  work,  called  ReeolletHome  of  my  Child- 
hood. In  the  spring  of  1852,  she  visited  Europe,  and  spent  fifteen  months  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  Soon  after  her  retam,  she  published  a  record 
of  her  travels,  entitled  Mape  and  Mishape  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,  In  October, 
1868,  she  entered  upon  the  editorship  of  "  The  Little  Pilgrim,"  a  monthly  maga- 
aine  for  children,  published  in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Leander  K.  Lippincott,  to 
whom  about  this  time  she  was  married.  In  the  fall  of  1855,  she  published  Marie 
England,  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  of  foreign  travel  for  children.  In  the  spring 
of  1856,  a  volume,  entitled  A  Forcai  Tragedy,  and  other  TaUe,  appeared ;  and  in 
the  fall  of  1857,  Sloriee  and  Legende  of  Hietory  and  Travel,  b%ing  the  second  of 
the  series  mentioned  above. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that'Mrs.  Lippincott's  life  is  any  thing  but  an  idle  one; 
and  we  ngoioe  that  she  is  thus  keeping  her  talent  bright  by  use,  charming  aU  her 
readers,  both  old  and  young,  by  her  fine  thoughts,  expressed  in  a  style  of  great 
ease,  simplicity,  and  beauty. 


THE   HORSEBACK  RIDE. 

When  troubled  in  spirit,  when  weary  of  life, 
When  I  faint  'neath  its  burdens,  and  shrink  from  its  strife, 
When  its  frdits,  turned  to  ashes,  are  mocking  my  taste, 
And  its  fairest  scene  seems  but  a  desolate  waste, 

*  See  some  account  of  this  in  a  note  on  page  427. 
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Then  oome  ye  not  newr  me,  my  sad  heart  to  cheer, 
"With  friendship's  soft  accents,  or  sympathy's  tear. 
No  pity  I  ask,  and  no  counsel  I  need, 
But  bring  me,  oh,  bring  me  my  gallant  young  steed, 
With  his  high  arched  neck,  and  his  nostril  spread  wide, 
His  eye  full  of  fire,  and  his  step  fiill  of  pride ! 
As  I  spring  to  his  back,  as  I  seize  the  strong  rein, 
The  strength  to  my  spirit  returneth  again ! 
The  bonds  are  all  broken  that  fetter'd  my  mind, 
And  my  cares  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind; 
My  pride  lifts  its  head,  for  a  season  bow'd  down. 
And  the  queen  in  my  nature  now  puts  on  her  crown  I 

Now  we're  off—like  the  winds  to  the  plains  whence  they  came ; 
And  the  rapture  of  motion  is  thrilling  my  frame ! 
On,  on  speeds  my  courser,  scarce  printing  the  sod,* 
Scarce  crushing  a  daisy  to  mark  where  he  trod  I 
On,  on  like  a  deer,  when  the  hound's  early  bay 
Awakes  the  wild  echoes,  away,  and  away ! 
Still  faster,  still  farther,  he  leaps  at  my  cheer. 
Till  the  rush  of  the  startled  air  whirrs  in  my  ear  I 
Now  'long  a  clear  riyulet  lieth  his  track, — 
See  his  glancing  hoofs  tossing  the  white  pebbles  back ! 
Now  a  glen,  dark  as  midnight — what  matter  ? — we'll  down. 
Though  shadows  are  round  us,  and  rocks  o'er  us  frown ; 
The  thick  branches  shake,  as  we're  hurrying  through, 
And  deck  us  with  spangles  of  siWery  dew ! 

What  a  wild  thought  of  triumph,  that  this  girlish  hand 
Such  a  steed  in  the  might  of  his  strength  may  command ! 
What  %  glorious  creature !     Ah !  glance  at  him  now, 
As  I  check  him  a  while  on  this  green  hillock's  brow ; 
How  he  tosses  his  mane,  with  a  shrill,  joyous  neigh, 
And  paws  the  firm  earth  in  his  proud,  stately  ]^ay ! 
Hurrah  I  off  again,  dashing  on  as  in  ire. 
Till  the  long,  flinty  pathway  is  flashing  with  fire ! 
Ho !  a  ditch !— Shall  we  pause  ?    No ;  the  bold  leap  we  dare, 
Like  a  swift- wing6d  arrow  we  rush  through  the  air ! 
Oh,  not  all  the  pleasures  that  poets  may  praise. 
Not  the  wildering  waltz  in  the  ball-room's  blaze, 
Nor  the  chiyalrous  joust,  nor  the  daring  race, 
Nor  the  swift  regatta,  nor  merry  chase. 
Nor  the  sail,  high  heaving  waters  o'er, 
Nor  the  rural  dance  on  the  moonlight  shore, 
Can  the  wild  and  thrilling  joy  exceed 
Of  a  fearless  leap  on  a  fiery  st»eed  1 


THE  ARMY  Of  BEFOBM. 

Yes,  ye  are  few,— and  they  were  few 
Who,  daring  storm  and  sea, 

Once  raised  upon  old  Plymouth  rook 
*<The  anthem  of  the  free." 
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And  they  were  few  at  Lexington, 

To  battle,  or  to  die,^ 
That  lightning-flash,  that  thunder-peal. 

That  told  the  storm  was  nigh. 

And  the/  were  few,  who  dauntless  stood 

Upon  old  Bunker's  height. 
And  waged  with  Britain's  strength  and  prid* 

The  fierce,  unequal  fight. 

And  they  were  few,  who,  all  unawed 

By  kingly  "  rights  divine," 
The  Declaration,  rebel  scroll, 

Untrembling  dared  to  sign. 

Tes,  ye. are  few,  for  one  proud  glanoe 

Can  take  in  all  your  band. 
As  now  against  a  countless  host, 

Firm,  true,  and  calm,  ye  stand. 

UnmoTed  by  Folly's  idiot  laugh. 
Hate's  curse,  or  Envy's  frown, — 

Wearing  your  rights  as  royal  robes, 
Your  manhood  as  a  crown, — 

With  eyes  whose  gaze,  unveil'd  by  mists, 

Still  rises  clearer,  higher, — 
With  stainless  hands,  and  lips  that  Truth 

Hath  touch'd  with  living  fire, — 

With  one  high  hope,  that  ever  shines 

Before  you  as  a  star, — 
One  prayer  of  faith,  one  fount  of  Btrengt]^ 

A  gfbrious  few  ye  are  1 

Te  dare  not  fear,  ye  cannot  faU, 

Your  destiny  ye  bind 
To  that  sublime,  eternal  law 

That  rules  the  march  of  mind. 

See  yon  bold  eagle  toward  the  sun 

Now  rising  free  and  strong. 
And  see  yon  mighty  river  roll 

Its  sounding  tide  along : 

Ah !  yet  near  earth  the  eagle  tires, 

Lost  in  the  sea,  the  river ; 
But  naught  can  stay  the  human  ndnd,— 

*Tis  upward,  onward,  ever ! 

It  yet  shall  tread  the  starlit  paths. 

By  highest  angels  trod, 
And  pause  but  at  the  farthest  world  ^  « 

In  the  universe  of  Qod. 
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'Tis  said  that  Persia's  baffled  king. 

In  mad,  tyrannic  pride. 
Cast  fetters  on  tlie  Hellespont, 

To  curb  its  swelling  tide : 

But  freedom's  own  true  spirit  heaves 

The  bosom  of  the  main  ; 
It  toss'd  those  fetters  to  the  skies, 

And  bounded  on  again  I 

The  scorn  of  each  succeeding  age 

On  Xerxes*  head  was  hurl'd, 
And  o'er  that  foolish  deed  has  peaVd 

The  long  laugh  of  a  world. 

Thus,  thus,  defeat,  and  scorn,  and  shame, 

Is  his,  who  striyA  to  bind 
The  restless,  leaping  waves  of  thought. 

The  free  tide  of  the  mind. 


THB  POET  OP  TO-DAY. 

What  siren  joy  from  thy  high  trust  hath  won  thee, 

0  Poet  of  to-day  ? — ^thou  still  unheard. 
Though  struggling  nations  cast  their  eyes  upon  thee, 

And  the  roused  world  is  waiting  for  thy  word  I 

Why  lingerest  thou  amid  the  summer  places, 
The  gardens  of  romance,  the  haunt  of  dreams, 

'Mid  Terdurous  shadows,  lit  by  fairy  faces. 
And  fitftil  playing  of  soft,  golden  gleams  ? 

Arouse  I  look  up,  to  where  above  thee  tower 

Begions  of  being  grander,  freer,  higher, 
Where  God  reveals  his  presence  and  his  power. 

E'en  as  of  old,  in  thunders  and  in  fire. 

Ah,  when  the  soul  of  ancient  song  was  blending 
With  the  rapt  bard's  in  his  immortal  strains, 

'Twas  like  the  wine  drunk  on  Olympus,  sending 
Divine  intoxication  through  the  veins. 

It  brought  strange,  charmM  words,  and  magio  singing, 
And  forms  of  beauty  burning  on  the  sight, — 

Toung  loves  their  flight  through  airs  ambrosial  winging, 
And  dark-brow'd  heroes  arming  for  the  fight, — 

The  trumpet's  "golden  cry,"* the  shield's  quick  flashing. 
The  dance  of  banners  and  the  rush  </f  war, — 

Death-showers  of  arrows  and  the  spear's  sharp  clashing,— 
The  homeward  rolling  of  the  victor's  car  1 

But,  ah !  in  all  that  song's  heroic  story. 

Had  sad  Humanity  one  briefest  part  ? 
Sounds  through  the  clang  of  words,  the  storm,  the  glory, 

One  sharp,  strong  cry  from  out  her  bleeding  heart  ? 
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But  unto  thee  the  soul  of  song  is  giTen^ 

0  Poet  of  to-day,  a  grander  dower, — 
Comes  from  a  higher  than  the  Olympian  heaTen, 

In  holier  beauty  and  in  larger  power. 

To  thee  Humanity,  her  woes  reyealing, 
Would  all  her  griefs  and  ancient  wrongs  rehearse ; 

Would  make  thy-  song  the  voice  of  her  appealing, 
And  sob  her  mighty  sorrows  through  thy  verse. 

Wherever  Truth  her  holy  warfare  wages. 

Or  Freedom  pines,  there  let  thy  voice  be  heard ; 

Sound  like  a  prophet-warning  down  the  ages 
The  human  utterance  of  God's  living  word. 

Oh,  let  thy  lays  prolong  that  angel-singing, 
Girdling  with  music  the  Redeemer's  star, 

And  breathe  God's  peace,  to  earth  "  glad  tidings"  bringing 
From  the  near  heavens,  of  old  so  dim  and  far ! 


EDITH   MAT. 


This  is  the  assumed  nune  of  one  of  our  sweetest  female  poets, — a  name  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  the  poet  Willis  when  she  first  began  to  write  for  the  press. 
Her  poems  were  written  chiefly  at  a  very  early  age^  and  yet  have  all  the  strength 
and  finish  of  the  productions  of  a  more  experienced  hand.  She  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  and  now  resides  in  Montrose,  Pennsylvania.' 

"  Her  dramatic  power," — observes  Dr.  Griswold, — ''  observation  of  life ;  imt- 
gination,  fancy,  and  the  easy  and  natural  fiow  of  her  verso,  which  is  nowhere 
marred  by  any  blemish  of  imperfect  taste,  entitle  this  very  youthful  poet  to  a 
place  in  the  common  estimation  inferior  to  none  occupied  by  writers  of  her 
years."  We  will  add  that>  in  our  estimation,  she  is  inferior  to  none  of  her  own 
sex  of  any  years. 

8UMMEB. 

The  early  spring  hath  gone ;  I  see  her  stand 
Afar  off  on  the  hills,  white  clouds,  like  doves, 
Yoked  by  the  south  wind  to  her  opal  car, 

1  As  she  was  a  very  dear  pupil  of  mine,  I  could,  of  course,  give  her  name;  bat 
in  a  most  kind  and  grateilil  letter  reoeiiwd  from  her,  in  answer  to  one  of  inquiry, 
she  says,  "  Personally,  I  have  never  come  before  the  pablic;  and  will  you  pardon 
me  if  I  withhold  some  of  the  l>iographical  facts  you  ask  for  ?  Aboat '  Edith  May,' 
Mr.  Willis's  creation,  you  may  say  what  you  please ;  but  there  is  Httie  to  be  said. 
She  has  published  a  trifling  work  in  prose,  and  a  volume  of  poems,  and  is  a  bom 
and  bred  Philadelphlan.  I  wonder  if  certain  pleasant  Shakspearian  readings  in 
our  school,  that  I  well  remember,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  my  fuicy  for  vene- 
making  ?" 

A  superb  edition  of  her  poems,  elegantiy  iUnstraled,  has  been  published  by 
B.  H.  Butier  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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And  at  her  feet  a  lion  and  a  lamb 
Couch'd,  side  by  side.     Irresolute  spring  hath  gone ! 
And  summer  comes  like  Psyche,  zephyr-borne 
To  her  sweet  land  of  pleasures. 

She  is  here  1 
Amid  the  distant  vales  she  tarried  long. 
But  she  hath  come,  oh  joy ! — for  I  have  heard 
Her  many-chorded  harp  the  livelong  day 
Sounding  from  plains  and  meadows,  where,  of  late, 
Battled  the  haiFs  sharp  arrows,  and  where  came 
The  wild  north  wind  careering  like  a  steed 
Unconscious  of  the  rein.     She  hath  gone  forth 
Into  the  forest,  and  its  poised  leaves 
Are  platform'd  for  the  zephyr's  dancing  feet. 
Under  its  green  pavilions  she  hath  rear'd 
Most  beautiful  things ;  the  spring's  pale  orphans  lie 
Sheltered  upon  her  breast ;  the  bird's  loud  song 
At  mom  outsoars  his  pinion,  and  when  waves 
Put  on  night's  silver  harness,  the  still  air 
Is  musical  with  soft  tones.     She  hath  baptized 
Earth  with  her  joyful  weeping.     She  hath  bless'd 
All  that  do  rest  beneath  the  wing  of  Heaven, 
And  all  that  hail  its  smile.     Her  ministry 
Is  typical  of  love.     She  hath  disdain'd 
No  gentle  office,  but  doth  bend  to  twine 
The  grape's  light  tendrils  and  to  pluck  apart 
The  heart-leaves  of  the  rose.     She  doth  not  pass 
Unmindful  the  bruised  vine,  nor  scorn  to  lift 
The  trodden  weed ;  and  when  her  lowlier  children 
Faint  by  the  wayside  Uke  worn  passengers, 
She  is  a  gentle  mother,  all  night  long 
Bathing  their  pale  brows  with  her  healing  dews. 
The  hours  are  spendthrifts  of  her  wealth  ;  the  days 
Are  dower'd  with  her  beauty. 


THE  COLORING  OV   HAPPINESS. 

My  heart  is  full  of  prayer  and  praise  to-day, 
So  beautiful  the  whole  world  seems  to  me ! 
I  know  the  mom  has  dawn'd  as  is  its  wont, 
I  know  the  breeze  comes  on  no  lighter  wing, 
I  know  the  brook  chimed  yesterday  that  same 
Melodious  call  to  my  unanswering  thought ; 
But  I  look  forth  with  new-created  eyes. 
And  soul  and  sense  seem  link'd  and  thrill  alike,  * 
And  things  familiar  have  unusual  grown, 
Taking  my  spirit  with  a  fair  surprise ! 
But  yesterday,  and  life  seemed  tented  round 
IVith  idle  sadness.     Not  a  bird  sang  out 
But  with  a  moomftil  meaning ;  not  a  cloud — 
And  there  were  many — ^but  in  flitting  past 
Trail'd  somewhat  of  its  darkness  o'er  my  heart. 
And  loitering,  half  beoalm'd,  unfreighted  all, 
Went  by  the  Heaven-bound  hoars. 
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But,  oh!  to-day 
Lie  all  harmonious  and  lovely  things 
Close  to  my  spirit,  and  a  while  it  seems 
As  if  the  blue  sky  were  enough  of  Heayen ! 
My  thoughts  are  like  tense  chords  that  give  their  muaie 
At  a  chance  breath ;  a  thousand  delicate  hands 
Are  harping  on  my  soul !  no  sight,  no  sound, 
But  stirs  me  to  the  keenest  sense  of  pleasure, — 
Be  it  no  more  than  the  wind's  cautious  tread. 
The  swaying  of  a  shadow,  or  a  bough, 
Or  a  dove's  flight  across  the  silent  sky. 

Oh,  in  this  sunbright  sabbath  of  the  heart. 

How  many  a  prayer  puts  on  the  guise  of  thought^ 

An  angel  unconfess'd !     lia  rapid  feet, 

That  leave  no  print  en  memory's  sands,  tread  not 

Less  surely  their  bright  path  than  choral  hymns 

And  litanies.     I  know  the  praise  of  worlds. 

And  the  soul's  unvoiced  homage,  both  arise 

Distinctly  to  His  ear  who  hol£  all  nature 

Favilion'd  by  His  presence ;  who  has  fashion'd 

With  an  impartial  care,  alike  the  star 

That  keeps  unpiloted  its  airy  circle. 

And  the  sun-quicken'd  germ,  or  the  poor  moss 

The  building  swallow  plucks  to  line  her  nest. 


A  POET'S  LOVE. 

The  stag  leaps  free  in  the  forest's  heart. 

But  thy  step  is  lighter,  my  love,  my  bride  I 
Light  as  the  quick-footed  breezes  that  part 

The  plumy  ferns  on  the  mountain's  side ; 
Swift  as  the  zephyrs  that  come  and  pass 
O'er  the  waveless  lake  and  the  billowy  grass.     • 
I  hear  thy  voice  where  the  white  wave  gleams. 
In  the  one-toned  bells  of  the  rippled  'streams, 
In  the  silvery  boughs  of  the  aspen-tree. 

In  the  wind  that  stirreth  the  shadowy  pine, 
In  the  shell  that  moans  for  the  distant  sea, 

Never  was  voice  so  sweet  as  thine  ! 
Never  a  sound  through  the  even  dim 
Game  half  so  soft  as  thy  vesper  hymn. 

I  have  foUow'd  fast,  from  the  lark's  low  nest. 
Thy  breezy  step  to  the  mountain  crest. 
The  livelong  day  I  have  wander'd  on. 
Till  the  stars  were  up,  and  the  twilight  gone. 
Ever  unwearied  where  thou  hast  roved, 
Fairest,  and  purest,  and  best-beloved ! 
I  have  felt  thy  kiss  in  the  leafy  aisle. 

And  thy  breath  astir  in  my  floating  hair ; 
I  have  met  the  light  of  thy  haunting  smile 

In  the  deep  still  woods,  and  the  sunny  air ; 
For  thou  lookest  down  from  the  bending  skies, 
And  the  earth  is  glad  with  thy  laughing  eyes. 
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When  my  heart  is  sad,  and  mj  pulse  beats  low, 
Whose  touch  so  light  on  my  aching  brow  ? 
Who  Cometh  in  dreams  to  my  midnight  sleep  ? 

Who  beodeth  over  my  noonday  rest  ? 
Who  singeth  me  songs  in  the  forest  deep. 

Laying  my  head  to  her  gentle  breast  7 
When  life  grows  dim  to  my  weary  eye, 
When  joy  departeth,  and  sorrow  is  nigh, 
Who,  'neath  the  track  of  the  stars,  save  thee, 
Speaketh  or  singeth  of  hope  to  me  ? 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  mom  shall  rise, 

Yet  charm  no  smile  to  thy  filmed  eyes. 

There  comes  a  time  when  thou  liest  low 

With  the  roses  dead  on  thy  frozen  brow. 

With  a  pall  hung  oyer  thy  tranced,  rest, 

And  the  pulse  asleep  in  thy  silent  breast. 

There  shall  come  a  dirge  through  the  Talleys  drear, 

And  a  white-robed  priest  to  thine  icy  bier. 

His  lips  are  cold,  but  his  dim  eyes  weep, 

And  he  maketh  thy  grave  where  the  snow  falls  deep 

Woe  is  me,  when  I  watch  and  pray 

For  the  lightest  sound  of  thy  coming  foot. 
For  the  softest  note  of  thy  summer  lay. 

For  the  faintest  chord  of  thy  vine-strung  lute  I 
Woe  is  me,  when  the  storms  sweep  by 
And  the  mocking  winds  are  my  sole  reply  I 


GEORGE   WILLIAM   CURTIS. 

This  brilliant  and  faflclnating  writer,  and  gracefiil  and  eloquent  orator,  is  the 
son  of  George  Curtis,  of  Providenoe,  Rhode  Island,  and  was  born  in  that  ci^  in 
1824.  At  six  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  at  a  school  near  Boston,  and  after 
being  there  five  years,  he  retnmed  to  Providence,  where  he  pursued  his  stadies 
till  he  was  fifteen,  when  his  father  removed  to  New  York.  Here  he  entered  a 
large  mercantile  house;  but,  after  remaining  in  it  a  year,  he  returned  to  his 
stadies  for  two  years,  when,  at  eighteen,  he  joined  the  celebrated  Association  at 
Brook  Farm,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  Here  ho  remained  a  year  and  a  hal^ 
and  then,  after  spending  the  winter  in  New  York,  being  stiU  enamored  of  the 
country,  he  went  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  lived  in  a  farmer's  family, 
working  hard  a  portion  of  every  day  upon  the  farm,  eigoying  the  society  of 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  others  of  kindred  literary  tastes,  and  perfecting 
himself  in  various  literary  accomplishments. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Curtis  sailed  for  Europe,  and  after  visiting,  with  a  scholar's  eye, 
all  the  Southern  countries,  went  to  Berlin,  to  pursue  his  stadies,  and,  in  1848, 
matriculated  at  the  University.  After  this,  he  travelled  through  Italy  again, 
▼isited  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  East,  and  retamed  home  in  the  summer  of  1850. 
In  the  aatumn  of  that  year,  he  published  the  Nile  Notet  of  a  Hcwadji^  a  great 
part  of  which  was  written  on  the  Nile.    In  1852,  The  JBowadji  in  JS^fiia  appeared, 
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and  alBO  Lotua-EaHng,  a  Sumtmer  Botks  uiQ  the  same  year  he  became  oonneetod 
with  "  Putnam's  Magaxine,"  and  wrote  that  series  of  brilliant  satiric  sketches 
of  society  called  TA«  Potijikar  Papertf  which  were  afterwards  collected  and 
published  in  a  volume. 

In  the  winter  of  1853,  Mr.  Curtis  entered  the  field  as  a  lecturer,  and  was 
invited  to  lecture  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  His  success  was  all  that  his 
most  ardent  friends  could -desire;  for,  to  a  most  graceful  and  finished  style,  a 
pure  taste,  and  a  fine  fancy,  he  adds  a  gracefulness  of  delivery  that  gives  to  all 
his  public  eflforts  a  charm  that  captivates  his  audience.  In  1854,  he  delivered 
a  poem  before  a  literary  society  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
In  1866,  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  "  Fremont  campaign,"  8i>eakiBg  con- 
stantly, through  the  summer,  with  great  effect.  Those  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  hear  any  of  these  addresses  will  not  soon  forget  them,  uniting  as  they 
did  the  soundest  argument  to  a  chaste  and  brilliant  oratory.  In  August  of 
that  year,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  literary  societies  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  on  The  Duty  of  ike  AmerxcoM  Scholar  to 
PoliHe$  a$ul  the  Timet. 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  Mr.  Curtis  did  what  it  is  never  wise  for  a  scholar  to 
d0| — risked  all  his  means  in  mercantile  business.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Francis  Q.  Shaw,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Robert  G.  Shaw,  of  Boston.  In  the  spring  of  1857,  the  house  with  which 
he  was  connected  became  embarrassed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  its  aSiurs.  But  it  was  too  late  :  the  ship  was  too  leaky ; 
and  in  August,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  she  went  down  with  all  on 
board.    He  lost  his  all ;  but,  like  Milton,  he 

"did  not  bate 
One  Jot  of  heart  or  hope," 

but  is  now  nobly  recovering  himself  with  his  pen  and  living  voice. 


JERUSALEM  OB  BOMB  7 

To  any  young  man,  or  to  any  man  in  whose  mind  the  glow  of 
poetic  feeling  has  not  yet  died  into  "the  light  of  common  day,"  the 
first  view  of  a  famous  city  is  one  of  the  memorable  epochs  of  life. 
Even  if  you  go  directly  from  common-place  New  York  to  com- 
mon-sense London,  you  will  awake  in  the  night  with  a  hushed 
feeling  of  awe  at  being  in  Shakspeare's  city,  and  Milton's,  and 
CromwelFs.  More  agreeable  to  your  mood  is  the  heavy  moulding 
of  the  banqueting-room  of  Whitehall  than  the  crystid  splendors 
of  the  palace  in  the  park.  Because  over  the  former  the  dusk  of 
historical  distance  is  already  stealing,  removing  it  into  the  roman- 
tic and  ideal  realm. 

But  more  profound,  because  farther  removed  from  the  criticism 
of  contemporary  experience,  is  the  interest  of  the  Italian  cities. 
They  represent  characteristic  epochs  of  human  history.     Borne, 
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Florence,  Venice,  are  not  names  merely,  but  ideas.  They  were 
the  capitals  of  power  that  in  various  ways  and  degrees  ruled  the 
world. 

Deeper  still  is  the  feeling  that  hallows  the  cities  beyond  Italy, 
— ^for  beyond  Italy  are  Athens  and  Jerusalem. 

Rome,  Athens,  and  Jerusalem, — ^the  physical,  the  intellectual| 
and  the  moral,  do  we  long  doubt  which  is  the  greatest  ? 

The  Art  of  Greece  is  still  supreme.  The  Empire  of  Rome  has 
never  been  rivalled.  But  the  spirit  which  has  inspired  Art  with 
a  sentiment  profoundcr  than  the  Greek, — ^the  Faith  which  has 
held  sway  subtler  and  more  univei^^al  than  the  Roman, — are  they 
not  the  spirit  and  the  faith  that  make  Jerusalem,  £1  Khuds,  or 
the  holy,  because  they  were  best  illustrated  and  taught  by  a  life 
whose  influence  commenced  there  ? 

More  cognate  to  ready  sympathy,  more  appealing  to  the  sensu- 
ous imagination,  is  the  pomp  of  Imperial  Rome,  as,  with  camp-fires 
burning  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  and  from  &rthest  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  its  gorgeous  confusion  of  bar- 
baric splendor  and  Grecian  elegance  gleams  athwart  the  past. 

Fascinated  by  that  splendor,  as  by  auroral  fires  streaming 
through  the  sky, — recognising  the  forms  of  its  law,  its  society, 
an4  its  speech  inherent  in  his  own, — ^marking  over  all  historic 
lands  and  submerged  in  African  solitudes  the  foot-prints  of  its 
triumphant  march,  the  young  student,  revering  in  Rome  the 
might  of  his  own  human  genius,  going  out  to  possess  the  earth, 
reaches  the  gates  of  its  metropolis  with  an  ardor  that  merges  in 
romance. 

Hence*were  hurled  the  thunderbolts  that  shook  the  world,  and 
whose  vibrations  tremble  yet.  Hither  comes  the  poet,  the  philo- 
sopher, the  statesman,  the  scholar ;  and  in  no  city  of  the  world 
was  there  ever  assembled  so  much  human  genius  in  every  kind, 
and  in  every  time,  as  in  Rome. 

Yet  against  the  claims  of  its  superb  Italian  rival,  what  has  the 
Syrian  city  to  show  ? 

Not  Solomon  in  all  his  glory ;  for  Hadrian  was  more  magni* 
fioent,  if  less  wise.  Nor  the  visible  career  of  the  Jews,  whose 
empire  was  greatest  under  Solomon,  but  was  then  only  a  part  of  a 
later  Roman  province.  Jerusalem  does  not  rival  Rome  with  the 
imperial  pomp  of  its  recollections,  nor  by  its  artistic  achievements, 
— ^fbr  its  only  notable  remains  are  part  of  the  foundation  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  while  the  most  imposing  ruins  of  Syria  are  the 
Roman  relics  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec.  Nay,  Romo  came  from 
Italy,  and,  scattering  the  Jews,  destroyed  Jerusalem. 

To  the  myriads  of  men  who  throng  whole  centuries  of  history, 
— as  Xerxes'  army  the  plains  of  Greece, — ^headed  by  the  eagle 
and  asserting  Rome,  Jerusalem  opposes  a  single  figure,  bearing  a 
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palm-branoh,  and  riding  upon  an  ass  into  the  golden  gate  of  ihe 
city.  That  palm  is  the  magic  wand  which  shall  wave  the  dia- 
cordant  world  into  harmony ;  that  golden  gate  is  the  symbol  of  the 
way  which  only  he  can  enter  who  knows  the  magic  of  the  palm. 
That  single  figure  is  the  most  eminent  in  history.  The  highest 
hope  of  Art  is  to  reveal  his  beauty^ — ^the  sublimest  struns  of  Lite- 
rature are  the  prophecies  and  records  of  his  career, — ^the  stru^le 
of  Society  is  to  plant  itself  upon  the  truth  he  taught. 

In  the  vision  of  the  Past,  as  upon  an  infinite  battle-field,  that 
single  figure  meets  the  might  of  Rome,  and  the  skill  of  Oreece, 
and  the  wit  of  Egypt,  and  the  fiame  of  their  glory  is  paled  before 
his  glance.  He  rode  in  at  the  golden  gate,  and  was  crucified 
between  thieves.  But  it  is  the  victim  which  consecrates  the  city. 
In  vain  the  heroism  of  the  Kepublic  and  the  purple  splendor  of 
the  Emperor  would  distract  imagination  and  give  a  deeper  charm 
to  Rome.  The  cold  auroral  fires  stream  anew  to  the  zenith,  as  we 
sit  in  the  starlight  at  the  tent-door.  But  a  planet  burns  through 
them  brighter  than  they ;  and  we  no  longer  discuss  which  dty  we 
approach  with  the  profoundest  interest. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  AMEBIOAN  SOHOLAK.^ 

Do  you  ask  me  our  duty  as  scholars?  Gentlemen,  thought, 
which  the  scholar  represents,  is  life  and  liberty.  There  is  no 
intellectual  or  moral  life  without  liberty^  Therefore,  as  a  nojm 
must  breathe  and  see  before  he  can  study,  the  scholar  must  have 
liberty,  first  of  all ;  and  as  the  American  scholar  is  a  mall  and  has 
a  voice  in  his  own  government,  so  his  interest  in  political  afl^drs 
must  precede  all  owers.  He  must  build  his  house  before  he  can 
live  in  it.  He  must  be  a  perpetual  inspiration  of  freedom  in 
politics.  He  must  recognise  that  the  intelligent  exercise  of  poli-* 
tical  rights,  which  is  a  privilege  in  a  monarchy,  is  a  duty  in  a 
republic.  If  it  clash  with  his  ease,  his  retirement,  his  taste, 
his  study,  let  it  clash,  but  let  him  do  his  duty.  The  course 
of  events  is  incessant,  and  when  the  good  deed  is  slighted,  the 
bad  deed  is  done. 

Scholars,  you  would  like  to  loiter  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  study. 
Every  man  loves  his  ease, — loves  to  please  his  taste.  But  into 
how  many  homes  along  this  lovely  valley  came  the  news  of  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill,  eighty  years  ago,  and  young  men  like  us, 
studious,  fond  of  leisure,  young  lovers,  young  husbands,  young 
brothers,  and  sons,  knew  that  they  must  forsake  the  wooded  hill- 


1  From  an  oration  delivered  on  Tuesday,  August  5,  1856,  before  the  Literaiy 
Booieliet  of  Wedeyan  University,  Middletown,  Conneoticat 
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side,  the  river-meadows,  golden  with  harvest,  the  twilight  walk 
along  the  river,  the  summer  Sunday  in  the  old  church,  parents, 
wife,  child,  mistress,  and  go  away  to  uncertain  war.  Putnam 
heard  the  call  at  his  plough,  and  turned  to  go,  without  waiting. 
Wooster  heard  it,  and  obeyed. 

Not  less  lovely  in  those  days  was  this  peace^  valley,  not  less 
soft  this  summer  air.  Life  was  dear,  and  love  as  beautiful,  to 
those  young  men  as  it  is  to  us,  who  stand  upon  their  graves.  But, 
because  they  were  so  dear  and  beautiful,  those  men  went  out, 
bravely  to  fight  for  them  and  fall.  Through  these  very  streets 
they  marched,  who  never  returned.  They  fell,  and  were  buried ; 
but  they  can  never  die.  Not  sweeter  are  the  flowers  that  make 
your  valley  fair,  not  greener  are  the  pines  that  give  your  river  its 
name,  than  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  died  for  freedom. 
A.nd  yet  no  victim  of  those  days,  sleeping  under  the  green  sod 
of  Connecticut,  is  more  truly  a  martyr  of  Liberty  than  every 
murdered  man  whose  bones  lie  bleaching  in  this  summer  sun  upon 
the  silent  plains  of  Kansas. 

Gentlemen,  while  we  read  history,  we  make  history.  Because 
our  fathers  fought  in  tbis  great  cause,  we  must  not  hope  to  escape 
fighting.  Because,  two  thousand  years  ago,  Leonidas  stood 
against  Xerxes,  we  must  not  suppose  that  Xerxes  was  slain,  nor, 
thank  God,  that  Leonidas  is  not  immortal.  Every  great  crisis  of 
human  .history  is  a  pass  of  Thermopylse,  and  there  is  always  a 
Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  to  die  in  it,  if  they  cannot  con- 
quer. And  so  long  a»  Liberty  has  one  martyr,  so  long  as  one 
drop  of  blood  is  poured  out  for  her,  so  long  from  that  single  drop 
of  bloody  sweat  of  the  agony  of  humanity  shall  spring  hosts  as 
countless  as  the  forest-leaves,  and  mighty  as  the  sea. 

Brothers !  the  call  has  come  to  us.  I  bring  it  to  you  in  these 
calm  retreats.  I  summon  you  to  the  great  fight  of  Freedom. 
I  call  upon  you  to  say,  with  your  voices,  whenever  the  occasion 
oflfers,  and  with  your  votes,  when  the  day  comes,  that  upon 
these  fertile  fields  of  Kansas,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent, 
the  upas-tree  of  slavery,  dripping  death-dews  upon  national 
prosperity  and  upon  free  labor,  shall  never  be  planted.  I  call 
upon  you  to  plant  there  the  palm  of  peace,  the  vine  and  the 
olive  of  a  Christian  civilization.  I  call  upon  you  to  determine 
whether  this  great  experiment  of  human  freedom,  which  has 
been  the  scorn  of  despotism,  shall,  by  its  failure,  be  also  our 
sin  and  shame.  I  call  upon  you  to  defend  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

The  voices  of  our  brothers  who  are  bleeding,  no  less  than  of  our 
fathers  who  bled,  summon  us  to  this  battle.  Shall  the  children 
of  unborn  generations,  clustering  over  that  vast  Western  empire, 
rise  up  and  call  us  blessed,  or  cursed  ?     Here  are  our  Marathon 
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ftnd  Lexington;  here  are  onr  heroic  fields.  The  hearts  of  41 
good  men  beat  with  us.  The  fight  is  fierce — ^the  iasae  is  nvk 
God.    But  God  b  good. 


RICHARD  HENRT  STODDARD. 

Richard  Hsimr  Stoddard  was  born  in  Hingham,  Musaohiuetla,  on  tlie  2d 
of  July,  1825.  Hifl  father,  who  was  a  sea-captain,  sailed  for  Oottenborg  when 
oar  author  was  about  a  year  old,  and  the'  vessel  was  never  after  heard  ofl  In 
1835,  his  mother,  who  had  married  again,  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  has 
resided  ever  since.  When  he  was  old  enough  to  do  any  thing  for  himself,  he 
went  into  a  lawyer's  office  and  copied  law-papers ;  but,  not  liking  this,  he  after- 
wards went  into  an  iron-foundiy,  where  he  worked  six  years  in  learning  the  trade 
of  an  iron-moulder.  Here  he  began  to  write  verses,  and,  soon  after  the  "  Union 
Jfagaiine''  (afterwards  Sartun's)  was  started,  he  became,  in  1847,  a  oontribntor 
to  it  He  now  commenced  his  literary  career,  publishing,  in  1848,  a  small  volnme 
of  poetry,  entitled  Foo^rintt,  and  writing  for  various  magasines, — the  **  Knicker- 
bocker," ''Putnam's  Monthly,"  "  Graham's,"  and  the  "International."  In  the 
fall  of  1861,  a  second  volume  was  brought  out  by  Ticknor  Jt  Fields,  entitled 
simply  Poem$,  which  consisted  of  his  contributions  to  the  above-mentioned 
magasines.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the^ew  York 
Custom-Honse,  and  in  the  next  year  (1852)  he  gave  to  the  public  a  volnme 
of  very  sweet  poetic  prose,  entitled  Advenlurei  in  Fairy'Land,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elisabeth  D.  Barston,  of  Mattapoi- 
sett,  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  herself  a  poetess  of  very  decided  meriL 
In  1856  appeared  Songt  of  Siunmer,^  in  which  are  some  short  pieces  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

Mr.  Stoddard  is  still  in  the  Custom-House  in  Now  York, — a  location,  one 
would  think,  not  very  near  Parnassus;  yet  he  continues  to  devote  his  loifure 
moments  to  poetry  and  general  literature, — with  what  success  the  following 
beautiful  pieces  show. 


HYMN  TO  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

My  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  and  tears, 

And  tears  are  in  mine  eyes,  I  know  not  why ; 
With  all  my  grief,  content  to  live  for  years, 

Or  even  this  hour  to  die. 
My  youth  is  gone,  but  that  I  heed  not  now ; 

My  love  is  dead,  or  worse  than  dead  can  be ; 
My  friends  drop  off  like  blossoms  from  a  bough, 
But  nothing  troubles  me, 

*  See  his  Dedication  to  S<mg»  of  Summer,  under  George  H.  Boker,  p.  745. 
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Only  the  golden  flush  of  sunset  lies 
Within  my  heart  like  fire,  like  dew  within  my  eyes ! 

Spirit  of  Beauty  I  whatsoe'er  thou  art, 
I  see  thy  skirts  afar,  and  feel  thy  power ; 
It  is  thy  presence  fills  this  charmed  hour 
And  fills  my  charmed  heart ; 
Nor  mine  alone,  but  myriads  feel  thee  now. 
That  know  not  what  they  feel,  nor  why  they  bow : 
Thou  canst  not  be  forgot. 
For  all  men  worship  thee,  and  know  it  not ; 
Nor  men  alone,  but  babes  with  wondrous  eyes. 
New-comers  on  the  earth,  and  strangers  from  the  skies  I 

We  hold  the  keys  of  heayen  within  our  hands, 
The  gift  and  heirloom  of  a  former  state. 
And  lie  in  infancy  at  heayen's  gate. 
Transfigured  in  the  light  that  streams  along  the  lands  t 
Around  our  pillows  golden  ladders  rise, 
And  up  and  down  the  skies, 
With  winged  sandals  shod. 
The  angels  come  and  go,  the  messengers  of  God  I 
Nor  do  they,  fading  from  us,  e*er  depart, — 
It  is  the  childish  heart ; 
We  walk  as  heretofore, 
Adown  their  shining  ranks,  but  see  them  neyer  more  I 
Not  heaven  is  gone,  but  we  are  blind  with  tears, 
Qroping  our  way  along  the  downward  slope  of  years  I 

From  earliest  infancy  my  heart  was  thine ; 
With  childish  feet  I  trod  thy  temple-aisles ; 
Not  knowing  tears,  I  worshipped  thee  with  smiles, 
Or  if  I  ever  wept,  it  was  with  joy  diyine ! 
By  day  and  night,  on  land,  and  sea,  and  air, — 

I  saw  thee  everywhere ! 
A  voice  of  greeting  from  the  wind  was  sent ; 

The  mists  enfolded  me  with  soft  white  arms ; 
The  birds  did  sing  to  lap  me  in  content, 
The  rivers  wove  their  charms. 
And  every  little  daisy  in  the  grass 
Bid  look  up  in  my  face,  and  smile  to  see  me  pass  ! 

Not  long  can  Nature  satisfy  the  mind. 

Nor  outward  fancies  feed  its  inner  flame ; 

We  feel  a  growing  want  we  cannot  name. 
And  long  for  something  sweet,  but  undefined ; 
The  wants  of  Beauty  other  wants  create, 
Which  overflow  on  others  soon  or  late ; 
For  all  that  worship  thee  ipust  ease  the  heart. 

By  Love,  or  Song,  or  Art : 
Divinest  Melancholy  walks  with  thee. 

Her  thin  white  cheek  forever  lean'd  on  thine ; 
And  Music  leads  her  sister  Poesy, 

In  exultation  shouting  songs  divine ! 
But  on  thy  breast  Love  lies, — immortal  child  1— 
Begot  of  thine  own  longings  deep  and  wild : 
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The  more  we  worship  him,  the  more  we  groif 
Into  thy  perfect  image  here  below, 
For  here  below,  ae  in  the  spheres  aboTe, 
All  LoTO  is  Beauty,  and  all  Beauty,  Loye ! 

Not  from  the  things  around  us  do  we  draw 

Thy  light  within ;  within  the  light  is  born ; 

The  growing  rays  of  some  forgotten  mom. 
And  added  canons  of  eternal  law. 
The  painter's  picture,  the  rapt  poet's  song. 

The  sculpture's  statue,  never  saw  the  Day ; 

Not  shaped  and  moulded  after  aught  of  clay. 
Whose  crowning  work  still  does  its  spirit  wrong ; 
Hue  after  hue  divinest  pictures  grow, 

Line  after  line  immortal  songs  arise, 
And  limb  by  limb,  out-starting  stem  and  slow. 

The  statue  wakes  with  wonder  in  its  eyes ! 
And  in  the  master's  mind 
Sound  after  sound  is  bom,  and  dies  like  wind. 
That  echoes  through  a  range  of  ocean-cayes, 
And  stf  aight  is  gone  to  weaye  its  spell  upon  the  wayes  t 
The  mystery  is  thine, 
For  thine  the  more  mysterious  human  heart. 
The  Temple  of  all  wisdom,  Beauty's  shrine. 
The  oracle  of  Art ! 

Earth  is  thine  outer  court,  and  Life  a  breath ; 
Why  should  we  fear  to  die,  and  leave  the  earth  ? 
Not  thine  alone  the  lesser  key  of  Birth, — 
But  all  the  keys  of  Death ; 
And  all  the  worlds,  with  all  that  they  contain 

Of  Life,  and  Death,  and  Time,  are  thine  alone ; 
The  universe  is  girdled  with  a  chain, 

And  hung  below  the  throne 
Where  Thou  dost  sit,  the  universe  to  bless, — 
Thou  soiereign  smile  of  God,  eternal  loveliness  1 


THE  TWO  BRIDES. 

I  saw  two  maidens  at  the  kirk, 
And  both  were  fair  and  sweet ; 

One  in  her  wedding-robe. 
And  one  in  her  winding-sheet. 

The  choristers  sang  the  hymn, 
The  sacred  rites  were  read. 

And  one  for  life  to  Life 
And  one  to  Death  was  wed. 

They  were  borne  to  their  bridal  beds. 
In  loveliness  and  bloom, — 

One  in  a  merry  castle, 
The  other  a  solemn  tomb. 
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One  on  the  morrow  woke 

In  a  world  of  sin  and  pain ; 
But  the  other  was  happier  far. 

And  never  woke  again ! 


BIRDS. 

Birds  are  singing  round  my  window, 
Tunes  the  sweetest  oyer  heard. 

And  I  hang  my  cage  there  daily, 
But  I  never  oatoh  a  bird. 

So  with  thoughts  my  brain  is  peopled. 
And  they  sing  there  all  day  long ; 

But  they  will  not  fold  their  pinions 
In  the  little  cage  of  song  I 


THB  SKT. 


i  The  sky  is  a  drinking-eup,  We  drink  that  wine  all  day, 

I       That  was  OTertum'd  of  old,  Till  the  last  drop  is  drained  up . 

And  it  pours  in  the  eyes  of  men  And  are  lighted  off  to  bed 

Its  wine  of  airy  gold  I  By  the  jewels  in  the  cup  I 


THE  SEA. 

[THX  LOTXa.] 

Ton  stoop'd  and  picked  a  wreathed  shel]» 

Beside  the  shining  sea : 
'*  This  little  shell,  when  I  am  gone. 

Will  whisper  still  of  me." 
I  kiss'd  your  hands,  upon  the  sands, 

For  you  were  kind  to  me  I 

I  hold  the  shell  against  my  ear. 

And  hear  its  hollow  roar : 
It  speaks  to  me  about  the  sea. 

But  speaks  of  you  no  more. 
I  pace  the  sands,  and  wring  my  hands, 

For  you  are  kind  no  more ! 


BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


Bayard  Tatlob,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  with  William  Penn,  was  born  io 
Kennet  Square,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Ilth  of  January,  1825. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  printing-office  at  West 
Chester,  devoting  his  leisure  time  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  French, 
and  writing  poetry  for  the  **  New  York  Mirror"  and  for  "  Qroham's  Magazine." 
These  eSusionB  weie  oolleoted  and  published  in  1844,  in  a  volume  colled  Ximena 
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With  the  proeeods  of  this,  and  some  advaaees  made  to  him  bj  the  proprieloii  of 
two  or  three  leading  Journals  in  consideration  of  letters  to  be  furnished,  he  com- 
menoed  that  year  a  series  of  trayels  which,  oontinaed  np  to  the  present  time,  has 
made  him  the  greatest  traveller,  for  his  years,  that  ever  lived.  Having  passed 
two  years  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Switierhmd,  and  Italy,  he  retuned 
home,  and  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  under  the  title  of  View9  A/ooi, 
which  was  very  favorably  received.  He  settled  in  New  Tork,  and  in  1S4S  be- 
came connected  with  the  '^  Tribune"  as  a  permanent  contributor,  and,  shortly 
after,  published  Bkymea  of  TraoeL  In  1849,  he  visited  Califbrnia,  and  retnraed 
by  way  of  Mexico,  giving  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  "  Tribune^"  of  whieh  ho 
had  now  become  an  associate  editor. 

In  1851,  he  set  out  upon  his  Eastern  tour,  by  the  way  of  England,  Oennanyi 
and  Italy,  and  reached  Cairo  in  November.  Thence  he  went  to  Central  Africa, 
and,  after  penetrating  to  the  negro  kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile,  returned  to  Curo 
by  April  Thence  he  went  north  through  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  to  Constan- 
tinople, and,  after  visiting  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  retained  to 
England  through  Germany.  In  October,  1852,  he  started  from  England,  by  the 
overland  route,  for  Bombay,  and,  after  a  tour  of  more  than  two  thousand  mOee  in 
fhe  interior  of  India,  reached  Calcutta  on  the  22d  of  February.  Thence  he  em* 
harked  for  Hong-Kong;  and  when  Commodore  Perry's  squadron  arrived  at 
Shanghai,  he  entered  the  naval  service  in  order  to  accompany  it  to  the  Loo-Choo 
and  the  Japan  Islands,  which  he  explored ;  then  returned  to  Canton,  and  thenee 
took  passage  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  1853,  having  been 
absent  two  years  and  travelled  more  than  fifty  thousand  miles.  His  graphie  and 
entertaining  history  of  this  great  journey  is  given  in  three  works, — A  Joum^  to 
Central  Africa;  The  Landt  of  tha  Saraeer^;  and  India,  Ohima,  and  Japaiu  In 
July,  1856,  he  started  on  a  fourth  Journey,  during  which  he  visited  Sweden,  L^- 
land,  Norway,  Balmatia,  Greece,  Crete,  and  Russia.  In  November,  1857,  he  pob* 
lished  Northern  Traotl  in  London  and  New  York  simultaneously,  and  letuaed 
home  in  October,  1858.1 


THE  BISON-TBACK. 

Strike  the  tent !  the  sun  has  risen ;  not  a  oloud  has  ribb'd  the  dawn. 
And  the  frosted  prairie  brightens  to  the  westward,  far  and  wan : 
Prime  afresh  the  trusty  rifle, — sharpen  well  the  hunting-spear,— > 
For  the  frozen  sod  is  trembling,  and  a  noise  of  hoofs  I  hear  I 

Fiercely  stamp  the  tether'd  horses,  as  they  snufT  the  morning's  fire. 
And  their  flashing  heads  are  tossing,  with  a  neigh  of  keen  desire ; 
Strike  the  tent, — ^the  saddles  wait  us !  let  the  bridle-reins  be  alack, 
For  the  prairie's  distant  tbunder  has  betrayed  the  bison's  track  1 

See !  a  dusky  line  approaches ;  hark !  the  onward-surging  roar, 
Like  the  din  of  wintry  breakers  on  a  sounding  wall  of  shore ! 

» In  1854,  his  Pbemt  of  the  Orient^  and  in  1855,  his  Poema  of  Home  and  Trav^ 
were  published  by  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
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Duet  and  sand  behind  them  whirling,  snort  the  foremost  of  jbhe  yan. 
And  the  stubborn  horns  are  striking  through  the  crowded  carayan. 

Now  the  storm  is  down  upon  us, — let  the  madden'd  horses  go  I 
We  shall  ride  the  Hying  whirlwind,  though  a  hundred  leagues  it  blow ! 
Though  the  surgj  manes  should  thicken,  and  the  red  eyes'  angry  glare 
Lighten  round  us  as  we  gallop  through  the  sand  and  rushing  air  1 

Myriad  hoofs  will  scar  the  prairie,  in  our  wild,  resistless  race, 
And  a  sound,  like  mighty  waters,  thunder  down  the  desert  space : 
Yet  the  rein  may  not  be  tightened,  nor  the  rider's  eye  look  back, — 
Death  to  him  whose  speed  should  slacken,  on  the  madden'd  bison's  track  ( 

Now  the  trampling  herds  are  threaded,  and  the  chase  is  close  and  warm 
For  the  giant  bull  that  gallops  in  the  edges  of  the  storm : 
Hurl  your  lassoes  swift  and  fearless,  swing  your  rifles  as  we  run  t 
Ha !  the  dust  is  red  behind  him :  shout,  my  brothers,  he  is  won  I 

Look  not  on  him  as  he  staggers, — 'tis  the  last  shot  he  will  need ; 
More  shall  fall,  among  his  fellows,  ere  we  run  the  bold  stampede, — 
Ere  we  stem  the  swarthy  breakers, — ^while  the  wolves,  a  hungry  pack, 
Howl  around  each  grim-eyed  carcass,  on  the  bloody  bison-track  I 


LIFE  ON   THE   NILE. 


'TheHfetbonmek'st 


Thon*lt  find  beside  tbe  eternal  NUe."— ifooTie'f  Aldphrm, 

The  Nile  is  the  Paradise  of  travel.  I  thought  I  bad  already 
fathomed  all  the  depths  of  enjoyment  which  the  trayeller's  rest- 
less life  could  reach,— enjoyment  more  varied  and  exciting,  but 
far  less  serene  and  enduring,  than  that  of  a  quipt  home ;  but  hero 
I  have  reached  a  fountain  too  pure  and  powerful  to  be  exhausted. 
I  never  before  experienced  such  a  thorough  deliverance  from  all 
the  petty  annoyances  of  travel  in  other  lands,  such  perfect  con- 
tentment of  spirit,  such  entire  abandonment  to  the  best  influences 
of  nature.  Every  day  opens  with  a  jubilate,  and  closes  with  a 
thanksgiving.  If  such  a  balm  and  blessing  as  this  life  has  been 
to  me,  thus  far,  can  be  felt  twice  in  one's  existence,  there  must  be 
another  Nile  somewhere  in  the  world. 

Other  travellers  undoubtedly  make  other  experiences  and  take 
away  other  impressions.  I  can  even  conceive  circumstances  which 
would  almost  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  journey.  The  same  ex- 
quisitely-sensitive temperament,  which  in  our  case  has  not  been 
disturbed  by  a  single  untoward  incident,  might  easily  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  constant  derangement  by  an  unsympathetic  companion, 
a  cheating  dragoman,  or  a  fractious  crew..  There  are  also  many 
trifling  demgrimens,  inseparable  from  life  in  Egypt,  which  some 
would  consider  a  source  of  annoyance ;  but,  as  we  find  fewer  than 
we  were  prepared  to  meet,  we  are  not  troubled  thereby.  *  *  *. 

Our  manner  of  life  is  simple,  and  might  even  be  called  mono- 
tonous ;  but  we  have  never  found  the  greatest  variety  of  landscape 
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and  incident  so  tborongbly  enjoyable.  Tbe  seenerr  of  tbe  Nile, 
tbus  far,  scarcely  cbanges  from  ilay  to  day,  in  its  forms  and 
colors,  but  only  in  tbeir  disposition  witb  regard  to  eacb  otber. 
Tbe  sbores  are  eitber  palm-groyee,  fields  of  cane  and  donrray 
young  wbeat,  or  patcbes  of  bare  sand  blown  out  from  tbe  desert. 
Tbe  villages  are  all  tbe  same  agglomerations  of  mud  walls,  ibe 
tombs  of  tbe  Moslem  saints  are  tbe  same  wbite  ovens,  and  every 
individual  camel  and  buffalo  resembles  its  neigbbor  in  picturesque 
ugliness.  Tbe  Arabian  and  Libyan  Mountains,  now  sweeping  so 
far  into  tbe  foreground  tbat  tbeir  yellow  cliffs  overbang  tbe  Nile, 
now  receding  into  tbe  violet  baze  of  tbe  borizon,  exbibit  litde 
difference  of  beigbt,  bue,  or  geological  formation.  Every  new 
scene  is  tbe  turn  of  a  kaleidoscope,  in  wbicb  tbe  same  objects  are 
grouped  in  otber  relations,  yet  always  cbaracterized  by  tbe  most 
perfect  barmony.  Tbese  sligbt  yet  ever-renewing  cbanges  are  to 
us  a  source  of  endless  delight.  Slitber  from  tbe  pure  atmospbere, 
tbe  bealtby  life  we  lead,  or  tbe  accordant  tone  of  our  spirits,  we 
find  ourselves  unusually  sensitive  to  all  tbe  slightest  touches,  the 
most  minute  rays,  of  that  grace  and  barmony  which  bathes  every 
landscape  in  cloudless  sunshine.  Tbe  various  groupings  of  tbe 
palms,  the  shifting  of  the  blue  evening  shadows  on  the  rose-bued 
mountain-walls,  the  green  of  the  wheat  and  sugar-cane,  tbe  wind- 
ings of  tbe  great  river,  the  alternations  of  wind  and  calm, — eacb 
of  tbese  is  enough  to  content  us,  and  to  give  every  day  a  different 
charm  from  tbat  wbicb  went  before.  We  meet  contrary  winds, 
calms,  and  sand-banks,  without  losing  our  patience;  and  even  our 
excitement  in  tbe  swiftness  and  grace  witb  which  our  vessel  scuds 
before  tbe  north  wind,  is  mingled  witb  a  regret  tbat  our  journey 
is  drawing  so  much  the  more  swiftly  to  its  close.  A  portion  of 
tbe  old  Egyptian  repose  seems  to  be  infused  into  our  natures;  and 
lately,  when  I  saw  my  face  in  a  mirror,  I  thought  I  perceived  in 
its  features  something  of  tbe  patience  and  resignation  of  tbe 
sphinx.  *  *  * 

My  friend,  tbe  Howadji,'  in  whose  "  Nile-Notes"  tbe  Egyptian 
atmospbere  is  so  perfectly  reproduced,  says  that  '^  conscience  &lls 
asleep  on  tbe  Nile."  If  by  this  he  means  tbat  artificial  quality 
which  bigots  and  sectarians  call  conscience,  I  quite  agree  witb 
him,  and  do  not  blame  tbe  Nile  for  its  soporific  powers.  But  tbat 
simple  faculty  of  tbe  soul,  native  to  all  men,  wbicb  acts  best  when 
it  acts  unconsciously,  and  leads  our  passions  and  desires  into  right 
paths  without  seeming  to  lead  them,  is  vastly  strengthened  by  this 
quiet  and  bealtby  life.  There  is  a  cathedral-like  solemnity  in  the 
air  of  Egypt :  one  feels  the  presence  of  tbe  altar,  and  is  a  better 
man  without  his  will.     To  those  rendered  misanthropic  by  disap- 

»  George  W.  CurtU. 
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pointed  ambition,  mistrustful  by  betrayed  confidence;  despairing 
by  unassuageable  sorrow,  let  me  repeat  the  motto  which  heads 
this  chapter.  Central  Africa, 

VISIT  TO  THE  SHILLOOK  NEGROES. 

We  sailed  nearly  all  night  with  a  steady  north  wind,  which 
towards  morning  became  so  strong  that  the  men  were  obliged  to 
take  in  sail  and  let  us  scud  under  bare  poles.  We  had  passed  the 
frontier  of  Egyptian  Soudd^n  soon  after  sunset,  and  were  then  deep 
in  the  negro  kingdom  of  the  Shillooks.  The  scenery  had  changed 
considerably  since  the  evening.  The  forests  were  taller  and  more 
dense,  and  the  river  more  thickly  studded  with  islands,  the  soil 
of  which  was  entirely  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  girdle  of  shrubs 
and  water-plants  in  which  they  lay  imbedded. 

All  the  rich  animal  world  of  this  region  was  awake  and  stirring 
before  the  sun.  The  wild  fowls  left  their  roosts;  the  zikzaJ^ 
flew  twittering  over  the  waves,  calling  ,up  their  mates,  the  sleepy 
crocodiles;  the  herons  stretched  their  wings  against  the  wind; 
the  monkeys  leaped  and  chattered  in  the  woods,  and  at  last  whole 
herds  of  hippopotami,  sporting  near  the  shore,  came  up  spouting 
water  from  their  nostrils,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the 
grampus.  Soon  after  sunrise,  the  rais  observed  some  Shillooks  in 
the  distance,  who  were  sinking  their  canoes  in  the  river,  after 
which  they  hastily  retreated  into  the  woods.  We  ran  along  beside 
the  embowering  shores,  till  we  reached  the  place.  The  canoes 
were  carefully  concealed,  and  some  pieces  of  drift-wood  thrown 
over  the  spot,  as  if  left  there  by  the  river.  The  rais  climbed  to 
the  mast-head  and  called  to  the  people,  assuring  them  that  there 
was  no  danger ;  but,  though  we  peered  sharply  into  the  thickets, 
we  Could  find  no  signs  of  any  human  being.  The  river  here 
turned  to  the  south,  disclosing  other  and  richer  groups  of  islands, 
stretching  beyond  one  another  far  into  the  distance.  Directly 
on  our  left  was  the  northern  point  of  the  island  of  Aba,  our  des- 
tination. As  the  island  is  six  or  eight  miles  in  length,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  my  bargain,  and  so  told  the  rais  that 
he  must  take  me  to  its  farther  end,  and  to  the  villages  of  the 
Shillooks,  whom  I  had  come  to  see.  *  *  * 

At  last,  on  rounding  one  of  the  coves  of  Aba,  we  came  upon  a 
flock  of  sheep,  feeding  along  the  shore.  The  rais  finally  descried 
the  hute  of  the  village  at  a  distance,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
island.  We  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  were  about  putting  off  in 
order  to  proceed  thither,  when  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  with 
spears,  appeared  in  the  forest,  coming  towards  us  at  a  quick  pace 
The  rais,  who  had  already  had  some  intercourse  with  these  people 
and  knew  something  of  their  habitS)  advanced  alone  to  meet  them. 
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I  could  see,  through  the  trees,  that  a  consultation  was  held ;  and 
shortly,  though  with  some  signs  of  doubt  and  hesitation^  about  a 
dozen  of  the  savages  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  others  sat  down  on  the  ground,  still  holding  the 
spears  in  their  hands.  The  rais  now  returned  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  said  that  the  Shillooks  had  come  with  the  intention 
of  fighting,  but  he  had  informed  them  that  this  was  a  visit  from 
the  sultan's  son,  who  came  to  see  them  as  a  friend,  and  would 
then  return  to  his  father's  country.  Thereupon  they  consented 
to  speak  with  me,  and  I  might  venture  to  go  on  shore.  I  landed 
again,  with  Aohmet,  and  walked  up  with  the  rais  to  the  spot 
where  the  men  were  seated.  The  shekh  of  the  island,  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  rose  to  greet  me,  by  touching  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand  to  mine  and  then  raising  it  to  his  forehead.  I  made 
a  like  salutation,  after  which  he  sat  down.  The  vizier,  (as  he 
called  himself,)  an  old  man  excessively  black  in  complexion,  then 
advanced,  and  the  other  warriors  in  succession,  till  all  had  saluted 
jQQ  *  *  *  While  these  things  were  transpiring,  a  number  of  other 
Shillooks. had  arrived,  so  that  there  were  now  upwards  of  fifty. 
All  were  armed, — the  most  of  them  with  iron-pointed  spears,  some 
with  clubs,  and  some  with  long  poles  having  knobs  of  hard  wood 
on  the  end.  They  were  all  tall,  strong,  stately  people,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  under  six  feet  in  height,  while  the  most  of  them 
were  three  or  four  inches  over  that  standard.  ♦  *  * 

The  Shillooks  have  not  the  appearance  of  men  who  are  naturally 
malicious.  The  selfish  impudence  with  which  they  demand  pre- 
sents is  common  to  all  savage  tribes.  But  the  Turks,  and  even  the 
European  merchants  who  take  part  in  the  annual  trading  expe- 
ditions up  the  river,  have  dealt  with  them  in  such  a  shameful 
manner  that  they  are  now  mistrustful  of  all  strangers,  and  hence 
it  is  unsafe  to  venture  among  them.  I  attribute  the  fHendly  cha- 
racter of  my  interview  with  them  as  much  to  good  luck  as  to  good 
management.  The  rais  afterwards  informed  me  that  if  the  shekh 
had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  dress  I  gave  him,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  attempted  to  plunder  the  vessel.  He  stated  that  the 
Shillooks  are  in  the  habit  of  going  down  the  river  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Hassaniyehs,  sinking  their  boats  and  conceahng 
themselves  in  the  woods  in  the  daytime,  while  by  night  they  ven- 
ture into  the  villages  and  rob  the  people  of  their  dourra,  for  which 
they  have  a  great  fondness.  They  cultivate  nothing  themselves, 
and  their  only  employment  is  the  chase  of  the  elephant,  hippopo- 
tamus, and  other  wild  beasts.  All  the  region  east  of  the  river 
abounds  with  herds  of  elephants  and  giraffes ;  but  I  was  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  sight  of  them. 

Here  is  the  true  land  of  the  lotus ;  and  the  Shillooks,  if  not  the 
lotophagoi  of  the  Greeks,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese, 
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the  only  modern  eaters  of  the  plant.  I  was  too  late  to  see  it  in 
blossom,  and  there  were  bnt  few  specimens  of  it  among  these 
islands;  bat  not  &r  beyond  Aba  it  appears  in  great  profosion, 
and  both  the  seeds  and  roots  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  Dr. 
Knoblecher,  who  ate  it  frequently  during  his  voyage,  informed 
me  that  the  root  resembles  the  potato  in  consistence  and  taste, 
with  a  strong  flavor  of  celery.  These  islands  are  inhabited  only 
by  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  the  tribe,  who  abandon  them  in 
summer,  when  they  are  completely  covered  by  the  inundation. 
At  lat.  12^,  or  about' thirty  miles  south  of  Aba,  both  banks  of  the 
river  are  cultivated,  and  thence,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles,  the  villages  are  crowded  so  close  to  each  other  all  along  the 
shores,  that  they  almost  form  two  continuous  towns,  fronting  each 
other.  This  part  of  the  White  Nile  is  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated region  in  Africa,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  China  alone 
excepted.  The  number  of  the  Shillooks  is  estimated  at  between 
two  and  three  millions,  or  equal  to  the  population  of  all  Egypt. 

Ibid. 

THE   MIDNIGHT  SUN.^ 

As  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Ulvsijord*  that  evening,  wo 
had  an  open  sea  horizon  toward  the  north,  a  clear  sky,  and  so 
much  sunshine  at  eleven  o'clock  that  it  was  evident  the  Polar  day 
had  dawned  upon  us  at  last.  The  illumination  of  the  shores  was 
unearthly  in  its  glory,  and  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  orange  sun- 
light, playing  upon  the  dark  hues  of  the  island  cliffs,  can  neither 
be  told  nor  painted.     The  sun  hung  low  between  Fugloe,'  rising 

*  Mr.  Taylor  is  now  in  tho  prorince  of  Finnmark,  the  northernmost  proTiooe 
of  Norway,  crossod  in  about  the  centre  by  lat.  70°  North,  and  long.  22°  Bast.  ' 

'  Fjord,  or  much  better  Fiord,  (pronounced  Fe-ord,)  is  a  Norwegian  word,  sig- 
nifying "  bay  or  estuary,*'  and  forms  a  part  of  numerous  names  in  the  Nfirth  of 
Europe.  UlYS-fiord  is  a  bay  to  the  east  of  the  island  of  TromsSe,  (lat.  70°,  long. 
19°  Bast,)  which  has  on  its  western  side  a  seaport  also  of  the  same  name. 

>  FugIde,^or  Fngoloe,  and  AmSe,  are  small  islands  to  the  north  of  the  island 
of  Tromsde!  Two  defects  in  most  of  Mr.  Taylor's  books  of  travels  are,  want  of 
sufficient  dates,  that  we  may  know  when  he  was  at  the  places  mentioned ;  and 
of  careful  topography,  that  we  may  know  exactly  where  to  locate  him.  And  here 
I  would  speak  in  high  commendation  of  the  Gazetteer,  by  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  and 
T.  Baldwin,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  of  2182  royal 
octavo  pages.  It  is  an  honor  to  our  country;  and  I  have  seldom  consulted  it  but 
with  entire  satisfaction. 

I  am  also  here  remtndedofanother  valuable  work,  theflrst  volume  of  which  has 
just  been  published  by  Childs  k  Peterson, — A  Critical  Dictionary  of  JBngli«h 
Literature^  and  British  and  American  Authortf  Living  and  Deceaeedf  from  the 
Earlieet  Accoitnts  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuryf  containing  Thirty  Thon- 
§tmd  Biographies  and  Literary  Noticee^  with  Forty  Indexes  of  Stthjeettf  by  S.  Austin 
Allibone,  It  is  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  1005  pages,  in  double  columns,  and  a 
marvel  of  industry  and  research ;  and  when  the  second  volume  is  published,  it  will 
be  altogether  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  known  in  our  language,  and 
almost  indispensable  in  every  household  whore  literature  is  loved  and  cultivated. 
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like  a  double  dome  from  the  sea,  and  the  tall  mountaiDB  of  Am5e» 
both  of  which  islands  resembled  immense  masses  of  transparent 
purple  glasS;  gradually  melting  into  crimson  fire  at  their  bases. 
Th6  glassy^  leaden-colored  sea  was  powdered  with  a  golden 
bloom,  and  the  tremendous  precipices  at  the  mouth  of  *the  Ljn- 
gen  Fjord,  behind  us,  were  steeped  in  a  dark-red,  mellow  flush, 
and  touched  with  pencillings  of  pure,  rose-colored  light,  until 
their  naked  ribs  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  imperial  yelret  As  we 
tumed  into  the  Fjord  and  ran  southward  along  their  bases,  a 
water£Edl,  struck  by  the  sun,  fell  in  fiery  orange  foam  down  the 
red  walls,  and  the  blue  ice-pillars  of  a  beautiful  glacier  filled  up 
the  ravine  beyond  it  We  were  all  on  deck ;  and  idl  faces,  excited 
by  the  diyine  splendor  of  the  scene  and  tinged  by  the  same 
wonderful  aureole,  shone  as  if  transfigured.  In  my  whole  life  I 
have  never  seen  a  spectacle  so  unearthly  beautiful. 

Our  course  brought  the  sun  rapidly  toward  the  ruby  clifiig  of 
Arnoe,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  would  soon  be  hidden  from 
sight.  It  was  ndt  yet  half-past  eleven,  and  an  enthusiastic 
passenger  begged  the  captain  to  stop  the  vessel  until  midnight 
"  Why,"  said  the  latter,  "  it  is  midnight  now,  or  very  near  it : 
you  have  Drontheim  time,  which  is  almost  forty  minutes  in 
arrears."  True  enough,  the  real  time  lacked  but  five  minutes 
of  midnight,  and  those  of  us  who  had  sharp  eyes  and  strong  ima- 
ginations saw  the  sun  make  his  last  dip  and  rise  a  little,  before  he 
vanished  in  a  blaze  of  glory  behind  Arnoe.  I  turned  away  with 
my  eyes  full  of  dazzling  spheres  of  crimson  and  gold,  which 
danced  before  me  wherever  I  looked;  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  were  blotted  out  by  the  semi-oblivion  of  a  daylight 
nleep. 

If<»-tham  TravA 
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